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CORRELATION  OF  EFFICIENCY  IN  MATHEMATICS  AND 

EFFICIENCY  IN  OTHER  SUBJECTS— 

A  STATISTICAL  STUDY. 

By  H.  L.  Rietz  and  Imogene  Shade 

§1.    Introduction. 

While  the  present  paper  deals  with  a  few  points  in  the  theory 
of  correlation,  its  main  object  is  to  report  an  investigation  of  the 
facts  of  correlation  between  the  efficiency  of  students  in  mathe- 
matics and  their  efficiency  in  (1)  foreign  languages,  (2)  natural 
science. 

The  method  of  the  investigation  may  be  characterized  in  a  gen- 
eral way  as  that  of  Galton  and  Pearson.  The  source  of  the  data  is 
the  records  of  tlie  registrar  of  the  University-  of  Illinois. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  are,  in  brief,  that  a  higii  cor- 
relation exists  between  efficiency  in  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  and  also  between  efficiencv  in  mathematics  and  foreign 
languages. 

§2.  Nature  and  Educational  Bearing  of  the  Problem. 

The  question  of  the  disciplinary  value  of  different  branches  of 
learning  dates  back  to  Greek  education.  Plato,  for  example, 
observes  that  mathematical  training  makes  one,  even  tliough  other- 
wise dull,  much  quicker  of  apprehension  in  all  other  departments 
of  knowledge  than  one  who  has  not  received  such  training.* 

The  dominant  tliought  of  the  humanistic  education  of  tlie 
post-Renaissance  period  is  that  intense  study  of  the  classics  gives 
power  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  all  departments  of 
learning  and  life.  The  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  is  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  this  view  of  a  liberal  education.  In  recent  years  this 
doctrine  has  held  a  prominent  place  in  treating  the  problem  of  the 

*Jowett's  Translation  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  228  and  Vol.  V,  p.  130, 
(1S92). 
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educational  value  of  different  branches  of  study,  but  its  correct- 
ness  as  a  sound  educational  principle  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  be 
established,  as  is  shown  bv  the  widely  different  yiews  of  recent 
writers* 

The  formalists  assert  the  existence  of  a  general  ability  wliich 
can  be  developed  most  efficiently  by  the  intensive  study  of  relative- 
ly few  well  selected  subjects,  and  that  the  intelligence  thus  de- 
veloped is  applicable  to  so  many  experiences  and  activities  of  life 
as  to  make  training  in  these  few  subjects  the  most  important  con- 
cern of  education.  While  the  position  of  the  anti-formalists  seems 
difficult  of  accurate  definition,  they  question  and  even  deny  tlie 
existence  of  a  general  ability,  and  contend  that  contact  with  a 
large  range  of  subject  matter  is  the  great  concern  of  education. 
The  formalist  maintains  that  this  view  leads  to  the  ultimate  con- 
clusion that  no  general  characteristics  are  developed  by  solving  a 
particular  problem.  To  meet  this  i)oint,  some  take  the  position 
that  efficiency  in  a  particular  subject  strengthens  the  powers  to 
work  efficiently  in  related  subjects,  but  not  in  unrelated  subjects. 
If  this  be  granted,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  wliat  subjects  are 
related  in  the  sense  that  good  work  in  one  is  accompanied  by  good 
work  in  the  other,  in  order  to  determine  its  educational  bearing 
and  value. 

If  a  few  subjects  can  be  selected  which  are  thus  related  to  all 
other  subjects  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  is  justified  as 
fundamental  in  the  theory  of  education,  but  this  will  renmin  a 
point  of  contention  until  some  accurate  measurement  is  devised 
for  determinino-  educational  values. 


*^r^ 


§  3.    Problem  Both  P.sychologieal  und  Statistical. 

The  question  of  determining  what  subjects  are  thus  related 
and  to  what  extent  they  are  related  is  not  merely  psycliological ; 

*Hinsdale,  Educational  Review.  Vol.  8,  pp.  128-142  (1894). 
O'Shea,  Education  as  Adjustment.  Chap.  13. 

Wendell,  North  American  Review.  Sept.  1904,  Vol.  179,  pp.  388-401. 
Lewis,  School  Review,  April  190.5,  Vol.  13,  pp.  281-292. 
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it  is  also  statistical.  That  is  to  say,  in  individual  cases,  good  work 
or  even  high  attainment  in  some  special  fields,  considered  of 
greatest  educational  value,  is  accompanied  by  only  passable  work, 
or  even  low  standing  in  other  lines.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  cer- 
tain isolated  cases,  we  submit  that  the  important  statistical  prob- 
lem arises,  viz.,  what  is  vsual  in  this  matter  of  related  or  unrelated 
efficiency?  As  a  specific  example,  do  efficiency  in  mathematics 
and  efficiency  in  foreign  languages  go  together  in  general?  What 
is  the  numerical  measure  of  this  correlation?  What  this  paper 
proposes  to  show  is  that  these  questions  can  be  answered  by  quan- 
titative treatment.  Mr.  Lewis  has  made  some  use  of  statistical 
data  in  his  paper  on  formal  discipline,  but  it  seems  unfortunate 
tliat  his  data  were  not  presented  in  a  form  more  suitable  for  inves- 
tigation by  the  modern  metliods  of  mathematical  statistics.  AVe 
shall  return  later  to  a  consideration  of  some  points  in  his  paper. 

§4.    Source  of  Data. 

In  a  statistical  i)roblem  of  this  sort  the  selection  of  the  data 
is  of  primary  importance.  Without  a  just  and  careful  selection  of 
data  we  cannot  expect  to  have  an  unbiased  result.  As  already 
stated,  we  have  made  use  of  the  records  of  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  in  securing  data,  but  some  significant  limitations 
are  imposed  so  as  to  make  the  conditions  under  which  the  subjects 
were  studied  as  nearly  identical  as  possible.  In  treating  mathe- 
matics and  foreign  languages  only  those  cases  where  a  student 
carried  the  two  subjects  simultaneously  are  considered,  and  then 
the  average  of  all  the  mathematical  work  for  the  year  and  the 
average  of  all  foreign  language  work  for  the  year  are  taken.  Fur- 
ther, we  have  omitted  all  cases  where  there  are  fewer  than  two 
grades  in  each  subject.  In  order  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible 
the  probability  of  secondary  training  influencing  the  grades,  only 
those  cases  are  considered  where  the  student  had  previous  train- 
ing in  either  French  or  German  in  the  high  school.  All  cases  on 
the  records  satisfying  these  conditions  are  taken   for  the  nine- 
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teen  years  1885-1903.  The  total  number  of  cases  is  over  twelve 
hundred,  and  the  records  contain  grades  ranging  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred. 

In  treating  mathematics  and  natural  science  the  numbers 
were  not  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  imposition  of  exactly  the 
same  restrictions.  It  was  necessar}'  to  waive  the  requirement 
that  the  two  subjects  be  carried  simultaneously.  Furthermore, 
the  records  used  in  this  case  contained  onlv  grades  from  seventv- 
five  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  that  is,  the  records  of  students  who 
obtained  at  least  a  passing  grade.  Otherwise,  conditions  were 
entirely  similar  to  the  above  except  that  tlie  records  cover  sixteen 
instead  of  nineteen  years,  as  in  the  other  case.  The  average  of 
grades  in  freslimen  mathematics  and  the  average  of  grades  in  ele- 
mentary science — chemistr}^,  l)otany,  geology — are  the  variates  in- 
cluded in  the  data.  In  neither  case  are  engineering  students  con- 
sidered because  it  is  generally  supposed  that  sucli  students  have  a 
preference  for  mathematics  before  they  choose  their  course,  or  they 
would  not  select  a  course  which  contains  so  much  mathematics. 
The  records  are  taken  from  a  period  in  the  University  history 
wlien  mathematics  was  required  of  every  student  in  the  courses  in 
tlie  liberal  arts. 

To  this  method  of  collecting  data  from  students'  records,  the 
objection  has  bt^en  raised  that  the  result  may  be  biased  because  of 
the  student's  reputation.  For  instance,  if  one  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  good  student  he  stands  a  better  chance  of  getting  a  good 
grade  in  every  subject  than  if  the  instructor  knew  nothing  of  his 
reputation.  In  some  few  isolated  cases  this  nmy  be  true,  but  in 
general  the  judgment  of  the  instructor  is  not  based  upon  the  stu- 
dent's reputation,  l)ut  upon  the  work  he  does.  Even  the  exception- 
al cases  are  more  rare  among  freshmen  who  have  been  in  the  in- 
stitution only  a  short  time.  It  is  furthermore  not  assumed  nor  nec- 
essary for  this  investigation,  that  the  judgment  of  tlie  instructor  is 
good  in  every  individual  case,  but  rather  that  in  the  long  run  the 
grades  do  represent  the  educational  attainments  of  the  student. 
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§  5.    Tabulation — Correlation  Table. 

To  tabulate  the  results  we  construct  the  usual  double  entry 
table  known  as  a  correlation  table  (Table  I).  The  grades^  are 
tabulated  in  groups  differing  by  5  per  cent,  that  is,  the  grades 
from  88  to  92  inclusive  are  in  the  90-class,  and  from  93  to  97  in- 
clusive are  in  the  95-class.    It  may  be  noted  that  numbers  differ- 
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ing  by  5  and  ranging  from  50  to  100  are  written  at  the  top  to 
mark  the  columns  and  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  table  to  mark 
the  rows.  The  table  presents  a  classification  of  the  1257  cases 
taken  from  the  records.  Any  number  such  as  68  in  the  column 
headed  85  and  in  the  row  with  90  at  the  left  indicates  that  68 
students  are  in  the  85-class  in  mathematics  and  in  the  90-class  in 
foreign  languages.  In  technical  language  these  columns  are 
known  as  the  "arrays"  of  the  90-class,  the  95-class  etc.,  and  the 
numbers  90,  95,  etc.  may  be  conv^eniently  referred  to  as  the  "class 
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marks."  The  nniiil)er  of  instances  or  individuals  in  any  class  is 
called  the  "frequency"  of  that  class.  A  new  column  and  a  new 
row  of  totals  are  written  at  the  right  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tal)le.  These  represent  the  sum  of  the  numbers  taken  by  rows  and 
l)y  columns.  The  column  at  the  right  is  the  total  frequency  dis- 
tribution in  foreign  languages  and  the  row  at  the  bottom  is  the 
total  frequency  distribution  in  mathematics. 

§  6.    Theory  of  Correlation. 

The  theory  of  correlation  was  first  discussed  by  Bravais*  in 
1840  in  a  paper  entitled  "On  the  laws  of  error  in  the  position  of  a 
point  in  space.''  Tlie  application  to  statistical  problems  was  first 
made  by  Francis  Galton,**  but  it  has  been  much  extended  and 
elaborated  bv  Karl  Pearson,***  and  those  associated  witli  him.  We 
present  here  a  derivation  of  the  correlation  coefficient  to  show  its 
bearing  in  our  special  problem  and  because  the  method  of  deriva- 
tion seems  closer  to  the  application  than  do  previous  derivations,  f 

Correlation  between  two  characters,  according  to  the  popular 
notion,  means  that  clianges  in  one  of  these  characters  are,  in  gener- 
al, accompanied  by  changes  in  the  other.  In  otlier  words,  two  char- 
acters A  and  B  are  correlated  when  with  an  assigned  value  w  of  A 
certain  values  of  B  are  more  likely  to  occur  than  other  values  of 
B.  More  specifically,  two  cliaracters  «rc  snid  to  he  correlated  if 
to  a  selected  series  of  sizesff  of  the  one,  there  correspond  sizes  of 
the  other  whose  mean  values  are  functions  of  the  selected  values. 
The  system  of  selected  variates  is  called  the  "subject  system,"  and 
the  renuiining  system  is  called  the  "relative  system."  The  first 
point  in  correlation  theory  is  the  determination  of  the  function 
mentioned  in  this  definition. 
Let  1/  =,p{x)  be  the  function  to  be  determined,  so  that  (p{x) 

*Mcmoires  par  divers  Savans,  T.  IX.,  Paris,  pp.  255-332. 
**Natural  Inheritance,  1889. 
***Philosojjhical  Transactions.  Vol.  187,  A,  pp.  253-318  and  Vol.  195,  A.  pp.  1-47. 
fThe  term  "population"  as  here  used  is  to  mean  a  system  ot  variates. 
tfThe  word  "sizes"  is  used  to  mean  numerical  measure. 
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gives  the  mean  value  of  the  t/'s  which  correspond  to  a  selected  x. 

As  it  is  more  convenient  in  this  theory  to  deal  with  devia- 
tions from  the  means  of  the  correlated  data  than  with  the  observa- 
tions themselves,  we  let  {xi,  i/i),  {x^,  2/2), (^n,  j/n  )  repre- 
sent deviations  from  the  mean  values.  We  imagine  these  devia- 
tions represented  with  respect  to  coordinate  axes  through  the 
means  of  the  total  population.  In  this  way,  the  correlation  table 
becomes  a  geometric  field  in  which  to  represent  the  data.  The 
means  of  the  total  populations  are  represented  by  P  and  Q  (Table 
I)  ;and  the  liorizontal  line  through  P^  and  the  vertical  line  through 
Q  are  tlie  coordinate  axes.  We  may  assume  for  this  theory  that 
our  observations  have  been  grouped  into  classes  in  such  a  way  as 
to  best  show  the  frequency  distribution. 

Let  s  be  the  number  of  classes  and  .i-\,  a-' 2, ,«?%  be  the 

class  marks,  so  that  the  observed  x's  are    now    grouped    into    s 
classes. 

In  each  array  as  shown  in  Table  I,  we  find  the  class  mean,  that 
is,  the  average  grade  in  foreign  languages  for  all  those  students 
with  class  mark  100  in  mathematics,  95  in  mathematics,  etc.  In  our 


notation  the  class  mean  of  the  arrav  of  class  mark  a?i,  is 


ni 


wliere  the  y's  are  the  grades  in  foreign  language  and  y/i,  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  the  first  array  with  class  mark  x^.  Similarly, 
we  obtain  the  mean  of  each  of  the  s  arrays.  The  points  marked 
in  Table  I  and  III,  represent  these  means. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  refer  to  the  distributions  in  the 
vertical  columns  as  the  ^/-arrays  instead  of  calling  them  the  arrays 
of  class  mark  x^,  x^, etc. 

These  points,  the  class  means  of  the  ^/-arrays,  do  not  lie  at 
random  over  the  figure,  but  tend  to  arrange  themselves  approxi- 
mately along  a  straight  line.  Hence  the  function  (i){x)  which 
is  to  be  determined  is  a  linear  function  and  the  correlation  is  a 
case  of  linear  correlation.  The  line  along  which  the  class  means 
of  the  ^-arrays  tend  to  arrange  themselves  is  known  as  the  line 
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of  regression  of  foreign  langnage  on  mathematics.  If  the  means 
lie  exactly  on  the  line,  tlie  regression  is  said  to  be  "truly  linear." 

We  could,  of  course,  find  the  class  means  of  each  of  the 
^-arrays  or  arrays  of  class  marks  y^,  y^,.  .  .i/n-  These  means  would 
arrange  themselves  along  another  line  known  as  the  regression 
line  of  mathematics  on  foreign  languages. 

Derivation  of  the  equation  of  the  regression  line. — To  obtain 
the  line  which  will  best  fit  these  points  we  must  subject  it  to  some 
minimal  condition.  If  we  select  the  usual  minimal  condition, 
namely,  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  deviations  of  the  means 
of  arrays  from  the  regression  line  shall  be  a  minimum  when  the 
deviations  are  measured  parallel  to  the  //-axis  and  each  deviation 
is  weighted  with  tlie  number  of  points  in  the  array,  we  obtain  a 
simple  form  for  the  line  of  regression. 

Let  y  =  mop  -{-  h  be  the  equation  of  the  regression  line,  then 
tlie  problem  of  determining  the  line  is  that  of  determining  m  and  b 
so  that  the  values  of  y  calculated  from  the  equation  shall  differ  as 
little  as  possible  from  the  means  of  the  observed  values. 

The  above  minimal  condition  requires  that  the  summation 

t=s     /  \  2 


2' wt  lyy—  mx\  —  h] 
t-=i  \  J 


shall  be  a  minimum,  whereat  isthe  number  of  varieties  in  the  ar- 
ray of  class  mark  a?^  and  'y\  is  the  mean  of  the  corresponding  i/'s. 
Differentiating  partially  with  respect  to  m  and  h,  we  have 

-  2  2'w^(y,  -mx\-h)=^. 

But  2Vit/^=0  and  in^  x\=0  since  the  origin  is  taken  at  the 
mean  of  the  total  population.* 


*Tbe  term  "population"  as  here  used  is  to  mean  a  system  of  variates. 
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Therefore,  &  ^  0. 


From  (A)  In^)\x\  —  7n  l'7l^z'^^  =  0, 


"'  s 

or  i-t  (ly)/^  -  m  2\  w/^'  =  0,  (B) 

where  (r?/)t  is  the  sum  of  the  observed  i/s  in  the  array  of  mark 

Wlien  the  popiihition  n  is  indefinite^  increased  the  class 
marks  and  the  observed  x's  may  be  taken  as  equal.  Hence  (B) 
becomes 


^  Vd  ^.-  m  I  x^  =  0  (G) 

d=\^    ''         (1=1  ^ 


where  the  summation  on  the  d  extends  to  corresponding  observed 
deviations  from  the  means. 

At  this  point  the  work  can  be  thrown  into  a  more  convenient 
form  if  we  put 

2          2                                      2  d=n    ^ 

?/i+?/2  + +?/u  y    p^                    (1) 

<t'^= —  (1=1 

n 


n 


d=n 

xl    ■+    xl    -\- x\  ^Xd  (2) 

and  '^  X  = —      t?=l     . 

''  n 

The  expressions  '^y  and  <t^  are  known  as  the  standard  devia- 
tions of  the  ^-population  and  the  ^r-population  respectively.  The 
standard  deviation  is  the  same  as  the  "mean  error"  of  Gauss. 
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From  (C),  using  the  values  in  (1)  and  (2),  we  have 

d=n 

m '^    — ■-■> 

n  ffx  n  Tx  <7y      '^x 

and  hence  Ave  obtain  for  the  equation  of  the  line  of  regression 

y  = ^  X,  or 

?/  =  r  —if,  where  r=  1—^-^5  (D) 

^x  n<rxT^  u 

This  is  the  equation  of  the  regression  line  whicli  was  to  be  de- 
rived.   It  is  called  the  regression  equation  of  y  with  respect  to  cp. 

For  a  selected  w,  the  expression  r— a:-,  gives  a  value  around  which 

tiie  observed  values  of  y  cluster. 

If  the  regression  is  truly  linear  this  expression  gives  exactly 
the  mean  value  of  the  y's  in  an  array;  if  it  is  only  approximately 
linear  it  gives  the  approximate  mean  value. 

By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  regression  equation  of  (r  with  re- 
spect to  y  is 

X  =  r—  y  (E) 

It  should  be  observed  that  one  cannot  solve  the  regression 
equation  (D)  for  the  value  of  a"  in  (E).  The  correspondence  in 
these  equations  is  not  a  "one  to  one"  correspondence  in  the  usual 
sense.  It  is  a  correspondence  between  selected  values  of  one  varia- 
ble and  means  of  values  of  the  other. 

Correlation  coefficient. — The   correlation   coefficient 

d—n 


r 


I     Xd  ya 
.d=l 

n  Tx  <^y 
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is  uot  only  a  gijod  measure  for  correlation  but  has  been  proved  to 
be  the  best  measure  when  the  distribution  is  normal^ 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  this  derivation  makes  no  as- 
sumptions as  to  the  nature  of  the  frequency  distribution  while  all 
the  derivations  preceding  that  of  Yule  assumed  a  normal  law  of 
distribution.**  The  significance  of  the  correlation  coefficient  does 
not  necessarily  depend  upon  the  distribution  being  normal  but 
ratlier  upon  the  fact  that  the  means  of  the  arrays  lie  not  far  from 
the  line  of  regression. 

Upper  and  lower  bounds  of  r. — Taking  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  differences  between  the  observed  y's  and  the  values 
obtained  for  the  y's  by  substituting  the  corresponding  .v's  in  the 

expression  r  ~  w  we  have 


?/p  -r-  orp      =^y',  -2r  -^  IypXv-\-r'^i  -Xi>% 


/;  =  1 


=  ?i  'Ty^  —  2  r'^n  (Ty  <T^  -]-  r  —^  n  Tx 


'X  "X 


2 


That  is, 


V(y,,-,'!^^,)2^^,.,^(l-,^).  iF) 


Since    -    (yv  —  ^  ocv)     cannot  be  negative,  it  follows  from  (F)  that 

p=l\  ^^x         / 

-  1  <  r  <^  +1. 

If  r2  =  1  all  the  points  lie  on- the  regression  line,  and  the  cor- 
relation is  said  to  be  perfect.  In  other  words,  when  one  character 
is  given  the  other  is  in  each  individual  case  exactly  determined. 


*Philosopliical  Transactions  Royal  Society,  Vol.  187  A,  1896,  p.  264. 
**Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  60,  pp.  477-489. 
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If  r=-\-l  the  correlation  is  perfect  and  positive,  if  r  =  —  1  it  is 
perfect  and  negative. 

In  Table  I  we  have  shown  both  of  the  regression  lines,  tha'  is, 
the  regression  of  foreign  Languages  relative  to  mathematics  and 
the  regression  of  mathematics  relative  to  foreign  languages.  In 
general,  /•  is  neither  +1  nor  — 1,  but  has  some  intermediate 
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value.  If  /•  =  0,  the  mean  values  of  the  y  arrays  tend  to  arrange 
themselves  along  the  a?-axis.  If  r  is  positive,  then  large  values 
of  one  character  go  with  large  values  of  the  other.  If  r  is 
negative,  large  values  of  the  one  character  are,  in  general,  ac- 
companied by  small  values  of  the  other.  jNIore  will  be  said  later 
as  to  the  significance  of  r  as  a  measure  of  correlation. 

Numerical  calculation  of  r.  A  systematic  and  expedient  form 
in  which  to  present  the  numerical  calculation  of  r  is  exhibited 
in  Table  II.     To  exi)lain  tlie  method,  let  us  consider  the  column 

Note— The  nuraoer  525  in  last  column  of  table  should  be  preceded  by  a  minus  sign, 
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marked  '^'f  which  gives  the  total  freqiienc}'  distribution  in  foreign 
languages.  Make  a  guess  at  the  mean  A  of  this  system  of  vai'iates 
and  let  g  (85  in  the  case  in  hand)  be  the  class  mark  nearest  the 
guess.  Next,  make  a  column  of  (v  —  ^)'s  where  v  represents 
the  different  class  marks.  It  is  easily  proved  by  a  little  algebraic 
manipulation  that  the  correction  c  to  be  applied  to  g  to  obtain  A  is 

n 

where  lf{r — g)  is  the  sum  of  the  column  headed /(y — g).  Let 
Cl  be  the  correction  to  g  in  the  case  of  languages  and  c^the 
correction  in  the  case  of  mathematics. 

Then  Cl  =+2.096 
Cm  =-1.285 
The  standard  deviation  of  the  grades  in  foreign  languages,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  p  11,  is  given  by 

^ .  _  i'f{v-Ar\ 


,  since  A  =  g  -^  c, 

2e^f{v-ff)    ^    m'> 
n  n 

(2) 
n 

where  -f{r—gy\s  the  summation  of  column  headed/  {v—g)\ 
This  formula  is  well  adapted  to  the  calculation  of  a^^    and   t^^ 
and  gives 

rr^  =  7.249 

T,i  =  9.815 

d=n 


m 

_-^/(r- 

-9  - 

cY 

n 

^'f{v- 

(iV 

n 

_^f{v- 

ffV 

—  e' 

By  algebraic  transformation,*  r  = 


*Cf.     Davenport.  Principles  of  Breeding,  Appendix,  p.  708. 
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can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

rz^  (  SB\D\  -  (7l  Om  )^— '  (3) 


Ti    T^ 


which  is  well  adapted  to  numerical  calculation. 

In  this  formula  Z>M'and  D  ^ '  are  deviations  of  class  marks  from 
(}  and  iBu  Di^'  is  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  column  headed  Bu'Dl 

Any  one  of  these  numbers  is  obtained  by  taking  the  sum  of 
the  products  of  the  deviations  from  g  for  the  variates  in  the  corre- 
sponding row  of  table.    For  example, 
3225-=  15  [  (1)  (-10)  +  (4)  (0)4-(7)  (5)  +  (10)  (10)  +  (6)  (15;  ] 

Formula  (3)  gives  r  =  0.476. 

In  Table  II  we  note  that  if  we  exclude  the  frequencies  of  class 
mark  50,  the  frequency  distributions  in  both  cases  begin  with  a 
small  number  at  class  mark  55  and  that  the  nuuiber  increases  to  a 
maximum  at  class  mark  90,  and  then  decreases  gradually.  The  ir- 
regularity at  50  per  cent  is  not  unexpected.  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  marks  at  50  per  cent  represent  the  judgment  of  the  instruc- 
tor as  to  the  efficiencv  of  the  student.  When  a  student  has  a  fail- 
ure  the  instructor  often  reports  some  so-called  round  numbers, 
hence  the  question  arises  as  to  excluding  the  cases  of  50  from  the 
calculation.  Furthermore,  one  of  them — the  50  in  languages — 
should  be  rejected  from  the  calculation  on  the  ground  of  Chauve- 
net's  criterion*  for  excluding  extreme  variates,  and  the  other  case 
barely  escapes  exclusion  by  this  criterion.  We  have,  therefore, 
recalculated  r  omitting  the  variates  at  50. 

This  gives  r  =  0.478  so  that  the  correlation  is  but  slightly 
changed  by  omitting  the  grades  at  50  per  cent. 

§  7.     Probable  Error. 

The  probable  error  in  r  may  be  calculated  from  the  formula 

1  -r' 
Ev  --  0.6745^'-= 

V  n 

*See  Chauvenet.  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  Least  Squares,  pp.  558-566. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  discussing  briefly  the  significance  -of 
tlie  probable  error  in  any  result  such  as  we  have  obtained.  It 
is  a  measure  designed  to  indicate  what  degree  of  confidence  is  to 
be  placed  in  a  statistical  determination.  The  expression  ''true 
value"  often  used  in  statistical  work  is  difiicult  of  accurate  defini- 
tion, and  cannot  be  actually  determined.  It  may,  however,  be 
thought  of  as  that  ideal  value  which  would  result  from  dealing 
with  an  infinite  population  of  which  the  given  finite  population 
(in  our  case  1257)  is  a  random  sample. 

The  probable  error  in  any  result  may  be  defined  as  that  devia- 
tion from  the  determined  value,  on  either  side,  such  that  it  is  an 
even  wager  that  the  true  value  lies  within  this  amount  of  the  de- 
termined vahie,  that  is,  in  the  case  in  hand,  that  the  true  value  of  r 
lies  somewhere  between  0.476  —  0.015  and  0.476  +  0.015. 

As  we  assign  a  larger  deviation  than  E  from  the  determined 
value,  the  odds  that  the  true  value  lies  witliin  the  interval  thus 
o])tained  soon  brings  us  into  practical  certainty,  so  far  as  there 
is  certainty  in  human  affairs.  For  example,  the  wager  is  420,000 
to  1  that  the  true  value  lies  between  0.476  +  7  E  and  0.476  —  7  E 
where  E  =  0.015.  In  general,  a  statistical  investigation  is  incom- 
plete until  the  probable  errors  of  tlie  determinations  are  calcu- 
lated. 

For  mathematics  and  foreign  languages,  we  state  the  correla- 
tion coefficient  as 

r  =  0.476  ±  0.015  when  grades  at  50  are  included, 
and  r  =  0.478  ±:  0.015  when  grades  at  50  are  excluded. 

§  8.    Mathematics  and  Natural  Science. 

On  p.  18  is  shown  the  correlation  table  of  mathematics  and 
natural  science.  As  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  data  have  al- 
ready been  discussed,  we  state  merely  as  a  result  that  the  correla- 
tion coefficient  is : 

r  =  0.440  ±  0.015. 

(17) 
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Instead  of  grouping  these  grades  so  as  to  inelnde  a  range  of 
5  per  cent  in  one  group  we  have  also  tabulated  them  in  unit  groups 
just  as  we  found  them  in  the  records.    This  gives 

r  =  0.445  ±  0.015 

so  that  the  grouping  made  substantially  no  change  in  the  re- 
sult. 
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§  9.     Genera]  Co)}r]i(i<io)ifi. 

Our  results  show  a  decided  positive  correlation  between  effi- 
ciency in  uuithematics  and  efficiency'  in  the  other  subjects  con- 
sidered in  this  investigation.  Mr.  Lewis,  on  the  other  band,  draws 
from  his  study  a  result*  which  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that 

*"These  tests  are  surely  convincing  of  one  thing,  viz.,  that  students  able  in 
mathematical  reasoning  are  not  even  generally  able  in  practical  reasoning  and 
law."     (loc.  cit.  p.  291). 
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a  considerable  negative  correlation  exists  between  efficiency  in 
mathematics  and  efficiency  in  practical  reasoning  and  in  law.  The 
published  data  of  Mr.  Lewis  are  so  meagre  that  a  mathematical 
discussion  of  them  can  hardly  be  said  to  giye  reliable  results. 
We  haye  unfortunately  been  unable  to  obtain  more  detailed  data 
from  him.  Howeyer,  in  the  case  of  mathematics  and  law,  he  ex- 
amined the  records  of  ten  classes  and  published  as  an  example 
the  grades  in  one  ^lass  of  24  students.  Treating  this  single 
example,  we  obtain  for  the  correlation  coefficient 

r=  +  0.27 

with  a  probable  error  zh  0.13.  This  yalue  of  r  is  far  from  being 
negatiye.  To  be  sure,  the  probable  error  is  so  large  that  we  are 
not  maintaining  that  +  0.27  is  the  correlation  for  all  the  tests. 
But  in  so  far  as  the  single  example  illustrates  anything,  it  illus- 
trates the  opposite  of  his  stated  result. 

Furthermore,  if,  as  he  implies,  there  are  nine  other  tests  of 
which  tliis  one  is  typical  as  to  correlation  of  grades,  then 
r:^-|-0.27  would  remain  practically  constant  for  all  the  tests. 
The  probable  error  would  in  this  case  be  reduced  to  approximate- 
ly 0.04,  so  that  considerable  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  re- 
sult r=-\-  0.27.    This  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  his  conclusion. 

To  show,  by  comparison,  the  closeness  of  correlation  between 
efficiency  in  mathematics  and  other  subjects  considered  in  this  in- 
yestigation,  we  shall  giye  a  few  well-known  correlation  coefficients 
for  closely  related  groups  of  indiyiduals.  For  example,  the 
problem  of  the  inheritance  of  stature  is  entirely  analogous  in  its 
treatment  to  our  problem.  Tlie  following  correlation  coefficients 
on  the  inheritance  of  stature  serye  well  our  purpose:* 

Stature  of  father  and  son  /•  =  0.896 

Stature  of     brother  and  brother  r  =  0.391, 

These  coefficients  may  well  be  regarded  as  representatiye  for 
closely  related  systems  of  yariates.    Each  of  the  coefficients  which 

*Pearson,  Grammar  of  Science,  p.  458. 
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we  have  determined  is  larger  tliau  either  of  these  coefficients,  so 
we  are  justified  in  saying  that  efficiency  in  mathematics  and  effi- 
iency  in  foreign  languages  go  together  in  general  to  a  high  degree, 
and  that  to  substantially  the  same  extent  do  effiicency  in  mathe- 
matics and  in  natural  sciences  go  together. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  point  out  that  tlie  direct  quantitative 
treatment  of  the  problem  of  educational  values  by  the  methods  of 
critical  statisticians  leads  to  results  verv  different  from  those  ob- 
tained  by  the  discussion  of  impressions,  too  often  derived  from  in- 
dividual and  isolated  cases. 


(20) 
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Preliminary   Account  of  the  Geology  of  the  High- 
lands in  New  Jersey 


BY 


W.   S.   BAYLEY,   Ph.D. 


PRELIMINARY  ACCOUNT    OF    THE    GEOLOGY    OF    THE 
HIGHLANDS    IN   NEW  JERSEY.* 

Introduction. 

The  Highlands  of  New  Jersey  form  a  part  of  the  belt  of  crys- 
taline  rocks  extending  from  the  Hudson  River  south-eastward, 
crossing  the  Delaware  near  Easton  and  terminating  at  Reading 
in  Pennsylvania. 

They  consist  in  the  main  of  a  series  of  approximately  parallel 
ridges  composed  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  separated  by  narrow  val- 
leys underlain  by  Paleozoic  and  younger  rocks,  except  along  one 
line  where  the  post-Cambrian  beds  form  a  long,  comparatively 
narrow,  mountainous  ridge  which  in  places  rises  even  above  the 
adjacent  pre-Cambrian  gneisses. 

From  the  time  of  H.  D.  Roger's  Final  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  New  Jersey  in  1840  the  matter  of  the  origin  of  the  gneisses  of 
the  Highlands  has  been  a  simrce  of  perennial  interest.  It  has 
been  assumed  by  nearly  all  the  students  of  the  Highland  geolog\' 
that  the  gneisses  are  sedimentary  and  that  their  present  crystal- 
line character  is  due  to  metamorphism.  The  evidence  cited  in  fa- 
vor of  this  view  was : 

(1)  The  occurrence  of  the  gneisses  in  approximately  paral- 
lel belts ; 

(2)  their  association  Avith  white  crystalline  limestones; 

(3)  their  verv  general  schistositv  and  the  occurrence  of 
the  most  schistose  phases  along  the  flanks  of  ridges; 

(4)  the  wide-spread  of  occurrence  of  graphite  in  them. 
Their  distribution  was  ascribed  to  close  folding. 

Nason  alone  of  all  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject, 
has  questioned  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion.     He  recognized 

*Read  at  Chicago  meeting,  Am.  Asso.  Adv.  Sci.,  Jan.  1908.     Published  with  per- 
mission of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey. 
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that  scliistosity  is  not  a  sufficient  criterion  upon  whicli  to  base  a 
tlieory  of  origin  of  rocks  exhibiting  this  structure.  He,  further, 
called  attention  to  some  facts  that  suggest  that  tlie  conclusion 
might  not  be  tenable. 

Within  the  past  few  years  Dr.  A.  C.  Spencer  and  the  writer 
have  visited  a  large  portion  of  the  Highland  area  in  New  Jersey  in 
connection  with  the  mapping  of  the  Raritan,  Passaic  and  Frank- 
lin Furnace  quadrangles  for  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The 
writer  has  further  made  a  preliminary  map  of  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  the  Easton,  the  Greenwood  Lake,  and  the  Ramapo  quad- 
rangles, and  thus  has  seen  practically  all  of  the  Highlands  in  the 
State. 

Conclusions  of  Present  Study. 

This  general  survey  of  the  entire  district,  supplemented  by 
detailed  surveys  of  selected  areas  within  the  Raritan,  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  and  Franklin  Furnace  quadrangles,  has  shown 
clearly  that  the  geological  conditions  throughout  the  entire  dis- 
trict are  essentiallv  uniform,  and  that  conclusions  based  on  the 
detailed  studies  already  undertaken  may  safely  be  applied  to  the 
whole  area.  In  the  present  article  only  a  summary  of  these  con- 
clusions and  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based  is  possible. 

The  major  conclusions  as  they  have  been  worked  out  in  the 
Passaic  and  Raritan  quadrangles  and  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Spencer  in  the 
adjoining  Franklin  Furnace  quadrangle  are  sim])le  in  conception, 
but  the  complexities  of  their  details  are  so  great  that  they  can- 
not be  developed  fully  at  the  present  time.  The  main  conclusion 
arrived  at  as  the  result  of  the  studv  is  that  the  gneisses  are  essen- 
tially  igneous  rocks  that  were  intruded  into  a  pre-existing  series 
of  sediments,  only  a  few  remnants  of  which  now  remain. 

_  The  Sedimentary  Rocks. 

These  old  sediments  have  been  included  in  a  single  formation 
which  has  been  called  the  Franklin  limestone  formation  because 
of  the  predominance  in  it  of  the  well  known  white  limestone  like 
that  at  Franklin  Furnace.    Besides  this  limestone,  the  formation 
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embraces  also  quartzose  conglomerates,  qiiartzites,  a  few  slates 
and  perhaps  a  few  graphite-quartz-schists.  The  slates  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paper  are  unimportant.  They  occur  in  very  small 
quantity  and  at  a  few  places  only.  At  the  north  end  of  Cran- 
berry Lake  a  large  inclusion  is  embedded  in  gneiss.  The  graphite- 
quartz-schists  are  referred  to  again  later. 

The  quartzite  is  a  very  hard,  red,  or  gray  ferruginous  variety 
in  heavy  beds  in  which  stratification  laminae  are  rarely  discerned. 
In  a  few  localities  it  is  interbedded  with  quartzose  slates  and  lay- 
ers of  specular  hematite.  Tlie  conglomerates  differ  from  the 
quartzites  in  containing  pebbles,  tlie  most  abundant,  and  most 
prominent  being  of  white  quartz.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
present  also  a  few  pebbles  of  a  red  jasper-like  quartzite  and  of  an 
epidotic  rock  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  made  out.  In  thin 
section  the  quartzites  and  conglomerates  exhibit  their  fragmental 
character  very  plainly.  They  are  seen  to  be  composed  principal- 
ly of  quartz  grains,  some  of  which  are  enlarged  water-worn  sand 
grains,  and  a  sparse  cement  consisting  of  chlorite,  plates  <^f  hema- 
tite and  grains  of  magnetite.  In  certain  places  the  ferruginous 
interstitial  substance  increases  to  such  a  large  extent  that  the 
rock  has  been  worked  as  an  ore.  In  this  the  quartz  is  in  little 
fragments  embedded  in  a  groundmass  of  crystalline  hematite 
mixed  with  a  little  magnetite. 

The  limestone,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  member 
of  the  formation,  is  normallv  a  white  or  grav  marble  that  varies 
greatly  in  texture  from  place  to  place.  It  is  generally  coarsely 
granular,  but  in  some  places  it  is  fine  grained  and  in  a  few  locali- 
ties is  nearly  amorphous.  It  passes  locally  into  pink  or  yellow 
or  gray  varieties,  and  at  one  place,  where  it  has  been  (juarried  as 
an  ornamental  marble,  it  is  a  mottled  red  and  white  rock  speckled 
with  black  flakes  of  biotite.  AYhere  present  in  large  masses  the 
limestone  is  comparatively  free  from  included  minerals,  but  Avhere 
it  occurs  in  small  masses  embedded  in  gneiss  it  usually  contains 
diopside,  chondrodite,  phlogopite,  quartz  and  graphite.  Serpen- 
tine is  abundant  as  an  alteration  product  of  diopside  and  chon- 
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drodite,  and  talc,  asbestus,  and  treniolite  are  present  at  a 
few  points  Avliere  the  rock  lias  been  sheared.  Most  of  the  sili- 
cates and  some  of  the  quartz  are  ascribed  to  contact  action  with 
the  gneisses. 

The  limestone  is  almost  massive.  Bedding,  in  most  instances, 
is  very  obscure.  When  observable,  however,  it  usually  strikes  and 
dips  conformably  with  the  neighboring-  gneisses.  In  a  few  places 
the  limestone  is  apparently  folded,  l)ut  cases  where  folding  has 
been  proven  are  extremely  rare. 

At  the  north-east  end  of  Jennie  Jump  Mountain  a  hard,  dense 
silicious  rock  is  intimately  associated  with  the  limestone.  This, 
under  the  microscope,  shows  the  presence  of  diopside,  quartz,  a 
little  muscovite,  some  sphene  and  graphite,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  calcite.  Although  no  fragmental  quartz  grains  could  be  detect- 
ed in  any  of  their  slides,  the  rocks  are  regarded  as  silicitied  cal- 
careous sandstones  that  suffered  the  same  metamorphic  changes 
as  the  limestones  with  which  they  are  associated. 

The  rocks  of  the  Franklin  formation  are  intruded  by  black 
gneisses,  many  of  which  are  scapolitic,  by  veins  or  dikes  of  peg- 
matite and  bv  distinct  dvkes  of  Newark  diabases.  Here  and  there 
in  the  limestone  are  a  few  belts  of  magnetite,  some  of  which  have 
been  mined.  In  two  or  three  places  the  rock  is  cut  by  tongues  of  a 
light  colored  rock.  This  is  correlated  with  one  of  the  acid  gneisses 
of  the  district  (the  Losee  gneiss)  on  the  basis  of  its  composition. 

Age  of  Sedimentary  Series. — That  the  rocks  of  the  Franklin 
series  are  pre-Cambrian  admits  of  no  doubt.  Wolff  and  Brooks 
have  proven  this  for  the  limestone  in  the  Franklin  Furnace  quad- 
rangle, and  relations  between  the  limestone  and  the  Cambrian 
sandstone  similar  to  tliose  described  by  tliese  writers  have  been 
observed  at  many  other  places.  Tliere  have,  however,  been  no 
facts  discovered  that  serve  as  a  basis  for  separating  the  sedi- 
ments into  a  younger  and  an  older  series.  Until  such  facts  are 
discovered  all  the  sediments  are  grouped  in  a  single  series.  If 
we  accept  as  a  definition  of  the  Algonkian  that  it  is  a  series  com- 
posed essentially  of  pre-Cambrian  sedimentary  rocks  and  asso- 
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dated  igneous  ones,  then  the  Franklin  formation  is  Algonkian. 
The  Archean  is  represented  by  the  pebbles  in  the  Franklin  c<m- 
glomerates. 

The  Gneissic  Rocks. 

The  gneisses  of  the  Highlands  comprise  alternations  of  ap- 
proximately parallel  layers  of  rock  rich  in  potash,  with  another 
rich  in  soda,  and  others  rich  in  magnesia  and  iron.  The  rock  char- 
acterized by  high  content  of  potash  has  been  designated  the  By  ram 
gneiss,  that  containing  a  large  excess  of  soda  is  called  the  Losee 
gneiss,  and  those  rich  in  magnesia  and  iron  the  Pochuck  gneisses. 
There  are  all  gradations  between  the  three  varieties,  but  the  dis- 
tinct types  are  quite  widely  spread.  All  the  gneisses  exhibit  a 
well  defined  linear  structure  in  the  arrangement  of  their  consti- 
tuents which  are  elongated  into  cyndrical  grains,  or  are  grouped 
in  little  cylindrical  aggregates.  This  structure  dips  and  strikes 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  gneiss  layers  and  usually  pitches 
north-easterly  at  comparatively  low  angles  (15°-40°).  The  strike 
of  the  layers  is  usually  north-easterly  and  their  dips  high  to  the 
south-east,  though  strikes  and  dips  in  other  directions  are  some- 
times met  with.  In  a  few  places  the  layers  curve  and  their  dips 
change  correspondingly. 

The  Losee  Gneiss. — In  its  best  characterized  phase  the  Losee 
gneiss  is  a  white  rock  composed  of  oligoclase  and  quartz  with 
minor  amounts  of  a  light  green  diopside,  sphene,  apatite,  and 
magnetite  and  in  some  specimens  a  little  biotite.  Hypersthene 
is  present  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  phases,  when  the  rock 
takes  on  a  greenish  tinge.  The  linear  structure  is  not  as  pro- 
nounced in  the  Losee  gneiss  as  it  is  in  the  Byram  gneiss  because 
of  the  lack  of  contrast  in  the  colors  of  its  components.  On  frac- 
tures across  the  structure  the  rock  is  typically  granular,  but  in 
other  directions  a  more  or  less  well  defined  schistosity  is  noticed, 
especially  in  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  quartz.  An  an- 
alysis of  a  pure  white  variety  nearly  free  from  diopside  and  hy- 
persthene when  calculated  in  terms  of  standard  rock-minerals 
showed  a  norm  which  is  a  persodic  liparase,  or  a  noyangose. 
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The  Byram  Gneiss. — The  Byram  gneiss  is  a  medium  to  coarse 
grained  gray  rock  in  its  most  characteristic  outcrops.  Its  essen- 
tial components  are  microcline,  a  microperthite,  orthoclase, 
quartz,  brown  hornblende,  and  sometimes  green  pyroxene.  The 
accessories  are  sphene,  apatite,  and  magnetite  and  sometimes  bio- 
tite.  In  some  varieties  quartz  predominates  over  the  feldspars. 
In  others  it  approximatey  equals  them.  In  others  the  feldspars 
are  in  excess.  The  calculation  of  an  analysis  of  a  very  light  gray 
variety  containing  very  few  dark  components  yielded  a  norm 
which  is  a  soda-potassic  alsbachase  or  a  tehamose. 

The  structure  of  the  Bryam  gneisses  is  usually  strongly 
linear,  but  in  some  outcrops  the  rock  is  completely  massive.  On 
the  surfaces  of  all  fractures  that  are  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  elongation  of  the  component  minerals  the  texture  is  as 
granular  as  that  of  any  granite. 

The  Pochuck  Gneisses. — The  black  gneisses  are  all  grouped 
together  under  the  name  Pochuck  gneiss.  It  is  possible  that  the 
group  is  complex,  i.  e.,  that  all  the  rocks  placed  in  it  are  not  of 
the  same  origin.  It  may  well  be  that  some  of  the  dark  gneisses, 
like  some  of  those  in  the  Adirondacks  and  others  in  Eastern  On- 
tario, are  metamorphosed  sediments  or  tuffs;  many  of  them  are 
certainly  igneous  in  origin.  These  rocks  consist  essentially  of 
brown  hornblende,  green  augite,  and  oligoclase  with  subordinate 
amounts  of  magnetite,  apatite,  and  sphene  and  occasionally 
quartz.  Where  the  Pochuck  gneisses  are  closely  associated  with 
limestone,  as  in  the  tongues  or  dikes  intruding  this  rock,  the 
plagioclase  is  often  completely  replaced  by  scapolite.  These  scapo- 
lites  varieties  are  the  rocks  that  have  been  so  often  described  in 
the  New  Jersey  reports  as  "Gefleckter  gabbros."  Mineralogically 
the  feldspathic  phases  may  be  regarded  as  augite  diorites.  Only 
one  specimen  has  been  analyzed.  This  is  a  sparkling  black  schist 
that,  from  the  hand  specimen  alone,  might  have  been  classed  as  a 
hornblende  schist.  Chemically  it  is  almost  identical  with  some  of 
the  norites  described  by  Kemp  as  occurring  in  the  Adirondacks. 
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In  the  terms  of  the  new  nomenclature  its  masmia  was  an  auverffn- 
ose,  a  presodic,  doealcic,  gallare. 

The  structure  of  the  Pochuck  gneisses  is  more  schistose  than 
that  of  either  of  the  other  phases.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  natur- 
ally elongated  form  of  its  principal  constituents. 

Mapping  of  the  Gneisses. — The  interlayering  of  the  three 
types  of  gneiss  and  their  gradation  phases  is  so  complex  that  no 
attempt  to  map  them  in  detail  would  be  practicable.  In  some 
places  the  layers  are  only  a  few  inches  wide  and  consequently 
there  are  hundreds  of  them  in  a  small  area.  In  other  places  the 
gneiss  of  one  type  is  in  thick  layers,  and  those  of  the  other  types 
in  very  thin  layers.  On  the  surface  there  may  thus  appear  a  wide 
belt  of  the  predominant  gneiss  and  narrow  belts  of  the  others. 
While  all  the  gneisses  are  interlayered  with  one  another,  as  a  rule 
the  Pochuck  gneiss  is  more  frequently  associated  with  the  Losee 
gneiss  than  with  the  Byram.  No  large  area  is  covered  with  the 
Losee  phase  unmixed  with  Pochuck  bands,  though  large  areas  of 
the  Byram  gneiss  are  found  in  which  this  type  occurs  alone. 

In  mapping  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  represent  the  distri- 
bution of  the  different  gneisses  with  accuracy.  Only  the  pred(mi- 
inating  rocks  are  mapped.  It  is  to  be  understood  in  reading  the 
maps  to  be  published  in  the  folios  of  the  Survey  that  in  addition 
to  the  gneiss  represented  as  occurring  in  any  given  area  there  are 
also  present  smaller  quantities  of  the  other  two.  Of  course,  rocks 
intermediate  in  comxjosition  betAveen  the  type  phases  are  placed 
with  that  type  which  they  most  resemble. 

Relative  Ages. — With  respect  to  the  relative  ages  of  the 
gneisses  little  can  be  said.  They  are  so  intimately  associated  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  them  as  differing  widely  in  age.  The 
Losee  gneiss  is  unqjiestionably  younger  than  some  forms  of  the 
Pochuck  gneisses,  and  all  are  younger  than  the  Franklin  forma- 
tion. Further  than  this,  it  is  at  present  hazardous  to  express  an 
opinion. 
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Other  Gneissic  Rocks. 

Besides  the  gneisses  that  have  been  described  above  there  are 
present  also  in  the  gneiss-complex  long  thin  layers  of  a  garnetifer- 
ous  graphitic  gneiss,  and  of  a  graphite  quartz-schist.  The  former 
is  a  fine  to  coarse  grained  aggregate  of  quartz,  feldspar,  biotite 
or  muscovite,  garnet,  magnetite  and  graphite.  It  is  strongly 
schistose  and  in  many  places  it  exhibits  every  evidence  of  having 
been  crushed.  It's  coarser  varieties  grade  into  garnetiferous  peg- 
matites. The  fine  grained  varieties  may  also  be  crushed  pegma- 
tites, though  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  are  crushed  sedimen- 
tary rocks. 

The  quartz-graphite  schists  are  fine  grained,  very  schistose, 
dark  gray,  friable  rocks  composed  of  quartz,  biotite,  muscovite, 
occasionally  a  garnet,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  graphite, 
in  some  cases  reaching  3%  to  4%  of  the  rock's  mass.  The  gra- 
pliite  is  usually  associated  with  the  biotite.  The  two  are  often  in- 
tergrown,  though  in  most  cases  they  occur  in  plates  lying  side  by 
side.  In  thin  section  no  traces  of  fragmental  quartz  grains  can  be 
detected.  The  rock  is  now  completely  crystallized.  In  spite  of 
this  fact  it  is  thought  that  it  was  originally  a  sandstone,  which 
has  been  recrystallized  through  the  influence  of  igneous  intru- 
sions. The  fact  that  a  very  similar  rock  is  sometimes  observed 
closely  associated  with  the  Franklin  limestone  adds  plausibility 
to  this  conclusion. 

Pegmatite. 

The  most  prominent  rock  of  the  Highlands  aside  from  the 
gneisses  is  pegmatite.  It  is  evidently  the  youngest  of  the  pre- 
Oambrian  rocks,  since  it  is  found  cutting  all  the  others.  It  occurs, 
(1)  as  irregular  patches  in  the  midst  of  the  gneisses  and  grading, 
into  them,  (2j  as  dykes  cutting  across  the  structure  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  (3)  as  sheets  interpolated  between  the  layers  of  the 
gneisses  and  the  beds  of  the  limestone.  The  last  described  mode 
of  occurrence  is  by  far  the  most  common. 

Mineralogically   the  pegmatites  are   like  the  acid   gneisses. 
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Some  of  them  contain  oligoclase  as  their  predominating  feldspar, 
while  in  others  the  preponderating  feldsi^ars  are  microcline  and 
microperthite.  Their  other  components  are  hornblende,  magne- 
tite, graphite,  and  zircon,  with  occasionally  a  garnet.  Muscovite- 
pegmatites  are  extremely  rare.  Hornblende  is  abundant  in  many 
instances,  especially  in  pegmatites  that  are  associated  with  mag- 
netite ores.  In  some  cases  it  occurs  in  crystals  9  in.  to  12  in.  long. 
jNIagnetite  and  graphite  are  also  often  present  in  large  quantity. 
The  former  mineral  is  so  abundant  in  some  cases  that  the  rock  has 
been  mined  as  an  iron  ore.  The  gi'aphitic  varieties  also  are  in  a 
few  cases  verv  rich  in  this  constituent.  A  few  have  been  mined 
as  a  source  of  the  mineral. 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  magnetite  and  graphite 
has  not  yet  been  solved.  In  some  specimens  these  minerals  are 
completely  imbedded  in  feldspar  and  hornblende  and  thus  appear 
to  be  original.  In  other  specimens,  however,  magnetite  occurs 
in  the  interstices  between  the  feldspars  and  the  grai)hite  in  plates 
wrapping  around  quartz  grains.  In  these  cases  the  two  minerals 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  subsequently  to  the  solidification 
of  the  rock. 

Origin  of  the  Gneisses  and  Their  Structure. 

Because  of  their  similarity  in  composition  to  the  acid  gneisses 
it  is  inferred  that  the  pegmatites  are  intrusions  of  portions  of  the 
deep  seated  magma,  the  earlier  exudations  of  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Losee  and  Byram  gneisses.  These  rocks  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Pochuck  gneisses  are  thought  to  have  cooled  from  a 
molten  magma  which  invaded  a  pre-existing  series  of  sedimentary 
rocks  of  which  the  limestones,  quartzites,  conglomerates,  and 
slates  of  the  Franklin  formation  and  probably  the  graphitic 
quartz-schist,  and  the  finer  grained  garnet-graphite  gneisses  and 
possibly  some  of  the  Pochuck  gneisses  are  the  surviving  remnants. 

In  most  places  the  invasions  were  along  lines  running  north- 
east and  south-west,  resulting  in  the  regular  banding  which  is  so 
conspicious  a  feature  of  the  district.     In  certain  places  the  first 
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intrusions  were  along  curved  lines.  Later  ones  followed  these 
and  there  resulted  the  curved  belts  as  seen  south  of  Split-rock 
Pond. 

The  linear  structure  is  regarded  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
flowage  of  the  viscous  magma  and  of  crystallization  of  some  of  the 
minerals  of  the  rocks  under  the  influence  of  the  strains  produced 
by  the  flowage.  That  it  is  not  the  result  of  mashing  during  the 
diastrophic  movement  at  the  close  of  Paleozoic  time  is  shown  by 
tlie  fact  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  crushing  observed  in  any  of  the 
sections  made  from  specimens  taken  from  points  distant  fr(mi 
faults.  Moreover,  the  structure  is  found  well  developed  in  gneiss 
pebbles  embedded  in  the  Cambrian  quartzites,  and,  consequently, 
was  produced  long  l^efore  the  movements  at  the  close  of  the  Paleo- 
zoic occurred. 

After  the  solidification  of  the  gneisses  they  may  probably 
have  been  much  addition  made  to  tlie  comjilex  by  the  intrusion  of 
fluid  or  thinly  plastic  material.  This  intruded  material  was  forced 
between  the  tabular  masses  or  flat  lenses  of  the  already  almost 
completely  solidiqed  rocks  and  spread  out  as  plates  between  them. 
It  now  constitutes  the  numerous  pegmatitic  layers  that  are  so 
constant  and  uniform  a  feature  of  the  gneiss  areas  and  which 
usually  follow  the  banding  of  the  gneisses,  but  in  places  cross 
them  transversely. 

Structural  Features  of  the  Highland  Area. 

Of  the  structural  features  of  the  Highlands  there  is  little  to 
be  said.  Great  faults  bound  the  Highlands  on  the  south  and  sepa- 
rate the  gneisses  from  the  Paleozoic  and  Newark  rocks.  Others 
limit  the  south-east  sides  of  the  Highland  ridges  and  form  the 
north-west  sides  of  the  intervening  valleys.  If  any  longitudinal 
faults  exist  within  the  gneisses  they  have  not  been  recoguized. 
The  ridges  and  the  valleys  on  their  north-west  sides  form  parts  of 
single  crustal  blocks,  from  which  the  present  topograpliy  was 
carved. 

Minor  faults  are  common,  but  all  tliose  that  have  thus  far 
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been  recognized  cut  across  the  banded  structure  of  the  region. 
No  longitudinal  minor  faults  have  been  detected,  although  some 
of  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  mines  suggest  that  a  few  may 
be  present.  The  cross  faults  are  easily  recognized  by  the  hori- 
zontal displacements  they  have  produced  in  the  banding  of  the 
gneisses  and  in  the  ore  bodies  in  the  mines.  These  are  nearly 
always  to  the  right  as  one  faces  the  fault  plane  and  are  usually  of 
small  magnitude,  although  in  a  few  instances  they  measure  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  horizontally.  The  fault  planes  usually  strike 
about  N  30°  W,  and  dip  at  high  angles.  These  minor  faults  are 
important  practically  as  they  often  seriously  affect  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  magnetite  mines. 

The  Magnetite  Ore-Bodies. 

Any  discussion  of  the  Highland  geology,  however  brief, 
without  reference  to  the  deposits  of  magnetite  and  franklin- 
ite  would  be  incomplete,  although  areally  these  rocks  are  un- 
important. It  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time  to  discuss  their 
origin.  This  will  be  done  by  Dr.  Spencer  in  another  place.  At 
present  only  the  manner  of  occurrence  of  the  magnetite  can  be  out- 
lined. That  of  the  franklinite  and  zincite  is  so  well  known  that  it 
need  not  be  described. 

The  magnetite  deposits  occur  in  four  forms: 

(1)  As  richly  magnetiferous  pegmatites; 

(2)  As  small  segregations  in  the  gneisses; 

(3)  As  layers  or  bands  in  the  Franklin  limestone;  and 

(4)  As  interleaved  layers  in  the  gneisses. 

The  segregations  in  the  gneisses  are  small  affairs  and  have 
never  been  of  economic  value.  The  magnetiferous  pegmatites  have 
been  mined  to  some  extent,  but  the  material  is  necessarily  lean 
and  consequently  is  not  of  much  value  at  the  present  time.  The 
layers  in  the  limestone  and  in  the  gneisses  are  essentially  alike. 
They  are  series  of  flat  lenses  that  conform  in  strike  and  dip  with 
the  associated  limestone  and  gneisses  and  pitch  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  with  the  same  angle  as  the  neighboring  gneisses.  The 
lenses  are  arranged  one  above  the  other  'en  enchelon'  and  are  con- 
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nected  by  thin  sheets  of  ore  sometimes  only  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  ore  bodies  may  occur  in  any  kind  of  gneiss,  but  usual- 
ly there  is  some  of  the  dark  Pocliuck  variety  near  them. 

Lithologically  the  ore  is  only  a  very  richly  magnetiferous 
Pochuck  gneiss.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  same  kind  of 
minerals  that  comprise  this  gneiss.  It  differs  from  the  gneiss 
only  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  magnetite.  Here  and 
there  little  layers  of  pure  magnetite  are  observed  running  through 
the  impure  ore,  but  always  following  the  direction  of  the  plane  of 
strike  and  dip.  Very  little  of  the  rock  as  it  conies  from  the  mine 
is  marketed  as  ore.  Usually  it  requires  careful  cobbing  before  it 
is  suitable  for  shipment,  and  even  then  it  contains  considerable 
rock  material.  The  Hibernia  ore,  for  instance,  after  cobbing,  con- 
sists of : 

Magnetite     79.60 .  . 

Sphene    1.35 

Hornblende   


Pyroxene    ^    ^-^^ 

Feldspars    7.12 

Quartz    2.07 

Apatite    2.01 

Pyrite  and  Calcite    1.60 

COMI'ARI.SON   OF  THE   HIGHLAND  GeOLOGY   WITH   THAT  OF  THE 

Adirondacks  and  Eastern  Ontairo. 

A  comparison  of  the  geology  of  the  New  Jersey  Highlands 
with  tlmt  of  the  Adirondacks  and  Eastern  Ontario  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  Byram,  Losee,  and  Pochuck  gneisses  have  their 
equivalents  in  the  northern  districts,  and  that  in  general  the  three 
districts  are  essentially  similar. 

The  oldest  rocks  in  the  northern  districts  are  crystalline  lime- 
stones, quartzites,  and  micaceous  schists  that  are  considered  to  be 
metamorphosed  sediments.  Beneath  these  and  also  interlayered 
with  them  are  augite  gneisses  that  may  be  mashed  intrusive 
granites  or  the  extreme  phases  of  metamorphism  of  arkoses  or  acid 
volcanic  tuffs.  This  complex  is  invaded  by  gabbros  and  by  rocks 
called  syenites  that  are  practically  identical  with  the  BjTam 
gneiss  in  New  Jersey. 
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In  Ontario  there  is  in  addition  a  series  of  ampliibolites  whieli 
have  a  three  fold  origin.  Certain  ones  are  considered  to  represent 
limestones  that  have  been  altered  by  invading  granites.  Others 
have  been  produced  by  the  dynamic  alteration  of  basic  igneous  in- 
trusions; while  still  others  have  in  all  probability  resulted  from 
the  recrystallization  of  basic,  fragmental,  volcanic  material.  All 
three  processes  have  produced  amphibolites  that  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  one  another  either  by  appearance  or  by  chemical 
composition.  A  gneissic  granite  intrudes  the  sedimentary  rocks 
and  contains  fragments  of  the  amphibolites. 

The  geological  conditions  are  thus  practically  the  same  in  the 
Adirondacks,  Eastern  Ontario,  and  the  New  Jersey  Highlands,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  southern  area  no  gabbros  occur. 

In  the  northern  regions  the  fragmental  rocks  and  the  schists 
derived  from  them  are  collective  termed  the  Grenville  series  by  the 
international  committee  on  nomenclature,  and  the  granitic 
gneisses  that  are  instrusive  into  them  but  which  are  structurally 
beneath  them  are  called  Laurentian  gneiss. 

Very  recently  W.  G.  Miller  and  C.  W.  Knight^  have  sub- 
divided the  Grenville  series  of  Eastern  Ontario  into  an  older  and 
a  younger  series  separated  by  an  erosion  uncomformity.  The 
younger  series  is  correlated  with  the  Huronian  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior region  and  the  older,  for  which  the  name  Grenville  is  re- 
tained, is  correlated  with  the  sedimentary  portion  of  the  Kee- 
watin.  The  igneous  portion  of  the  Keewatin  is  represented  by  a 
spheroidal  or  ellipsoidal  greenstone.  No  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  igneous  portion  of  the  Keewatin  has  thus  far  been  discov- 
ered in  New  Jersey,  unless  a  few  of  the  rocks  that  have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  slates  belong  here,  nor  have  any  sediments  correspond- 
ing to  the  Huronian  series  as  defined  by  Miller  and  Knight  been 
recognized.  The  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Highlands  are  apparent- 
ly equivalent  to  their  Grenville  series. 


'16th  Report  Bureau  of  Mines  of  Ontario.     1907.     Pt.  I.  p.  222-223. 
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Some  Notes  on  River  Development  in  the  Vicinity  of 

Danville,  Illinois. 


CARROLL    H.   WEGEMANN 


SOME  NOTES  ON  RIVER  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  VICIN- 
ITY OF  DANVILLE,  ILL.* 

Introduction. 

Tlie  following  paper  is  a  description  of  a  small  area  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  the  quadrangle  mapped  and  described  by 
Leverett  in  Folio  67  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.  The  author  has 
endeavored  to  make  it  supplementary  to  the  former  work,  avoid- 
ing repetition  except  where  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  for  the  sake 
of  completeness.  He  would  wish  at  the  outset  to  express  his  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  Leverett  for  many  broad  conceptions  of  the 
region  which  have  aided  greatly  in  the  study. 

The  area  lies  between  parallels  40°4'  and  40°9'  and  between 
meridians  87°40'  and  87°45'  and  embraces  some  25  square  miles 
of  territory  about  the  junction  of  tlie  Salt  and  Middle  Forks  of 
Vermilion  River  in  Vermilion  Co.,  Illinois. 

Topography. 

The  topography  is  that  of  a  level  prairie  trenched  deeply  here 
and  there  by  streams  of  considerable  size.  Just  north  of  the  area 
stretches  the  broad  ridge  of  the  Bloomjngton  Moraine.  The  Ver- 
milion river  which  is  formed  by  tlie  union  of  Salt  and  ]Middle 
Forks,  and  is  later  joined  by  North  Fork  at  the  city  of  Danville, 
flows  south-eastward  to  meet  the  Wabash.  The  floor  of  its  val- 
ley lies  one  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  prairie.  Often 
the  flood  plain  is  narrow,  often,  however,  it  broadens  out  into 
bottom  lands  well-nigh  a  mile  in  width.  (PI.  Ill,  Fig.  1).  The 
valley  sides,  composed  of  shale  and  drift,  are  for  tlie  most  ])art 
steep  and  precipitous,  (PL  I,  Fig  1).  Partly  covered  by  timber 
as  they  are  they  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  tJie  somewhat 
monotonous  level  of  the  prairie. 

Descriptive  Geology. 

The  only  liard  rocks  exposed  within  the  area  are  those  of 
the  Coal  Measures  or  Pennsylvanian.    Upon  these  lie  the  deposits 

♦Accepted  as  a  Thesis  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1907. 
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of  the  glacial  and  interglacial  epochs,  these  deposits  embracing 
both  stratified  and  unstratified  material. 

The  Coal  Measures. — These  are  for  the  most  part  shales 
which  now  and  then  grade  into  shaly  sandstone  and  contain  thin 
beds  of  limestone.  The  shales  are  usually  blue  gray  in  color, 
sometimes  even  blue.  Thev  are  rather  finely  laminated  and  con- 
tain  numerous  concretions.  Where  undercut  in  the  bluffs  they 
stand  in  cliffs  so  steep  that  often  they  cannot  be  scaled.  On  the 
whole  the  shale  does  not  show  any  marked  difference  in  hardness 
from  one  place  to  another.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  point  later.  Fossils  are  comparatively  rare  except  just  above 
the  coal  seams,  where  fossiliferous  horizons  often  occur.  As  typi- 
cal fossils  may  be  mentioned  spirifer  camcratus,  discina  nitida, 
productiis  longispinus,  scminular  argentia,  comites  mesolohus, 
'bellerophon  percarrnatus,  hellerophon  carhonarious  pleurotoma- 
ria  grayvillenisis. 

Coal  Seams. — The  Danville  or  Number  7  coal  seam  outcrops 
at  the  base  of  the  bluffs  in  several  localities  within  the  area,  as 
at  the  knoll  in  the  flood  plain  of  Vermilion  River,  Sec.  15,  T  19 
N,  R  12  W,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  above  Mauck's  mine. 
It  is  also  found  a  few  feet  below  the  flood  plain  of  Salt  Fork  in  the 
western  part  of  the  area  where  it  is  mined  by  stripping  off  the 
river  silt.  The  seam  is  usually  from  5  to  6  feet  in  thickness.  It 
often  contains  lenses  and  veins  of  ironpyrites  in  such  amount  that 
the  latter  is  separated  from  the  coal  and  sold  separately.  The 
pyrite  materially  interferes  with  drilling  for  blasting,  but  is  said 
not  to  injure  the  quality  of  the  coal  which  lies  in  contact  with  it. 

Glacial  and  Interglacial  Deposits. — Before  taking  up  a 
discussion  in  detail  of  the  horizons  exposed  it  may  be  well  to  pre- 
sent actual  sections  of  the  drift  taken  at  different  localities  with- 
in the  area.  The  first  two  sections  occur  close  to  Middle  Fork 
and  show  the  terrace  gravel  or  valley  train  of  the  Bloomington 
ice-sheet.  The  third  section  is  in  the  north  bluff  of  Salt  Fork, 
south  of  the  little  town  of  Mission  Field,  situated  in  Sec.  17,  T.  19 
N.,  R.  12  W.,  just  west  of  the  area  discussed  in  detail.     It  may 
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be  considered  as  more  typical  of  the  drift  in  general,  since  it  is 
outside  the  area  of  the  valley  trains. 

section  exposed  along  the  road  on  the  point  hetioeen  the  Middle  and  Salt  Forks 

of  Verviilion  River. 

Feet  Inches 

Pebbles,    clay,   light   brown    2  0 

Fine  gravel,   water  laid    0  2 

Material  resembling  clay  soil    0  3 

Valley  train  gravel.   (Early  Wisconsin)    12  0 

Layer  of  large  boulders,  many  of  them  igneous    0  8 

Till,  matrix  of  clay  containing  small  pebbles,  early  Wisconsin       12  0 

Loess  containing  shells  of  gastropods,    (lowan?)    3  6 

Coal   Measure   shale    

Total    30  7 

Section  exposed  on  the  north  side  of  the  interurhan  cut  at  the  east  end  of  the 

bridge  over  Middle  Fork. 
(This  cut  is  made  in  the  filling  of  a  pre-glacial  valley.) 

Feet  Inches 

Pebbles,  clay    3  0 

Valley  train  gravel,   (Early  Wisconsin)    13  0 

Layer    of    Boulders     0  10 

Till  containing  bits  of  cedar  wood,  (Early  Wisconsin) 6  0 

Sand  lens,  very  irregular  in  outline,  contains  bits  of  wood, 

possibly  represents  a  mass  picked  up  bodily  by  the  ice..         4  0 
Till,  less  tenacious  than  that     above    and    containing    loess 

fossils    (Early   Wisconsin )     8  4 

Gary  silt,  bedded    0  8 

Fine  red  clay,  possibly  an  altered  form  of  the  silt  of  which  it 

seems  to  be  a  part   0  1 

Sand,    fine   brown    1  3 

Sand,   coarse,   crossbedded    2  0 

Silt,  blue,  contains  cedar  wood,  lower  limit  not  exposed...         3  0 

Total 42  2 

Sectiwi  exposed  in  the  bluff  of  Salt  Fork,  just  south  of  the  Hamlet  of  Mission 

Field. 

Feet  Inches 

Till,    (Early  Wisconsin)    15  0 

Loess  containing  shells  and  bits  of  cedar  wood   1  0    . 

Till,  the  upper  portion  containing  some  loess  fossils.     Early 

Wisconsin.     The  lower  portion  probably  Illinoian   10  0 

Coal   Measure   Shale    

Total 26  0 
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IlUno'uin  Drift. — Although  the  drift  of  the  Illinoian  cover- 
ed this  area  and  extended  far  to  the  south  and  east,  no  clear  and 
undoubted  exposure  has  been  observed  in  this  particular  local- 
ity. In  most  places  the  loess  of  the  lowan  seems  to  have  been  in- 
corporated with  the  Wisconsin  till  and  the  Illinoian  itself  to  have 
been  worked  over  bv  the  later  drift.  The  lines  of  demarcation  be- 
tween  the  Illinoian  and  the  Wisconsin  have  thus  in  most  cases 
been  obliterated  and  tlie  distinguishing  features  of  the  drifts 
themselves,  such  as  color  and  cementation,  are  not  always  accu- 
rate guides  to  identification. 

In  the  bluff  at  Mission  Field  the  loess  is  probabh'  not  wholly 
in  place  since  loess  fossils  appear  scattered  through  the  drift 
below.  The  bed  is  nearly  horizontal,  however,  and  so  little 
broken  that  it  cannot  have  been  moved  far.  The  drift  in  this 
locality  below  the  loess  is  probably  a  mixture  of  Wisconsin  and 
Illinoian  in  its  upper  portion;  the  lower  portion  immediately 
above  tlie  shale  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  Illinoian. 

The  Loess  (pre-Wisconsin) . — In  the  bluff  at  Mission  Field 
as  above  mentioned  a  layer  of  loess  a  foot  in  thickness  occurs  be- 
neath 15  feet  of  Wisconsin  till,  (PI.  I,  Fig  2) .  The  bed  is  exposed 
for  some  20  feet  and  lies  practically  in  a  horizontal  position.  At 
its  western  extremity  it  ends  abruptly,  the  layer  appearing  again 
at  a  level  some  three  feet  below.  Evidentlv  the  bed  has  been  dis- 
turbed.  The  till  for  some  feet  below  it  seems  identical  with  the 
till  above  and  moreover  contains  shells  derived  from  the  loess  it- 
self. It  is  probably  of  Wisconsin  age  and  has  been  shoved  be- 
neath the  layer  of  loess.  The  horizontal  position  of  the  bed  of 
loess  and  the  fact  that  it  is  but  little  broken  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  has  not  been  moved  far  from  its  original  position.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  frozen  when  disturbed  by  the  ice.  The 
loess  itself  is  a  very  fine  gi'ained  deposit,  something  between  a 
clay  and  a  fine  sand.  Its  color  is  yellowish  brown  when  moist. 
In  this  particular  bed  portions  are  darkened  by  the  presence  of 
carbonaceous  material  from  the  partial  decay  of  twigs  and  sticks 
which   embedded   in   it.       Some   of  these   bits   of   wood   are   in 
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a  surprisingly  good  state  of  preservation,  and  show  tlie  original 
grain  well.  Tliev  were  identified  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Hottes  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  as  white  cedar,  a  tree  which  is  not  now  found 
in  this  locality.  Their  presence  here  would  seem  to  suggest  a 
somewhat  colder  climate  than  that  of  the  present.  From  this  bed 
shells  of  5  small  species  of  gasteropods  were  identified  by  Prof. 
T.  E.  Savage  of  the  University  of  Illinois  as  undoubted  loess  fos- 
sils. 

On  the  point  between  Middle  and  Salt  Forks  loess  also  ap- 
pears as  is  indicated  in  the  section.  Here  the  bed  is  some  3  1-2 
feet  in  thickness  and  lies  upon  shale  so  disintegrated  that  it  was 
at  first  taken  for  the  blue  clay  matrix  of  the  till.  Little  carbona- 
ceous matter  is  present  here,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  a  soil 
zone  either  above  or  below  the  loess.  The  shale  must  have  been 
comparatively  bare  of  vegetation  when  the  loess  was  drifted  upon 
it.  The  soil  which  may  have  at  one  time  existed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  loess  was  probably  removed  by  the  early  Wisconsin  ice,  as 
the  till  lies  in  direct  contact  with  the  loess.  Shells  of  gastero- 
pods like  those  from  Mission  Field  occur  in  the  loess  but  are  not 
so  numerous  in  the  till  above  as  at  other  localities,  probably  be- 
cause the  loess  was  here  but  little  disturbed. 

Soil  Horizons. — As  already  indicated  the  Sangamon  and 
Peorian  soil  horizons  below  and  above  the  loess  have  not  been 
observed  in  definite  exposures  within  the  area  under  considera- 
tion. They  are  represented  by  bits  of  wood  and  carbonaceous 
materials  embedded  in  the  loess  and  the  Wisconsin  drift  to  be 
described. 

Inter-glacial  Stream  Deposits. — Of  the  work  of  streams  be- 
tween the  retreat  of  the  Illinoian  and  the  advance  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin ice-sheets  we  have  one  record  in  a  pre-glacial  valley  which  the 
present  stream  of  Middle  Fork  intersects  at  a  considerable  angle. 
The  valley  was  filled  after  its  formation  by  glacial  deposits  of 
Wisconsin  age.  These  are  now  exposed  in  an  E-W  cut  made  by 
the  interurban  line  from  Urbana  to  Danville,  some  twenty  rods 
south  of  the  Big  Four  bridge  over  Middle  Fork.     The  section  is 
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given  on  a  preceding  page.  Tlie  lowest  bed  exposed  is  of  firm 
blue  water-laid  clay.  Sticks  of  wood  resembling  cedar  were  ob- 
served 3  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bed.  Some  4  feet  of  the  clay 
are  exposed  at  an  elevation  30  feet  above  the  present  river.  The 
lower  limit  of  the  bed  is  hidden  by  debris.  Above  the  clay  is  a 
two  foot  bed  of  coarse  sand  in  which  cross  bedding  is  marked. 
Above  that  are  15  inches  of  fine  sand,  above  this  one  inch  of  red- 
dish brown  clay  containing  considerable  limonite  and  above  this 
8  inches  of  gray  silt  streaked  with  dark  layers  which  contain  car- 
bonaceous material. 

The  Wisconsin  till  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  gray  silt 
above  throughout  most  of  the  exposure,  but  at  the  western  end 
a  mass  of  the  till  has  pushed  down  to  the  blue  clay  below,  cutting 
out  the  sand  deposits,  (PI.  I,  Fig  3) .  Beyond  this  mass  of  till  the 
blue  silt  again  appears  but  the  beds  instead  of  being  horizonal 
are  tilted  slightly  to  the  eastward,  the  tilting  being  due  to  the 
disturbing  effect  of  till. 

The  beds  of  silt  and  clay  described  must  have  occupied  some 
time  in  their  formation.  The  presence  of  bits  of  wood  and  organic 
material  suggests  that  the  land  along  the  ancient  stream  was 
forested.  It  seems  i^robable  therefore  that  these  deposits  are  not 
associated  with  an  advancing  or  retreating  ice-sheet,  but  are  sim- 
ply the  results  of  normal  stream  action  during  an  interglacial  pe- 
riod. 

The  ancient  valley  in  which  these  deposits  occur  was  narrow. 
The  shale  in  the  bluff  5  rods  south  of  the  cut  marks  its  southern 
wall  and  shale  again  appears  high  in  the  bluff  below  the  Big  Four 
bridge.  The  valley  was  thus  probably  not  over  20  rods  in  width. 
Its  trend  is  uncertain.  It  mav  be  stated  however  that  the  east- 
ern  bluffs  of  the  small  valley  just  east  of  the  Middle  Fork  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  drift,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  preglacial 
valley  at  this  point. 

The  Early  Wisconsin  Drift — a.  Unstratified  Deposits. — It  is 
the  early  Wisconsin  drift  that  gives  to  the  country  its  topographic 
expression  since  it  represents  the  last  advance  of  the  ice  over 
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this  area.    As  typically  developed  the  till  consists  of  a  bluish  gray 
clay  matrix  in  which  are  embedded  pebbles  the  greater  percentage 
of  which  are  not  over  one-half  inch  in  diameter.    Boulders  a  foot 
or  two  in  diameter  are  however  not  at  all  uncommon.     The  peb- 
bles and  boulders  are  in  many  cases  derived  from  the  pre-Cam- 
brian  rocks  of  the  north,  though  a  large  percentage  of  them  are 
of  local  origin.     Finely  striated  limestones  are  frequently  seen. 
The  blue  clay  matrix  of  the  till  is  decidedly  compact  and  firm. 
In  color  it  much  resembles  that  of  the  coal  measure  shales.    Near 
the  surface,  around  the  roots  of  trees  and  along  joints  which 
give  access  to   surface  waters,  this  color   has  been  altered  to 
an   earthv   brown.     A   fine   foliation    is  xjften   observed   in   the 
till  in  certain  localities,  as  on  the  point  between  Middle  and  Salt 
Forks    where   it   is   immediately    below    the    layer   of   boulders 
at  the  base  of  the  terrace  gravel.     Horizontal  foliation  in  till  is 
usually  ascribed  to  ice  pressure.     In  this  particular  case,  how- 
ever, this  upper  portion  of  the  till  was  probably  some  20  feet  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  drift,  as  it  was  left  by  the  ice,  as  will  be 
explained  later.       Foliation    is  present   only   in  its  upper   18 
inches,     immediately     below     the     layer     of     boulders.       This 
portion  of  the  till  also  has  been  markedly  oxidized.     It  may  be 
that   its   foliation   is   in   some   way   connected   with   its   altera- 
tion    by     the    water     in     the     gravel     above.       In     this     con- 
nection it  may  be  noted  that  in  artificial  cuts  where  the  till  is 
exposed  it  often  exhibits  a  rough  foliation  parallel  to  the  exposed 
surface,  and  this  foliation  appears  to  result  from  the  ordinary 
processes  of  weathering,    (PI.  I,  Fig.  3). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ice  of  the  early  Wisconsin 
swept  over  a  country  which  was  covered  by  a  deposit  of  loess  upon 
which  forests  grew.  In  this  area  the  loess  being  comparatively 
thin  was  often  entirely  incorporated  with  the  till.  In  the  lower 
portion  of  the  till  shells  of  small  gasteropods  are  often  found  in 
considerable  numbers.  Thev  are  identical  with  those  which  oc- 
cur  in  the  loess.  In  certain  localities,  as  in  the  interurban  cut  at 
]Middle  Fork,  the  lower  portion  of  the  till  is  not  so  firm  and  tena- 
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ceous  as  that  above.  This  fact  together  with  the  presence  of  loess 
fossils  suggest  that  the  till  at  this  place  contains  a  large  admix- 
ture of  loess. 

At  this  locality  also  numerous  logs  and  bits  of  wood  occur 
embedded  in  the  lower  15  or  20  feet  of  the  drift.  These  vary  in 
size  from  twigs  to  logs  6  inches  in  diameter.  When  first  pulled 
from  the  drift  they  are  heavy  with  water  and  spongy,  but  show 
the  grain  well.  A  careful  examination  of  wood  from  this  locality 
has  not  been  made,  but  it  appears  to  be  white  cedar,  like  that  ob- 
served in  the  loess  at  Mission  Field. 

h.  Stratified  Drift. — Associated  with  the  Wisconsin  till  oc- 
cur deposits  of  stratified  vsand  and  gravel  which  were  formed  by 
the  waters  from  the  ice  sheet.  They  take  the  form  of  liorizontal 
beds  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  or  they  may 
occur  as  lens-shaped  deposits  within  the  drift.  They  are  very  ir- 
regular in  outline.  Often  the  upper  portion  of  the  sand  contains 
small  masses  of  the  till,  as  if  the  latter  had  been  shoved  down  into 
it  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice.  In  one  place  it  contains  a  mass 
of  sticks.  It  is  very  probable  that  some  at  least  of  these 
sand  lenses  were  incorporated  in  the  drift  by  the  advance  of  the 
ice  instead  of  being  put  down  in  place  by  glacial  waters. 

In  the  bluff  at  Mission  Field  two  thin  layers  of  sand  (not 
given  in  the  section)  occur  within  the  till  and  are  of  uniform 
tliickness  for  some  distance.  On  the  point  south  of  the  river  in 
Sec.  15,  T.  19  N.,  R.  12  W.,  at  the  top  of  the  bluff,  a  section  is  ex- 
posed as  follows : 

Gravel,   bedded 4  feet 

Layer  of  boulders  6  inches 

Till    6  feet 

G-ravel  and  sand,  bedded   6  feet 

This  deposit  follows  the  river  for  some  distance.  At  this 
particular  place  it  extends  back  from  the  river  12  or  15  rods.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  a  valle}'  train  deposit  covered  by  a  local  re- 
advance  of  the  ice-sheet. 
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In  the  ravine  to  the  north  of  the  river  a  similar  deposit  ap- 
pears above  a  mine  shaft.    The  section  here  is  as  follows : 

Wisconsin  till   6  feet 

Bedded  gravel  and  sand   6  feet 

Layer  of  boulders  1  foot 

Till    20  feet 

Shale    

Whether  these  are  local  deposits  or  whether  they  represent 
a  valley  train  covered  by  a  local  re-advance  of  the  ice,  the  writer 
is  unable  to  say. 

r.  Valley  Train  Gravel. — Deposits  of  stratified  gravel  and 
sand  occupy  a  definite  terrace  in  the  bluffs  along  Middle  Fork. 
The  deposit  is  usually  from  10  to  15  feet  in  thickness.  It  con- 
sists of  beds  of  coarse  sand  in  which  crossbedding  is  often  con- 
spicuous, and  layers  of  gravel  which  vary  fr«jm  fine  pebbles  to 
stones  3  inches  in  diameter,  (PI.  II,  Fig.  1) .  At  the  base  of  the  de- 
posit is  invariably  found  a  layer  of  large  boulders  some  of  which 
are  a  foot  in  diameter.  Some  of  the  beds,  especially  those  near  the 
base  of  the  deposit  are  cemented  by  calcium  carbonate  into  a  fairly 
firm  conglomerate.  Cementation  is  probably  going  on  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  the  horizon  is  a  water-bearing  zone  and  in  several 
localities  springs  depositing  travertine  occur  as  will  be  described 
below. 

This  gravel  deposit  rests  now  on  shale,  now  on  Wisconsin 
till.  Its  base  is  usually  at  an  elevation  of  55  or  60  feet  above  the 
present  river  or  some  40  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  coun- 
try. When  traced  northward  along  Middle  Fork  the  deposit  be- 
comes less  definite  in  outline  and  finally  merges  into  the  swells 
of  the  terminal  moraine.  In  fact  it  appears  to  be  the  remnant  of 
a  valley  train  deposited  when  the  edge  of  the  ice-sheet  stood  along 
the  line  of  the  Bloomington  moraine. 

The  valley  in  which  this  deposit  occurred  must  have  been  ex- 
cavated after  the  Champaign  substage  of  glaciation,  for  the  gravel 
to-day  rests  in  certain  places  on  Wisconsin  till.  This  ancient  val- 
ley was  from  30  to  10  feet  in  depth  and  near  the  mouth  of  Mid- 
dle Fork  a  half  mile  in  width  or  about  twice  the  width  of  the  pre- 
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sent  valley.  It  is  i3erhaps  remarkable  that  so  large  a  valley 
could  liave  been  excavated  between  the  Champaign  and  the  Bloom- 
ington  sub-stages  of  glaciation,  but  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  I^ever- 
ett/  there  is  evidence  in  the  shifting  of  the  axes  of  movement  of 
the  ice  lobes  between  the  Champaign  and  the  Bloomington  that 
this  interval  was  greater  than  that  usually  accorded  to  a  glacial 
sub-stage.  The  valley  was  for  the  most  part  excavated  in  uncon- 
solidated materials  and  the  volume  of  water  was  probably  great. 

The  layer  at  the  base  of  the  gravel  may  represent  boulders 
which  were  present  in  the  drift,  the  finer  material  having  been 
removed  in  the  excavation  of  the  valley.  The  boulders 
were  thus  concentrated  in  a  definite  layer  upon  the  valley  floor. 
As  the  stream  lost  something  of  its  energy  the  outwash  gravel 
from  the  ice  was  put  down  above  them. 

At  the  top  of  the  bluff  at  the  western  end  of  the  interurban 
bridge  over  Middle  Fork  the  gravel  is  being  used  by  the  company 
for  ballast.  The  deposit  here  rests  upon  shale  and  is  some  12 
feet  in  depth.  A  few  rods  to  the  west  along  the  track,  however, 
the  deposit  is  but  half  that  depth,  and  rests  upon  several  feet  of 
till,  below  which  the  shale  appears.  In  fact,  at  this  point  we  seem 
to  have  the  western  wall  of  the  old  valley  in  which  the  gravel  was 
put  down.  The  contact  of  the  gravel  with  the  till  which  formed 
the  valley  wall  can  be  quite  plainly  seen. 

Surface  Clay. — At  the  surface  in  this  area  occurs  a  deposit 
of  sandy  clay  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness  which  is  free 
from  pebbles.  It  is  light  reddish  brown  in  color.  The  grains  are 
not  as  fine  as  those  of  loess  but  they  are  not  too  coarse  to  be  wind 
blown  material.  The  deposit  occurs  above  the  till  and  also  above 
the  valley  train  gravel.  It  has  been  but  little  studied  by  the 
present  writer. 

Deposits  of  Calcium  Carbonate. — It  was  stated  that  the  only 
hard  rocks  exposed  within  the  area  are  the  shales  of  the  coal 
measures.  This  is  not  strictly  true  for  several  deposits  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  occur  which  may  be  mentioned  here,  since  the 
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waters  that  put  them  down  probably  obtained  their  material  from 
the  drift.  In  Sec.  16,  T.  19  N.,  R.  12  W.,  several  large  masses  of 
travertine  may  be  observed  among  the  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff, 
(PL  II,  Fig.  2).  These  lie  just  north  of  several  old  mine  drifts. 
One  of  the  masses  some  40  feet  long,  20  feet  wide  and  10  feet  thick, 
apparently  represents  three  separate  slumps  from  the  cliff  above. 
Several  smaller  fragments  lie  scattered  about.  The  bluff  in  this 
locality  is  110  feet  in  height.  It  is  shale  except  the  upper  20  feet, 
which  are  in  drift.  A  seepage  spring  issues  from  the  base  of  this 
drift  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  shale.  It  is  not  a  large  spring, 
but  causes  the  ground  to  be  soft  for  some  3  rods  along  the  face  of 
the  bluff.  At  one  point  an  inch  stream  of  water  forms  a  minature 
cascade  and  then  spreads  out  upon  the  leaves  and  is  half  lost  in 
ooze.  A  little  below  the  point  where  this  stream  issues  a  mass  of 
travertine  20  feet  long  and  12  or  15  feet  thick  clings  to  the  face  of 
the  bluff.  A  few  trees  grow  upon  it.  At  one  point  an  old  trunk 
was  evidently  buried  by  the  deposit  and  then  rotted  away,  leaving 
a  cylindrical  opening  some  8  inches  in  diameter. 

The  travertine  is  white  to  buff  in  color  when  freshly  broken. 
It  often  preserves  in  stone  the  forms  of  leaves  and  grass  stalks. 
It  is  probably  only  a  question  of  time  before  this  mass  will  be 
loosened  by  its  own  weight  from  the  face  of  the  bluff  and  roll  down 
to  join  its  fellows.  Below  this  mass  of  travertine  the  surface  of 
the  bluff  is  covered  with  a  calcareous  ooze.  Everywhere  among  the 
particles  of  dark  soil  may  be  observed  little  round  grains  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  which  are  evidently  growing  by  continued  precipi- 
tation of  the  salt  upon  their  surfaces. 

A  similar  but  smaller  deposit  is  to  be  seen  in  the  bluff  just 
north  of  the  east  end  of  the  Big  Four  bridge  over  Middle  Fork. 
Here  the  spring  issues  at  the  contact  of  shale  and  valley  train 
gravel. 

A  large  mass  of  travertine  also  lies  at  the  base  of  the  north 
bluff  of  Vermilion  River  in  the  western  part  of  Sec.  15,  T.  19  N., 
R.  12  W.    A  good  sized  spring  issues  from  gravel  at  the  top  of  the 
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bluff,  near  a  farm  house,  but  the  water  has  been  diverted  into  a 
recent  channel  and  no  deposit  is  to  be  seen. 

Finally  a  depost  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  form  of  stalac- 
tic  material  or  onyx  may  be  found  in  the  river  bluff  just  west 
of  the  ravine  which  comes  in  from  the  south,  in  the  south  eastern 
corner  of  Sec.  15,  T.  19  N.,  R.  12  W.  The  deposit  takes  the  form 
of  a  vein  cutting  the  shale,  and  as  the  river  is  rapidly  undercutting 
the  bluff  the  hard  onyx  stands  out  conspicuously  as  the  shale  is 
worn  away.  The  vein  is  from  10  inches  to  2  feet  in  thickness.  It 
extends  from  a  point  some  20  feet  above  the  river  upward  to  within 
40  feet  of  the  top  of  the  bluff,  a  distance  of  some  30  feet.  At  the 
top  and  bottom  the  deposit  ends  abruptly.  The  shale  in  con- 
tact with  the  deposit  does  not  appear  different  from  that  above  or 
below. 

The  vein  itself  is  for  the  most  part  compact,  but  here  and 
there  cavaties  occur  within  it.  From  the  sides  of  these  cavities 
stalactites  are  pendant. 

The  deposit  was  evidently  extended  by  deposition  of  calcium 
carbonate  in  minute  veins  along  joint  and  bedding  planes.  Small 
masses  of  the  shale  can  be  found  partially  inclosed  by  such  veins 
which  intersect  each  other  almost  at  right  angles.  The  manner  in 
which  the  shale  is  completely  removed  from  between  the  veins  is 
uncertain.  Cavities  may  be  observed  from  which  the  shale  has 
been  completely  removed  and  which  are  not  yet  filled  by  calcium 
carbonate. 

Deposition  is  evidently  not  proceeding  at  the  present  time. 
No  water  is  observed  in  connection  with  the  deposit.  The  widen- 
ing of  the  river  valley  and  the  cutting  of  the  ravine  have  left  the 
vein  of  onyx  running  diagonally  across  a  narrow  point  of  the  bluff. 

Physiography 
River  Valleys — A  glance  at  the  topographic  map  suggests 
two  rather  striking  peculiarities  of  the  rivers  of  this  region :  first, 
the  contrast  between  the  width  of  the  same  valley  in  different  por- 
tions of  its  course,  and  second,  the  contrast  in  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment between  the  vallej^s  of  the  main  stream  and  its  tributaries. 
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The  width  of  a  stream  usually  depends  upon  several  factors, 
important  among  which  are  the  energy  of  the  stream  expended  in 
lateral  corrasion,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  corraded.  The 
materials  corraded  in  this  locality  are  two,  the  shale  and  the  drift. 
The  shale  is  so  uniform  in  texture  and  hardness  for  the  most  part 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  unit.  The  drift  is  of  course  variable, 
but  is  always  more  easily  attacked  by  the  agents  of  erosion  than 
is  the  shale. 

According  to  Mr.  Leverett,^  the  country  u])on  which  the  drift 
was  deposited  was  one  past  maturity  in  its  topographic  develop- 
ment, a  country  of  gently  sloping  hills  which  rose  100  or  150  feet 
above  the  broad  open  vallej^s.  If  this  conception  is  correct,  the 
country  must  have  been  covered  with  drift  to  a  level  somewhat 
above  the  former  hill-tops,  as  no  rock  outcrops  at  the  surface  of 
the  prairie.  When  drainage  was  again  established,  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  ice  the  streams  might  or  might  not  have  followed  their 
former  channels,  according  as  to  whether  they  were  or 
were  not  completely  filled.  In  so  far  as  the  rivers  worked 
in  the  unconsolidated  drift  filling  of  former  valleys  their 
work  should  have  been  more  rapid  than  elsewhere.  At  first 
sight  therefore  it  might  appear  that  the  broad  expan- 
sions of  the  vallev  of  the  Vermilion,  like  that  below  the 
junction  of  Salt  and  Middle  Forks,  might  be  due  to  the  re-excava- 
tion of  pre-glacial  valleys,  while  the  narrower  portions  of  the  same 
valley  might  be  entirely  post-glacial  in  origin.  It  was  with  this 
thought  in  mind  that  the  present  study  was  undertaken. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Sec.  15,  T.  19  N.,  R.  12  W.,  a  knoll 
of  shale  entirely  cut  off  from  the  main  bluff  rises  in  the  flood 
plain  of  the  Vermilion,  (PL  II,  Fig  3).  At  this  point  the  flood 
plain  is  over  a  mile  in  width.  The  top  of  the  knoll  is  flat  and 
TO  feet  above  the  river.  It  seems  to  correspond  to  a  conspicuous 
terrace  on  the  bluff  opposite.  It  is  stated  by  the  residents  of 
the  vicinitv  that  thirtv  vears  ago  the  knoll  was  some  400  feet 
in   length   from   north   to   south.     A  coal   seam   outcrops   at   its 
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base,  and  the  caving  incident  to  mining  the  coal  combined  with 
the  undercutting  of  the  river  has  greatly  reduced  the  knoll  so 
that  its  crest  is  but  a  few  square  rods  in  area.  The  valley  that 
separates  the  knoll  from  the  main  bluff  is  perhaps  15  rods  wide 
at  its  top.  In  depth  it  is  50  feet,  its  floor  being  20  feet  above 
the  present  river.  Its  walls  are  rather  steep,  but  more  gentle 
in  slope  than  those  of  the  present  bluffs  of  the  Vermilion.  A 
section  taken  near  the  center  of  this  vallev  at  its  western  end 

t. 

is  as  follows: 

River  silt  with  layer  of  pebbles 5  feet 

Till,  tenaceous  clay,  with  small  pebbles 5  feet 

Danville  coal   seam    5  feet 

Another  section  taken  5  rods  south  of  the  last  at  the  base  of 

the  knoll  reads: — 

Water-laid  material,  pebbles  and  silt 2  feet 

Fragments  of  shale,  perhaps  a  slump  from  the  knoll,  or  a  deposit  from  ice  4  feet 

Brown  silt 2  feet 

Blue  silt  1  foot 

Granite  rocks,  with  fragments  of  coal,  water  laid 1  foot 

Danville  coal  5  feet 

It  is  evident  from  tlie  above  that  we  have  liere  a  pre-gUicial 
valley,  since  glacial  till  occurs  in  place  upon  its  floor. 

But  if  this  valley  is  pre-glacial  it  must  liave  been  situated 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  main  pre-glacial  line  of 
drainage  since  it  is  of  small  size  and  very  shallow  in  comparison 
with  the  deep  valleys  of  the  ancient  Vermilion  as  described  by 
Mr.  Leverett,^  and  since  tlie  drainage  of  that  i)erio(l  was  so  well 
established  that  small  side  valleys  would  not  be  in  direct 
connection  with  those  of  large  size.  If  this  reasoning  is  correct, 
it  will  be  apparent  that  the  present  course  of  the  Vermilion 
in  this  particular  locality  is  entirely  post-glacial,  and  that  the 
broad  flood  plain  here  observed  is  not  due  to  the  rapid  re- 
excavation  of  a  pre-glacial  valley.  Confirming  this  view  is  the  fact 
that  the  valley  walls  from  the  juncti(m  of  Salt  and  Middle  Forks 
to  this  point  are  composed  of  shale  to  a  height  of  at  least  50 
feet  above  the  river,  (PI.  I,  Fig  1) . 

^Folio  67,  U.  S.  G.  S.,  p.  3. 
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Returning  again  to  a  consideration  of  the  knoll  above  de- 
scribed, we  note  that  it  was  doubtless  separated  from  the  main 
bluff  by  the  re-excavation  of  a  small  pre-glacial  channel  after  the 
present  river  had  established  its  course  to  the  south  of  it.  This  re- 
excavation  was  probably  begun  by  the  work  of  gullies  and  the 
wash  of  the  rains,  but  at  some  time  in  high  water  the  present 
river  must  have  rushed  through  the  old  cliannel.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  present  valley  just  below  this  point  narrows 
greatly  so  that  the  greatest  effect  of  high  water  would  be  felt 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  knoll.  Judging  by  the  river  deposits  which 
occur  in  the  old  valley  and  also  by  the  almost  complete  re-excava- 
tion of  the  valley  itself  the  present  river  must  have  flowed  through 
this  old  channel  for  some  considerable  period  of  time  at  a  stage 
in  its  historv  when  its  bed  was  at  a  level  some  20  feet  above 
that  of  the  present. 

The  problem  of  variation  in  valley  width  may  be  approached 
in  another  way.  If  the  wide  parts  of  the  valley  have  been  de- 
pendant for  their  formation  on  the  softness  of  the  materials  in 
their  walls  as  the  controlling  factor,  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
walls  in  the  narrow  portions  of  the  valley  composed  of  re- 
sistant materials,  of  shale  for  example,  rather  than  drift.  At 
the  extreme  western  border  of  the  area  the  valley  of  Salt  Fork 
is  unusually  narrow.  On  the  south  steep  bluffs  of  shale  are 
undercut  by  the  river,  but  on  the  north  the  valley  wall  rises 
in  a  gentle  slope  strewn  with  glacial  boulders.  This 
is  clearly  till  in  place.  It  mantles  the  slope  to  a  depth  of  from 
5  to  15  feet.  Below  it  is  the  shale.  The  top  of  the  bluff  here  is 
an  irregular  terrace,  some  75  feet  above  the  river  and  covered 
by  drift  to  a  depth  of  10  or  15  feet.  Perhaps  it  should  hardly  be 
considered  as  a  true  terrace.  Evidently  Salt  Fork  at  this  point 
has  followed  for  a  short  distance  at  least  the  channel  of  a  small 
pre-glacial  stream.  The  presence  of  the  till,  however,  in  one 
bluff  was  not  sufficient  to  effect  a  widening  of  the  valley.  Evi- 
dently S(mie  other  principle  enters  here  as  the  controlling  factor. 

In  tlie  southern  part  of  Sec.  16,  T.  19  N.,  R.  12  W..  just 
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south  of  the  junction  of  the  Salt  and  Middle  Forks  a  second 
knoll  of  shale  rises  in  the  flood  x^lain,  (PI.  Ill,  Fig.  1).  It  is  70 
feet  in  height  and  bears  on  its  top  a  thin  deposit  of  valley  train 
gravel.  Apparently  it  represents  the  same  terrace  as  does  the 
knoll  described  above.  Vermilion  river  is  at  present  actively 
undercutting  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  knoll.  The  slope  at 
the  northern  extremity  is  also  very  abrupt.  On  the  south-west 
the  slopes  are  more  gentle  and  at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
the  drop  is  very  gradual. 

South  of  the  knoll  the  level  bottom  land  is  some  10  feet 
above  the  present  flood  plains  of  the  river.  Several  old  stream 
channels  corresponding  in  width  to  that  of  the  present  stream 
may  be  traced  upon  its  surface.  The  valley  bluffs  to  the  south 
are  of  shale  and  are  very  abrupt,  (PI.  Ill,  Fig  2).  A  river  of 
considerable  size  must  have  cut  at  their  bases,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant time.  The  onlv  river  which  could  have  held  this  course 
is  the  Salt  Fork.  In  that  case  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  there 
was  a  more  direct  channel  north  of  the  knoll.  In  other  words 
when  Salt  Fork  flowed  south  of  the  knoll  to  join  Middle  Fork 
someAvhat  to  the  eastward,  the  knoll  Avas  united  with  the  point 
which  lies  between  Middle  and  Salt  Forks.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  deposit  of  valley  train  gravel  also  occurs  upon  this 
point.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  present  valley  between 
the  knoll  and  the  point  was  opened  by  the  lateral  corrasion  of 
the  two  streams.  Salt  and  Middle  Forks,  working  upon  op- 
posite sides  of  the  point.  Whether  or  not  the  AAork  of  the  streams 
was  aided  by  the  presence  of  drift,  filling  some  small  pre-glacial 
valley  at  this  place  it  is  impossible  to  say.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  this  was  the  case. 

The  above  discussion  has  not  been  introduced  at  this  point 
without  purpose.  We  have  seen  that  differences  in  the  nature 
of  the  materials  composing  its  bluffs  seem  inadequate  to  account 
for  the  variations  in  width  of  the  Vermilion  vallev.  Anvtliing 
which  tends  to  direct  the  current  of  a  river  against  one  of  its 
banks  tends  to  widen  the  valley  of  that  river.     The  reversal  of 
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one  meander  means  a  change  in  the  meanders  below.  The  reflec- 
tion of  the  current  from  bank  to  bank  continues  down  stream 
till  the  energy  of  the  swing  is  exhausted.  The  change  in  the 
course  of  Middle  Fork  above  described  would  involve  not  only  a 
reversal  of  meanders  but  a  considerable  change  in  the  place  of 
union  of  the  two  streams.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent 
these  changes  have  been  effective  in  producing  the  widening  of 
the  valley,  yet  it  seems  probable  that  they  may  have  been  a  con- 
siderable factor  in  bringing  this  about,  perhaps  the  controlling- 
one. 

In  considering  the  course  of  Middle  Fork  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  valley  alternately  narrows  and  widens.  The  long  axis  of 
the  broad  expansions  being  often  at  right  angles  to  the  present 
course  of  the  stream.  In  fact  the  stream  seems  to  have  con- 
siderably straightened  its  channel.  It  is  suggested  by  Mr. 
Leverett^  that  the  winding  course  of  Middle  Fork  was  originally 
determined  by  the  hills  and  inequalities  of  the  Bloomington 
moraine,  through  which  it  flows.  Only  the  most  southerly  of 
these  expansions  is  included  within  the  area  here  considered. 

Except  for  the  drift  filling  of  the  small  pre-glacial  valley 
already  referred  to  at  the  interurban  cut  the  eastern  bluffs  of 
Middle  Fork  are  composed  of  shale  to  a  point  perhaps  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  above  its  mouth.  Here  the  bluff  swings  suddenly 
to  the  north-east  forming  the  south-eastern  wall  of  a  broad 
amphitheatre-like  widening  of  the  valley.  The  river  is  seen  com- 
ing in  from  the  north-west  along  the  western  edge  of  a  broad 
expanse  of  flood  plain.  At  the  point  where  it  swings 
against  its  eastern  bluff  the  shale  disappears  and  for  lialf  a 
mile  to  the  north-east  the  bluff  bordering  the  wide  valley  on  the 
south  is  composed  entirely  of  drift.  Then  shale  again  appears 
and  the  broad  expanse  suddenly  narrows  to  the  small  valley 
of  a  brook  coming  in  from  the  north-east  to  join  Middle  Fork. 
On  the  north-west  side  of  the  broad  expanse  the  bluffs  are  man- 
teled  with  drift,  although,  in  the  small  ravine  just  east  of  the 

'Folio  No.  67,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  6. 
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house  on  the  point,  shale  appears  at  an  elevation  65  feet  above 
the  river.  Judging  by  the  steepness  of  the  bluffs,  this  broad 
expansion  of  the  valley  is  inferred  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
meander  of  Middle  Fork  which  has  since  been  abandoned  by 
the  straightening  of  the  stream's  course,  but  in  this  case  the 
relations  of  the  drift  in  the  walls  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
unconsolidated  filling  of  a  pre-glacial  valley  materially  aided  the 
cutting  of  the  stream. 

Terraces. — The  deposit  of  valley  train  gravel  occurring  in 
terraces  along  Middle  Fork  and  the  Vermilion  has  already  been 
referred  to  but  a  further  discussion  of  the  subject  is  necessary  at 
this  place.  The  point  of  land  just  east  of  Middle  Fork  and  south 
of  the  interurban  line  is  entirely  covered  by  the  deposit  of  gravel, 
which,  however,  is  thinner  than  usual  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
point.  Its  surface  forms  a  terrace  some  70  feet  above  the  present 
river  and  20  feet  below  the  level  of  the  prairie  to  the  east.  In  look- 
ing from  the  point  eastward  across  the  little  A'alley  which  runs  al- 
most parallel  with  that  of  Middle  Fork  a  narrow  terrace  is  ob- 
served at  the  same  elevation  upon  the  drift  l)luffs  opposite.  No 
gravel,  however,  occurs  here.  The  surface  of  the  terrace  would 
seem  to  be  independent  of  the  gravel  deposit. 

In  passing  north-west  along  the  eastern  bluff  of  ^Middle  Fork 
a  terrace  is  seen  on  the  point  in  the  western  part  of  Sec.  9,  T.  19 
N.,  R.  12  W.  It  is  some  16  rods  in  width  and  is  at  an  elevation  of 
60  feet  above  the  present  river.  Numerous  large  glacial  boulders 
are  scattered  over  its  surface,  which  appears  to  be  of  till  with 
shale  some  10  feet  below.  No  train  gravel  is  present  in  the 
terrace  but  it  occurs  in  a  ridge  which  rises  10  feet  above  the 
terrace  on  the  east.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  top  of  this  ridge 
is  thus  on  a  level  with  the  terrace  south  of  the  Big  Four  tracks. 
This  ridge  running  north  and  south  is  narrow;  beyond  it  to  the 
east  is  a  shallow  depression  which  is  suggestive  of  a  temporary 
stream  channel.  It  is  too  indefinite,  however,  to  enable  one  to  make 
sure  of  its  nature.  The  terrace  here  described  is  thus  at  a  level  10 
feet  below  that  which  marks  the  top  of  the  valley  train  gravel. 
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These  relations  suggest  that  the  gravel  was  at  one  time  present  on 
this  terrace  also,  but  that  it  was  removed  by  subsequent  stream 
cutting  leaving  the  larger  boulders  at  the  base  of  the  deposit 
upon  the  new  bed  thus  formed.  The  terrace  was  not  cut  suffi- 
ciently wide  at  this  point  to  remove  the  gravel  deposit  entirely. 
A  variation  of  10  feet  in  elevation  is  not  unusual  upon  the  flood 
plains  of  Middle  Fork,  so  that  this  terrace  may  correspond 
practically  to  the  terrace  which  levelled  the  surface  of  the  valley 
train  deposit  further  down  the  stream. 

Still  further  north  along  the  east  side  of  Middle  Fork  in 
Sec.  5,  U.  19  N.,  K.  12  W.,  another  terrace  is  observed  at  an 
elevation  of  68  feet  above  the  river.  Several  glacial  boulders  are 
scattered  over  it  but  no  terrace  gravel  is  observed.  Along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  terrace  the  surface  rises  abruptly  20  feet 
to  the  general  level,  88  feet  above  the  stream.  At  one  point 
it  contains  stratified  gravel.  On  the  west  the  terrace 
falls  away  in  a  steep  bank  of  drift  to  the  flood  plain  of  the 
river,  but  on  the  south  a  second,  lower,  terrace  of  considerable 
extent  occurs  at  an  elevation  40  feet  above  the  stream. 

The  70  foot  terrace  is  again  seen  opposite  this  point  across 
Middle  Fork  as  a  narrow  shelf  on  the  bluff  where  a  tributary 
valley  comes  in  from  the  west. 

As  before  mentioned  the  point  between  Middle  and  Salt 
Forks  and  the  knoll  to  the  south  represent  a  terrace  from  60  to  70 
feet  above  the  river.  A  corresponding  terrace  may  be  seen  on 
the  bluffs  at  the  south  side  of  Salt  Fork  just  west  of  its  junction 
with  Middle  Fork.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Vermilion  in  Sec. 
15,  T.  19  N.,  R.  12  W.,  just  north  of  the  knoll  previously  de- 
scribed occurs  a  marked  terrace  at  70  feet  above  the  river,  (PI. 
Ill,  Fig.  3) .    In  a  road  cut  the  following  section  is  exposed : 

Sand  and  glacial  gravel,  water  laid 2       feet 

Shale  disintegrated  to  a  sticky  clay  ^¥j  feet 

Clay  shale    

On  the  south  side  of  the  river  in  Sec.  11,  T.  19  N.,  K.  12  \V., 
is  a  terrace  50  rods  in  width,  which  is  believed  to  correspond  to 
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the  terrace  last  described.  On  the  southern  side  this  terrace  is 
bounded  by  a  marked  bluff  rising  to  the  general  level  of  the  coun- 
try. It  will  be  observed  that  the  narrowing  of  the  river  valley  at 
this  point  has  occurred  since  the  formation  of  this  terrace,  for 
the  valley  at  that  time  was  one  of  considerable  width. 

Summary. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  present  drainage  in 
this  particular  area  is  believed  by  tlie  writer  to  have  been  some- 
what as  follows : — 

Pre-glacial  valleys  were  practically  obliterated  by  the  deposit 
of  drift.  The  waters  poured  out  by  the  ice  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Bloomington  moraine  excavated  a  broad  valley 
some  40  feet  in  depth  along  the  course  of  what  is  now  Middle 
Fork  and  deposited  in  this  channel  a  valley  train. 

As  the  ice  retreated  and  the  load  of  the  stream  was  de- 
creased it  worked  over  the  surface  of  the  gravel  deposit,  ^partly 
removing  it  and  cutting  out  a  channel  which  did  not  always 
correspond  exactly  with  the  valley  first  formed.  The  flood  plain 
formed  at  that  time  is  now  represented  by  the  TO  foot  terrace. 
A  similar  valley  was  in  the  meantime  being  excavated  by  the 
Salt  Fork  and  the  Vermilion  itself. 

The  energy  of  the  stream  was  in  some  way  renewed,  possibly 
bv  the  removal  of  some  obstruction  toward  its  mouth,  and  the 
cutting  of  the  present  valley  continued  with  at  least  one  lialt 
marked  bv  the  lower  terrace  on  the  Middle  Fork. 

The  peculiar  immaturity  of  the  tributary  streams  as  com- 
pared with  the  main  drainage  lines  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  part 
at  least  by  the  extreme  flatness  of  the  surface  which  favors  ab- 
sorption of  the  water  into  the  soil  rather  than  run-off  and  sup- 
plies the  main  streams  through  seepage  springs  rather  than 
through  small  tributaries  which,  were  they  swelled  by  a  greater 
per  cent  of  the  water  whicli  falls  upon  the  level  surface,  would 
speedily  dissect  the  prairie  into  a  maze  of  hills  and  valleys.^ 

^The  above  work  was  done  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  writer  is  in- 
debted to  Professor  T.  E.  Savage  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Bayley  for  kindly  aid  and  criti- 
cism. 
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Plate  I 


Figr.  1.  Shale  bluffs  with 
^  ipping  of  drift.  Vermil- 
ion river,  looking  east. 
See.  11.  T.  19  X.,  R.  VI  W. 


Fig.  2.  Bed  of  loess  one 
foot  in  thickness  in  the 
river  bluff  just  south  of 
Mission  Field.  Se<\  17.  T. 
19  X.,  R.  12  W.  The  bed 
has  been  somewhat  dis- 
turbed for  loess  fossils  oc- 
cur in  the  till  below.  At 
the  left  a  bit  of  wood  ap- 
pears in  the  loess.  Wis- 
consin till  is  seen  above. 
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Fig.  3.  Pre-Wisconsin 
stream  deposits  in  the  cut 
of  the  interurban  line  in 
the  east  bluff  of  Middle 
Fork.  Sec.  9,.  T.  19  X..  R. 
12  W.  The  lowest  bed  is 
of  blue  clay.  Cedar  wood 
was  found  where  the 
workman  is  digging.  The 
water  laid  deposits  air 
pear  the  darker  in  the 
picture.  Wisconsin  till  is 
seen  in  the  upper  third  of 
the  picture  and  also  cuts 
out  the  stream  deposit  on 
the  left.  A  log  appears  in 
the  upper  center  of  the 
picture. 
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Plate  II 


Fig.  1.  Valley  train 
gravel  of  Wisconsin  age. 
West  bluff  of  Middle  Fork 
just  south  of  the  interur- 
ban  track,  The  large 
boulders  in  the  foreground 
come  from  the  base  of  the 
deposit,  which  here  rests 
on  shale. 


Fig.  2.  Masses  of  trav- 
ertine at  the  base  of  the 
east  blatr  of  Vermilion  riv- 
er Sec.  19,  T.  19  X.,  R.  12 
W.  These  masses  of  trav- 
ertine were  formed  by  a 
spring  near  the  top  of  the 
blufif.  They  seem  to  have 
been  dislodged  by  their 
own  weight  and  to  have 
rolled  down  to  their  pres- 
ent position. 


Fig.  3.  Knoll  of  shale  in 
in  the  flood  plain  of  the 
Vermilion,  looking  east. 
The  small  valley  on  the 
left  separating  the  knoll 
from  the  main  bluff  is 
lirohably  preglacial. 
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Plate  III 


Fiff.  1.  Knoll  in  flood 
lilain  of  the  Vermilion 
south  of  the  junction  of 
Salt  and  Middle  Forks, 
looking  east.  Salt  Fork 
whic'h  now  flows  north  of 
this  knoll  probably  flowed 
to  the  south  of  it  at  one 
time. 


Fig.  2.  Valley  bluffs  south 
of  knoll  shown  in  Fia.  1. 
Sec.  21.  T.  19  X..  R.  21  W. 
The  house  is  built  on  an 
alluvial  fan  deposit.  No 
river  at  present  flows  be- 
tween this  bluff  and  the 
knoll  to  the  north. 
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FiK.  .3.  The  70  foot  ter- 
race on  the  nortli  bluff  of 
the  Vermilion  in  the  east- 
ern i)art  of  See.  15,  T.  19 
N..R.  12  W,  looking  north. 
The  blufi'  in  the  back- 
ground rises  to  the  level 
of  the  i>rairie. 
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Outline  map  showing  approximate  location 
of  Mastodon  remains  discovered  in  Illinois. 


NOTES  ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  MASTODON  IN 

ILLINOIS. 

Introduction. 

There  are  so  many  recorded  discoveries  of  fossil  remains  of 
the  mammoth  and  mastodon  throughout  the  Ignited  States  that 
any  further  ccmtribution  to  the  already  abundant  literature  on 
the  subject  may  seem  superfluous. 

Within  the  last  two  months,  however,  three  discoveries  of 
mastodon  remains  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Geological  Department  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  these 
have  led  the  writer  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  distribution  of 
the  genus  in  the  State. 

From  such  investigation  it  would  appear  that  the  pre-historic 
geographic  conditions  of  Illinois  determined  the  habitat  of  the 
^lastodon  and  that  the  location  of  such  remains  when  found 
"in  situ"  and  thus  sliowing  where  the  pachyderms  died  may  be 
of  value  in  deciphering  the  topographic  features  of  pre-glacial 
time. 

Glaciation  with,  its  attendant  phenomena  of  drift  and  sur- 
face denudation  have  very  largely  erased  the  earlier  Pliocene  topo- 
graphy which  antedated  the  several  ice  invasions  of  the  region. 
With  this  view  in  mind  we  should  first  review  the  distribution 
of  the  genus  Mastodon  before  describing  its  position  in  Illinois. 

Elephantine  Types  in  North  America. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  Tertiarv  Period  when  Mammalian 

t. 

life  was  approaching  its  culmination  in  giant  terrestrial  forms 
there  were  living  in  various  parts  of  the  Ignited  States  four  or 
five  animals  related  to  our  modern  elephant.  The  more  im- 
portant of  these  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Mammut  americanus,  Kerr,  (1792).  (Mastodon  ameri- 
canus,  Cuvier,  (1834). 
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(2)  Elephas  primigenius,  Bluinenbacli,  (1803).  (The 
Northern  Mammoth). 

This  was  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  elephant  species 
though  its  remains  are  usually  not  as  well  i^reserved  as  are  those 
of  the  smaller  Mastodon. 

(3)  Elephas  eolumbi,  Falconer,  (The  Southern  Mammoth). 
A  form  generally  ranging  south  of  Elephas  primigenius,  and, 

judging  from  the  size  of  the  teeth  discovered,  with   its  larger 
representatives  inhabiting  the  SouthAvest. 

(4)  Elephas  imperator,  Leidy. 

A  form  approaching  the  modern  elephant  but  with  very  long 
tusks.  This  species  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  interior  regions 
of  North  America  extending  from  Nebraska  into  Mexico,  where 
a  sixteen  foot  tusk,  probably,  the  largest  in  existence,  was  found. 

Perhaps  the  more  commonly  known  type  of  the  above  pachy- 
derms is  the  Mastodon,  (Mammut  americanus,  (Kerr),  whose 
earliest  appearance  seems  to  be  in  the  Ticholeptus  Beds  (Deep 
River)  and  the  Loup  Fork  of  the  Upper  Miocene.  Professor  E. 
D.  Cope  believed  that  nine  separate  species  of  the  Mastodon  ex- 
isted in  North  America  and  that  the  animal  continued  to,  if  not 
into,  the  human  period.^ 

Mastodon — Earliest  Appearance  and  Distribution. 

In  New  York  state  the  Mastodon  is  said  to  have  entered  after 
the  retreat  of  the  ice  sheet  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial  period  where 
it  succeeded  the  Northern  Mammoth.^  The  genus  is  common  from 
New  York  to  Florida  and  extends  west  to  Alaska,  northward  into 
Ontario  and  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  southern  extension 
to  the  Gulf  is  evidenced  by  the  abundance  of  Mastodon  bones  on 
Petite  Island,  four  miles  from  Vermillion  Ba}^,  La. 

^The  Mastodons  of  North  America.  E.  D.  Cope,  Amer.  Nat.  Vol.  18,  (May  1884) 

pp.524-526. 
-Description  of  Mastodon  by  F.  A.  Lucas  in  Pliocene  &  Pleistocene.  Maryland 

Geological  Survey,  pp.  160-163.    Contains  also  an  excellent  description  of  the 

origin  and  distribution  of  the  elephant  group  and  map  illustrat'ng  their 

N.  American  extension. 
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Although  appearing  earlier  it  is  probable  that  the  Mastodon 
survived  the  larger  mammoth  and  so  well-preserved  and  fresb 
are  many  of  its  bones  that  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was 
seen  by  earlier  man  in  North  America. 

Since  the  American  Mastodon  appears  first  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  the  Western  United  States  and  because  its  nearest 
relative  and  possibly  the  same  species,  is  Mastodon  borsoni,  of 
Siberia,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  introduction  of  the 
genus  into  America  was  by  way  of  the  Alaskan  peninsula  rather 
than  from  Europe  over  an  uplift  of  the  present  sub-marine  North 
Atlantic  plateau.  This  theory  is  somewhat  fully  explained  in  an 
article  just  published  by  H.  S.  Lull,^  in  which  the  author  discusses 
the  evolution  of  the  elephant  as  well  as  his  distribution.  The 
same  idea  of  the  introduction  of  the  Mastodon  from  the  north- 
west was  earlier  developed  by  Professor  H.  F.  Osborn  who  con- 
siders Africa  the  original  home  of  the  entire  elephant  tribe. 
From  Africa  it  appears  to  have  migrated  into  Europe  and  later 
into  Siberia  and  thence  across  Behring  Strait  and  down  the 
Alaskan  coast  into  the  United  States.  While  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  Mastodon  could  have  endured  the  cold  climate  which  his 
cotemporary  the  Northern  Hairy  Mammoth  certainly  withstood 
yet  he  was  able  to  migrate  fully  as  widely  as  his  larger  relative. 

Occurrences  in  Illinois. 

Passing  to  the  occurrence  of  the  Mastodon  in  Illinois  we 
give  below  a  photograph  of  a  first  right  upper  molar  found  re- 
cently some  thirty-three  miles  east  of  Urbana  near  Rossville,  on 
the  banks  of  the  North  Fork  of  Vermilion  River,  Vermilion 
County. 

This  tooth,  (PI.  LV,  Figs.  2, 3), measuring  four  and  five-eighths 
in  length  and  three  and  three-eighths  inches  in  width  possesses 
about  the  cusps  unusually  thick  and  beautiful  opalescent  enamel 
which  is  but  slightly  wrinkled. 

Another  find  has  just  been  reported  at  Pesotum,  fourteen 

^Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  Mar.  1908.  p.  202 
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miles  south  of  Urbana.  The  bones  were  found  on  Mr.  Pfeffer's 
farm  three  and  one-half  feet  below  the  surface  by  workmen  dig- 
ging a  tile  ditch.  One  of  the  teeth  measured  over  six  inches  in 
length  and  when  first  dug  was  embedded  in  the  jaw  bone,  but 
upon  being  brought  to  the  surface  the  bone  part  crumbled  away. 

A  third  and  much  more  valuable  discovery  has  lately  been 
unearthed  at  Maple  Park,  Kane  County  and  here  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  skeleton  has  been  exhumed  that  further  digging  may 
reveal  the  entire  skeleton.  The  photograph  (PI.  IV,  Fig  1.)  show- 
ing a  portion  of  these  remains  has  been  sent  to  the  writer  by  Mr. 
Aaron  Hummel,  who  reports  the  following  parts:  The  lower 
jaw,  weighing  85  pounds;  complete  with  all  the  teeth.  The  com- 
plete set  of  bones  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  head ;  six  vertebrae 
of  the  neck,  six  of  the  back  and  nine  of  the  tail ;  two  shoulder 
blades;  one  front  leg  bone  (femur)  ;  thirty  ribs,  a  few  toe  bones, 
and  a  bone  which  Mr.  Hummel  thinks  is  the  knee  cap.  The 
bones  were  reported  to  be  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  below  the  surface. 

Professor  E.  D.  Cope  mentions  an  interesting  discovery  in 
1880  of  an  almost  entire  skeleton  of  a  mastodon  six  miles  west 
of  Hoopeston,  Vermilion  County,  that  was  eleven  feet  high,  six- 
teen feet  in  length  of  body  and  carried  tusks  which  were  nine 
feet  in  length,  twenty-two  inches  in  circumference  at  their  base 
and  weighed  in  their  water  soaked  condition  175  pounds.  Be- 
tween the  ribs  were  bits  of  crushed  grasses  and  herbs  upon  which 
the  mastodon  had  fed  before  its  death.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  grasses  were  similar  to  types  existing  to-day  in  that 
vicinity.^  Professor  Cope  adds  that  "These  grasses  witli  the  land 
and  small  fresh  water  shells  indicate  that  in  Illinois  the  mastodon 
met  his  death  in  wandering  through  the  clays  and  marshes  in 
which  he  became  mired." 

Of  much  earlier  date  are  the  finds  which  were  mentioned 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Geological  Survey  Reports  of  Illinois. 
The  first  of  these  appears  in  Vol.  IV,  ( 1870, )  p.  36  where  mastodon 

'American  Naturalist,  Vol.  16,  (Jan.  1882)  p.  75. 
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and  mammoth  bones  are  reported  from  Loess  deposits  of  Pike 
County.  On  page  46  of  the  same  report  ^Nlr.  \^'()rthern  in  speak- 
ing of  Adams  county  savs  "The  remains  of  the  Mammoth, 
Mastodon,  Megalonyx,  Casteriodes  and  other  extinct  animals  oc- 
cur in  the  loess  indicating  that  it  is  a  deposit  formed  in  a  fresh 
water  lake,  into  which  the  bones  of  land  animals  and  the  shells 
of  terrestrial  molluscs,  were  swept  bv  the  streams  running  int<) 
it  from  the  adjacent  land.*" 

Again  in  the  same  report  on  page  113  Mr.  H.  AI.  Haunister 
states — "A  portion  of  the  remains  of  a  mastodon,  rousisting  of  the 
tusks,  and  several  teeth,  were  obtained  in  excavating  for  the 
track  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  near  the  city 
of  Aurora,  Kane  County,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  Clark  Seminary  at  that  place.""  This  material  was  from  the 
superficial  deposit  overlying  the  drift. 

Again  in  the  same  Volume  p.  193  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  writes 
'T)uring  the  autumn  of  1868,  the  remains  of  a  mastodon  were 
found  at  Turner's  Strippings,  abcmt  three  miles  east  of  ]\[orris, 
Crundv  Countv  tinder  18  inches  of  bhu-k  muckv  soil  and  about 
fotir  feet  of  yellowish  loam,  and  resting  on  about  one  foot  of  hard 
blue  clay  which  covered  the  Coal,"  and  he  adds  "The  locality  is 
a  portion  of  the  old  river  ])ottom  and  in  the  lack  of  personal 
observation,  I  am  tinable  to  ascertain  whether  the  animal  was 
mired  and  died  here,  or  to  suppose  that  the  carcass  was  deposited 
here  by  the  river." 

In  the  same  Geological  Survey  report  ^Ir.  Bradley  tinder 
Vermilion  County  refers  to  a  partly  decayed  mastodon  skeleton 
which  was  found  2  miles  S.  E.  of  Fairmouut  in  Sept.  1868. 
These  bones  were  lying  partly  ui>on  and  partly  embedded  in 
the  marly  clay  under  some  two  feet  of  soil  and  the  ti]i  of  on<* 
tusk  was  within  13  inches  of  the  surface.  This  was  an  old  shell- 
bearing  clay  of  an  earlier  slough.  The  interesting  feature  of 
this  discovery  was  the  fact  that  the  Ixmes  had  been  gnawed  and 
were  mixed  up,  indicating  that  after  death  the  mastodon  was  a 
prey  of  carniverous  types  occupying  the  same  habitat. 
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In  Vol  lime  VI  of  the  Reports,  under  (iallatin  County,  Mr.  E. 
T.  Cox  on  p.  114  describes  the  Brine  Springs  wliich  were  par- 
tieuhirly  frequented  by  tlie  Mastodon  and  Mamniotli,  the  bones 
of  both  being  found  in  some  abundance  around  a  spot  called  "Half 
Moon."  Also  on  the  same  page  he  states  that  "Teeth  of  the 
Mastodon  were  found  last  summer  close  to  the  water's  edge  in 
front  of  Shawneetown".  These  were  in  a  sliallow  deposit  of 
bluish  clay  resting  upon  yellow  clay  and  gravel  which  corresponds 
to  the  beds  of  the  "Half  Moon*'. 

Again  in  Vcdume  VIII  of  the  Survey  Reports  ]Mr.  >Vortheu 
mentions  in  the  Drift  deposits  of  Alton  and  ( -hester  the  discovery 
of  remains  of  the  Mastodon,  ]N[ammoth,  ^legalonyx,  Bos  primi- 
genius,  and  Casteroides  ohiensis  (beaver). 

Of  very  much  earlier  date  than  the  series  of  brief  records 

contained  in  the  State  Survey  Reports  is  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  W. 

Foster  of  Monson,  Mass.^   written  over  50  years  ago  in  which 

Foster  mentions  the  occurrence  of  the  fossil  elephant  in  Illinois 

and  gives  a  section  at  Urbana  of  the  Drift  materials  (pp.  162-163) 

which  is  as  follows — 

Urbana  Rantoul 

1.  Prairie  Soil  2  ft.  9  in 3  feet 

2  Yellow  Clay  3  feet 5  feet 

3.  Red  Sand  2  feet 7  feet   (gravelly) 

4.  Yellow  Clay  30  ft  5.  in 51  feet  (Blue  Clay) 

5.  Sand  witli  pebbles  5  feet 7  feet  (Sand) 

4  ft.  6  in.   (Syenite  Bowlder) 
Quicksiaaid. 

Total 43  feet  2  in  77  feet  6  in. 

The  author  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  ^lastodon  bones  at 
Beaucoup,  Washington  County  18  feet  deei)  in  the  above  prairie 
drift  below  the  yellow  clay  and  in  the  older  and  reddish  clay. 
He  also  states  tliat  at  Sandoval,  ^Marion  County,  about  24  miles 
north    "other"    (Mastodon?)    remains   were   found   about   twelve 

^On  the  Geological  Position  of  the  Deposits  in  which  Occur  the  RemaAns  of  the 

Fossil  Elephant  of  North  America.      Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.   Sci.,  Vol.  X; 
(1856)   1857,  Part  2,  pp.  148-169. 
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feet  below,  in  a  similar  position.  And  further  adds  that  at 
Rloomfield,  Edgar  County  tlie  remains  of  a  jaw  and  three  teeth 
were  found  in  the  yellow  claj,  about  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
face.   Finally,  he  gives  the  following  section  at  Danville. 

1.  Soil   5  feet 

2.  Gravel  with  tones  of  a  pachyderm   ( Mastodon?)    8  feet 

3.  Clay 2  feet 

4.  Fine  washed  sand  resting  on  Coal  measure  rocks  2  feet 

Total    17  feet 

Foster  considered  that  the  Fossil  Elephant  belonged  to  the 
Newer  Pliocene  Period  and  that  he  commenced  his  existence  be- 
fore the  drift  agencies  had  entirelv  ceased.  This  he  calls  the 
"Fluviatile  Period."  In  concluding  he  makes  the  following  in- 
teresting observation  "Although  in  rare  instances  the  remains 
of  the  elephant  and  the  Mastodon  have  been  found  side  by  side, 
there  are  deposits,  in  which  elephant  remains  are  entombed, 
apparently  older  than  any  that  contain  those  of  the  mastodon; 
and  at  the  same  time,  there  are  deposits  apparently  newer, 
containing  mastodon  remains  in  which  those  of  the  elephant  liave 
never  been  found.  The  inference  might  therefore  be  drawn  that 
although  at  one  time  contemporary  the  one  was  introduced  earlier 
while  the  other  survived  later."  (Foster  loc  cit.  page  lf>!)|. 
The  later  discoveries  since  Foster's  time  of  the  mastodon  in  the 
Upper  Pliocene  have  shown  that  the  reverse  was  true. 

Summary. 

The  occurrences  of  the  mastodon  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  have 
been  listed  and  published  by  Netta  C.  Anderson  and  Prof.  J.  A. 
Udden^  of  Augustana  College.  From  this  list  much  of  the  data 
has  been  obtained  for  the  accompanying  outline  map.  ( See 
reverse  side  of  title  page). 

If  the  recorded  discoveries  are  representative  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  genus  mastodon  in  Illinois  it  will  be  noted  tliat 
the  majority  of  "finds"  came  from  a  l)elt  extending  north  and 
'Augustana  Library  Publications  No.  5.  1905. 
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soiitli  aud  aloDg  the  eastern  side  of  the  state.  Elsewhere,  as  in 
Adams,  Pike,  Madison  and  Randoli>h  eonnties  adjoininjr  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  in  such  localities  as  at  Beaucoup,  NVash- 
ington  county  and  other  interior  sections,  the  remains  seem  to 
have  been  found  near  some  stream  or  river  basin.  The  finds  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  state  have  been  at  Maple  Park  and  at 
Aurora  in  Kane  County;  near  Morris,  (irundy  County; 
Hoopeston,  Iroquois  County ;  Rossville,  Danville,  Pesotum  and 
Fairmount  in  Vermilion  County;  Murdoch  in  Douglas  County; 
Bloomfield  in  Edgar  County;  Shawneetown  in  (Jallatin  County, 
and  at  Sandoval  in  Marion  County. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  uearlj^  every  writer  who  has 
discussed  the  subject  that  the  nmstodou  liad  a  great  fondness 
for  swamps  and  low  marshes. 

It  seems  far  more  probable  to  the  writer  that  such  a  ponder- 
ous animal  was  not  only  poorly  ada])ted  to  such  a  habitat  but 
that  this  would  be  the  very  gr(»und  which  he  would  strive  to 
avoid.  From  time  to  time  the  animals  would  undoubtedly  be 
forced  to  approach  brine  marshes  in  search  of  salt  but  it  would 
not  necessarily  follow  that  they  lived  in  swamps.  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  their  habitat  was  along  the  pre-glacial  basins  of 
Pliocene  streams  and  that  they  wandered  up  and  down  such 
drainage  basins  keeping  as  far  as  possible  from  soft  mucky 
ground  in  which  they  might  easily  mire.  It  has  already  been 
l)ointed  out  that  we  do  not  find  Mastodon  bones  on  the  plains 
of  Kansas,  although  the  mammoth  was  present  there.  It  is 
much  more  'plausible  to  suppose  that  the  mastodon  like  the 
Mammoth  migrated  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and,  where 
the  land  had  gentle  slopes,  that  he  preferred  to  search  for  his 
food  along  the  sequestered  banks  of  shaded  streams  where  he 
would  be  protected  from  inclement  weather  rather  than  in  the 
exposed  plains,  where  his  more  hardy  cotemporary  might  wander 
with  much  greater  ease.  The  long  line  of  fossil  remains  run- 
ning in  a  north  and  south  belt  across  eastern  Illinois  may  very 
easil}'  indicate  an  extension  of  the  original  drainage  from  Lake 
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Michigan  southward  to  the  Gulf  and  since  the  Mastodon  is 
found  in  some  abundance  on  the  Gulf  sliores  to  the  south  and 
along  a  belt  northward  to  near  Lake  Michigan  we  may  suppose 
that  he  existed  here  for  a  long  period  of  time.  As  the  monster 
wandered  up  and  down  such  depressions  he  would  eventually 
approach  the  head  waters  of  the  smaller  streams  until  finally 
he  might  migrate  across  an  adjacent  river  divide  ,and  again 
advance  and  return  along  another  river  system. 

The  fact  that  the  Mastodon  is  preserved  in  muck  and  clay 
and  in  swampy  places  is  exactly  what  we  might  expect  even  if 
the  animal  did  not  live  in  such  soft  ground  during  his  lifetime. 
If  he  lived  along  the  stream  borders  he  must  have  died  there 
and  in  flood  seasons  and  during  sudden  climatic  changes  he 
would  naturally  perish  and  thus  his  carcass  would  float  down 
the  rivers  and  become  buried  in  the  nearest  swamp}^  portion  of 
the  river  flood  plain  into  which  the  incoming  sediment  would 
most  favorably  assist  in  protecting  his  skeleton  from  decomposi- 
tion by  atmospheric  agencies.  Even  if  we  grant  that  the  finding 
of  an  occasional  tooth  may  have  but  little  bearing  upon  the 
habitat  of  the  mastodon  we  yet  may  contend  that  where  the 
major  portion  of  the  skeleton  is  preserved  we  may  suppose  that 
the  monster  met  death  somewhere  near  the  spot  where  its  body 
was  entombed  but  this  does  not  require  his  existence  in  the 
middle  of  a  swamp  where  the  skeleton  happens  to  lie.  The 
finding  of  the  extinct  beaver  remains  near  the  mastodon  would 
support  the  theory  that  the  mastodon  lived  near  wooded  and 
shady  streams  and  was  seldom  found  on  the  broad  open  plains. 

If  an  occasional  mastodon  perished  in  migrating  from  one 
stream  to  another  across  countrv  we  ought  to  find  his  remains 
upon  the  upland  along  with  the  mammoth  which  did  exist  there. 
Decomposition  would  of  course  be  more  rapid  if  he  perished 
upon  elevated  land  surfaces  but  since  the  bones  are  large  and 
massive  and  because  the  mammoth  is  found  there  the  theorv 
of  rapid  decomposition  would  hardly  explain  his  total  absence 
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in  such  regions  as  on  Kansas  plains.  Fnrtlier  comparative  study 
is  necessary  before  a  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  reached  but 
we  believe  the  above  suggests  a  new  line  of  investigation  whicli 
has  not  yet  received  proper  consideration. 
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Plate  IV 


Fig.  1.     Photograph  of  portion  of  Mastodon  Skeleton  lately  unearthed  at  Maple  Park.  Kane  Co..  Ill 

(3>^  miles  south  of  town.) 


^'^'  ^mnll'l^  ^'r^  °*  Mastodon  tooth  'First  right  upper       ^'^-  3-    ^''ew  of  same  tooth  as  .seen  from  above.       Showing 
moiar;,  snowing  fangs  fairly  well  preserved,    x  ■,%  excellent  .state  of  preservation  of  cusps  and  enamel.      x% 
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PEEFACE. 

Popular  interest  in  the  jjrinciple  of  uiiuority  representation 
has  slowly  and  steadily  increased  since  its  first  application  in 
Denmark  in  1855  and  in  England  in  1867,  and  recent  years  have 
seen  the  principle  extended  in  practice  to  many  parts  of  the  world. 
In  1889  it  was  introduced  into  Japan  contemporaneously  with  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  government.    In  the  early  nineties 
it  made  its  appearance  in  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Ticino  and  Neu- 
chatel  from  which  it  spread  in  succession  to  the    Cantons    of 
Geneva,  Zug,  Solothurn,  Berne,  Friburg,  Basel  and  Schwyz,  being 
applied  in  some  cases  to  the  election  of  the  cantonal  legislatures, 
in  others  to  the  municipal  councils.     In  1891)  it  was  introduced 
into  Belgium,  in  1905  into  ]Moravia ;  in  1906  into  Finland  and 
Wtirttemberg,  in  1907  into  Sweden  and  Tasmania  and  in  1908 
into  Cuba  and  Oregon.     In  the  meantime  the  priuicple  has  had  a 
practical  test  under  favorable  conditions  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
through  a  period  extending  over  nearly  forty  years. 

The  present  paper,  originally  prepared  for  the  Seminar  in 
political  science  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  embodies  the  results 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  workings  of  the  cumulative  voting 
system  for  the  choice  of  representatives  in  the  Legislature  of  Illi- 
nois, an  examination  of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged 
against  the  system  in  the  form  in  which  it  exists  and  a  consider- 
ation of  its  effect  upon  the  personnel  of  the  Legislature  and  upon 
the  activity  of  the  political  parties  in  the  nominaticm  of  candi- 
dates. 

Mr.  Moore  finds  that  in  onlv  three  instances  since  tlie  scheme 
was  put  into  operation  has  it  failed  to  give  the  principal  minority 
party  in  each  district  representation,  and,  also,  that  with  three 
exceptions  third  parties  have  always  been  able  to  choose  repre- 
sentatives in  each  Legislature,  the  number  usually  ranging  from 
two  to  five  members.    Of  course,  the  scheme  does  not  secure  exact 
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proportional  but  only  minority  representation,  yet  so  far  as  the 
two  dominant  parties  are  concerned,  the  representation  which 
each  secures  approximates  fairly  the  principle  of  proportionality. 
The  minority  party  does  not  ordinarily  secure  undue  representa- 
tion, but  owing  to  certain  "mishaps"  which  are  fully  explained 
by  Mr.  Moore,  there  have  been  some  instances  (twenty-four  alto- 
gether) in  which  the  minority  actually  secured  more  than  its 
rightful  share  of  representatives — a  contingency  which  might 
hai^pen  under  any  system  of  representation. 

The  system  necessarily  requires  party  control  and  super- 
vision in  determining  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  nominated 
by  the  two  dominant  parties  in  each  district.  Obviously,  as  Mr. 
Moore  shows,  if  each  party  should  nominate  three  candidates  in 
each  district,  as  is  advocated  by  some  reformers,  tliough  it  would 
give  the  voters  a  wide  range  of  choice,  it  Avould  necessarily  result 
in  the  destruction  of  the  principle  of  minority  representation  and 
the  dominant  party  in  each  district  would  secure  all  three  of  the 
representatives  to  be  elected  and  the  minority  none.  He  points 
out  that  if  the  law  should  require  eacli  party  to  nominate  as 
many  candidates  as  there  are  places  to  be  filled  the  minority  party 
to  save  itself  would  be  forced  to  treat  two  of  the  candidates  as 
technical  merely  and  would  ''plump"  its  votes  on  the  third  candi 
date,  otherwise  it  would  fail  to  secure  any  representation  at  all. 
The  new  primary  law  recognizes  the  practical  necessity  of  party 
control  by  empowering  the  party  committee  in  eacli  district  to 
determine  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  nominated  by  its  party, 
and  the  criticism  which  lias  been  directed  against  this  provision  as 
one  which  fosters  machine  control  and  bossism  is  not  well  founded 

Mr.  Moore  clears  the  system  of  several  objections  that  hi\ve 
been  urged  against  it  and  asserts  that  none  of  them  or  all  of  tliem 
together  are  sufficient  to  condemn  the  system.  Most  of  the  evils 
complained  of  would  exist  equally  under  any  other  system  nm\ 
certainly  the  gerrymander  would  flourish  as  it  does  not  under 
the  present  method.  The  practical  difiiculties  of  voting  and  can- 
vassing the  returns  under  the  present  system  are  too  inconsider- 
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able  to  constitute  a  real  objection.  The  cumulative  method  un- 
doubtedly secures  what  its  advocates  intended  it  to  accomplisli, 
namely,  the  legislative  representation  of  the  principal  minority 
party  in  the  State,  and  this  result  has  been  secured  without  serious 
practical  difBculties.  Whether,  therefore,  the  system  should  be  re- 
tained is  mainly,  though  not  wholly,  a  question  of  the  merits  of 
minority  representation  as  a  princij)le  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

J.  W.  GARNER, 
Professor  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  Illinois. 
December  9th,  1908. 
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I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  founders  of  the  American  Republic  were  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  equal  political  rights  to  all,  but  in  n 
country  so  extensive  and  populous  as  the  United  States,  direc; 
participation  in  government  by  each  citizen  was  obviously  impos- 
sible. To  avoid  this  difficulty  and  yet  apply  tlie  theory  to  a  prac- 
tical government  a  representative  democracy  was  formed.  It 
was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  the  scheme  adopted  secured  only 
partial  representation  inasmuch  as  officials  were  sometimes  elected 
by  an  actual  minority  of  the  voters  and  consequently  large  classes 
had  no  authorized  agent  in  the  legislative  councils.  To  remedy 
this  defect  various  plans  were  proposed,  differing  in  details  and 
complexity,  but  which  in  general  may  be  classified  as  the  limit- 
ed vote,  the  cumulative  vote,  the  "free  list,"  and  preferential 
voting. 

The  movement  for  representative  reform  was  not  accidental 
but  was  the  logical  result  of  prevailing  conditions  and  theories. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  various  states 
busied  themselves  with  liberalizing  their  governments  and  prop- 
erly distributing  political  power  among  the  legislative,  judicial 
and  executive  departments.  When  this  was  accomplished  to  some 
degree  of  satisfaction  their  attention  was  next  turned  to  securing 
better  representation  for  minority  parties  and  factions  which  had 
greatly  increased  because  of  the  wide  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  England  there 
was  a  particular  reason  for  advocating  proportional  representa- 
tion, for  when  the  number  of  voters  was  largely  augmented  in  1867, 
the  aristocratic  and  landed  classes  feared  that  they  would  be 
entirely  excluded  from  representation  in  the  government  unless 
some  form  of  minority  representation  should  be  provided.  The 
political  leaders,  however,  were  soon  convinced  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  newly  made  voters  and  consequently  lost  in- 
terest in  the  reform. 
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While  active  agitation  for  representative  reform  began  about 
1865,  its  origin  can  be  traced  farther  back.  In  1814  Norway  made 
some  provisions  in  its  constitution  for  tlie  representation  of  minor- 
ity parties.  During  the  discussion  on  the  Reform  Rill  in  England 
in  1832,  minoritv'  representation  was  considered  but  received  no 
legal  recognition.  In  the  United  States  some  of  the  states,  where 
the  general  ticket  plan  of  election  prevailed,  were  sending  single 
party  delegations  to  Congress  and  in  1812  that  body  directed  that 
Representatives  in  Congress  should  be  elected  by  the  district 
method,  thus  insuring  better  representation  for  both  parties  and 
localities.  In  1845  the  Danish  government  adopted  a  plan  of  pro- 
ixu'tional  representation. 

The  year  1844  marks  the  beginning  of  a  permanent  literature 
and  systematic  study  of  the  subject.  In  tlmt  year  appeared 
Thomas  Gilpin's  work  entitled:  "On  the  Representation  of  ]Minor- 
ities  of  Electors  to  Act  With  the  ^lajority  in  Elected  Assemblies," 
but  the  volume  attracted  little  attention  at  the  time  of  its 
publication.  Ten  years  later  James  Garth  ^Marshall  publislied 
his  "Majorities  and  Minorities:  Their  Relative  Rights,"  a  book 
which  contained  the  first  printed  account  of  the  cumulative  vote. 
In  1859  Thomas  Hare  produced  his  noted  volume,  "The  Election 
of  Representatives,  Parliamentary  and  Municipal."  Jolin  Stuart 
Mill  became  an  advocate  of  representative  reform  in  1865  and 
popular  interest  in  the  scheme  Avas  now  fairly  well  started. 

In  England  the  discussion  crystallized  into  law  in  1867  when 
the  limited  vote  so-called  was  adopted  for  parliamentary  districts 
returning  three  members.  In  1870  the  members  of  the  English 
school  boards  were  elected  by  the  cumulative  vote.  The  number 
of  places  to  be  filled  was  comparativeh'  large  and  the  voters 
manipulated  their  ballots  to  suit  their  individual  tastes,  which 
inevitably  resulted  in  confusion  and  inequalities.  In  the  United 
States,  during  the  period  of  the  bitter  struggle  in  Congress  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War,  the  need  of  representative  reform  became  evi- 
dent for  not  only  was  the  Congress  then  sitting  representative  of 
only  one  section  of  the  country  but  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
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was  the  raemory  of  a  great  war,  liasteued,  if  not  brought  on,  by  the 
action  of  governing  bodies  in  which  the  radicals  of  both  sections 
predominated  to  the  exclnsion  of  a  large  body  of  conservatives. 
In  1867^  and  ISGO^  Mr.  Buckalew  of  Pennsylvania  proposed  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  the  cumulative  vote  be  ap- 
plied to  the  election  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  In  1870"^ 
and  again  in  1871^  the  subject  was  debated  in  Congress,  but  this 
bodv  was  not  inclined  to  make  concessions  to  the  Democratic 
minority. 

Although  the  various  representative  reform  bills  failed  in 
Congress  more  success  was  attained  in  the  states.  In  1867  New 
York  used  the  limited  vote  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  consti- 
tutional convention.'"'  A  clause^  providing  for  minority  representa- 
tion in  the  state  legislature  was  incorporated  in  the  Illinois  con- 
stitution of  1870.  The  cumulative  vote  was  applied  to  municipal 
electicms  in  Pennsylvania  in  1871"  and  to  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1872,'  but  in  both  cases  the  laws  authorizing  this  were  soon 
repealed.  In  the  latter  year,  in  an  attenijit  to  break  the  power  of 
Tammany,  the  cumulative  vote  Avas  provided  f(U'  in  a  new  charter, 
for  the  city  of  New  York,*^  but  the  Governor  interposed  his  veto.^ 
Pennsylvania  applied  the  limited  A'ote  in  1873  to  tlie  election  of 
certain  judicial  oflftcers.  By  constitutional  provisions  the  cumula- 
tive vote  has  been  api)lied  to  the  election  of  directors  in  jirivate 
corporatiims  in  eleven  states.^"     Although  ])()])ular  interest  in  the 

'Congressional  Globe  40th  Congress,  1st  Session,  p.  513. 

-Congressional  Globe  40th  Congress,  3rd  Session,  p.  320. 

'Congressional  Globe,  41st  Congress,  2nd  Session,  p.  4735,  et  seq. 

■"Congressional  Globe  42nd  Congress,  2nd  Session,  pp.  63,  110. 

■■Session  Laws,  1867;   ch.  194,  p.  286. 

"Session  Laws,  1871;   p.  283. 

'Private  Laws,  Session  1871-72,  p.  139. 

""Proposed  Changes,  1872,  Art.  II,  Sec.  4. 

"Public  Papers  of  Governor  John  T.  Hoffman.  This  message  discusses  at  con- 
siderable length  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  University  representation. 

"'111.,  Neb.,  Cal.,  Penn.,  W.  Va.,  Miss.,  Idaho,  Ky.,  N.  Dak.,  Montana,  Mo., 
Common's  "Proportional  Representation,"  p.  264. 
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reform  waned  rapidl}^  after  about  1875  the  movement  has  never  | 

completely  lost  its  vitality.    Ohio^  in  1884  and  Michigan^  iu  1889  I 

made  a  limited  application  of  the  principle  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, but  in  both  cases  the  laws  applying  the  theory  were  held 
to  be  unconstitutional. •■'  In  1891  South  Dakota  rejected  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for  minority  representation  i 

in  the  legislature.    About  the  same  time  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  I 

provided  for  proixn-tional  representation  and  in  1899   Belgium  '  i 

adopted  a  modification  of  tlie  Swiss  plan.^  | 

That  a  theory  which  contains  so  much  inherent  justice  failed  ■ 

to  receive  wider  application  is  due  to  a  A^ariety  of  causes,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  practical  defects  of  the  various  plans 
tried  and  the  failure  to  protect  them  from  abuse.  Moreover,  the 
enactment  of  such  a  law  involves  the  giving  of  large  power  to  an  : 

opposing  minority  and  such  self-sacrifices  are  not  common  in  the  i 

histor^^  of  political  parties.  j 

In  but  two  states,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  has  the  experi-  | 

ment  extended  over  a  period  of  time  sufficiently  long  to  afford  it 
an  opportunity  to  work  out  logical  results.  The  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  special  provision  for  Pliiladelphia,  provides  ■, 

that  in  the  election  of  city  magistrates,  "No  A'^oter  shall  vote  for 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  persons  to  be  elected  when 

more  than  one  are  to  be  chosen.'       The  constitution  also  states 

I 

that  "Whenever  two  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  to  be  chosen 

for  the  same  time  of  service,  each  voter  shall  vote  for  one  only, 

and  when  there  are  three  to  be  chosen  he  shall  vote  for  no  more  i 

than  two.'""'     Although    excellent    judges    have    generally    been  i 

chosen,  yet  the  limited  vote  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  useless  j 

complication  and  will  probably  be  dropped  at  tlie  first  opportunity.  I 

'Session  Laws.  1884,  p.  121. 
'Session  Laws,  1889,  p.  374. 

'State  V.   Constantine,   42  Ohio,   437;    Maynard  v.   Board  of  Canvassers,   84 
Mich.,  228. 

*Pasinomie,  1899,  No.  .509,  p.  393.  ^ 

^Constitution  of  1873,  Art.  5,  Sec.  12.  ! 

"Constitution  of  1873,  Art.  5,  Sec.  16.  j 
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II. 

Adoption  of  thp]  Cu]Mt  lative  System  in  Illinois. 

In  Illinois  the  defects  of  the  existing  constitution,  especially 
the  legislative  provisions,  were  constantly  becoming  more  appar- 
ent to  political  leaders,  and  in  1862  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  remodel  the  organic  law  of  the  state.^  As  soon  as  the 
Civil  War  was  over  constitutional  reform  was  again  considered, 
and  the  question  of  calling  a  convention  was  referred  to  the  i^eople 
for  decision.  Although  there  was  practically  no  opposition  the 
indifPerence  was  so  great  that  the  proposition  was  carried  by  a 
very  small  majority.  Delegates  were  duly  elected  and  the  con- 
vention met  December  13,  1869.  The  assembly  was  probably  the 
ablest  body  that  had  ever  met  in  the  state,  a  large  number  of  the 
members  having  had  extensive  experience  in  public  affairs.  The 
first  week  was  consumed  in  organizing  and  on  December  20th 
the  Standing  Committees  were  announced.-  One  of  these  was 
designated  as  the  Committee  of  Electoral  and  Eepresentative  Re- 
form, Joseph  Medill  of  Chicago  being  chairman.  The  fact  that 
this  committee  included  some  of  the  best  known  and  ablest  men 
in  the  assembly  shows  how  important  the  convention  considered 
the  need  of  representative  reform.  The  people  at  large,  however, 
judging  from  the  small  number  of  petitions  sent  in  to  the  com- 
mittee, took  but  little  interest  in  the  subject.  A  few 
petitions  projiosing  various  plans  of  proportional  representation 
were  received,  and  at  least  one  remonstrance  against  the  adoption 
of  any  such  innovations  was  presented.^ 

On  February  10th  the  committee  made  a  report  embodied  in 
five  sections.  The  first  provides  for  the  ratio  of  senatorial  repre- 
sentation; the  second,  that  three  times  the  number  required  for 
a  senatorial  ratio  should  constitute  a  senatorial  district,  each  of 

'See  O.  M.  Dickerson  "The  Constitution  of  1862,"    University    of    Illinois 
Studies,  Vol.  I,  No.  9. 

^Debates  and  Proceedings,  constitutional  convention.  Vol.  1,  p.  75. 
UMd,  p.  703. 
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which  should  choose  three  senators.  Similar  provisions  are  made 
for  representatives  and  representative  districts.  Sections  three 
and  four  are  "floater"  clauses,  providing  that  in  case  any  district 

should  have  a  fraction  of  population  above  the  ratio  so  large  that 

being  multiplied  by  the  number  of  regular  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  a  decade  the  result  should  be  equal  to  one  or  more  ratios, 
that  district  should  elect  an  extra  representative  or  senator  in 
those  years  in  which  the  fraction  so  multiplied  would  produce  a 
whole  ratio. 

The  fifth  section  states  that  "In  all  elections  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  each  qualified  voter  be  entitled  to  as  many  votes 
as  there  are  Senators  or  Representatives  to  be  elected  by  the 
same  constituency  and  may  distribute  them  (or  equal  fractions 
thereof),  equally  or  unequally  among  the  candidates  or  concen- 
trate them  upon  one,  at  his  option;  and  the  candidate  highest  in 
votes  shall  be  declared  elected."^ 

The  committee's  recommendations  were  taken  \i\)  in  the  con- 
vention on  May  6th  and  the  chairman  then  offered  a  substitite  for 
the  previous  report.  This  substitute  is  much  shorter  than  the 
original  provision  and  consists  of  but  three  sections.  The  first 
provides  that  the  apportionment  for  the  Senate  shall  be  made 
every  ten  years,  beginning  with  1871 ;  the  second,  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  consist  of  three  times  tlie  number  (f  the 
members  of  the  Senate,  and  that  three  Representatives  sliall  be 
elected  in  each  senatorial  district. 

Section  three  contains  the  cumulative  voting  provision  and 
is  as  follows:  "In  all  elections  of  Representatives  aforesaid  each 
qualified  voter  may  cost  as  many  votes  for  one  candidate  as  there 
are  Representatives  to  be  elected,  or  may  distribute  the  saine,  or 
equal  parts  thereof,  among  the  candidates  as  he  may  see  fit;  and 
the  candidate  highest  in  votes  shall  be  declared  elected."- 

The  report  also  recommends  that  these  sections  be  submitted 

^Debates  and  Proceedings.  Constitutional  Convention,  Vol.  1,  p.  .561. 
-Ibid  Vol.  2,  p.  1726. 
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to  the  people  as  a  distinct  proposition,  separate  from  the  main 
body  of  the  constitution,  for  their  rejection  or  approval. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  cumulative  voting  was  to 
be  restricted  to  election  of  members  of  the  lower  House  of  the 
legislature  instead  of  applying  to  both  Houses  as  in  the  original 
report.    Also  the  "floater"  idea  was  entirely  abandoned. 

The  argument  accompanying  the  report  is  a  summary  of  the 
theories  of  the  times  regarding  minority  representation.  The 
first  part  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  general  theory  of  the  sub- 
ject, pointing  out  the  injustice  and  inequalities  of  the  usual  ma- 
jority rule  and  showing  how  unrepresentative  most  deliberative 
bodies  really  are.  An  argument  is  tlien  presented  for  the  partieu- 
ar  system  recommended.  It  is  asserted  that  obviously  single 
member  districts  could  give  no  opportunity  for  anything  but  ma- 
jority rule,  while  two-member  districts  might  easily  afford  the 
minority  undue  power,  hence  the  smallest  district  that  would 

make  minority  representation  possible  is  a  three-member  one. 
The  districts  should  be  as  small  as  possible  consistent  with  the 

ends  sought  so  as  to  make  the  members  representative  of  locali- 
ties and  also  do  as  little  violence  as  possible  to  existing  customs. 

The  argument  which  applies  especially  to  local  conditions, 
and  the  most  effective  one  in  the  entire  report,  is  that  referring 
to  sectional  representation.  It  is  stated  that  since  1854,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  the  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  in  the  northern 
half  of  Illinois  had  been  of  (me  political  party,  wliile  the  legislators 
from  the  other  half  of  the  state,  with  equally  few  exceptions,  had 
been  of  the  opposing  party.  In  round  numbers,  100,000  Kepubli- 
eans  living  south  of  the  state  capital  had  been  practically  disfran- 
chised and  almost  as  mauv  Democrats  in  the  northern  districts  had 
suffered  from  the  same  discrimination.  It  is  pointed  out  that  if 
alternate  districts  throughout  the  state  were  Eepublican  and 
Democratic  conditions  would  not  be  so  bad  as  where  an  entire 
section  was  wholly  under  the  domination  of  one  or  the  otlier  party, 
but  such  was  distinctlv  not  the  case.    An  examination  of  statistics 
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showed    also    that    in    the    previous    legishiture  a  minority     of 
electors  had  elected  a  majority  of  representatives  in  that  body. 
The  freedom  and  power  of  the  voter  is  also  emphasized  in 
the  report.    Under  the  ordinary  election  method,  when  more  than 
one  official  is  to  be  chosen  for  an  office,  if  a  voter  objects  to  any 
one  candidate,  and  refuses  to  vote  for  him,  he  simply  loses  a  por- 
tion of  his  privilege.    Under  the  cumulative  method,  or  "free  bal- 
lot," as  it  was  called,  he  may  transfer  his  entire  vote  to  other 
candidates  and  hence  lose  nothing.     The  argument    concludes 
with  a  glowing  account  of  the  benefits  whicli  would  result  from 
the    proposed    reform.       "The   adoption   of   this   great    reform 
would  do  much  towards  abating  the  baneful  spirit  of  partisan 
animosity  and  removing  the  temptations  and  op])ortuuities  which 
now  exist  for  the  corrui)t  use  of  money  at  elections.       *       *       * 
It  will     also     tend     ])o\verfuny     to     relieve     the     voter     from 
the     despotism  of     party     caucuses,     and     at     the     same     time 
constrain  party  leaders  to  exercise  more  care  in  selecting  candi- 
dates for  lawmakers.     There  is  nothing  which  will  more  effec- 
tually put  an  end  to  packing  conventions  than  arming  the  voter 
with  the  three-shooter    or    triple    ballot,    whereby    he    may  fire 
'plumpers'  for  the  candidate  of  his  choice  and  against  those  of  his 
aversion.    It  will  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  legislature  by  im- 
proving the  membership.     It  will  enable  the  virtuous  citizens  to 
elect  the  ablest  and  purest  men  in  their  midst  and  secure  to  tlie 
legislative  councils  a  large  measure  of  popular  confidence  and 
respect."^ 

After  briefly  considering  the  report,  the  convention,  by  a 
large  majority,  adopted  all  its  sections,  but  as  it  was  distinctly 
understood  that  this  was  simply  referring  the  question  to  the 
people  the  vote  did  not  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  convention  nor 
was  there  anv  debate  on. the  subject  whicli  would  indicate  the 
individual  opinions  of  the  members.  At  the  popular  election  the 
people,  by  99,022  affirmative  and  70,080  negative  votes,  adopted 

^Debates,  and  Proceedings,  Constitutional  Convention,  Vol.  1,  p.  563. 
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the  scheme.  The  advocates  of  the  measure  rejoiced  that  Illinois 
was  thus  the  first  state  to  inaugurate  this  democratic  and  bene- 
ficient  reform  in  the  choice  and  construction  of  the  legislature, 
and  was  tlius  to  stand  as  the  pioneer  in  a  movement  which  they 
thought  would  strengthen  and  purify  our  political  system  and 
which  would  eventually  be  universally  applied.  Across  the  At- 
lantic the  great  "London  Times,"  in  its  issue  of  anuary  13,  1870, 
in  discussing  the  subject,  said :  "And  in  Illinois^  and  what  Illinois 
thinks  today  the  Union  will  think  tomorrow,  the  discussion  is 
passing  from  theory  to  practical  approval." 


Ill 

The  Degree  of  Minority  Representation  Secured  by  the  Cumu- 
lative System. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  cumulative  system  of  voting  in  Illinois  and 
the  advantages  which  the  sui)porters  of  the  measure  promised, 
have  been  described.  It  is  now  proposed  to  consider  the  actual 
results  of  more  than  thirty-five  years'  practical  test  of  the  plan 
and  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  to  Avhat  extent  the  method 
has  justified  the  expectations  of  its  advocates. 

A  question  that  logically  arises  at  once  is,  does  the  cumulative 
voting  system  always  give  in  each  district  a  minority  party  repre- 
sentation? The  answer  to  this  question,  with  a  few  rare  excep- 
tions whicli  will  l)e  noted  later,  can  be  given  definitely 
and  decisively  in  the  affirmative.  In  every  senatorial  district  in 
the  state,  with  the  few  exceptions  already  mentioned,  at  least  two 
parties  and  occasionally  three  have  been  represented  in  the  lower 
House  of  the  Legislature.  The  time-honored  and  usual  practice  is 
for  the  majority  party  to  have  two  representatives  and  the  minor- 
ity one,  with  occasionally  a  third  party  candidate  defeating  one 
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of  either  the  two  principal  party  nominees.  Althongli  there  have 
been  biennial  elections  in  each  of  the  fifty-one  districts  since  1872^ 
under  the  present  constitution,  in  but  three  instances  have  all 
three  representatives  been  the  regular  nominees  of  one  party.^ 
In  several  other  instances  the  Republicans  liave  had  nominally 
three  members  but  in  these  cases  one  or  two  of  the  representatives 
ran  on  independent  tickets  as  Independent  Republicans,  and 
were  not  regular  nominees  of  the  i^arty.'^  This  was  especially  true 
of  the  elections  in  1874  for  the  Twenty-ninth  Assembly,  when  in 
many  districts  the  Democrats  nominated  no  candidates  and  helped 
elect  the  independents. 

The  figures  show  that  the  cumulative  method  has  in  prac- 
tically all  cases  given  a  minority  party  representation,  but  this 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  gives  exact  i)r()p;)rti!)ual  repre- 
sentation.    The  originators  of  the  scheme  did  not  assert  that  it 

'See  Mss.  p.  IGa. 

'These  instances  are:  District  No.  38  in  the  36th  General  Assembly  (1888- 
1890)  when  the  Democratic  party  had  three  representatives.  Districts  Nos.  5 
and  10  in  the  40th  Assembly  (1896-98)  where  there  were  three  Republicans  in 
both  cases. 

^The  following  table  indicates  districts  and  time  of  such  occurrences: 

1874 — 29th  General  Assembly  District  15,  1  regular  and  2  Independent 

Republicans. 
1874 — 29th  General  Assembly  District  20,  2  regular  and  1  Independent 

Republicans. 
1874  — 29th  General  Assembly  District  23,  2  regular  and  1  Independent 

Republicans. 
1874 — 29th  General  Assembly  District  28,  2  regular  and  1  Independent 

Republicans. 
1874 — 29th  General  Assembly  District  29,  2  regular  and  1  Independent 

Republicans. 
1874— 29th  General  Assembly  District  30,  2  regular  and  1  Independent 

Republicans. 
1874— 29th  General  Assembly  District  32,  1  regular  and  2  Independent 

Republicans. 
1874— 29th  General  Assembly  District  46,  1  regular  and  2  Independent 

Republicans. 
1886— 35th  General  Assembly  District  16,  2  regular  and  1  Independent 
Republicans. 
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would  secure  proportional  representation  to  any  degree  of  exact- 
ness but  contented  themselves  with  calling  the  plan  minority  rep- 
resentation. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  system  is  based 
primarily  on  the  proportional  idea  yet  so  far  as  the  two  dominant 
jarties  are  concerned  it  has  led  to  a  proportional  representation 
approaching  matliematical  exactness,  as  is  indicated  by  Table  I. 
Presidential  3^ears  only  have  been  used,  for  tlie}"  give  a  more  re- 
liable index  of  the  real  party  strength  since  in  the  "off"  years 
party  lines  are  frequently  ignored  because  of  local  issues  or  fights 
and  also  because  the  interest  in  the  few  state  officers  to  be  elected 
is  not  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  full  vote. 

TABLE  I 

Comparison  of  Legislative  Vote  and  Representation  of  The  Democratic   and    Be 

PUBLICAN  Parties  in  Presidential  Years 
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Absolute  c-onchisions  caiiiiot  1)e  drnwn  from  the  above  table 
for  any  one  year  because  of  the  fact  that  but  half  of  the  Senate 
is  renewed  at  any  one  election.  Hence,  there  are  at  every  session 
50  per  cent  of  "holdovers''  in  the  Senate  who  may  or  may  not 
represent  the  present  majority  party  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  this  may  operate  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  beiu""  as  re])re- 
sentative  as  the  House.  As  a  whole  the  table  indicates  how  nearl}- 
each  House  has  come  to  representing  the  prevailinc;  political  opin- 
ion through  a  series  of  years.  It  will  be  observed  that,  except  in 
one  instance  (1884)  Avhen  the  two  parties  approximated  pro- 
portional representation  in  Ixtth  Houses,  the  lower  House 
comes  much  nearer  indicating  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
dominant  parties  than  does  the  Senate.  The  variation  in  tlie 
House  in  1872  is  due,  partially  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  the  voters 

were  not  familiar  with  the  scheme  and  tlie  parties  were  not  organ- 
ized to  meet  the  new  conditions  and  take  advantage  of  them.    The 

variation  in  1901  is  due  largelv  to  an  abnormal  Presidential  vote 

and  the  proportion  of  members  in  the  House  probably  more  nearly 

represents  actual  party  strength  tlian  does  the  Presidential  vote. 

In  all  other  years  the  percentage  of  votes  cast  corresponds  fairly 

closet}'  to  the  percentage  of  members  of  the  party  in  the  House. 
Tl'.e  Senate,  however,  sliows  a  wide  variation.  In  1888,  1896,  and 
again  in  1901,  tlie  minority  party  had  less  than  half  the  number 
of  Senators  it  was  entitled  to  as  compared  witli  the  majority  ))arty, 
while  all  the  years  (1884  excepted)  show  a  large  discrepancy,  the 
majority,  as  is  to  be  expected,  always  having  more  members  tlian 
Its  just  proportion.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Senators  and  Representatives  are  elected  from  the  same  dis- 
tricts. 

It  is  mathematically  evident  that  any  party  wliich  is  able  to 
poll  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  votes  in  a  district  may,  by 
"plumping,"  that  is,  casting  all  three  votes  for  one  man,  elect  a 
Representative.  That  a  comparatively  small  faction  can  thus 
elect  a  member  presumably  would  operate  for  the  benefit  of  third 
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parties,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  minor  parties  liave  had  but 
few  representatives  in  the  House.  The  total  vote  which  they  have 
cast  in  the  state  as  a  whole  has  been  quite  large,  yet  it  seldom 
happens  that  any  minor  party  has  more  votes  than  the  weaker  of 
the  two  large  ones  in  any  one  district.  However,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  1872,  1892,  and  1900,  third  party  men  have  been  in  every 
legislature,  five  in  the  House  in  1904-OG,  and  one  or  two  in  each 
of  the  other  years. 

Table  I  shows  to  what  extent  the  cumulative  vote  affords  pro- 
portional representation  when  only  the  two  dominant  parties  are 
considered.  Table  II  gives  the  total  legislative  vote,  the  vote  by 
parties  and  the  actual  and  proportional  representation  of  each 
party  in  the  legislature  elected  in  1906. 

TABLE  II 
Illinois  Legislature,  1906 


Vote  for  rep- 

per cent 

Represent- 

Propor- 

resentative 

of  total 

atives  elected 

tional 

Republican 

1,154,258 

48 

89 

73 

Democratic 

870,347 

36 

61 

55 

Prohibition 

161,275 

7 

3 

11 

Socialistic 

99,633 

4 

6 

Independent  Labor 

87,131 

4 

6 

Independent  and 

Scattering 

22,269 

1 
100 

153 

2 

2,394,973 

153 

Vote   For 

Per  cent 

Senators 

Propor- 

Senator 

Total 

Elected 

tional 

Republican 

Democratic 

Prohibition 

Socialistic 

Independent  Labor 

Independent 

237,846 

142,567 

11,998 

25,965 

26,859 

324 

53 

32 

3 

6 

6 

44 

7 

27 

16 

2 

3 

3 

445,559 

100 

51 

51 

Opponents  of  the  cumulative  method  have  called  attention 
to  the  large  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  state  by  the  miimr  parties 
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which  elect  few  or  no  candidates.     In  the  election  of  190(),  the 
Prohibitionist,  Socialist  and  Labor  parties  had  in  the  aggregate 
348,139  votes  (not  voters),  which  was  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote,  yet  all  these  combined  elected  but  three  members  of  the 
House.    In  Cook  County  alone  the  same  year  183,178^  votes  were 
cast   which    secured   no   representation   whatever.     Tliese    state- 
ments  simply   establish    what   lias   already    been   asserted,   that 
the  cumulative  voting  plan  does  not  claim  to  be  primarily  a  pro- 
portional  representation  scheme,  but  a  minority  party  representa- 
tion device  and  the  tables  and  figures  cited  above  indicate  how 
far  the  system  gives  a  minority  party  representation  and  to  what 
extent  it  gives,  or  fails  to  give,  proportional  representation  to  all 
parties. 

While  it  is  true  that  minor  parties  receive  no  great  benefit 
from  the  scheme,  the  defect  may  not  be  really  so  great  in  prac- 
tice as  it  appears.  The  principle  of  government  by  parties  is  firmly 
fixed  in  American  politics  and  the  few  third  party  members  of 
legislative  bodies  are  not  taken  into  the  councils  of  either  of  the 
dominant  parties  and,  except  in  the  unusual  cases  where  they  hap- 
pen to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  they  are  given  but  little  consider- 
ation  and   have  but  little  opportunity   to   exert   any   influence. 
Moreover,   wdiere   a   large   number   of   parties   and   factions   are 
represented,    a    legislative    body    almost    inevitably    degenerates 
into   a   mere   debating   society   and   hence   legislates   with    diffi- 
culty.    This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Twenty-ninth  Assembly, 
when  in  the  Senate  there  were  24  Republicans,  19  Democrats  and 
9  Independents,  Liberals,  etc.    In  the  House,  the  Republicans  had 
69  members,  the  Democrats  42  and  there  were  41  Independents 
and  others  difficult  to  classify.^    The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly 
were  marked  by  disgraceful  scenes,  personal  combats  and  finally 

*Cook  County  figures  from  statement  prepared  by  Legislative  Voters  League, 
Chicago. 

-Figures  taken  from  Moses':  Illinois;  Historical  and  Statistical,  p.  829. 
These  figures  do  not  entirely  harmonize  with  newspaper  accounts  due  probablj' 
to  the  difficulty  of  classifying  some  members. 
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it  adjourned  with  but  a  few  results  to  show  for  its  labors.  Theo- 
retically it  may  be  very  proper  and  just  for  each  faction  to  be  rep- 
resented in  exact  proportion  to  its  voting  strength,  but  experience 
scarcely  bears  out  the  practical  expediency  of  such  a  theory. 

Since  at  legislative  elections  each  voter  is  allowed  "to  multi- 
ply himself  three  times"  at  the  polls,  the  370,000^  votes  cast  in  the 
state  securing  but  three  legislators  represent  approximately  123,- 
400  voters  and  the  183,000  ineffective  votes  in  Cook  County  about 
61,000.  In  this  connection  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  same  year,  in  the  state  elections,  370,333  votes  were  cast  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  407,039  votes  for  Treas- 
urer, which  elected  no  oflicial  and  were  entirely  lost  or  wasted. 
In  Cook  County  in  the  same  year,  sixteen  out  of  the  nineteen  dis- 
tricts elected  Senators  and  121,239  votes  failed  to  secure  repre- 
sentation. Had  elections  been  held  in  all  districts  and  the  ratio  of 
ineffective  votes  remained  the  same  for  the  three  districts  as  in  the 
other  sixteen  there  would  have  been  about  141,000  votes  lost  in  the 
county,  as  compared  with  61,000  lost  in  representative  elections. 

Although  the  cumulative  method  does  not  secure  exact  pro- 
portional representation  for  all  parties  it  has  at  least  the  virtue  of 
approximating  it  much  more  closely  than  does  the  ordinary  ma- 
jority system  and  with  fas  less  waste  of  votes  than  usually 
prevails. 

It  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  Table  I,  page  18,  that 
where  the  system  of  minority  representation  prevails,  gerryman- 
dering is  largely  shorn  of  its  viciousness.  When  some  minority 
party  is  practicall}^  certain  of  securing  at  least  one  member  out 
of  three  in  each  district,  the  gross  inequalities  and  injustice  that 
frequently  prevail  as  the  result  of  the  gerrymander  must  be  great- 
ly reduced.  In  Massachusetts  in  1892  it  required  16,560  Demo- 
crats to  elect  one  State  Senator  and  only  6,182  Eepublicans  to 
accomplish  the  same  result.     In  other  words,    one    Republican 


'This  includes  22,269  scattering  votes  not  included  in  the  Prohibition,  Social- 
istic and  Labor  vote  previously  given. 
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equaled  two    and  two-thirds  Democrats.     In    1894    Democratic 
members  of  the  lower  House  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  York 
received  an  average  of  21,783  votes  and  the  Republicans  6,311.    In 
INIichigan  the  same  year,  using  the  vote  for  Governor  as  a  basis,  the 
Republicans  with  237,215  votes  elected  99  members  of  the  lower 
House  of  the  legislature  while  the  Democrats  with  130,823  votes 
secured  but  one.    In  Oliio  in  1892  one  Republican  vote  for  legisla- 
tor was  equal  to  nearly  two  and  one-fourth  Democratic  votes.^     In 
Illinois  in  1906  it  required  9,089   Republican  and  35,889  Dem- 
ocratic  votes   to   elect   a   state    Senator,    while    for   the    House, 
with   the  cumulative  method,   in  the  same  year,   12,970   Repub- 
lican   and    14,268    Democratic    votes    elected    a    Representative. 
The    apportionment    of    Illinois    was   made    in    1901    when    the 
Republicans   had    a    nuijority    in   both    Houses    and    they    were 
probably  as  keenly  alive  to  party   advantages  as  any  body  of 
legislators  and  that  they  succeeded  in  discriminating  against  the 
opposition  is  shown  by  the  inequalities  in  the  senatorial  vote. 
While  the  House  vote  shows  some  variation  and  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  ideal,  nevertheless  it  has  none  of  those  glaring  in- 
equalities so  frequently  prevalent  as  the  result  of  the  inherent  in- 
justice of  the  majority  system  combined  with  the  consummation 
of  political  art  in  juggling  district  boundary  lines. 

The  constitution  provides  that  "In  all  elections  of  Represent- 
atives aforesaid  each  qualified  voter  may  cast  as  many  votes  for 
one  candidate  as  there  are  Representatives  to  be  elected  or  may 
distribute  the  same  in  equal  parts  thereof,  among  the  candidates 
as  he  shall  see  fit."^  Leaving  tlie  voter  really  free,  without  the  re- 
strictions of  party  discipline,  to  cast  these  three  votes  as  he  sees 
fit  might  easily  lead  to  an  enormous  waste  of  votes  by  "plumping" 
on  one  candidate,  thus  giving  him  far  more  votes  than  necessary 
to  elect,  while  a  minority  by    judiciously    distributing    its  votes 

figures  for  Mass.,  N.  Y.,  Michigan,  Ohio,  compiled  from  statistics  given  in 
Common's  Proportional  Representation,    pp.  65-67. 
-Article  IV,  section  7. 
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might  elect  two  candidates  and  secure  more  than  its  just  share  of 
power. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  the  cumulative 
method  that  by  means  of  it  minority  parties  do  often  secure  undue 
representation.    Whether  this  assertion  is  correct  or  not  depends 
very  largely  upon  one's  view  regarding  the  rights  of  minorities. 
If,  as  asserted  by  some  violent  partisans,  the  minority  has  few  or 
no  rights  that  must  be  respected  by  the  majority,  and  that  since 
the  majority  party  alone  is  responsible  for  policies  or  legislation, 
this  party  should  have  a  free  hand,  then  the  cumulative  vote  does 
give  a  minority  party  excessive  representation.     If,  however,  the 
more  sane  and  just  assumption  is  made  that  a  minority  has  certain 
rights  which  a  majority  is  ethically  bound  to  respect  and  that  the 
minority  is  entitled  to  about  the  same  ratio  of  representation  in 
the  legislative  body  as  it  bears  to  the  whole  body  politic,  there  is 
still  some  question  as  to  whether  the  minority  does  not  secure 
more  representation  than  it  justly  deserves.     The  possibility  of 
this  may  be  illustrated  mathematically  by  the  following  hypothet- 
ical case.     The  majority  in  a  district  casts  18,000  votes  and  the 
minority  16,000.    A  and  B  are  majority  and  C  and  D  are  minority 
candidates.    A,  for  some  reason,  attracts  more  than  his  share  of 
votes  and  receives  11,000,  leaving  7,000  for  B.    The  minority  can- 
didates run  more  evenly  and  each  receives  8,000  votes.    The  result 
manifestly  is  that  a  faction,  while  casting  an  actual  minority  of 
the  total  vote,  has  elected  two  out  of  three  members.     This  is  a 
possible  undesirable  condition,  but  one  which  actually  occurs  so 
seldom  that  it  does  not  constitute  a  very  formidable  objection. 
Sucli  inequalities  are  found  occasionally  but  always  in  districts 
where  the  two  parties  are  of  nearly  equal  voting  strength.     In 
some  cases  the  defect  has  been  the  result  of  "plumping,"  but  fre- 
quently such  miscarriages  occur  in  districts  so  close  that  a  few 
votes  either  way  would  change  the  result   of  the  election. 

Table  III  indicates  the  districts  in  which  such  mishaps  have 
occurred  and  the  vote  in  each  case. 
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TABLE  III 

Table  oe  Districts  in  which  a  Minority  Party  has  Elected  a 
Majority  of  Representatives. 


Year 

Dist 
ricts 

Republican  Vote 

Deui 

ocratic    Vote 

X  6,889 

Total 

X  6,984 

6,268 

Total 

1 

1872 

24 

X  6,334 

13,233 

13,252 

2 

26 

X  5,591 

X  5,587 

11,178 

X  6,377 

5,314 

11,691 

3 

45 

xl4,629 

14,629 

X  6,170 

X  7,159 

13,329 

4 

1874 

13 

3,405 

X  4,017 

3881 

11,303 

X  4,188 

X  4,038 

8,226 

5 

25 

x  6,838 

4,984 

11,822 

X  5,302 

X  5,101 

10,403 

6 

1876 

14 

X  6,417 

X  4,338 

9,755 

4,255 

X  7,527 

11,782 

7 

27 

X  8,122 

X  8,586 

16,708 

8,047 

X  9,526 

17,513 

8 

1878 

41 

X  5,516 

X  4,451 

9,967 

X  5,549 

4,433 

9,982 

9 

1880 

24 

X  7,349 

X  7,219 

14,558 

X  7,443 

7,142 

14,586 

10 

1882 

9 

X  3,440 

X  3,228 

6,668 

X  5,236 

3,130 

8.366 

11 

32 

X  8,784 

X  8,725 

17,509 

X  9,325 

8,194 

17,519 

12 

1884 

15 

X  9,953 

6,997 

16,950 

X  7,142 

X  7,687 

14,489 

13 

1892 

6 

x25,957 

x25,728 

51,685 

x61,637 

61,637 

14 

1892 

32 

xl  1,066 

xll,090 

22,156 

xll,420 

10,747 

22,167 

15 

1894 

9 

xl9,980 

19,980 

X  8,744 

X  9,635 

18,379 

16 

43 

13,329 

xl4,020 

27,349 

xl3,527 

xl3,422 

26,749 

17 

45 

xl  1,140 

9,628 

20,768 

X  9,793 

X  9,699 

19,492 

18 

1896 

40 

15,175 

X 15, 603 

30,778 

xl5,224 

xl5,272 

30,496 

19 

1898 

6 

xl5,091 

xl4,992 

30,083 

X 15, 685 

14,909 

30,594 

20 

49 

X 10, 264 

xl0,080 

20,344 

X  10,697 

9,685 

20,382 

21 

1900 

23 

xl5,136 

12,226 

27,362 

xl2,776 

xl3,131 

25,087 

22 

1904 

17 

X 16, 265 

16,265 

X  7,483 

X  6,610 

14,093 

23 

46 

x28,235 

28,236 

x  12, 682 

xl2,429 

25,111 

24 

1906 

39 

X  9,931 

X  9,965 

19,896 

9,766 

X 13, 724 

23,490 

X  indicates  the  successful  candidates  in  each  case. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  have  been  twenty-four  cases  in  which 
the  minority  clearly  had  an  undue  share  of  representation.  In 
four  cases  (Nos.  3,  15,  22,  23)  this  was  caused  by  over  conserva- 
tism of  the  party  managers  or  by  inaccurate  estimation  by  the 
dominant  party  of  its  voting  strength,  as  shown  by  its  failure  to 
nominate  more  than  one  candidate.  In  six  instances  (Nos.  1,  8, 
9,  11,  14,  20)  the  contest  was  so  very  close  and  such  a  small  num- 
ber of  votes  and  a  yet  smaller  number  of  voters  would  have 
turned  the  scale  that  a  party  which  thus  lost  a  representa- 
tive could  have  but  little  ground  for  a  complaint  of  injus- 
tice. In  one  instance  (No.  4)  the  majority  failed  to  elect 
its  quota  because  it  had  three  candidates  in  the  field.  In 
the  remaining  fourteen  cases  there  is  evidence  of  "plumping"  to 
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a  greater  or  less  extent.  This  was  sometimes  caused  by  the  com- 
parativly  great  personal  popularity  of  one  candidate,  sometimeis 
because  one  was  backed  by  an  aggressive  "machine,"  but  more  fre- 
quently where  two  or  more  counties  were  joined  to  make  up  a  dis- 
trict one  county  "knifed"  a  candidate  from  another  and  "plumped" 
for  the  "home"  man,  thus  getting  local  revenge  at  the  expense  of 
the  party  and  fair  representation. 

Table  III  covers  a  period  of  18  elections  in  51  districts,  the 
minority  securing  a  majority  of  representatives  in  about  21/2  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  elections.  Whether  due  to  "plumping" 
or  other  causes  the  proportion  of  "mishaps"  is  small  and  the  sys- 
tem has  so  seldom  been  subverted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defeat 
the  will  of  the  majority  that  there  can  be  no  serious  accusation 
against  the  cumulative  method  in  this  regard. 

It  has  been  held  that  because  of  the  peculiar  method  of  elect- 
ing representatives  the  party  carrying  the  state  elections  may  fail 
to  secure  the  majority  in  the  legislature  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
The  example  cited  is  that  of  the  year  1890,  when  the  Democrats, 
for  the  first  time  in  years,  secured  the  small  number  of  state  offi- 
cers elected  that  fall.  In  the  Senate  the  Republicans  had  27  and 
the  Democrats  24  members.  In  the  House  there  were  73  Republi- 
cans, 77  Democrats  and  3  Farmers'  Alliance  members,  the  latter 
thus  holding  the  balance  of  power  on  joint  ballot.  The  above  fig- 
ures show  that  so  far  as  the  House  is  concerned  the  Democrats 
did  have  a  small  majority  and  the  failure  to  secure  a  majority  on 
joint  ballot  was  due  to  the  non-representative  character  of  the 
Senate,  since  of  the  26  Senators  who  held  over  16  were  Republi- 
can. 

Partisans  are  inclined  to  assert  that  great  harm  may  be  done 
the  majority  by  a  minority  securing  undue  representation  at  cer- 
tain critical  times.  This  is  most  apparent  when  a  United  States 
Senator  is  to  be  elected  and  the  classical  example  given  is  the 
Senatorial  election  of  1877.  In  the  elections  of  1876  the 
Republicans  cast  for  President  278,232  votes  and  the  Democrats 
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258,601.  In  tbe  legislature  which  assembled  in  1877  as  the  result 
of  the  fall  elections,  there  were  in  the  Senate  21  Republicans,  22 
Democrats  and  8  Independents.  In  the  House  the  Republicans 
counted  79,  the  Democrats  67  and  7  Independents,  thus  giving  a 
small  faction  the  balance  of  power  on  joint  ballot.  The  Inde- 
pendents clung  obstinately  to  their  Senatorial  candidate  (Judge 
David  Davis)  and  finally  the  Democratic  vote  was  transferred  to 
him,  thus  giving  the  required  majority,  and  the  Republicans  failed 
to  secure  an  office  they  claimed  was  justly  theirs.  While  such  an 
occurrence  is  unfortunate,  it  is  simply  an  illustration  of  the  occa- 
eional  extraordinary  influence  of  a  small  faction  holding  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  This  may  and  does  happen  under  any  system  of 
election  and  is  not  a  defect  peculiar  to  the  cumulative  system. 

Another  objection  to  minori-ty  representation  is  that  in  case 
of  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  House  member  the  majority  party 
would  elect  the  new  member  of  that  district  regardless  of  the 
politics  of  the  ex-member.  In  exceptional  cases  such  as  the  election 
of  a  United  States  Senator,  when  the  vote  is  close  and  party  lines 
tightly  drawn,  this  might  give  a  party  a  majority  to  which  it  is  not 
justly  entitled  and  which  might  be  of  considerable  importance. 
In  many  legislatures  in  Illinois  vacancies  have  been  caused  by 
death  or  resignation,  yet  no  great  injustice  has  ever  been  worked 
in  filling  these  and  the  likelihood  of  such  events  causing  party  dis- 
aster is  so  remote  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  consideration.^ 

IV. 

Effect  on  Party  Organization. 

An   investigation  of  the  practical   workings  of  cumulative 
voting  is  difficult,   since  with   the  exception  of  the   bare   facts 


^What  has  actually  happened  has  been  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  above.  In 
1885  at  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  House,  Senator  Logan  by  consummate 
political  skill  secured  the  election  of  a  Republican  member  from  a  strongly 
Democratic  district,  and  was,  as  a  result,  elected  to  succeed  himself  as  United 
States  Senator. 
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to  be  derived  from  oflacial  statistics,  there  is  little  information 
on  the  subject.  The  history  of  the  scheme  is  contemporaneous  his- 
tory and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  a  movement  still  in  progress.  Many  of  the  facts  must  be  sought 
from  individuals  still  in  active  life  and  in  order  to  supplement 
statistical  information,  a  list  of  questions  was  sent  to  members  of 
the  present  legislature,  state  officials,  editors  of  some  of  the  more 
important  newspapers  of  the  state,  individuals  who  are  active  in 
civic  reforms  and  a  few  other  prominent  citizens.  The  tabulation 
of  the  answers  obtained  will  appear  in  this  and  following  sections. 

In  a  preceding  section  appears  the  following  quotation  from 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Electoral  Reform  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention: 

"It  (minority  representation)  will  also  tend  powerfully  to 
relieve  the  voter  from  the  despotism  of  party  caucuses  and  at  the 
same  time  constrain  party  leaders  to  exercise  more  care  in  select- 
ing candidates  for  law-making.  There  is  nothing  which  will  more 
effectually  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  packing  conventions  than 
arming  the  voter  with  the  three-shooter  or  triple  ballot  power, 
whereby  he  may  fire  'plumpers'  for  the  candidate  of  his  choice 
and  against  those  of  his  aversion."  In  other  words,  the  cumula- 
tive vote  would  deal  a  death  blow  to  party  bossism.  In  a  recent 
report  issued  by  the  Legislative  Voters'  League  of  Chicago  ap- 
pear these  statements:  "By  it  (minority  representation)  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  have  lost  control  of  their  Legislature,"  and  "Minor- 
ity representation  has  been  one  of  the  most  vicious  acts  ever 
placed  upon  the  statute  books;"  "The  candidates  nominated  and 
elected  under  the  present  system  are  in  most  instances  merely 
errand  boys  and  messengers  for  the  party  boss."^     It  would  be 


'But  compare  the  following  from  the  reports  of  this  same  organization: 
"The  things  which  have  distinguished  this  Legislature  are  the  high  character 
of  a  majority  of  its  members.  ..  ."  "We  are  prepared  to  state  that  it  is  an  ab- 
solute fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  44th  General  Assembly 
j,re  honest  and  patriotic  citizens"  and  various  kindred  statements. 
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(lifQcult  for  two  assertions  to  be  more  widely  contradictory.  One 
is  the  statement  made  by  a  civic  reformer  prophesying  the  results 
of  one  of  his  favorite  projects,  the  other  was  made  after  that 
scheme  had  been  tried  for  thirty-five  years.  While  the  first,  being 
but  a  prophecy,  can  prove  nothing,  neither  do  the  latter  empiric 
dogmatic  statements  convince. 

One  of  the  questions  contained  in  the  letter  of  inquiry 
was,  "Does  the  system  (cumulative  voting)  increase  or  di- 
minish the  power  of  the  party  machine?"  Eighty-four  definite 
answers  were  received  to  this  question.  Nine  asserted  that 
the  power  was  diminished,  thirty-five  maintained  that  the 
system  had  no  effect  on  party  organization,  Avhile  forty  as- 
esrted,  and  most  of  these  were  very  certain  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  answer,  that  the  influence  of  the  party  machine 
was  greatly  increased.  It  is  interesting,  if  not  important,  to  note 
that  of  the  nine  who  thought  party  power  was  diminished,  seven 
are  members  of  the  present  legislature  and  in  general  there  is 
considerable  variation  between  the  answers  of  politicians  and 
others  who  are  but  observers  or  critics  of  political  affairs. 

One  strong  evidence  of  strict  party  control  is  the  limited  num- 
ber of  real  candidates  nominated,  especially  in  the  Chicago  dis- 
tricts. It  is  true  tliat  there  are  frequently  seven  or  eiglit  candi- 
dates for  the  three  places  at  each  election,  but  usually  there  are 
but  three  nominees  of  the  two  dominant  parties  combined  and 
nomination  thus  becomes  practically  equivalent  to  an  election. 
Other  candidates  represent  various  minor  parties  and  are  fully 
aware  that  ordinarily  they  have  no  chance  of  election.  The  usual 
rule  is  for  the  majority  party  to  nominate  tAvo,  the  principal 
minority  one,  and  this  custcmi  is  practically  universal  so  far 
as  tlie  former  party  is  concerned.  Prior  to  1890  three  can- 
didates were  occasionally  nominated  by  one  party,  but  this 
lmi)pened  only  in  districts  where  the  majority  party  was  un- 
usually strong  and  had  some  hopes  of  electing  three  members;  or, 
>vhat  was  more  usual,  the  three  candidates  were    the    result  of 
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county  factional  controversies  where  two  or  more  counties  are 
combined  in  one  district.  In  such  cases  it  sometimes  happened  that 
the  larger  county  demanded  and  secured  both  regular  nominees 
and  the  smaller  county,  for  the  sake  of  revenge,  would  adoj)t  the 
suicidal  policy  of  putting  a  candidate  of  its  own  in  the  field.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware,  no  majority  party  has  ever  nominated  three 
candidates  in  order  to  give  its  constituents  a  greater  choice  at 
the  polls. 

The  number  of  candidates  to  be  nominated,  ordinarily  no 
more  than  can  be  elected,  is  determined  by  the  party  leaders  and 
the  nominations  have  been  made  in  caucuses  and  conventions 
which  are  the  creations  of  the  party  and  where  the  party  cliques 
and  professional  politician  usually  have  complete  control.^  Un- 
der such  conditions  and  considering  the  shrewdness  with  which 
party  leaders  have  always  taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  build  up  a  compact  organization,  can  there  be  any  doubt  but 
that  the  "machine"  will  have  a  firm  grasp  on  legislative  elections? 

In  Cook  County,  which  has  nineteen  districts  and  conse- 
quently fifty-seven  Eepresentatives  to  elect,  there  have  been  but 
from  59  to  61  candidates  presented  by  the  combined  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties.  The  rule  of  having  but  three  candidates 
presented  by  the  two  political  parties  is  almost  universally  ad- 
hered to  in  this  county,  though  in  at  least  one  district  both  in  1904 
and  1906  the  majority  party  was  strong  enough  to  elect  all  three 
Representatives  but  presented  only  two  candidates.^  This  failure 
of  a  party  to  grasp  power  evidently  within  its  reach  is  strongly 
indicative  of  a  "gentleman's  agreement"  between  the  leaders  of  the 
two  parties  regarding  the  division  of  spoils.  In  the  districts  out- 
side of  Cook  County  the  appearance  of  four  candidates  of  the  two 


'Under  the  new  primary  law  which  went  into  force  July  1,  1908,  the  party 
committee  in  each  Senatorial  district  is  empowered  to  determine  in  advance  of 
the  primaries  the  number  of  nominations  to  be  made  by  the  party  in  its  district. 
Thus  what  was  heretofore  a  mere  understanding  among  the  party  leaders  now 
becomes  an  official  determination  by  the  party  organization,  in  pursuance  of  law. 

'Seventh  District. 
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great  parties  is  not  so  nnnsiial  but  the  ciistoiu  of  having  four  or 
more  nominees  is  b}^  no  means  universal.  In  10  of  these  32  dis- 
tricts in  1906,  the  two  dominant  parties  nominated  four  candi- 
dates for  the  three  positions.  In  1904  in  the  same  districts 
four  candidates  were  nominated  in  but  eight  of  tliem ;  in  1902 
four  candidates  were  nominated  in  but  seven  districts.  In  1900, 
under  the  apportionment  of  1893  in  which  there  were  3G  districts 
outside  of  Cook  County,  20  districts  had  four  or  more  candidates 
of  the  two  main  parties  in  the  field;  in  1898,  20  districts  and  in 
1896,  20  districts;  in  1894,  29  districts. 

It  appears  from  the  above  figures  that  the  voters  of  the 
minority  party  in  certain  districts  have  had  some  choice  of  candi- 
dates at  the  election.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  there  is  no  uniform 
rule  governing  the  action  of  the  minority  in  regard  to  nominating 
two  candidates  but  there  is  a  very  evident  and  material  decrease 
in  the  number  of  four-candidate  districts  in  the  three  elections 
since  1900.  Whether  this  is  merely  accidental  or  whether  it  is 
a  permanent  tendency  cannot  at  present  be  definitely  determined. 
Whenever  there  are  two  candidates  on  the  same  ticket  and  but  one 
can  be  elected  there  is  obviously  an  excellent  prospect  for  an  intra- 
party  fight.  The  country  districts  are  tiring  of  taking  chances 
of  wrecking  the  party  by  internal  strife  with  no  prospect  of  gain- 
ing any  greater  representation  than  if  the  party  leaders  took  the 
matter  in  hand  and  nominated  no  more  than  could  probably  be 
elected.  Because  of  these  conditions  the  tendency  apparent  since 
1900  to  reduce  the  number  of  candidates  will  probably  continue. 

A  study  of  election  statistics  reveals  little  or  nothing  regard- 
ing party  discipline.  In  some  districts  where  there  are  four  can- 
didates and  naturally  each  nominee  of  the  minority  party  will 
induce  as  much  "plumping''  for  himself  as  possible,  the  equality 
of  the  vote  would  seem  to  indicate  an  unquestioning  obedience  to 
the  party  exhortation  not  to  "plump,"  but  to  vote  one  and  one-half 
votes  for  each  candidate.  In  other  cases  "plumping"  does  appear 
but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  this  is  due  to  a  voters'  rebellion 
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against  party  domination  or  whether  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
power  of  the  party  bosses,  since  it  might  be  the  result  of  the  latter 
using  their  influence  to  elect  a  weak  candidate. 

Such  a  sclieme  as  minority  representation  and  cumulative 
voting  must  automatically  increase  party  control-  Several  thou- 
sand voters  coming  to  the  polls  each  with  three  votes  to  distribute 
as  he  sees  fit,  without  a  certain  amount  of  party  supervision,  can 
lead  to  nothing  but  confusion,  injustice,  and  misrepresentation. 
Some  popular  candidate  might  receive  a  large  share  of  the  votes 
while  two  others,  a  majority  of  those  to  be  elected  in  this  case, 
might  be  selected  by  a  comparatively  few  votes  cast  for  each.  There 
would  inevitably  be  such  a  waste  of  votes  and  unfair  representa- 
tion that  the  people  would  demand,  or  at  least  acquiesce  in,  the 
dictation  of  party  managers  in  order  to  prevent  such  useless  and 
indiscriminate  voting. 

The  undesirable  conditions  described  above  are  not  a  mere 
supposition  of  what  might  happen  but  specific  instances  can  be 
cited  of  the  disaster  attending  cumulative  voting  elections  without 
party  organization  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  best  illustra- 
tions are  the  somewhat  notorious  School  B(>ard  elections  in  Eng- 
land in  1870  already  mentioned,  when  in  some  of  the  districts  as 
many  as  fifteen  members  were  to  be  elected  and  each  elector,  as  in 
Illinois,  had  as  many  votes  as  there  were  paces  to  be  filled.  In  Man- 
chester there  were  fifteen  members  to  be  elected.  "IManchester  is 
famous  for  two  things — first,  tlie  fervor  of  its  Protestantism ;  sec- 
ond, the  number,  organization  and  strength  of  its  working  classes. 
But  at  this  election  two  Roman  Catholics  were  brouglit  in  at  the 
head  of  tlie  poll,  one  of  them  receiving  nearly  20,000  more  votes 
than  any  Protestant  candidate  and  no  working  class  candidate, 
of  whom  there  were  seven,  being  elected  at  all."^  In  IMarylebone, 
a  district  of  London,  the  favorite  candidate  received  47, .858  votes 
and  the  next  in  the  list  had  only  13,494.  In  Finsbury,  another 
district  of  London,  the  highest  number  received  by  one  candidate 

^Dutcher,  Minority  Representation,    p  72. 
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was  27,858  and  the  next  liigliest  but  10,766.  In  Birmingham  the 
fifteen  successful  candidates  were  voted  for  by  about  18,800 
voters,  while  10,100^  lost  their  votes  on  unsuccessful  candidates — 
a  much  greater  percentage  of  non-representation  than  usually 
I)revails  in  the  single  vote  method.  If  specific  instances  are  neces- 
sary to  prove  what  appears  an  almost  axiomatic  truth — the  futil- 
ity of  attempting  an  election  witli  the  cumulative  vote  without 
party  organization  and  leaders  able  to  control  that  organization, 
the  English  school  board  elections  furnish  some  very  instructive 
examples. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  scheme  of  cumulative 
voting,  because  of  inherent  peculiarities,  will  create  a  demand  for 
a  strong  party  organization,  this  does  not  necessarily  condemn 
the  system  nor  does  it  necessarily  imply  that  the  members  of  the 
various  legislatures  of  the  state  have  been  "machine"  men  in  the 
opprobrious  sense  in  which  that  term  has  come  to  be  used.  How- 
ever, legislative  conditions  in  the  state  have  not  been  altogether 
satisfactory,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  the  records  of  some  of  the  legis- 
latures have  not  been  ideal.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  all  tlie  many  accusations  made  against  the  legislature  in  the 
past  few  years  are  true,  it  would  appear  that  the  cumulative 
voting  system  has  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Admit- 
ting all  the  charges,  there  is  no  evidence  anywhere  nor  any  anal- 
ogy from  which  conclusions  can  be  drawn  which  would  warrant 
any  belief  other  than  that  the  "machine''  would  be  just  as  corrujit 
and  have  just  as  complete  control  as  it  noAv  has  if  the  cumulative 
vote  had  never  been  used.  An  investigation  of  the  legislatures  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Oregon — in  fact,  almost 
any  state  selected  at  random,  will  show  that  other  states  suffer 
from  exactly  the  same  political  "boss"  evils  of  which  Illinois 
complaus.  The  sins  of  the  latter  state's  legislature  seem  to  be 
those  of  omission  rather  than  commission.  There  have  been  vexa- 
tious delays  in  securing  legislation  made  necessary  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  state,  but  there  have  been  few  or  no  charges  of 

^Butcher,  Minority  Representation,  69-74. 
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positive  corruption  such  as  are  not  altogether  infrequent  in  other 
states. 

The  same  organization  which  calls  the  cumulative  voting 
system  the  "most  vicious  piece  of  legislation  ever  placed  on  tlie 
statute  books"  also  says :  "These  two  measures  illustrate  how  tlie 
organizations  of  the  Senate  and  House  work  hand  in  hand.  Thev 
divide  the  responsibility — one  kills  one  bill  and  the  other  an- 
other."^ In  other  words,  the  Senate  is  as  bad  as  the  House  and 
yet  the  Senate  has  never  been  tainted  with  the  cumulative  vote. 
Also  in  this  state  there  was  no  cumulative  voting  prior  to  1872; 
and  surely  the  records  of  S(mie  of  these  earlier  legislatures  are 
nothing  of  which  to  boast.  So  greatly  did  the  early  law-making 
bodies  abuse  their  power  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  call- 
ing a  constitutional  convention  in  1848  and  again  in  1862  was  to 
limit  legislative  discretion.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe 
the  "internal  improvement"  policy,  the  oppressive  state  debt, 
attempts  at  repudiation,  the  passage  of  questionable  private  bills 
and  the  long,  dreary  list  of  legislative  shortcomings,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  later  legislatures  can  equal  tlie  unenviable  records 
of  many  of  their  early  predecessors. 

As  might  be  expected  the  worst  complaint  comes  from  Chi- 
cago and  it  is  here  that  the  cumulative  sj^stem  has  been  most 
abused.  This  is  only  one  of  numerous  examples  of  tlie  inability 
of  municipalities  to  govern  themselves  successfully.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  any  system,  no  luatter  how  ideal,  would  probably 
go  amiss  in  Chicago,  though  on  the  whole  it  has  been  better  gov- 
erned than  most  of  the  large  cities.  If  there  are  at  present  in 
Chicago  but  59-61  real  candidates  to  fill  57  positions,  under  the 
one-member  district  and  single-vote  the  city  would  probably  be 
so  gerrymandered  with  ward  lines  for  district  boundaries  thot 
there  would  be  no  more  real  candidates  than  at  present.  The 
agitation  in  Chicago  against  the  cumuative  system  is  only  an- 

^Legislative  Voters'   League,  Preliminary    Report  on  the  i5th  General  As- 
semhly,  1908. 
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other  indication  of  the  tendency  of  the  cities  persistently  to  at- 
tribute their  misgovernment  to  the  constitution  and  to  demand  a 
change  here  rather  than  place  it  on  the  electorate,  where  it  be- 
longs— in  other  words,  an  attempt  to  dodge  the  real  issues  by 
trying  to  reform  the  constitution  instead  of  public  sentiment. 

The  above  is  written  with  no  intention  of  either  defending  or 
condemning  the  state  legislatures,  but  rather  to  clear  the  cumu- 
lative voting  system  of  certain  charges  of  which  it  is  not  altogether 
guilty.  It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  the  cumulative  vote  re- 
quires strict  party  discipline  and  that  in  this  system  the  political 
"boss'  found  ready  made  a  means  of  exercising  his  control,  but  all 
evidence  tends  to  show  that  if  such  means  had  not  been  furnished 
he  would  have  found  methods  of  his  own  to  accomplish  the  same 
result.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  negative  sort  of  a  recommenda- 
tion to  say  that  a  system  is  no  worse  than  others  but,  so  far  as  the 
evils  of  excessive  party  control  is  concerned,  that  is  the  most  that 
can  be  said  for  the  cumulative  system  as  actually  applied  in  this 
state.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  evils  are  not  all 
due  to  cumulative  voting  per  se,  but  rather  to  abuses  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  here  is  really  the  heart  of  the  whole  question.  As  the 
scheme  has  worked  out  in  practice  legislative  nominations  have 
become  practically  equivalent  to  election  and  the  evil  is  of  course 
that  these  nominations  are  largely  controlled  by  a  limited  num- 
ber of  party  leaders.  If  it  can  be  freed  of  its  abuses  and  allowed 
to  work  out  its  legitimate  results,  minority  representation  in  Illi- 
nois has  much  to  commend  it.  But  if  these  abuses  cannot  be 
prevented  it  is  difficult  tq  see  how  the  party's  control  of  legisla- 
tive nominations  can  be  removed-  The  possible  remedies  for  these 
practical  evils  will  be  considered  in  a  later  section. 
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V. 

Practical  Difficulties  of  the  Cumulative  System  and  Its 
Effect  on  the  Legislative  Personnel. 

When  the  advocates  of  electoral  reform  were  busy  formulat- 
ing schemes  of  minority  representation  they  had  no  difficulties  in 
devising  theories  that  would  afford  such  representation  with 
mathematical  exactness.  The  real  difficulty  lay  in  making  these 
methods  so  simple  that  the  ordinary  voter  could  exercise  his  privi- 
lege intelligently  and  the  returning  boards  tabulate  results  read- 
ily and  accurately.  The  Committee  on  Electoral  Reform  in  the 
constitutional  convention  also  struggled  with  this  problem  and 
abandoned  their  first  device  as  too  complicated.  The  plan  finally 
recommended  was  the  simplest  the  committee  could  devise,  but 
even  then  it  was  feared  there  would  be  difficulty  in  voting  and 
counting  the  votes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  often  happens  when- 
ever any  new  system  of  voting  is  put  into  operation,  there  was  at 
first  some  difficulty  at  the  polls,  but  this  grew  less  as  the  voters 
became  more  familiar  with  the  plan.  Later,  when  the  Australian 
ballot  was  introduced,  more  obstacles  were  encountered.  To 
obtain  additional  information  on  this  subject  the  following  ques- 
tion was  included  in  the  list  sent  out  by  the  writer :  "Are  there  any 
practical  difficulties  in  voting,  counting  votes,  etc?"  Of  the  nine- 
ty-three answers  received  to  this  question,  sixt}'^  asserted  that 
there  were  no  difficulties  at  all,  or,  if  any,  they  were  so  slight  as 
to  be  of  no  real  importance.  Thirty-tliree  answered  that  the  dif- 
ficulties were  serious  enough  to  constitute  a  real  objection.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  these  thirty-three  were  opposed  to  the 
entire  plan  and  were  inclined  to  attack  every  phase  of  it  whether 
there  was  really  justification  for  such  attack  or  not.  Whatever 
difficulty  there  may  have  been  was  due  largely  to  the  vagueness 
and  indefiniteness  of  the  statutes,  but  this  defect  was  remedied  by 
an  act  of  1905.^     To  count  and  record  half  votes  may  require  a 

^Revised  Statutes,  1905;   Ch.  46,  section  54. 
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little  more  time  to  arrive  at  results  than  under  the  ordinary  sys- 
tem of  voting,  but  beyond  tliis  inconvenience  the  practical  diffi- 
culties are  so  slight  that  they  cannot  be  considered  as  any  real  ob- 
jection. 

With  the  idea  of  determining  public  sentiment  on  the  ques- 
tion and  to  ascertain  if  minority  representation  in  its  somewhat 
crude  and  limited  form  was  reurarded  sufficientlv  successful  that 
the  people  of  the  state  would  approve  of  a  wider  application  of 
the  principle,  a  question  was  included  in  the  previously 
mentioned  list  asking  what  advantages,  if  any,  would  be 
gained  by  increasing  tlie  size  of  the  districts  and  electing 
more  than  three  men  from  eacli.  Evidently  the  larger  the 
districts  and  the  more  officials  elected  from  each,  the  more 
opportunity  small  factions  would  have  of  being  represented 
and  the  more  nearly  the  scheme  would  approach  proportional 
representation.  Of  eighty-eight  who  replied  directly  to  tliis 
question,  three  favored  the  idea  of  larg(^r  districts  and  eighty- 
five  disapproved,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  answers  are  of 
but  little  value  so  far  as  an  expression  of  opinion  regarding  pro- 
portional representation,  is  concerned-  Apparently  none  of  those 
replying  considered  the  wide  extension  of  the  principles  of  pro- 
portional representation  wliicli  such  a  cliange  would  entail  and 
opposed  any  such  increase  in  the  size  of  the  districts  on  grounds 
of  general  expediency.  The  answers  are,  however,  very  significant 
in  indicating  how  completely  the  idea  of  proportional  representa- 
tion has  sunk  into  desuetude  and  how  completely  it  has  been  elim- 
inated from  the  list  of  live  political  questions  in  this  country. 

In  investigating  minority  representation  in  Illinois  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  ascertain  what  effect,  if  any,  the  scheme  had 
on  the  personnel  of  the  legislature.  This  is  obviously  a  rather 
delicate  subject  and  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  investigate. 
The  people  of  the  state  are  familiar  with  the  various  legislators, 
past  and  present,  and  have,  in  a  general  way,  a  knowledge  of 
their  ability,  but  the  quality  of  men  who  might  have  been  in  the 
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legislature  under  some  other  form  of  election  is  an  entirely  un- 
known and  indeterminate  factor.  In  the  list  of  questions  sent 
out  the  following  was  included:  "Are  the  candidates  nominated 
and  elected  under  the  present  method  of  better  character  or  of 
more  ability  than  would  probably  be  secured  under  the  ordinary 
one-member  district  system?"  Of  the  eightyfour  who  replied  to  this 
question  directly,  six  answered  unequivocally  in  the  affirmative 
and  twenty-one  in  the  negative,  for  the  most  part  quite  positively. 
Thirty-three  made  the  cautious  answer  that  at  least  the  members 
usually  secured  were  no  better  than  would  be  elected  by  other 
methods,  while  twenty-four  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  method 
of  election  had  no  effect  on  the  character  or  ability  of  members. 

Since  the  question  propounded  cannot  be  answered  definitely 
and  at  best  is  largely  one  of  opinion,  the  ideas  of  some  of  the  re])- 
resentative  citizens  of  the  state  on  the  subject  may  be  interesting. 
The  conclusions  of  those  interviewed  are  based  on  observation 
and  experience  and  their  standing  in  the  community  is  in  all  cases 
such  as  to  entitle  their  opinion  to  consideration. 

A  member  of  the  present  legislature  says:  "I  would  ssiy.in 
general  they  are  probably  more  representative  men."  Another 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  declares:  "The  worst  candidate 
stands  the  best  chance  of  election  as  appreciating  the  fact  that  he 
is  weak  the  "plumping"  is  often  times  overdone  to  even  \^^  the 
vote."  An  editor  answers  the  question  succinctly  and  positively: 
"Most  assuredly  not."  A  well  knoAvn  Chicago  lawyer  asserts: 
"I  believe  that  the  one-member  district  plan  would  l)e  in- 
finitely preferable  in  its  results  both  as  to  character  and  ability 
of  the  representatives  secured.  This  because  it  would  require 
an  actual  fight  before  the  people  for  election."  Another  editor  re- 
marks :  "Undoubtedly  no.  In  proportion  as  responsibility  is  divid- 
ed men  of  less  character  are  chosen  for  public  service."  A  promi- 
nent official  answers:  "No,  I  believe  the  present  system  secures 
poorer  results  in  both  character  and  ability  than  a  flat  one-vote 
process-     I  think  the  cumulative  three-vote  plan  enables  an  in- 
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ferior  candidate  to  be  elected  in  many  instances."  A  Chicago  citi- 
zen savs  :"I  think  the  reverse  is  true,  as  the  men  selected  are 
willing  to  hold  their  offices  as  the  henchmen  of  the  political  lead- 
ers and  are  apt  to  be  less  independent  than  the  men  who  would 
be  selected  in  the  ordinary  one-member  district."  A  member  of 
Congress  expresses  himself  as  follows :  "I  do  not  think  the  present 
system  can  haye  any  relation  to  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
candidates.  Neither  better  nor  worse  candidates  are  selected  on 
account  of  it."  Another  writer:  "Do  not  think  the  method 
of  election  would  haye  anything  to  do  with  il.  Tlie  office,  not  tbe 
man,  attracts  the  candidate."  Two  members  of  the  present  legis- 
lature state:  "It  would  probably  be  the  same  fellows."  "The  source 
and  character  of  the  constituency  govern  these  things."  Another 
citizen  is  eloquent  by  what  he  omits:  "This  is  very  hard  to  an- 
swer. We  elect  our  aldermen  eacli  election,  one  from  a  ward 
and  *  *  *"  Others  sav:  "T  do  not  think  the  system  affects 
the  matter  of  ability.  Illinois  members  compare  quite  favor- 
ably with  members  from  otlier  states."  "This  is  a  doubtful 
question  and  perhaps  the  time  will  never  come  under  any  circum- 
stances or  system  that  may  be  adopted  when  the  best  men  will 
represent  the  people  in  the  legislature  of  any  state."  "No  differ- 
ence as  to  character  or  ability.  Only  gives  a  more  diversified  rep- 
resentation." 

As  quoted  in  a  preceding  section  the  Electoral  Committee  held 
that:  "It  (cumulative  voting)  will  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
legislature  by  improving  the  membership.  It  will  enable  rirtu- 
ous  citizens  to  elect  the  ablest  and  purest  men  in  their  midst  and 
secure  to  the  legislative  councils  a  large  measure  of  popular  con- 
fidence and  respect,"  How  far  this  contention  has  been  justified 
in  popular  opinion  is  indicated  by  the  tabulation  given  above — 
but  six  out  of  eighty-four  maintaining  that  any  improvement  in 
the  personnel  of  the  legislature  has  been  achieved. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  many  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  personnel  of  the  General  Assembly  has  deterior- 
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ated  because  of  the  cumulative  vdte  ascribe  the  blame  to  the  per- 
nicious system  of  nominating  rather  than  to  the  method  itself. 
The  individuals  expressing  opinions  are  not  altogether  fair  in 
their  comparisons  between  the  cumulative  vote  and  the  ordinary 
method-  They  are  fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  the  method  used 
and  compare  an  actual  system  and  its  practical  evils  with  an  ideal 
conception  of  the  one-vote  method,  forgetting  that  the  latter  leads 
to  equally  bad,  if  not  the  same,  evils,  when  put  into  operation. 
Then  again,  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  and  ridicule  all  legislative 
bodies  from  municipal  councils  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Creative  legislation  is  a  difficult  task  and  when  mistakes 
are  made  many  self-constituted  critics  appear  and  denounce  both 
statutes  and  their  authors  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  this 
prevailing  custom. 

There  are  two  features,  aside  from  the  increased  power  of  the 
party  machine,  which  may  aid  in  the  election  of  inferior  candi- 
dates. It  was  expected  that  the  voter's  privilege  of  "plumping" 
would  tend  to  defeat  undesirable  men  but  in  fact  this  has  at 
times  worked  out  in  exactly  the  opposite  way.  Practice  here 
illustrates  how  easily  a  reform  may  be  utilized  advantageously 
by  the  very  people  against  whom  the  measure  was  aimed  and  the 
the  "triple-armed  voter — the  terror  of  party  despotism"  seems 
to  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  harmless  terror  indeed.  As  al- 
ready mentioned  the  party  ring  may  exert  all  its  influence  to 
elect  its  candidate  while  an  honest  nominee  may  unwittingly  aid 
his  own  defeat  by  asking  his  party  to  divide  the  vote  equally  be- 
tween himself  and  his  ticket-mate.  While  sucli  cases  may  happen 
their  frequency  has  undoubtedly  been  exaggerated.  Election  sta- 
tistics show  but  comparatively^  few  instances  where  a  candidate 
has  been  defeated  by  plumping.  Even  assuming  what  facts  will 
not  warrant,  namely,  that  all  nominees  who  fail  of  election  are 
the  very  ones  that  should  have  been  elected,  few  men  have  been 
kept  out  of  the  legisature  on  this  account,  who,  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  should  have  been  there. 
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Another  circumstance  which  may  affect  the  personnel  of  the 
legislature  is  incidental  rather  than  essential  to  minority  repre- 
sentation.   In  this  state,  if  three  legislators  are  to  be  elected  from 

a  district,  the  number  of  these  latter  must  be  somewhat  limited 
and  this  necessitates  the  union  of  two  or  more  counties.  This  com- 
bination leads  to  jealousies  between  the  counties,  each  fearing  that 
it  will  not  get  its  share  of  the  spoils.  When  fights  of  this  sort 
occur  the  personality  and  qualifications  of  the  candidates  are 
lost  sight  of  and  the  only  question  considered  by  the  voter  is 
wliether  or  not  the  nominee  is  a  "home"  man.  While  these  county 
feuds  exist  and  are  sometimes  of  long  standing,  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  produce  much  effect  on  the  personnel  of  the  legislature.  Some 
desirable  candidates  have  probably  been  defeated  because  of  coun- 
ty jealousies  but  it  is  i>robably  true  that  just  as  many  undesirable 
nominees  have  failed  of  election  for  the  same  reason  and  the  ac- 
ocunt  is  about  balanced. 

Many  of  those  expressing  tlieir  opinion  on  the  subject  believe 
that  the  method  of  election  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  character 
and  ability  of  the  legislators  and  this  seems  the  reasonable  and 
logical  view.  The  voters  and  character  of  the  voters  will  be  the 
same  regardless  of  the  method  of  election  and,  generally  speaking, 
elected  officials  are  representative  of  those  from  whom  they  re- 
ceive their  credentials.  This,  of  course,  assumes  that  the  people 
really  do  select  their  legislators,  but  with  the  present  system  of 
nominating  party  organization  wields  an  immense  influence  and 
leaves  but  little  choice  to  the  electorate  at  large- 
While  the  cumulative  vote  requires  strict  party  discipline, 
the  abuse  of  that  discipline  does  not  necessarily  follow,  but  it  is 
evident  that  when  the  innovation  was  introduced  into  Illinois  it 
was  not  properly  safe-guarded.  The  people  of  the  state  have 
watched  the  subversion  of  their  election  system  and  while  little 
has  been  done  to  abolish  the  cumulative  vote  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  several  schemes  have  been  proposed  to  free  it  of  its 
attendant  practical  evils.    A  reform  which  has  been  suggested  and 
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championed  by  at  least  one  rather  prominent  civic  organization  is 

to  compel  each  party  to  nominate  a  full  ticket  of  three  candidates. 

The  object  is,  of  course,  to  present  a  considerable  number  of  men 
from  which  the  voter  may  select  those  he  considers  best  qualified 

but  the  attempt  to  inaugurate  this  change  without  specific  statu- 
tory authority  failed.  This  method  would  obviously  be  a  plain  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter,  of  the  constitution  if  such 
a  law  or  custom  were  followed  in  good  faith.  For  illustration,  we 
will  assume  a  district  in  which  the  Republican  party  has  a  major- 
ity. This  party  would  nominate  a  full  ticket  and  the  Democratic 
and  other  minority  parties  would  do  likewise.  Since  party  dis- 
affection is  the  unusual  rather  than  the  usual  condition,  the 
result  would  be  ordinarily  that  each  voter  would  deposit  one 
vote  for  each  candidate  of  his  party,  and  the  three  Republican 
nominees  would  be  elected  and  minority  representation  practical- 
ly abolished.  Such  practice  would  give  the  independent  voters 
a  chance  to  exercise  their  discretion  but  it  is  only  when  the  occa- 
sional wave  of  civic  virtue  sweeps  over  the  country  that  they 
become  numerous  enough  to  endanger  party  success.  The  usual 
results  of  each  party  having  a  ticket  of  three  candidates  would 
be  that  the  majority  party  would  elect  all  three  representatives 
at  the  expense  of  the  minority. 

If  three  men  were  nominated  in  good  faith  by  each  party,  thus 
putting  a  larger  number  of  candidates  in  the  field,  of  which  only 
three  could  be  elected,  the  result  would  be  a  hard,  bitter  fight, 
not  between  parties,  but  between  nominees  on  the  same  ticket. 
It  would  be  easier  for  a  Republican,  for  example,  to  secure  one 
or  one  and  one-half  votes  from  his  colleague  than  it  would  to  cross 
party  lines  and  secure  the  same  from  his  Democratic  opponent. 
Parties  would  be  demoralized,  cliques  and  rings  would  grow 
up  around  certain  individuals  and  campaigns  would  be  waged 
not  on  political  issues  but  personalities.  Such  a  change  would  in 
no  way  effect  the  real  evil  in  the  case  and  would  only  make  a  bad 
affair  worse. 
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In  the  above  it  is  assumed  that  in  nominating  three  candi- 
dates each  party  acts  in  good  faith.  Every  conclusion,  however, 
that  can  be  drawn  from  past  history  or  present  conditions  indi- 
cates that  such  practice  would  not  be  conscientiously  carried  out 
by  any  party  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  legislation  could  accom- 
plish the  desired  result.  Taking  the  example  previously  given,  if 
the  Democrats  only  had  enough  votes  to  elect  one  man  if  they 
"plumped"  on  him,  they  undoubtedly  would  "plump."  Three 
names  might  appear  on  the  ticket,  but  it  would  be  made  known 
that  two  of  them  were  there  to  meet  technical  requirements  and 
that  there  was  but  one  real  candidate.  A  rebellious  voter  might 
not  vote  for  that  one  but  if  he  did  not  he  would  be  practically 
sure  that  he  was  wasting  his  vote. 

The  basic  evil  has  been  the  method  of  nomination.  So  long 
as  nominations  are  made  in  caucuses  or  conventions  and  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  rigorously  restricted  to  the  number  that  can 
be  elected,  so  long  will  the  cumulative  vote  be  abused  and  made 
the  affective  tool  of  the  party  ring.  A  reform  proposed  to  remedy 
this  defect  is  a  direct  primary  law  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  deal  a 
death  blow  to  machine  domination.  The  strength  of  party  or- 
ganization is  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  movement  for 
direct  primary.  Practically  all  of  those  interviewed  on  the  sub- 
ject, including  a  considerable  number  of  members  of  the  present 
legislature,  were  in  favor  of  such  a  statute,  and  none  expressed 
themselves  as  opposed,  yet  there  was  a  long,  hard  fight  before  an 
act  of  this  nature  was  passed  and  sustained  by  the  courts. 

The  portion  of  the  recent  act  applying  to  legislative 
nominations  provides  for  a  senatorial  committee  consisting 
of  one  member  from  each  county  in  districts  of  more  than 
three  counties;  otherwise  three  members,  all  to  be  chosen 
by  popular  election.  Any  citizen  legally  qualified  to  fill  the 
office  may  become  a  candidate  for  representative  at  the  pri- 
mary and  have  his  name  printed  on  the  official  ballot  by  filing  a 
petition  signed  by  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  primary  electors 
of  his  party  in  the  district.     Because  of  the  easy  fulfillment  of 
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the  requirements  there  should  be  no  dearth  of  candidates.  Po- 
litical managers,  however,  did  not  entirely  release  their  hold  on 
legislative  elections  as  the  principal  duty  of  this  senatorial  com- 
mittee for  each  party  is  to  determine  how  many  candidates  shall 
be  nominated.  As  a  result,  there  will  probably  be  no  more  real 
nominees  for  the  legislative  positions  than  there  have  been  in  the 
past. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  amend  the  present  law  so  as  to  allow 
the  voters  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  each  party  should 
nominate  one,  two  or  three  candidates  for  representative.  The 
amendment  was  not  incorporated  in  the  bill  and  a  loud  complaint 
was  made  against  "machine''  domination.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  purpose  in  delegating  to  this  committee  the  author- 
ity to  determine  the  number  of  candidates,  the  power  thus 
given  is  really  not  as  important  as  it  might  appear.  The  cu- 
mulative voting  system,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  requires  a  defin- 
ite means  of  controlling  the  number  of  candidates  and  this  com- 
mittee is  probably  as  well  qualified  to  determine  this  matter  as 
any  that  could  be  devised.  If  left  to  the  people,  possibly  at  the 
first  election,  the  voters,  rejoicing  in  their  new-found  freedom  and 
reacting  from  the  prevailing  party  control,  might  decide  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  candidates.  The  confusion  and  inequalities 
resulting  would  be  such  that  the  electorate  would  soon  decide  to 
do  what  in  all  likelihood  the  present  committee  will  do, 
namely,  nominate  no  more  candidates  than  can  probably  be  elect- 
ed. It  may  make  excellent  political  capital  for  a  party  to  pose  as 
the  advocate  of  civic  reform  and  a  friend  of  the  people  by  leaving 
the  whole  matter  to  popular  election  but  so  far  as  results  are  con- 
cerned they  will  be  essentially  the  same  in  either  case. 

If  the  people  are  allowed  to  select  their  candidates  by  direct 
ballot  at  the  primaries  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  particular  advan- 
tage in  having  a  large  number  of  nominees  in  the  field.  If  a  can- 
didate receives,  or  fails  to  receive,  a  plurality  at  the  primaries  tlie 
probabilities  are  that  he  would  receive  the  same  proportion  of 
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votes  at  the  final  election  and  results  would  only  be  changed  by- 
trades,  deals  and  other  political  manipulations-  In  other  words, 
a  direct  primary  vote  should  be  as  accurate  an  index  of  popular 
sentiment  as  a  regular  election  and  a  candidate  thus  selected 
should  be  as  representative  of  the  people  as  one  who  secures  a  cer- 
tificate of  election  as  a  result  of  the  final  vote.  This,  of  course, 
would  make  the  real  fight  for  ofiSce  at  the  primary  rather  than 
the  final  election  as  the  nominee  would  have  the  advantage 
of  compelling  an  aspirant  for  office  to  go  through  but  one, 
instead  of  two,  more  or  less  expensive  and  disagreeable  campaigns. 
If  the  candidate  is  required  to  fight  for  his  place  both  at  the  pri- 
mary and  at  the  election  it  will  involve  such  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  labor  that  many  desirable  men  will  refuse  to  become 
candidates  for  the  office  of  representative  which  offers  but  little 
pecuniary  reward  and  sometimes  no  great  honor.  The  position 
would  then  be  left  to  professional  politicians  who  by  some  art  are 
able  to  make  the  office  pay  for  the  expense  incurred  in  securing  it. 
Another  advantage  in  having  the  real  contest  at  the  pri- 
maries is  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  held  some  time  prior  to  the 
final  elections.  (In  Illinois  under  the  recent  act,  after  the  first 
year,  primaries  will  be  held  in  April).  This  removes  the  local 
elections  from  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  the  general  cam- 
paign in  the  fall  and  will  be  especially  advantageous  in  presiden- 
tial years  as  the  electorate  will  be  more  likely  to  select  a  repre- 
sentative because  of  his  personal  fitness  or  his  views  on  local  is- 
sues than  because  of  his  opinions  on  questions  relating  to  tariff  or 
imperialism.  If  the  real  contest  for  office  is  thus  transferred  to 
the  primaries  and  the  final  election  is  to  ratify  what  has  already 
been  decided,  the  only  advantage  of  the  cumulative  vote,  since  the 
practice  does  not  prevail  at  the  primaries  according  to  the  recent 
law,  is  that  it  secures  representation  for  a  minority  party  in  each 
district  and  prevents  the  tyranny  resulting  from  overwhelming 
majorities. 
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VI. 

Summary  and  Conclusion. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  it  bas  been  shown  that  the  cumu- 
lative method  in  practically  all  cases  secures  minority  representa- 
tion in  every  legislative  district  in  the  state.  Considering  only  the 
two  main  parties,  representation  is  obtained  very  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  vote  cast  by  each.  Parties  other  than  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  seldom  have  more  votes  in  any  district  than  the 
weaker  of  these  two  main  ones  and  hence  elect  but  few  members. 
There  is,  however,  a  much  smaller  waste  of  votes  and  smaller  per- 
centage of  non-representation  than  prevails  under  the  ordinary 
majority  system. 

The  evils  of  gerrymandering  are  greatly  reduced  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  vote  required  to  elect  a  representative 
is  about  the  same  for  either  of  the  two  j)rincipal  parties  while 
for  senators,  elected  by  the  majority  system  from  the  same  dis- 
tricts, it  requires  nearly  four  times  as  many  Democratic  as  Re- 
publican votes  to  elect  one  member. 

The  minority  party  does  occasionally  secure  undue  represen- 
tation as  in  some  instances  it  has  elected  two  out  of  three  represen- 
tatives. Such  results,  however,  occur  only  in  a  few  cases  since  only 
in  about  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total  elections  has  a  mi- 
nority elected  a  majority  of  legislators  from  individual  districts. 
These  mishaps  may  be  due  to  bad  management,  the  majority  party 
failing  to  nominate  the  candidates  which  it  might  elect;  or  they 
may  be  caused  by  the  personal  popularity  of  a  candidate ;  by  coun- 
ty feuds,  where  two  or  more  are  joined  in  one  district;  or  by  the 
party  organization  fighting  valiantly  for  a  candidate  whom  it 
fears  may  be  defeated. 

In  every  case  where  a  party  has  had  a  plurality  in  the  state 
it  has  had  a  plurality  in  the  lower  House  of  the  legislature  and 
the  will  of  the  people,  as  indicated  by  party  vote,  has  never  been 
defeated  because  of  an  occasional  instance  of  the  minority  secur- 
ing excessive  representation  in  certain  districts- 
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Any  system  like  the  cumulative  method  has  inherent  quali- 
ties which  demand  strict  party  discipline.  Political  leaders  of 
the  state  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  and  the 
method  has  been  much  abused  especially  in  Chicago.  The 
most  noticeable  and  pernicious  evil  is  the  rigorous  limitation  of 
the  number  of  candidates  presented  by  tlie  two  principal  parties 
at  each  election.  Although  party  control  is  required  by  the  cumu- 
lative method  it  is  doubtful  if  political  bossism  in  the  legislature 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  worse  in  Illinois  than  in  other 
states.  However,  there  is  this  difference :  in  other  states  the  voters 
have  some  opportunities,  if  they  desire  to  take  advantage  of  them, 
to  relieve  themselves  of  this  dictation.  In  Illinois,  with  the  system 
of  election  unguarded  as  it  has  been  until  very  recent  times,  the 
electorate  has  small  opportunity  to  overthrow  the  "machine"  even 
if  it  is  so  inclined. 

The  practical  difficulties  of  voting  under  the  cumulative  sys- 
tem as  used  in  this  state  are  so  slight  as  to  constitute  no  real 
objection. 

The  effect  of  the  cumulative  method  on  the  personnel  of  the 
legislature  is  difficult  to  ascertain  definitely,  since  the  character 
of  legislators  who  might  have  been  elected  to  office  under  some 
other  plan  of  selection  is  entirely  indeterminate.  Tlie  logical 
conclusion,  however,  drawn  from  comparison,  is  that  the  cumula- 
tive method  has  had  little  effect  on  the  personnel  of  the  Assembly. 
The  method  of  voting  can,  of  course,  have  no  influence  on  the  elec- 
torate which  determines  who  the  representatives  shall  be.  In  com- 
parison with  other  states  the  members  of  the  Illinois  legislature 
seem  to  be  a  fair  average,  thus  again  indicating  the  small  effects 
which  electoral  methods  have  on  the  character  of  officials. 

Judging  from  the  opinion  of  representative  citizens  whose 
standing  in  the  community  is  such  that  their  ideas  may  be  taken 
as  a  criterion,  public  sentiment  is  either  indifferent  or  opposed 
to  minority  representation.  The  scheme  has  a  few  warm  friends 
but  many  of  those  expressing  opinions  think  it  has  produced  but 
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little  effect  in  any  direction,  while  others  are  squarely  opposed, 
opposition  usually  being  based  on  the  alleged  subversion  of  the 
system  by  party  organization.  All  are  agreed  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  introduction  of  the  method,  the  allaying 
of  sectional  strife,  has  been  accomplished,  but  this  is  now  an  issue 
of  the  past  and  cannot  be  advanced  as  a  justification  for  the  pres- 
ent existence  of  minority  representation. 

The  strongest  recommendation  for  the  cumulative  system  is 
the  fact  that  at  all  times  it  secures  representation  for  a  minor  par- 
ty, thus  insuring  a  strong  minority  in  the  lower  House  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  inherent  justice  of  tlie  first  mentioned  fact  will 
appeal  strongly  to  civic  reformers  and  is  worthy  of  consideration 
when  discussing  the  merits  of  minority  representation.  While 
the  latter  makes  impossible  the  tyranny  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority which  is  too  often  inclined  to  override  the  minority  in  a 
mere  wanton  display  of  power.  An  ever-present  minority  also 
serves  to  check  the  tendency  to  corruption  whicli  almost  invariably 
follows  when  one  party  has  for  a  considerable  time  a  large  major- 
ity in  the  legislature.  Tliis  applies  with  special  force  to  Illinois 
where  with  but  few  exceptions  one  j^arty  has  had  control  of  the 
state  for  many  years- 

The  serious  objection  to  the  cumulative  method  is  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  for  ''machine"  control  and  party  bossism.  If, 
as  is  hoped,  the  new  primarj^  law  will  check  the  abuses  of  the 
party  organization  and  give  the  people  as  complete  a  control  of 
their  legislature  as  may  prevail  under  the  usual  majority  system 
then  the  merits  of  the  cumulative  method  will  greatly  outweigh 
the  defects  aud  furnisli  ample  justification  for  its  existence.  But 
if  the  primary  fails  in  its  express  object  in  this  particular,  the 
cumulative  system,  while  its  defects  are  no  worse  than  are  found 
in  the  ordinary  majority  system,  has  so  little  practical,  positive 
merit  to  recommend  it,  that  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  complica- 
tion which  does  not  at  present  justify  its  continued  existence. 
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PREFACE 

Tlie  following  chapters  are  from  a  somewhat  more  exten- 
sive study  made  by  the  writer  on  the  general  subjects  of  "The 
Nibelimgen  of  Wagner,  Fv'uque,  Raupach  and  Hebbel."  The 
work  was  started  under  the  ad^Hce  and  direction  of  tlie  late  Pro- 
fessor Gustav  E.  Karsten.  When  his  untimely  death  deprived  the 
writer  of  his  help,  Professor  O.  E.  Lessing  undertook  the  task  of 
adviser,  and  the  work  was  finished  under  his  direction.  The  wri- 
ter is  indebted  also  for  help  to  Professor  N.  C  Brooks  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Wiehr. 

Katherine  Lavton. 


INTKODUCTION 

Tho  the  literature  upon  Wagner's  Nibelungen  Ring  is  so  ex- 
tensive that  it  seems  almost  preposterous  to  add  anything  more, 
yet  we  find  that  most  critics  have  approached  it  in  the  spirit  of 
worshipers  or  of  bitter  enemies,  or  if  they  haA-e  chosen  a  more 
moderate  course  have  not,  as  a  rule,  made  the  minute  examina- 
tion of  details  that  I  have  attem])ted.  Some  critics  a])i)roa<'li 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  mytholog}^  and  praise  oi*  con- 
demn everything  from  that  point  of  view.  Others  consider  the 
central  thought  of  the  story  and  accept  the  incidents  as  bearing  it 
out,  without  always  considering  whether  that  is  really  the  case 
or  whether  the  means  to  it  are  dramatic  or  epic  in  their  mode  of 
development — or  even  consistent  from  any  point  of  view. 

Drews'  metaph3^sical  interpretation  is  ingenious  and  on  the 
whole  impartial.  He  recognizes  the  combined  influence  of  Feuer- 
bach,  Hegel  and  Schopenhauer  (as  Lichtenberger  represents  his 
view  of  life  as  a  combination  of  optimism,  pessimism,  Greekism 
and  asceticism)  and  notes  consequent  discrepancies;  but  on  the 
whole  he  regards  Wagner  as  a  marvelous  intuitive  philosopher. 
He  reduces  the  characters  to  mere  abstract  terms,  however,  ^at- 
tempting to  justify  the  drama  from  the  standpoint  of  pliiloso- 
phy  with  more  or  less  success,  but  liis  arguments  do  not  justify 
the  Tetralogy  as  a  work  of  art,  nor  do  his  explanations  make  the 
characters  more  appealing,  it  seems  to  me. 

Chamberlain  (Das  Drama  Richard  Wagtier's  p.  113)  in- 
sists upon  the  dramatic  progress  of  ^^he  tragedy  of  soul,  but  while 
he  explains  some  passages  very  well,  he  hardly  seems  to  me  to 
make  clear  the  dramatic  progress  of  the  whole.  If  the  drama  is 
not  one  of  action,  nevertheless,  those  actions  that  occur  should 
be  consistent  with  the  characters  and  with  each  other— with  the 
general   plan — instead   of   keeping   us   in   chaos.      His   explana- 

'cf.     Der  Ideengehalt  von  Wagner's  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  55-56  ff. 
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tion  of  musical  motivation  (pp.  104/5)  as  also  that  of  Lavignac, 
seems  to  me  to  be  merely  descriptive  without  explaining  the 
''liow" — it  is  contemporaneous  with  the  action  and  does  not  show 
a  causal  relation,  tho  it  may  produce  atmosphere  or  perhaps  call 
up  a  series  of  pictures.  I  refer  to  such  a  series  of  motifs  as: 
"jealousy,"  'fear"  or  the  "curse  motif"  (cited  by  Lichtenberger, 
p.  332,  in  Richard  Wagner  als  Dichter  und  Denker)  introduced, 
for  example,  upon  Siegfried's  arrival  at  court,  which  furnishes 
only  a  kind  of  romantic  motivation,  or  atmosphere. 

Without  any  preconceived  notion  of  what  the  result  was  to 
be,  I  have  tried  to  examine  the  details  minutely  to  see  what  the 
investigation  would  bring  forth.  My  point  of  view  has  been  pure- 
ly that  of  dramatic  development,  excluding  any  consideration  of 
music — a  point  of  view  that  may  seem  unfair  to  Wagner  but 
grants,  nevertheless,  his  musical  genius.  Some  critics  admit  that 
his  work  has  not  literary  value  aside  from  the  m\isic,  but  not  all 
critics  do  so,  and  Wagner  himself  in  his  E inleitung  zu  einer  Vor- 
lesung  der  Goetterdaemmermig  wished  to  submit  it  to  the  tests 
of  a  piece  of  literature,  or  rather  even  of  a  drama. 

I  have  tried  to  be  as  objective  as  possible,  attempting  to  de- 
cide whether  Wagner  really  attained  tht  results  he  desired.  I 
have  not  read  into  the  operas  things  contained  in  mythology  or 
elsewhere  or  accepted  things  as  dramatically  justifiable  because 
they  are  in  mythology  or  form  a  part  of  Wagner's  pliilosophy, 
♦vithout  having  sufficient  reason  or  organic  development  within 
the  drama  itself.  Adverse  criticism  has  in  cases  been  painful  to 
me,  but  I  have  not  avoided  it,  if  it  seemed  the  fair  one.  After  all, 
Wagner's  fame  rests,  or  should  rest,  upon  his  music  rather  than 
upon  liis  literary  efforts.  As  a  perfectly  uncritical  reader,  some 
years  ago,  before  the  Northern  mythology  was  at  all  familiar  to 
me,  I  perused  the  Tetralogy  as  a  story  and  felt  that  some  new 
sources  of  information  concerning  the  old  story  in  the  Nlbcliingcn 
Lied  were  opened  to  me.  I  found  the  naive  and  sunny  character 
of  Siegfried  particularly  pleasing  and  the  relation  between  Wotan 
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story.  I  was  at  that  time,  however,  often  baffled  in  interpreting 
or  following  the  development  of  the  story,  and  find  the  same  fact 
is  true  after  close  study  of  the  dramas  and  considerable  reading 
of  mythology  and  of  critics.  If,  however,  the  work  is  to  stand 
as  an  effective  drama,  it  should  do  so  without  necessitating  resort 
to  mythology  or  any  outside  research.  It  should  not  lack  clear- 
ness and  simplicity — consistency. 

The  test  that  I  have  applied  for  the  most  part  lias  been  that 
of  dramatic  motivation,  without  consideration  of  other  poetical 
or  non-poetical  qualities.  By  motivaticm  I  mean  the  dramatic 
development  of  action  and  of  character  from  cause  to  effect,  with 
the  interdependence  and  interaction  of  character  and  circum- 
stances or  events,  requiring  the  characters  to  be  a  logical  or  con- 
sistent development,  or  at  least  to  seem  psychologically  probable. 
The  action  must  spring  from  the  characters.  It  may,  for  example, 
be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Siegfried  is  alwavs  as  naive  as  his 
environment  would  lead  one  to  expect.  We  find  also  that  Wag- 
ner resorts  to  miracles  or  to  the  interference  of  a  god  when  the 
desired  results  cannot  be  developed  from  the  course  of  events  or 
from  the  characters.  Perhaps  vou  mav  sav  that  a  god  can  make 
things  to  suit  himself,  but  the  actions  of  a  character  should  seem 
natural  if  the  character  is  to  seem  human  or  lifelike;  and  the 
character  of  Wotan  is  inconsistent. 

Tho  Wagner  said  that  the  music  was  to  express  in  another 
way  that  expressed  in  the  words,  yet  we  find  that  his  conception 
of  motivation  placed  a  heavy  burden  upon  music.  He  mistakes 
a  series  of  "Motive''  for  motivation,  tho  he  protests  that  it  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  logical  but  that  he  reaches  the  same  end  through 
direct  appeal  to  the  feelings.  This  substitution  destroys  the  val- 
ue of  the  Ring  as  a  drama.  Schiller,  in  his  preface  to  theBraiit 
von  Messina  gave  to  the  chorus  the  function  of  expressing  reflec- 
tion, as  in  the  Greek  drama,  to  lead  the  hearer  from  the  specific 
to  the  general  and  by  comments  on  past  and  future  to  teach  the 
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lessons  of  wisdom.  Wagner  goes  farther,  however,  than  this  and 
devolves  upon  instrumental  music  the  function  of  motivation  it- 
self as  well  as  reflection.  In  his  preface  (Werke  IX,  p.  309)  he 
says:  "Die  Musik  ist  es  nun,  was  uns,  indem  sie  unablassig  die 
innersten  Motive  der  Handlung  in  ihrem  verzweigten  Zusam- 
menhange  uns  zur  Mitemyjflndung  bringt,  zugleich  ermiichtigt 
eben  diese  Handlung  in  drastischer  Bestimmtheit  vorzufiihreu : 
da  die  Handelnden  iiber  ihre  Beweggriinde  im  Sinne  des  reflek- 
tirenden  Bewusztseins  sich  uns  nicht  auszusprechen  haben,  ge- 
winnt  hierdurch  ihr  Dialog  jene  naive  Prjizision,  welche  das 
wahre  Leben  des  Dramas  ausmacht.  Hatte  die  antike  Tragcidie 
liiergegen  den  dramatisclien  Dialog  zu  beschriinken,  well  sie  ihn 
zwischen  die  Chorgesange,  von  diesen  losgetrennt,  einstreuen 
muszte,  so  ist  nun  dieses  urproduktive  Element  der  Musik,  wie 
es  in  jenen,  in  der  Orchestra  ausgefiihrten,  Gesangen  dem  Drama 
seine  hohere  Bedeutung  gab,  unabgesondert  vom  Dialog  im 
modernen  Orchester,  dieser  groszten  kiinstlerischen  Errungen- 
«chaft  unserer  Zeit,  der  Handlung  selbst  stets  zur  Seite,  wie  es, 
in  einem  tiefen  Sinne  gefaszt,  die  Motive  aller  Handlung  selbst 
gleichwie  in  ihrem  Mutterschooze  verschlieszt."  From  this,  as 
from  his  change  of  original  conception  and  plan  of  the  work,  re- 
sults in  part,  no  doubt,  Wagner's  lack  of  clearness  to  the  average 
hearer,  though  it  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  in  some  cases 
the  ideas  in  his  own  mind  were  clear  or  consistent. 
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Rheingold 
Scene  I. 

In  the  first  scene  of  Wagner's  Rheingold  the  motivation  of 
action  and  character  is  consistent,  the  one  interacting  ui)on  tlie 
other.  The  sensual  Alberich  gazes  at  the  alluring  Rhine  maids 
in  their  play  and  is  anxious  to  gain  possession  of  one  of  ihem. 
In  their  playfulness  and  contempt  for  him  they  like  to  tease  him, 
and  they  rouse  him  to  such  fury  by  their  final  spurning  that  he 
is  in  the  mood  for  the  renunciation  of  love.  On  the  other  hand 
the  vehemence  of  his  pursuit  puts  the  maids  off  their  guard  and 
makes  them  careless  of  their  secret  since  thev  mistake  for  love 
his  sensual  passion — or,  indeed,  have  that  conception  of  love. 
That  the  dwarf  himself  should  make  a  distinction,  as  he  does,  be- 
tween love  and  lust  is  perhaps  rather  much  to  expect  of  his  char- 
acter. However,  he  is  clever  enough  to  do  so,  even  if  he  has  not 
the  nobility  we  should  expect  of  one  who  understands  love  in  its 
higher  sense.  The  final  disclosure  of  the  secret  is  motiA'ated  by 
Alberich's  spiteful  contempt  of  their  treasure  as  E.  v.  Hagen 
points  out.  ^  In  a  bit  of  pique,  or  rather  to  impress  the  dwarf  and 
make  him  feel  what  he  is  foregoing,  the  maids  tell  the  secret  in- 
trusted to  them  by  their  father:  "Der  Welt  Erbe/  Gewiinne  zu 
eigen,/  wer  aus  dem  Rheingold/  schiife  den  Ring,/  der  maszlose 
Macht  ihm  verlieli' ." 

I  can  hardly  agree  with  Meinck's  answer  (p.  27)  ^to  Julian 
Schmidt's  objection.  "Schmidt  says,  "Das  Wunderliche  ist,  dasz 
der  Ring  sein  Versprechen  gar  nicht  hillt:  er  soil  den  Weltbesitz 
garantieren  und  garantiert  nicht  einmal  seinen  eigenen  Besitz," 
etc.  Meinck's  answer  is  this:  "Es  wird  also  dem  aus  dem  Golde 
gefertigten  Ringe  eine  weit  hohere  Bedeutung  beigemessen,  als 

^Die  erste  Scene  des  Rhemgold.  pp.  59-66. 

^he   references   to    Meinek    are   to   Die   sagenwissenschaftlichen    Qrundla- 

gen  unless    otherwise  stated. 

^Preuszische  Jahrbiicher  1876,  p.  428. 
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dem  Golde  selber,  da  dem  Sehmied  des  Kleinodes  die  lioohste 
Maclit  iind  die  Weltherrscliaft  in  Aussicht  gestellt  wird.  Aber 
wohlgemerkt :  bloss  in  Aussicht  gestellt,  niclits  weiter,"  etc.  To 
me,  however,  it  seems  a  plain  statement  of  fact.  It  accords  with 
Wagner's  own  statement  in  Nibchiiifinniii/tlnis,  p.  156,  ^and  liis 
letter  to  Liszt,  November  20,  1851,  where  he  quotes  the  maids  in- 
directly. The  improbability  of  the  achievement  of  the  power 
is  due  merely  to  that  of  the  making  of  the  ring.  "Der  Vater  sagt' 
es/  und  uns  befahl  er  king  zu  htiten/  den  klaren  Hort,/  dasz 
kein  Falscher  der  Flut  ihn  entfiihrte,-'  etc. 

This  additional  evidence  would  prevent  the  supplying  of  a 
wohl  that,  as  Dr.  Karsten  suggested  to  me,  we  might  perhaps 
otherwise  suppose  to  be  omitted  in  the  second  line  through  poetic 
license.  We  can  hardly  regard  this  revelation  as  in  the  nature 
of  an  oracle,  eitlier,  from  the  real  grief  of  tlie  maids  upon  the 
loss  of  the  gold — at  least  fheij  have  understood  the  statement  as 
true  and  their  father  would  hardly  have  had  any  motive  in  de- 
ceiving them.  Rather,  he  has  wished  to  impress  them  with  the 
importance  of  their  watch.  Tlieir  own  sincerity  as  far  as  this  is 
concerned  is  evidenced  by  their  concern  thruout  the  drama;  for 
the  emphasis  is  always  placed  upon  the  restoration  of  inno(;ence. 
Fricka's  reproach :  "Von  dem  Wassergezticht/  mag  ich  uichts 
wissen:/  schon  manchen  Mann/ — mir  zum  Leid — /  verlockten 
sie  buhlend  im  Bad,"  can  hardly  destroy  their  integrity  as  far 
as  their  trust  was  concerned,  especially  in  as  much  as  Fricka 
speaks  at  a  time  when  she  is  anxious  that  the  treasure  shall  come 
to  the  gods.  That  the  statement  does  not  seem  in  keeping  with 
saga  does  not  disprove  it.  For  Wagner  does  not  always  trouble 
himself  to  be  true  to  saga — nor  might  that  always  be  necessary — 
and  the  very  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  he  is  not  always 
true  to  his  idea — does  not  always  give  us  a  coherent  connection. 

This  promise,  however,  would  not  necessarily  apply  to  the 
other  possessors  of  the  ring  (tho  it  might),  since  only  Alberich 


'References    to    Wagner's    v/orks    are    to    the    Gesammelte    Schriften    und 
Dichtungen.     3.     Aufl.     Lpz.  1883. 
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produced  it,  thru  the  renunciation;  only  he  fulfilled  the  condition 
for  making  it.  That  Alberich  never  gained  this  power  must  re- 
main a  fault  in  the  carrjin^  out  of  the  motivation.  On  the  other 
hand  the  destruction  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  ring  did 
not  follow  from  this  cursing  of  love  but  from  the  curse  placed 
upon  it  by  Alberich.  Some  motivation  for  this  destruction  is, 
however,  present  here  in  tlie  fact  that  here  Alberich  makes  dis- 
tinction between  love  and  desire  and  is  not  debarred  from  the 
possibility  of  a  son.  This  destruction,  however,  would  have  been 
inevitable  anv  wav  to  all  of  the  enemies  of  Alberich  in  as  much  as 
Alberich  was  desirous  of  world  power  and  would  have  overthrown 
them  if  he  had  kept  the  ring  (by  enemies  we  understand  tlie  pos- 
sessors of  that  power  which  Alberich  was  seeking).  According  to 
this  the  fall  of  Wotan  would  not  rest  entirely  on  his  own  lust  for 
power  but  would  be  from  a  more  external  cause — unless  it  be  sup- 
posed that  Wotan's  sin,  and  consequent  weakness,  is  a  stej)  in 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  Alberich.  That  this  may  be  one 
conclusion  is  supported  by  Alberich's  speech  (sc.  3)  :  "mit  gold- 
'ner  Faust/  euch  Gottliclie  fang'  ich  mir  alle !/  Wie  ich  der  Liebe 
abgesagt,/  Alles  was  lebt/  soil  ihr  entsagen:/  mit  Golde  ge- 
giert,/  nach  Gold  nur  sollt  noch  ihr  gieren." 

Scene  II. 

The  motivation  of  the  second  scene  as  it  works  out  in  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  play  is  not  easy  to  understand,  and  it 
may  be  open  to  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  clearly  conceived  in 
Wagner's  mind.  At  any  rate  he  fails  to  be  coherent.  We  have  a 
bewildering  crossing  of  motives  that  operate  part  of  the  time  and 
part  of  the  time  fail. 

At  the  opening  of  the  scene  we  find  Wotan  dj-eaming  of  a 
castle  that  has  been  built  by  the  giants — a  castle  that  he  has  de- 
sired in  order  that  he  might  gain  power,  and  that  Fricka  has  de- 
sired in  order  that  she  might  keep  her  wayward  husband  at  home. 
To  gain  this  power  Wotan  has,  thru  the  advice  of  Loge  and  rely- 
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ing  upon  him  for  ransom,  endangered  the  Goddess  of  Love  and 
Youth  and  thru  her  the  existence  of  the  gods.  Now  that  the 
structure  is  in  readiness,  however,  we  learn  that  Wotan  had  no  in- 
tention of  being  true  to  his  contract  and  upon  contract  his  power 
and  security  rest:  "Was  du  bist,/  bist  du  nur  durcli  Vertrage:/ 
bedungen  ist,/  wohl  bedacht  deine  Macht."  Thru  tliis  act,  then, 
Wotan  finds  liimself  on  the  way  to  destruction  whatever  the  turn 
of  ali'airs.  If  he  is  untrue  to  contract  he  destroys  confidence  in 
himself,  arouses  enmity  and  loses  power:  "all  deinem  Wissen 
finch'  ich,/  fliehe  weit  deinen  Frieden,"  says  Fasolt;  and  Fricka: 
"Sieh,  wie  dein  Leichtsinn/  lachend  uns  alien/  Schimpf  und 
Schmach  erschuf."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Wotan  gives  up  the 
goddess,  he  sacrifices  immortality.  Here  then  lies  the  curse  upon 
the  god,  for  his  fate  is  apparently  already  sealed  without  the 
curse  of  the  ring.  The  situation,  however,  brings  him  into  sub- 
jection to  the  curse,  in  that  he  must  turn  about  him  for  a  way  of 
escape  and  in  so  doing  seeks  the  very  thing  that  will  bring  his 
ruin :  illegitimate  gain.  It  is  not  because  of  but  thru  the  cursed 
ringj  then,  that  he  is  to  come  to  grief,  unless  some  preventing  force 
is  brought  to  bear.  (Wagner  says  in  his  letter  to  Roeckel,  Jan. 
25,  1854,  that  "Alberich  and  his  ring  would  have  been  powerless 
to  harm  the  gods  had  they  not  themselves  been  susceptible  to 
evil.") 

On  the  other  hand,  quite  aside  from  his  own  predicament, 
it  seems  necessary  that  Wotan  should  gain  the  ring.  Loge  tells 
the  gods  of  Alberich's  renunciation  of  love,  of  his  successful  forg- 
ing of  the  ring  and  consequent  ability  to  gain  power  over  the 
world.  The  gods,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  giants  see  tlieir  o^n 
safety  threatened :  "Zwang  uns  alien/  schtife  der  Zwerg/  wtird' 
ihm  der  Reif  nicht  entrissen."  Meinck  (p.  27)  says  that  Loge's 
statement:  "docli,  ward  es  zum  runden/  Reife  geschmiedet,/ 
liilft  es  zu  hochster  Macht,/  gewinnt  dem  Manne  die  Welt,"/  is 
not  to  be  trusted  because  of  Loge's  treacherous  character.  Why 
then  does  Loge  advise  the  return  of  the  ring  to  the  Rhine  maids? 
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Is  it  because  he  feels  sure  the  gods  will  not  return  it,  any  way,  or 
because  he  realizes  that  to  do  so  would  be  futile?  For  in  that 
case  how  should  Wotan  satisfy  the  giants  and  regain  possession  of 
Freia?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  giants  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  gold  if  only  the  wonder-working  ring  were  not 
in  the  hands  of  an  enemy?  We  can  hardly  accept  that  view, 
knowing  the  greedy  character  of  the  giants  and  Fafner's  remark 
upon  hearing  Loge's  account  of  the  significance  of  the  ring.  Faf- 
ner  says:  "Glaub'  mir,  niehr  als  Freia/  frommt  das  gleiszende 
Gold:/  auch  ew'ge  Jugend  erjagt,/  wer  durch  Goldes  Zauber 
sie  zwingt."  True,  he  showed  himself  stupid  afterwards  and  put 
his  treasure  to  no  use,  but  he  would  not  jield  an  iota  of  his  posses- 
sion, even  killing  Fasolt  to  gain  all.  ^ 

Scene  III. 

In  the  third  scene  we  see  the  progress  of  Alberich's  plans, 
with  his  subject  band  collecting  for  him  wealth.  He  has  not  only 
the  ring  with  which  he  has  produced  terror  and  subjection,  but  he 
has  forced  the  unwilling  Mime  to  forge  for  him  the  Tarnhelm — 
arousing  the  terror  and  envy  of  the  smith  and  the  desire  not  only 
to  be  free  but  to  be  master  of  Alberich.  In  the  meantime  Alber- 
ich's pride  in  his  achievement  and  desire  for  display  make  him  un- 
wary even  of  the  wily  Loge  whom  he  instinctively  distrusts.  The 
latter  plays  upon  his  confidence  and  vanity  by  an  assumed  wonder 
and  incredulity  and,  repeating  the  scheme  of  Puss  in  Boots,  cap- 
tures the  dwarf  in  the  form  of  a  toad. 

The  scene  may  perhaps  be  thought  of  as  symbolical  of  the 
power  of  gold  to  increase  itself,  the  effect  of  successful  greed  upon 
character  and  the  unwariness  that  a  too  rapid  success  may  bring 
with  it — a  scene,  however,  difficult  on  the  stage. 

'cf.  also  Wagner's  letter  to  Roeckel,  Jan.  25,  1854:  "But  it  is  only  quite 
at  the  end  that  Wotan  realizes  this  (that  the  curse  can  be  removed  only  by  the 
restoration  of  he  gold  to  Nature),  when  he  himself  has  reached  the  goal  of 
his  tragic  career,  what  Loge  had  fortold  him  in  the  beginning  with  a 
touching  insistence,  the  god  consumed  by  ambition  had  ignored,"  etc. 
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Scene  IV. 

In  the  last  scene  of  the  Vorspiel  we  have  the  completion  of 
the  third,  separated  from  it  for  stage  reasons :  Alberich's  ransom, 
as  in  the  Dictrich-ixnd  Vdls'unga-sa(/a  and  Edda,  and  the  con- 
sequent curse  of  the  ring:  ''Gab  sein  Gold/  uur— Macht  ohne 
Masz,/  nun  zeug'  sein  Zauber/  Tod  dem— der  ihn  tragt ;/  Dem 
Tode  verfallen,/  feszle  den  Feigen  die  Furcht;/  des  Ringes 
Herr/  als  des  Ringes  Knecht:/  bis  in  meiner  Hand/  den 
geraubten  wieder  ich  halte!"  From  a  psychological  standpoint 
the  curse  should  affect  only  the  one  who  has  provoked  it,  or  if  a 
later  owner  of  the  gold,  then  this  owner  must  hold  it  as  a  guilty 
possession,  conscious  of  an  injustice,  a  wrong  that  he  must  make 
right  if  he  is  to  free  from  its  effect.  For  the  effect  of  the  curse 
can  be  only  symbolic  of  the  effect  of  guilt  upon  one's  mind  and 
destiny.  (Concerning  Wotan's  share  in  it  see  p.  14,  1.  13  ff.) 
The  curse  of  the  gold  recalls  Phryxus'  curse  of  the  golden  fleece 
in  Grillparzer's  Das  goldene  Vliesz.  ^  There,  however,  the  securing 
of  the  fleece  is  connected  with  a  grave  crime,  and  the  perpetrator, 
Aietes,  feels  the  pangs  of  guilt — horror  from  the  curse  overcomes 
him.  The  effect  of  the  curse  thruout  the  cycle  is  connected  with 
inner  as  well  as  outer  struggle.  The  curse  which  pursues  its  vic- 
tim is  in  harmony  with  the  act  by  which  the  fleece  is  obtained  or 
with  the  attitude  with  which  it  is  regarded  because  of  its  asso- 
ciations (e.  g.  by  Medea:)  Wotan,  according  to  our  feeling,  com- 
mitted a  wrong  in  taking  the  ring,  but  there  is  a  great  contrast  be- 
tween the  dramatic  greatness  of  the  representation  by  Grillpar- 
zer  and  the  effect  of  paltryness  in  Wagner's  scene.  The  same 
difference  is  noticeable,  too,  in  Wagner's  representation  of  guilt 
(if  we  accept  that  interpretation  of  Erda's  appearance.)  There 
the  spectator  feels  only  the  strangeness  of  the  mystic  appearance 
and  is  not  moved  by — cannot  in  any  way  adequately  grasp, — the 
moral  struggle  of  Wotan.  The  method  of  representation  is  pure- 
ly artificial  and  weak. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  scene  we  have  the  paying  of  the 

'For  a  comparison  of  Grillparzer's  yiiesz  and  Wagner's  Ring,  see  Karl 
Landmann's  article  in  the  Zeitschrift  filr  vergJeichende  Ldtter-aturgeschichte, 
1891. 
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ransom  in  a  spectacular  manner,  and  the  demand  of  the  ring  to 
fill  the  last  aperture  in  the  heap,  an  incident  based  on  the  filling 
of  the  otter  skin  in  the  Edda.  Wotan  refuses  to  heed  Loge's  ad- 
monition and  yields  only  to  the  warning  of  Erda.  Her  appearance 
on  the  scene  has  been  a  puzzle  to  critics.  Golther  (p.  30)^  says, 
"Eine  diistre,  schwiile  Schuldstimmung  ist  durch  Erdas  Warnung 
in  Wotans  Seele  gelegt."  I  can  see  only  a  symbolical  and  artifi- 
cial representation  of  Wotau's  worry  and  fear  (cf.  Hlegfrled  p. 
155)  as  an  echo  of  Alberich's  curse.  The  injunction  to  avoid  the 
ring  is  useless:  "Weiche,  Wotan,  weiche!/  flieh'  des  Ringes 
Fluch !/  Rettungslos/  dunklem  Verderben/  Weiht  dich  sein 
Gewinu,"  and  again:  "Ein  diisterer  Tag/  dammert  den  Got- 
tern :/  dir  rath'  ich,  meide  den  Ring."  Wotan  is  not  avoiding  it, 
however,  when  he  is  giving  in  payment  and  its  return  to  the  Rhine 
has  been  discussed  (p.  14,  1.  33  and  p.  15,  11.  2-8.)  This  incident 
serves  perhaps,  nevertheless,  as  the  first  thread  in  his  later  re- 
nunciation. 

For  the  progress  of  the  story  we  have  hints  of  further  plans 
on  the  part  of  Wotan,  and  hints  of  the  approaching  fall  of  the 
gods  and  of  the  true  intent  of  Loge,  as  also,  in  the  lament  of  the 
Rhine  maids,  a  further  impression  of  the  effect  of  the  theft  and 
the  necessity  of  its  return  to  the  Rhine. 

This  motive  of  the  return  of  the  gold  to  the  Rhine  is  most  con- 
fusing. In  the  Rheingold  while  we  feel  its  necessity,  it  seems 
fruitless  as  a  means  of  expiation,  while  later  we  have  the  impres- 
sion that  it  will  be  effective  and  then  thru  an  arbitrary  turn  of 
Wotan's  character  find  that  it  is  not.  Wagner  in  his  letter  to 
Roeckel,  Jan.  25,  1854,  says:  "Certainly  the  downfall  of  the  gods 
is  no  necessary  part  of  the  drama  regarded  as  a  mere  contra- 
punktal  nexus  of  motives.  .  .  .No,  the  necessity  for  this  downfall 
had  to  arise  out  of  our  own  deepest  convictions,  as  it  did  with  Wo- 
tan." But  should  not  our  convictions  be  grounded  in  the  play 
itself,  if  the  play  is  to  have  any  purpose  or  value? 

'Unless  otherwise  stated  the  reference  to  Golther  are  to  Die  sagegeschicht- 
lichen  Grundlagen. 
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In  the  motivation  of  Wotan's  character,     Wagner  has  de- 
prived the  god  of  all  dignity,  of  all  inspiration  of  sympathy. 
There  is,  of  course  a  mythological  basis  for  his  sin  and  wicked- 
ness, but  we  should  be  very  grateful  to  Wagner  if  he  had  elevated 
the  character  and  made  it  more  worthy  of  a  hero.     AYhile  Odin's 
pliuht  in  the  Edda  is  ridiculous  when  he  and  Loki  are  held  prison- 
er for  the  killing  of  the  otter,  Odin  does  not  himself  descend  to 
the  indignity  of  any  part  in  the  trapping  of  the  dwarf.    Accord- 
ing to  the  impression  given  in  the  translations  of  the  Edda  by 
Simrock,  Ettmuller  and  others,  the  story  does  not  imply  any  sin 
in  the  killing  of  the  otter  as  such,  tho  to  the  Germanic  mind  it 
might  so  appeal.     This  interpretation  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
the  idea  of  Wagner's  dramas.    However,  it  is  difihcult  to  see  any- 
thing heroic  in  Wotan's  character,  such  as  one  would  expect  from 
a  god  or  even  a  mortal  liero  who  is  to  inspire  our  sympathy.    He 
is  not  only  wicked,  but  he  is  petty — small.     He  is  false  from  the 
beginning,  grasping,  indifferent  to  the  riglits  or  feelings  of  others. 
And  to  attain  what?    A  mere  selfish  end,  without  noble  ideal  or 
purpose. 
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TFalkuere 

Act  I.,  Scene  I. 

Tbe  {Togress  of  the  draiiui,  WdJkiicrc,  consists  in  the  intr(;du.c- 
tion  of  Siegmund  into  tlie  lioiiie  of  Hunding,  and  the  instinctive 
sympathy  between  Siegnumd  and  Sieglinde  thru  their  conmiou 
suffering  and  thru  the  former's  appearance  of  vah)r — for  we  learn 
later  that  Sieglinde  has  been  expecting  a  deliverer  since  Wotan's 
api^earance  with  the  sword. 

Scene  II. 

In  the  second  scene  we  feel  the  approaching  collisi(m  be- 
tween  Siegmund  and   Hunding  from   the   latter's  liostile  recep- 
tion of  the  wayfaring  man  and  soon  surmise  connection  between 
it  and  Hunding's  observation  of  the  resemblance  between  his  wife 
and  his  guest.     Our  dislike  of  Hunding  is  instinctive  from  his 
manner  toward  his  guest  and  from  his  wife's  unhappiness.    From 
Siegmund's  account  of  his  former  life  we  infer  that  Wotan  has 
been  shaping  mortal  affairs,  is,  in  fact,  the  father  of  Siegmund 
and  Sieglinde.    He  has  evidently  separated  the  two  to  bring  them 
together  here,  after  preparing  his  son,  as  in  the  VdJsungasnr/u 
Siegmund  did  Sinfjotli,  thru  a  life  of  hardship  to  free  Sieglinde 
from  her  husband.     We  may  suppose  that  Wotan  lias  arranged 
Sieglinde's  affairs,  too,  and  thru  their  bond  of  suffering  and  con- 
sequent sympathy  is  preparing  them  for  their  love.    We,  of  course, 
connect  the  situation  with  Wotan's  thought  at  the  end  of  Rlie'in- 
gold  tho  we  do  not  yet  understand  the  connection :    "Was,  mach- 
tig  der  Furcht/    mein  ]Muth  mir  erfand,/    wenn  siegend  es  jebt/ 
leg'  es  den  Sinn  dir  dar !" 

The  occasion  for  the  strife  between  Hunding  and  Siegmund 
is  offered  by  a  conflict  which  the  latter  has  just  liad  with  Hund- 
ing's kin,  an  account  of  Avhich  excites  his  desire  for  revenge.  It 
would  seem  like  a  series  of  chance  incidents  if  we  did  not  have  the 
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feeling  that  Wotan  as  deus  ex  machina  is  moving  the  characters 
around  as  so  many  men  on  a  chess  board.  For  example,  it  may 
seem  a  chance  that  Siegmund  has  happened  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
home  of  his  kidnapped  sister  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  he 
has  just  happened  to  come  into  a  conflict  with  Hunding's  kin. 
The  latter  incident  corresponds,  however,  with  Siegmund's  in- 
stinct of  protection  for  the  weak  but  the  bringing  in  of  so  extran- 
eous a  motive  now  seems  forced. 

The  story  is  intense  and  up  to  this  point  holds  our  sympathy 
for  the  unhappy  brother  and  sister,  but  the  motivation  seems  an 
external  and  artificial  matter  as  far  as  the  human  characters 
are  concerned. 

The  course  of  action  does  not  grow  entirely  out  of  the  char- 
acters themselves.  Wotan  is  adding  another  link  to  the  chain  of 
sufferings  he  has  caused,  and  it  arouses  our  disgust  if  not  our 
indignation  against  the  god  And  why  is  it  all  necessary  anyway? 
Wotan  has  paid  his  debt,  has  his  castle  and,  as  we  learn  later 
Fafner,  having  killed  his  brother,  is  idly  watching  his  possessions 
\\ithout  threatening  the  position  of  the  gods.  Alberich,  too,  is 
helpless.  It  may,  of  course,  be  thought  of  as  a  part  of  the  dwarfs 
curse  that  those  who  do  not  have  the  ring  shall  desire  it,  that  Wo- 
tan is  cursed  from  having  had  possession  of  the  ring,  tliat,  as 
Fafner  is  mortal,  he  must  in  accordance  with  the  curse  some  time 
die  and  then  bring  danger  to  the  gods.  At  least  they  fear  so:  for, 
as  Loge  tells  us,  they  are  blind;  and  Wotan  tells  us  that  fear  l>as 
possessed  his  being.  To  W^otan,  then,  this  continuation  of  the 
plotting  seems  necessary,  but  again  ]iis  character  suffers  from 
his  ruthless  mani])ulation  of  his  creations — a  course  that  Wagner 
meant  probably  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  love  of  gold.  Wotan, 
here,  as  Hebbel's  god,  sacrifices  the  individual,  but  not  that  good 
may  come  to  the  race,  merely  to  a  personal  end;  or  ratlier  he 
creates  the  characters  for  a  personal  end  and  sacTifices  them  when 
they  cannot  serve  him. 

In  his  Nihelungenmythus  Wagner  speaks  of  a  servitude  un- 
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Jer  which  the  dwarfs  and  Alberich  Iiimself  are  sutfering  iu  ton- 
sequence  of  the  ring,  a  servitude  which  it  is  Wotan's  noble  pur- 
pose to  remove  by  causing  the  return  of  the  ring  to  the  Rhine.  To 
that  end  he  has  been  developing  the  human  race  to  a  high  state  of 
valor.  The  whole  situatirm,  however,  seems  a  mere  arbitrary 
choice  of  purpose  by  Wagner  without  logical  development  or  con- 
nection. That  the  return  of  the  gold  to  the  Rhine  should  have  so 
sweeping  an  effect  does  not  grow  out  of  the  nature  of  affairs. 
Wagner  means  to  illustrate  the  evil  effect  of  the  desire  for  gain, 
but  the  taking  away  of  the  gain  does  not  restore  men's  minds  to 
innocence,  nor  does  a  righting  of  wTong  to  the  Rhine  maids  free 
others  (e.  g.  all  the  possessors  of  the  ring)  from  any  stain  of 
guilt  unless  all  who  have  committed  a  wrong  and  come  under  the 
curse  shall  desire  this  return  of  the  ring.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  the  curse  must  fulfill  itself  upon  all  who  have  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  ring  and  that  Wotan  must  return  the  ring  to  stop 
any  further  progress  of  the  curse.  ^ 

Why,  too,  should  Wotan  create  men  to  carry  out  his  pur- 
pose? Because  he  must  be  true  to  contract?  But  that  has  not 
been  his  custom.  In  the  Mijthus  Wagner  says:  "Wotan  selbst 
kann  aber  das  Unrecht  nicht  tilgen,  ohne  ein  neues  Unrecht  zu 
begehen :  nur  ein,  von  den  Gottern  unabhimgiger,  freier  Wille, 
der  alle  Schuld  auf  sich  selbst  zu  laden  und  zu  biiszen  im  Stande 
ist.  kann  den  Zaiiber  losen,  und  in  dem  Menschen  ersehen  die  Trot- 
ter die  Fiihigkeit  zu  .solchem  freien  Willen."  We  do  not  as  vet  in 
the  drama  have  anv  feeling  that  Wotan  is  moved  bv  such  a  desire 
but  connect  his  action  with  the  fear  that  came  over  him  in  Rhrin- 
f/okl. — Has  Wotan  ccmie  to  a  realizatiim  that  his  falsity  weakens 
his  power  and  resolved  to  restore  confidence  by  turning  over  a  new 

'From  a  mythological  standroint,  too,  Wagner  presents  a  confusing  mix- 
ture. Light  (the  gold  in  the  Rhine)  succumbs  to  darkness  (Alberich)  and 
then  breaks  forth  again  (snatched  from  Schwarz-Alberich  by  Licht-Alberich  i. 
Then  we  have  a  similar  process  again:  the  giant  is  overcome  by  Siegfried  (son 
of  Licht-Alberich)  who  wins  the  light  (gold),  tho  he  is  himself  the  light. 
Then  Siegfried  is  threatened  by  Hagen.  son  of  Schwarz-Alberich,  and  finally 
thru  death  loses  the  light  which  is  then,  nevertheless,  restored  to  the  Rhine.). 
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leaf?     (This  confidence  seems  to  have  been  lacking  before  his  rob- 
bery of  the  ring  as  we  see  from  Alberich's  attitude  upon  Wotan's 
arrival  in  Nibelheim. )     But  is  he  any  less  false  to  contract  by  this 
indirect  method  of  breaking  it?     Suppose,  too,  that  man  does 
restore  the  gold  to  the  Rhine — does  that  bring  any  credit  to  Wo- 
tan  or  restore  to  him  any  respect?    He  should  now  have  on  his 
mind  the  misfortunes  his  instruments  have  had  to  bear  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose,  but  that,  in  the  main,  does  not  disturb  him. 
The  situation  remains  as  it  was  in  tlie  Rhchigold  and  there  can  be 
no  further  development  for  Wotan.     He  is  ruined  if  he  keeps  his 
contract- — for  he  can  keep  it  only  by  dishonorable  means,  "durch 
Gewalt  und  List"  according  to  the  Mythus  as  in  tlie  drama.     He 
is  ruined,  too,  if  he  breaks  it.     This  is  evidently  the  feeling  that 
Wagner  has  when  in  his  last  version  he  has  Wotan  will  his  own 
death.    Even  that,  however,  cannot  convince  one  of  any  greatness 
in  Wotan's  character  and  it  does  not  seem  there  to  correspond 
with  the  events.    It  does  not  seem  to  rise  from  any  sense  of  guilt 
on  the  part  of  Wotan  (in  spite  of  Wagner's  assertion  of  it  in  the 
Mythus)  but  from  his  inability  to  cope  with  fate.     On  the  otlier 
hand  the  correct  mood  for     interpretation  on  the  part  of  the 
hearer  has  not  been  motivated,  for  the  hearer  has  tlie  impression 
that  fate  at  last  has  been  successfully  coped  with.     Because  of 
the  emphasis  laid  on  the  return  of  the  gold  to  the  Rhine;  e.  g.  in 
Wotan's  hope  expressed  to  Waltraute,  the  naive  reader  certainly 
feels  surprise  and  disappointment  at  the  termination.    He  is  torn 
asunder  by  what  seems  to  him  the  incongruity  of  the  two  aims: 
renunciation  and  ransom.     The  correct  mood  is  to  a  certain  de- 
gree produced  but  with  lapses — but  perhaps  this  is  one  of  the 
cases  where  music  motivates ! 

Scene  III. 

In  the  last  scene  of  the  first  act  of  Walkuere  we  learn  Wo- 
tan's immediate  tho  not  ultimate  purpose  in  bringing  Sieginund 
to  Hunding's  home :  that  he  may  receive  a  sword  promised  to  him 
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when  be  should  be  in  deepest  distress,  Wotan,  moreover,  has  not 
only  brought  the  sword  but  has  created  the  distressing  situation 
that  requires  it, — the  need  on  the  part  of  Siegmund  and  the  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  Sieglinde  that  it  is  destined  to  her  rescuer  and 
that  the  rescuer  is  Siegmund,  as  well  as  her  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  his  distress.  As  the  scene  progi'esses,  however,  in  s])ite  <<f  the 
charm  of  their  unrestrained  love  and  the  pretty  figure  of  spring 
lured  by  love,  our  sympatby  grows  less;  for,  tho  Hunding  lias  re- 
ceived Sieglinde  from  robbers  as  an  unwilling  wife,  he  is  now  a 
wronged  man  after  all,  and,  moreover,  the  brother  and  sister 
knowing  their  relationshi])  plight  their  troth.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  Wotan  is  back  of  the  scene  and  to  some  critics  that  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  scene  acceptable,  and  they  think  of  these 
simply  as  elemental  beings  who  follow  their  impulses  as  a  matter 
of  course.  They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  be  naive  enough,  for 
there  is  too  much  reflection  thruout  the  scene. 

When  Siegmund  is  alone  he  meditates  upon  Sieglinde"s  ef- 
fect upon  himself,  analysing  his  feelings;  e.  g.  ''ein  NVeib  sah' 
ich,/  wonnig  und  hehr;/  entziickendes  Bangen/  zehret  mein 
Herz." — etc.  He  speaks  of  stealing  her  from  her  husband,  but 
justifies  himself  because  of  what  she  has  to  endure.  Even  if  we 
are  willing  to  accept  his  motive  we  cannot  grant  him  naivete.  If 
we  think  of  him  as  receiving  all  ideas  from  Wotan,  the  motiva- 
tion seems  artificial,  and  he  remains  unnatural.  Just  one  thing 
mitigates  in  some  degree  Siegmund's  attitude.  He  has  been  buf- 
feted cruelly  by  fortune,  and  from  Sieglinde  he  receives  the  first 
sympathy. 

Sieglinde,  too,  meditates  and  even  makes  advances,  but  there 
is  motivation,  in  that  she  interprets  the  placing  of  the  sword  in 
the  tree  as  the  promise  of  a  hero  to  rescue  her,  and  she  thinks  she 
recognized  AVaelse,  her  father :   fiind  ich  ihn  heut,'/     und  hier, 

den  Freund; /     was  je  mich  geschmerzt/      in    Schand'    und 

Schmach, — /     siiszeste  Eache/     siihnte  dann  Alles !..../     fiind' 
ich  den  heiligen  Freund,/    umfing'  den  Helden  mein  Arm !" 
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Siegmund's  musings  about  love  and  spring  suggest  that  he 
realizes  their  own  situation  and  do  not  permit  us  to  regard  him 
as  entirely  naive.  He  shows  no  surprise  when  Sieglinde  discovers 
their  relationship,  and  thruout  meditates  upon  the  passion  of  his 
love.  There  is,  too,  much  of  the  spirit  of  following  their  desires 
in  spite  of  the  situation.  Sieglinde  says  at  last:  "Bist  du  Sieg- 
mund,/  den  ich  hier  sehe — /  Sieglinde  bin  ich,/  die  dich 
ersehnt:/  die  eig'ne  Schwester/  gewannst  du  zueins  mit  dem 
Schwert !" 

And  Siegmund  replies:  "Braut  und  Schwester/  bist  du 
dem  Bruder — /    so  blithe  denn  Walsungen-Blut !" 

That  Wagner  should  have  put  such  a  purpose  in  the  mind  of 
Siegmund  already,  however,  seems  out  of  place,  and  does  not  make 
the  incident  palatable.  This  truly  is  not  the  kind  of  love  we  should 
think  of  as  a  factor  in  the  redemption  of  the  world.  Wotan's  plan, 
however,  as  far  as  the  action  of  the  drama  shows,  is  still  a  selfish 
one.  In  view  of  so  much  reflection  I  cannot  agree  with  Meinck 
(pp.  191-4)  who  quotes  also  from  v.  Hagen:^  "der  Liebe  zwischen 
Siegmund  und  Sieglinde  ist  durch  den  hochsten  Grad  der  Individ- 
ualisation  der  Wahl  jede  Sinnlichkeit  benommen,"  nor  has  Wag- 
ner treated  it  so  skillfullv  that  we  mav  excuse  it  thru  the  old  na- 
ture  myth.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  situation  is  made  ac- 
ceptable by  the  fact  that,  according  to  Meinck,  they  learn  it  "too 
late,"  and  their  heroism  in  saving  the  Wiilsungen  race  is  not  felt 
as  convincing. 

Act  II,  Scene  I. 

In  the  second  act  we  learn  definitely  that  it  is  Wotan's  pur- 
pose that  has  lain  back  of  the  progress  of  the  affairs  of  Siegmund 
and  Sieglinde,  for  he  instructs  Briinuhilde  to  give  to  Siegmund 
the  victory. 

Scene  II. 
We  receive  still  further  light  upon  the  situation  in  Fricka's 
accusation  and  find  it  as  stated  above.     Whv  Wotan  vields    to 
^Ueber  die  erste  RJieingoldscene,  p.  37. 
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Fricka  becomes  now  a  question  in  our  minds.  Is  his  character 
consistent?  He  says  he  has  not  been  wont  to  disturb  her  in  her 
rule;  but  in  the  second  scene  of  Rheingold  we  gather  that  he 
considered  his  own  desire  in  the  building  of  the  castle  and  pawning 
of  Freia  first  without  particular  regard  for  her  feelings  and  again 
{Walkuere  II,  2)  where  Fricka  says:  "Die  treue  Gattin/ 
trogest  du  stets."  However,  we  infer  that  it  has  been  his  custom 
to  try  to  appease  her :  "denn  dein  Weib  noch  scheutest  du  so,"  etc. 
Are  we  to  regard  Wotan's  submission,  then,  as  the  settlement  of  a 
family  quarrel,  in  pacification  of  an  angry  wife,  or  does  he  believe 
her  statement:  "Von  ^Menschen  verlacht./  verlustig  der  Macht, 
gingen  wir  Gotter  zu  Grund,"  etc.  (This  is  Hundiug's  attitude 
toward  Siegmund,  of  Wotan's  race,  tho  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  associates  the  Walsungen  race  with  the  gods.) 

From  Wotan's  general  attitude  we  may  believe  that  he  is  not 
troubled  much  about  the  sacredness  of  marriage :  "TTnheilig  acht' 
ich  den  Eid/  der  Unliebende  eint,"  but  that  he  does  wish  to 
pacify  the  goddess  and  tliat  he  perceives  his  deceit  has  been  pene- 
trated and  is  useless. 

Accordingly  he  finds  that  Siegmund  is  not  really  the  hero  he 
requires:  "Noth  thut  ein  Held,/  der  ledig  gottlichen  Schutzes,/ 
sich  lose  vom  Gottergesetz :"  etc. 

The  situation  is  certainly  a  painful  one,  but  seems  absurd  and 
Wotan  suffers  another  loss  of  dignity  to  say  the  least  (cf.  also  pp. 
20-22). 

Scene  III. 

In  the  next  scene  comes  the  result  of  Wotan's  reluctant  prom- 
ise to  Fricka,  in  that  he  remands  his  former  orders  to  Briinnhilde, 
betraying,  however,  his  real  desire.  He  reverts  to  past  history,  for 
Wagner  wrote  his  dramas  in  reverse  order,in  consequence  of  which 
we  find  more  or  less  repetition.  Wotan  relates  Alberich's  curse 
of  love  and  acquisition  of  power,  his  own  warning  and  his  creation 
of  the  Valkyries,  the  offspring  of  his  so-called  love,  to  ward  off  the 
doom  of  the  gods,  his  fear  of  Alberich  if  the  latter  should  regain 
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the  ring,  his  feeling  then  of  the  necessitj  of  regaiuing  the  riug 
himself  and  his  own  powerlessness,  a  situation  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed above  (])p.  24-22.)  He  states  in  somewhat  different  terms 
his  requirements  for  a  hero :  "Nur  einer  diirfte/  was  icli  nicht 
darf:/  ein  Held,  dem  helfend/  nie  ich  mich  neigte;/  der  fremd 
dem  (xotte,/  frei  seiner  Gunst,/  unbeAVUszt,  olme  Geheisz,/ 
aus  eigner  Notli/  mit  der  eig'nen  Welir/  schiife  die  That, '  etc. 
He  must  find  one  to  fight  against  himself — "a  friendly  enemy  f 
"der  in  eig'nem  Trotze/  der  trauteste  mir.''  Why  all  this  limita- 
tion should  be  placed  upon  the  hero  is  not  clear;  e.  g.,  that  it 
should  be  "unbewuszt"  and  that  he  should  defv  Wotan  himself, 
unless  that  should  be  a  means  of  proving  the  hero  an  independ- 
ent force  of  will  and  Wotan  in  conse(]ueuce  free  from  any  addi- 
tional deceit  or  guilt  concerning  what  he  should  do.  The  gtnl  ex- 
presses his  despair  of  finding  such  a  hero:  "denn  selbst  musz  der 
Freie  sich  schatt'en,/  Knechte  erknet'  ich  mir  nur  I"  But  what 
a  ridiculous  demand  that  the  free  man  should  create  himself! 
Wotan's  reason  for  yielding  has  been  discussed  above  (p.  25).  As 
another  reason  for  his  dilemma,  he  gives  this:  ''Teh  beriihrte  Al- 
berich's  King — /  gierig  hielt  ich  das  (xidd  I"  Here  it  seems  some- 
what strange  to  the  reader  that  the  curse  siiould  hold  for  AVotan 
unless  he  still  desires  the  ring.  That  he  does  desire  it,  however, 
follows  from  his  fear. 

In  this  scene  we  feel  more  sympathy  for  Wotan  than  in  any 
preceding  it,  for  he  says:  ''unwisseud  trugvoll  tibt'  ich  Un- 
treue,/  band  durch  Vertriige,/  was  Unheil  barg:/  listig  ver- 
lockte  mich  T^oge,"  etc.  and  "Was  ich  liebe  musz  ich  verlasseu,/ 
niorden  was  ich  je  minne,/  triigend  verrathen/wer  mir  vertraut !" 
He  seems  to  be  more  sensible  of  his  own  guilt  and  to  have  more 
sympathy  for  his  victims.  However,  his  surrender  seems  sudden 
and  weak.^       From  the  action  of  the  drama   ( tlio  we  know  from 


'Chamberlain  (p.  106)  says,  "Wotan  makes  the  resolution  impulsively. 
not  philosophically  and  only  with  faulty  consistency  and  insight  carries  out 
this  negation  and  continually  interrupts  the  course  of  affairs." 
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the  Mythus)  it  is  not  clear  what  Wotan  means  by  his  work — but 
we  suppose  he  refers  to  his  dream  of  power  and.  creation  of  men. 
There  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  that  he  has  wished  a  dissolution 
of  the  curse  for  any  other  reason  than  to  free  himself  from  the 
fear  of  downfall,  without  any  added  magnanimity  to  the  dwarfs 
such  as  suggested  in  the  NiheJnugemni/thus,  tho  he  has  a  pleasure 
in  the  rearing  of  man.  That,  liowever,  was  a  means  to  a  personal 
end. 

Wotan's  awaiting  the  end  has  been  commented  on  above  (p. 
22).  He  says  here:  'Svas  frimimte  mir  eigner  Wille?/  Einen 
Freien  kann  ich  uicht  wollen."  Yet  in  the  next  drama  we  find  him 
rejoicing  in  the  freedom  of  Siegfried.  He  says  also :  "So  nimm 
meinen  Segen,/  Nibelungen  Sohn !/  Was  tief  mich  ekelt,/  der 
Gottheit  nichtigen  Glanz!/  zernage  sie  gierig  dein  Neid!"  In 
the  Siegfried  he  has  passed  his  inheritance  over  to  the  hero, 
who  has  overcome  the  dragon  and  obtained  the  ring :  "weilif  ich 
in  wiithendem  Ekel/  des  Nibelungen  Neid  die  Welt,/  dem  won- 
nigsten  Wiilsung/  weis'  ich  mein  Erbe  nun  an." 

Another  puzzle  is  added  in  this  scene,  tho  suggested  in 
Rheingold.  "Wenn  der  Liebe  finsterer  Feind/  zurnend 
zeugt  einen  Sohn,/  der  Seligen  Ende/  siiumt  dauu  niclitl"  We 
learn  that  Alberich  is  to  have  this  son^ — but  just  why  this  is  to 
have  a  more  direful  effect  than  Alberich's  own  malice  is  not  clear. 
It  seems  to  be  merely  another  case  of  arbitrary  motivation,  tho 
perhaps  Wagner  meant  this,  as  the  offspring  of  hate,  to  illustrate 
the  spreading  of  evil.  Such  an  aim  would  not  be  a  sufficient  mo- 
tivation for  a  dramatic  plot,  however.  We  have  no  feeling  of  any 
dramatic  necessity. 

We  have  in  this  scene  some  preparation  for  the  next  in 
Briinnhilde's  attitude  toward  Wotan's  unexpected  order.  She  has 
always  had  Wotan's  will  at  heart  (mythologically  she  is  thought 
of  as  the  expression  of  his  will)  and  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
role  of  affectionate  protector  of  Siegmund.  Now,  therefore,  she 
would  be  acting,  she  feels,  contrary  to  Wotan's  real  will  as  well 
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as  her  personal  inclination — would  be  guilty,  in  fact,  of  perfidy. 
She  is  very  human  in  her  sympathy  for  forsaken  valor. 

Scene  IV. 

In  the  fourth  scene  which  brings  us  back  to  the  lovers  we  find 
a  feeling  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  Sieglinde  mingled  with  de- 
light in  her  love  and  terror  for  Siegmund.  On  the  part  of  Sieg- 
mund  we  find  confidence  in  his  sword  and  in  his  role  of  avenger. 
The  scene  is  vivid,  with  a  rapid  movement  befitting  it — would  be 
stirring  if  it  were  not  marred  by  the  revolting  situation.  Our 
sympathy  stays  with  the  lovers,  nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  since 
we  feel  that  Wotan  is  responsible  for  their  position  and  now, 
whether  by  force  or  free  will,  has  deserted  them.  The  scene  is 
interrupted  by  Brtinnhilde;  who  comes  apparently  expecting  to 
carry  out  Wotan's  last  command.  Siegmund's  devotion  to  Sieg- 
linde and  determination  to  share  her  unhappy  lot  in  preference  to 
the  delights  of  Walhalla,  however,  as  also  the  helplessness  of  Sieg- 
linde win  our  sympathy,  together  with  that  of  Brtinnhilde.  Now, 
then,  the  Valkyria  is  moved  by  love  to  Siegmund.  It  was  a  love, 
however,  that  was  saving  him  for  another  and  included  pity  fo8 
Sieglinde  and  her  child.^ 

That  Wotan's  motive  in  yielding  to  Fricka  was  chiefly  that  of 
pacification  or  submission  to  law  is  further  shown  by  his  killing 
of  Hunding,  tho  his  immediate  participation  was  made  plausible 
by  Briinnhilde's  contempt  of  his  authority.  The  death  of  Hund- 
ing is  necessary  for  our  feeling  of  justice,  as  also  Wotan's,  tor  hifs 
former  wrong  to  Sieglinde,  but  it  is  a  somewhat  summary  and 
convenient  way  of  becoming  rid  of  him. 

Act  III,  Scene  I. 
The  importance  of  the  first  scene  of  Act  III  in  the  action  of 

'cf.  also  Meiack's  discussion,  pp.  244-7,  and  Wagner's  statement  {Bay- 
reuther  Blatter  1881,  p.  206)  that  she  feels  "sich  von  einem  neunen,  ihr 
bisher  fremden  Element  beriihrt,  das  den  hehren  Gleichmut  in  ihrer  Seele  ins 
Wanken  bringt.  Dr.  Meinck  compares  the  incident  to  that  in  Schiller's  Jung- 
jrau  in  which  the  maid  spares  the  life  of  Lionel.  I  find  more  motivation 
here,  however,  in  the  appeal  to  Briinnhilde's  sympathy  and  in  the  fact  that  Wo- 
tan, has  taught  her  to  love  the  hero. 
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the  drama  lies  in  the  information  that  Sieglinde  receives  from 
Briinnhilde  concerning  her  son's  future  greatness,  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  giving  to  her  of  the  broken  sword  and  the  sending  of 
Sieglinde  to  the  forest  inhabited  by  Fafner,  for  purposes  of  safety 
from  Wotan  in  a  place  avoided  by  him.  We  are  to  suppose  that 
Wotan  feels  disgust  at  the  place  from  his  inability  to  take  the  ring. 
— This  incident  makes  it  possible  and  natural  for  Mime  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  Sieglinde  and  have  charge  of  Siegfried  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  following  drama. 

Scene  II. 

As  a  natural  punishment  for  Briinnhilde  (for  she  is  no  longer 
Wotan's  will  since  she  has  violated  it)  she  is  condemned  to  take 
on  ihe  mortal  nature  and  fall  to  the  lot  of  whoever  shouhl 
waken  her.  The  tragic  guilt,  or  necessity,  in  Briinnhilde  here 
seems  to  me  to  be  somewhere  between  that  of  Schiller  and  that  of 
Hebbel.  She  has  not  a  sense  of  guilt  as,  for  example,  Johanna 
felt  it.  She  felt  that  she  was  carrying  out  her  mission  even  in 
disobeying  instructions  and  she  was  following  her  noblest  im- 
pulse of  pity  and  sacrifice  for  what  seemed  to  her  a  noble  hero 
and  a  worthy  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  god's  command  was 
not  to  be  defied  and  by  the  nature  of  her  human  view  and  human 
feeling  she  no  longer  fits  into  her  surroundings  nor  may  she  be  the 
trusted  servant  of  the  god. 

Wotan,  of  course,  has  a  tragic  guilt  in  tlie  sense  in  which 
Schiller  conceived  it,  a  guilt  which  has  brought  him  into  further 
entanglement,  so  that  now  he  is  the  creature  of  circumstances  and 
is  forced  to  deal  injustice  to  those  he  loves,  as  well  as  those  he 
has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  consider.  He  gives  here  the 
impression  of  a  more  noble  purpose  tho  it  has  not  been  intro- 
duced before  and  is  not  now  clear.  When  we  recall  the  end  of 
Rheingold  we  may  wonder  whether  he  is  not  deceiving  him- 
self. Otherwise  we  must  think  that  the  chief  growth  in  his  char- 
aracter  has  taken  place  off  the  stage.  There  has  been  lapse  of 
time,  to  be  sure,  to  allow  for  this,  but  not  even  a  narrative  to  ac- 
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count  for  it,  nor  has  his  mode  of  action  since  his  reappearance 
prepared  us.  The  new  motive  to  which  I  refer  is  suggested  in  the 
lines :  "So  leicht  wiihntest  du/  Wonne  der  Welt  erworben,/  wo 
breunend'  Weh'/  in  das  Herz  mir  brach,/  wo  griiszliche 
Noth/  den  Grimm  mir  schuf,/  einer  Welt  zu  Liebe/  der 
Liebe  Quell/  im  gequalten  Herzen  zu  hemmen?"'  How 
does  he  think  he  is  benefiting  the  world  by  the  death  of  Sieg- 
mund?  Are  we  to  believe  that  he  has  in  his  heart  accepted 
Fricka's  view  of  the  order  of  things,  or  that  lie  foresees  the  events 
and  outcome  of  the  two  following  dramas?  His  foresight,  in  the 
latter  case,  varies  greatly,  and  we  do  not  have  the  feeling  that  he 
has  any  more  inclination  toward  the  conventicmal  order  than  for- 
merly, tho  he  sees  himself  forced  U)  submit  to  it.  We  may  per- 
haps think  that  he  has  come  to  believe  that  fliis  law,  or  conven- 
tion, is  necessarj^,  that  he  cannot  escape  it  and  must,  therefore, 
give  place  to  others:  "Wo  gegen  micli  selbst/  ich  sehrend  mich 
wandte,/  aus  Ohnmacht,  Schmerzen/  schiiumend  ich  aufschosz, 
etc.     Concerning  this  attitude  comment  has  been  uuule  (]).  22). 

That  Briinnhilde  should  demand  a  fearless  hero  is  in  keep- 
ing with  our  conception  of  her  and  our  feelings  concerning  her 
deserts.  Wotan's  speech :  "Wer  meines  Speeres/  Spitze 
fiirchtet,/  durchschreite  das  Feuer  nie"  prepares  us  for  the  later 
encounter  with  Siegfried. 
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Siegfried 

Act  1,  Scene  I. 

In  the  first  scene  of  Siegfried  we  find  Mime  forging  for 
the  youth  a  sword,  in  despair,  however,  as  Siegfried  has  broken 
the  preceding  masterpiece.  Mime  has  been  unsnccessful  in  liis  at- 
tempt to  weld  the  broken  sword  wliile  (in  part  presumably  from 
Sieglinde's  disclosure  to  him,  tlio  we  find  in  his  later  conversation 
with  Wotan  that  he  knows  the  whole  progTess  of  events)  he  feels 
sure  that  tliis  sword  in  the  hands  of  Siegfried  would  accomplisli 
his  purpose.  That  is,  he  hopes  thru  Siegfried  to  overcome  Fafner 
and  tliru  him  to  gain  possession  of  the  Nibelungen  ring  (a  desire 
aroused  in  the  third  scene  of  Rheingold.)  That  only  thijj 
sword  should  accomplish  <^he  deed  is  an  arbitrary  motivation, 
taken  frcmi  mythology,  but  has  justification  in  that  Siegfried,  of 
semi-divine  parentage,  should  find  any  mortal  sword  too  fragile 
for  his  superhuman  strength. 

Scene  II. 

The  second  scene  of  Siegfried     is     expositional,  giving  us 

the  characterization  of  ^lime  and  Siegfried,  their  attitude  toward 

each  other  with  the  reasons  for  it.     We  find  that  Mime  has  come 

to  the  aid  of  the  unliappy   Sieglinde  and  has  received  into  his 

charge  tlie  infant  Siegfried  and  the  sword  pieces.     In  the  hope  of 

overcoming  Fafner  and  winning  thru  the  bo}^  the  power-giving 

ring  he  has  tried  without  any  feeling  of  real  affection  himself  to 

win  that  of  Siegfried.    From  his  very  lavishness  and  reiteration  of 

his  care,  however,  the  latter  feels  an  instinctively  strong  antipathy, 

reading  his  character  aright,  as  is  common  among  children  (Dr. 

Karsten's  suggestion,  in  a  conversation  about  these  scenes. )       By 

instinct  they  discern  the  difference  between  a  real  interest  and  a 

pretense.     Mime  has  evidently  fostered  the  lad's  desire  for  a 
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sword,  a  desire  aroused  easily  because  of  the  latter's  own  desire 
for  activity  and  dissatisfaction  with  his  surroundings.     We  find 
the  youth  impatient,  boisterous,  craving  deeds,  feeling  sympathy 
with  nature  of  which  he  has  been  a  most  interested  observer.    The 
breaking  of  swords  on  the  stage  serves  the  purpose  of  showing 
this  boisterousness  and  feeling  of  necessity  for  action  while  the  re- 
peated failure  increases  Mime's  chagrin  and  anxiety  and  forms  a 
contrast  to  the  climax  of  the  successful  sword.    The  receiving  of 
the  sword  pieces  and  the  learning  of  his  parentage  lead  to  Sieg- 
fried's determination  to  leave  Mime  for  a  new  and  active  life, 
a  fact  which  increases  Mime's  haste  to  make  use  of  him.     The 
bear  incident  is  episodical,  tho  it  illustrates  the  lad's  daring,  his 
discontent  (from  which  springs  in  part  his  longing  to  be  up  and 
away)  and  serves  to  increase  Mime's  fear  of  Siegfried  and  anx- 
iety to  make  the  sword.     Mime's  dilemma  prepares  for  tlie  next 
scene. 

Scene  III. 

The  value  of  the  third  scene  lies,  of  course,  in  Wotan's  dis- 
closure of  the  secret  of  the  welding  of  the  sword  and  his  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Mime  at  the  hands  of  Siegfried.  This 
scene  has  its  prototype  in  the  Edda  but  the  introduction  of  this 
Germanic  custom  of  winning  shelter  thru  wit  in  giving  and  ans- 
wering questions  seemed  to  me  at  first  to  be  merely  episodical.  It 
does  not  lead  to  Mime's  determination  to  kill  Siegfried,  for  that, 
we  may  suppose,  he  already  intended  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
the  ring.  However,  it  seems  plausible  to  regard  the  scene,  as  Dr. 
Karsten  suggested,  as  preparatory  to  Mime's  silly  conduct  in  the 
following  scene  and  in  the  sixth  scene  of  the  second  act. 

That  the  fact  "that  he  had  not  learned  fear"  should  enable 
an  ignorant  youth  to  forge  the  weapon  that  had  baffled  the  skilled 
smith  seems  at  first  glance  absurd.  However,  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  Mime's  excessive  eagerness  and  fear  at  so  colossal  a  project 
as  the  killing  of  Fafner  should  only  thwart  his  purpose,  while 
Siegfried's  confidence  comes  to  his  aid — only   the  daring  ones 
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accomplish  what  seems  impossible.  Siegfried  has  also  had  some 
instruction.  The  incident  of  Siegfried's  making  the  sword  himself 
is  doubtless  suggested  by  Uhland,  but  not  the  requirement  that 
the  swordmaker  should  be  without  fear.  The  requirement  is,  of 
course,  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  whole  career  of  Siegfried,  but 
the  fact  that  it  comes  from  outside  instead  of  developing  from 
Siegfried's  own  needs  and  desire  to  surmount  them  seems  again  to 
be  rather  the  epic  style  of  motivation.  Whether  the  hero's  whole 
career  is  not,  from  the  dramatic  standpoint,  someAvhat  artitically 
motivated  may  be  questioned;  for  Avhile  Wotan  refrains  from  all 
direct  interference,  do  we  not,  nevertheless,  have  the  impression 
that  he  gives  indirect  suggestion,  such  as  that  to  Mime  and  that 
in  the  messages  from  the  birds;  that  is,  the  prompting  of  those 
feelings  or  motives  in  Siegfried  for  which  Wotan  disclaims  the  re- 
sponsibility and  which  he  later  combats? 

The  fact  that  the  hero's  career  is  so  in  harmony  with  Wotan's 
wishes  leads  us  to  expect  their  consummation  in  him. 

Scene  IV. 

Frantic  at  the  prospects  of  his  own  doom  and  yet  eager  that 
Siegfried  shall  win  for  him  the  ring,  Mime  thinks  of  the  plan  of 
teaching  him  fear  in  the  encounter  with  Fafner,  ostensibly  to  pre- 
pare the  youth  to  go  out  into  the  world,  tho  he  has  already  said 
to  the  latter:    "verf alien,  verlor  ich's  (das  Haupt)  an  den,/    'der 
das  Fiirchten  nicht  gelernt."  "    Tho  Siegfried  after  Mime's  descrip- 
tion of  it  naively  consents  to  try  to  learn  this  feeling  we  are  not 
to  suppose  him  to  be  utterly  stupid.       He  has  no  expectation  of 
learning  fear,  regards  Mime  as  a  mere  bungler,  and  thinks  of  this 
as  only  some  more  of  his  nonsense.    We  have  in  the  lad  an  amus- 
ing mixture  of  apparent  boyish  docility  and  innate  antipathy,  cor- 
rect intuition — a  queer  but  charming  combination.     He  distrusts 
the  smith  instinctively,  in  general,  and  we  may  feel  that  he  has 
in  a  measure  understood  some  of  Mime's  stupidly  open  remarks. 
He  says    "was  er  kocht.  ich  kost'  es  ihm  nicht,"  tho,  to  be  sure, 
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his  contempt  for  his  foster-father  would  be  suffleient  reason  for  his 
attitude  without  any  specific  fear  of  Mime's  treachery.  We  may 
tliink  of  the  lad  as  not  knowing  fear  but  nevertheless  knowing  how 
to  avoid  harm. 

The  splitting  of  the  anvil  is  merely  episodical,  tho,  together 
with  the  other  episodes,  it  gives  us  an  impression  of  the  youth's 
extraordinary  strength  and  spirit.  This  boisterousness  has,  how- 
ever, been  relieved  by  his  joyousness  and  the  tenderness  of  his  at- 
titude toward  nature  and  toward  his  mother. 

Act  II.  Scene  I. 
The  second  act  presents  a  second  meeting  between  Wotan  and 
Alberich.    (p.   76)    Golther   says   concerning  the   scene:    "Ernst 
und  erhaben  schreitet  eine  Gestalt  durch  dies  Drama,  der  Wand- 
erer," and  quotes  Wagner's  explanation :     "Wotan  ist  nacli  dem 
Abschied  von  Briinnhild  in  Wahrheit  nur  noch  ein  abgeschieden- 
er  Geist :  seiner  hochsten  Absicht  nach  kann  er  nur  noch  gewahren 
lassen/'  etc.     As  far  as  any  effect,  then,  on  the  following  action 
is  concerned  the  scene  is  purely  episodical.    We  have  already  been 
told,  too,  of  Wotan's  determination  to  lay  down  his  work,  so  that 
liis  attitude  "zu  schauen  und  nicht  zu  schaffen"  affords  no  further 
exposition  of  character.    It  is  a  question  whether  the  god  rises  in 
our  esteem  thru  this  scene,  tho  he  no  longer  tries  to  do  anything 
in  his  own  interest,  and  ostensibly  his  object  is  in  a  measure  to  re- 
pair the  wrong  he  has  done  by  directing  Alberich  now  in  plans 
that  may  aid  the  latter  in  regaining  his  lost  property.     In  spite 
of  liis  suggestions  to  the  dwarf,  however,  we  feel  conscious  that 
Wotan  knows  all  the  time  >vhat  the  outcome  will  be  and  that  Al- 
berich's  etforts  are  vain.    By  giving  these  directions,  the  god  seeks, 
perhaps,  to  clear  his  conscience  in  the  matter,  but  with  Alberich 
we  must  regard  him  as  showing  his  real  feeling  in  his  laugh  at 
Alberich's  failure  to  persuade  Fafner.     He  cannot,  then,  to  me 
seem  so  "ernst  und  erhaben." 

It  may  be  said  that  he  is  rightfully  pleased  at  the  failure  of 
the  power  of  evil,  but  why  this  mockery,  then,  of  pretending  to 
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further  its  poAver?  Is  this  jmother  example  such  as  Hebbel  speaks 
of  when  he  says:  "Es  giebt  Fiille,  avo  Pflicht-Erfullen  siindigen 
heiszt?"^  There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  dramatic  necessity  for  this 
scene,  however. 

If  Wotan  had  liere  succeeded  iu  returning  tlie  ring  to  Al- 
berich  and  righting  tlie  wrong  he  had  done,  it  would,  of  course, 
have  meant  his  own  downfall  in  accordance  with  Alberich's  pur- 
pose of  revenge.  But  the  case  would  not  have  been  otherwise  if 
Wotan  had  not  done  this  wrong,  from  tlie  consequence  of  Al- 
berich's vow,  a  matter  which  has  been  discussed.^ 

In  regard  to   Wotau's  weakness,  of  which   .Vlberich   taunts 
him,  in  that  he  is  bound  bv  his  bargains  because  of  the  runes  on 
his  spear,  discussion  has  been  offered  above.'^     His  spear  with  the 
runes  must,  naturally,  be  only  symbolical  of  his  power  and  con- 
tract.   A  new  impression  is  produced  here,  however  :^/    "was  mit 
den  Trotzigen/     einst  du  vertragen/     dess'   Runen  wahrt  noch 
heuty    deines  Speeres  herrischer  Schaft./    Nicht  du  darfst/    was 
als  Zoll  du  bezahlt/     den  Riesen  wieder  entreiszen :/     du  selbst 
zerspelltest/     deines   Speeres   Schaft;/     in  deiner   Hand/     der 
herrische  Stab,/    der  starke  zerstiebte  wie  Spreu."    Does  not  this 
imply  that  Wotan  could  now  maintain  his  power  as  long  as  he  is 
true  to  the  runes,  provided     that     Alberich  is  not  able  to  take 
advantage  of  his  inability  by  gaining  the  ring  himself?    If,  then, 
Alberich  is  circumvented  at  last,  can  we  say  that  the  plot  is  con- 
sistent or  logical?    Has  not  Wotan,  then,  expiated  by  his  torment 
of  mind?    Do  we  not  now  expect  better  things  of  him  in  compen- 
sation for  his  wickedness  than  mere  surrender?     Is  it  enough 
simply  to  put  an  end  to  the  curse?    Do  we  not  expect  him  now, 
without  the  aim  of  his  OAvn  happiness  or  power,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  world?    Judging  from  his  past,  however,  he  is  perhaps 
not  capable  of  it,  so  that  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  philosophy 

'Tgb.  I,  805,  Friedrich  Hebbel.     Sdmtliche  Werke.  (Werner's  edition)  Ber- 
lin, 1907. 

-cf.  on  RheingoM,  pp.  12-14. 
^cf.  on  WalJcilre,  p.  22. 
*cf.  on  Walkiire,  p.  22. 
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of  negation  was  the  best  he  could  do.  Whatever  philosophy  Wag- 
ner meant  to  expound,  his  chief  god  certainly  lacks  virility  and 
lessens  thus  our  sympathy  with  his  tragic  end.^ 

Still  another  statement  in  the  scene  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion :  "Wen  ich  lieb/  lass'ich  ftir  sich  gewahren ;/  Helden  nur 
konnen  mir  frommen."  Tiiis,  too,  produces  the  impression  that 
Siegfried's  achievements  will  be  of  use  to  Wotan,  tho  he  may  re- 
fer only  to  the  removal  of  the  curse.  It  may  refer  back  to  "dem 
wonnigsten  Walsung/  weis'  ich  meiu  Erbe  nun  an .... "/  con- 
cerning which  Wagner  says:  "Das  Schopfungwerk  dieses  hoch- 
sten  selbst  vernichtenden  Willens,  ist  der  endlich  gewonnene 
furchtlose,  liebende  Mensch,  Siegfried." 

Does  it  mean  that  Wotan  intends,  then,  to  renounce  his  power 
in  favor  of  Siegfried? — This  view  is  held  by  Robert.^  Concern- 
ing Siegmund  Kostlin''  says  Wotan's  aim  was  "die  Erweckung 
eines  Helden,  welcher.  .  .  .selbst  aus  eigenem  Trieb  dieses  Werk 
unternehmen  wird  ohne  Gefahr  oder  jedoch  jedenfalls  ohne  so 
grosze  Gefahr  fiir  die  Gcitter,  wie  sie  von  den  Riesen  sowol  als 
von  Zwergen  droht"  aud^  "er  will.  .  .  .bewirken,  dasz....der 
Herrschaftsring  an  einen  Menchen,  welcher  den  Gottern  nicht 
feind  ist,  welchem  vielmehr  Wotan,  wenn  es  nicht  anders  mehr 
gehen  sollte,  die  Weltherrschaft  abzutreten  nicht  ungeneigt  ware, 
da  er  seines  eigenen  Stammes  und  Geschlechtes  ist."  Kostlin  -* 
points  out  that  this  hero  could  not  be  a  god  because  they  were 
all  involved  in  the  contract.    It  would  be  absurd,  however,  to  think 


^Wagner's  view  (in  a  letter  to  Roeckel  Jan.  25,  1854):  "Dies  ist  alles,  was 
wir  aus  der  Geschichte  der  Menschheit  zu  lernen  haben:  das  Notwendige  zu 
woUen  und  selbst  zu  vollbringen,"  suggests  a  similar  view  of  Hebbel's  (Tgb. 
II,  2504) :  "Der  Mensch  hat  freien  Willen — d.  h.  er  kann  einwilligen  in's  Noth- 
wendige!"  Since,  then,  Wotan  seems  "in's  Nothwendige  nicht  einwilligen  zu 
konnen,"  the  only  thing  left  for  him  is  "die  Verneinung  des  Willens."  Wotan, 
in  accord  with  Wagner's  view  of  tragic  exaltation,  however,  goes  a  step  farther 
in  not  only  seeming  to  will  his  submission  but  to  bring  on  his  doom  himself 
after  it  has  been  warded  off,  a  situation  that  seems  very  much  forced. 

-Robert,  Gustave:  Philosophie  et  Drame,  Paris,  1907. 

^'Kostlin,  Karl:  Richard  Wagners  Tondrama:  Der  Ring  des  Nibelimgen 
p.  41. 

*Id.  pp.  45-46. 
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of  the  rule  of  the  universe  as  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  mortal.  We 
must  surely  think  of  Siegfried  as  AA^otan's  heir  only  in  so  far  as  he 
takes  up  Wotan's  work  of  returning  the  gold  to  the  Rhine.  Tho 
Wotan  did  intend  the  later  encounter  with  Siegfried,  he  did  not 
expect  the  breaking  of  his  spear.  We  have  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment on  his  part  then — certainly  no  feeling  of  exaltation 
in  his  submission  to  his  fate. 

Alberich's  last  speech  in  the  scene  prepares  for  his  schemes 
in  Gdtterddmmerung :  "Doch  lacht  nur  zu,"/  ....So  lange  das 
Gold/  im  Lichte  glanzt,/  halt  ein  Wissender  Wacht :/  triigen 
wird  euch  sein  Trotz." 

Scene  II. 

The  second  scene  prepares  for  the  later  ones  in  bringing 
Siegfried  and  Mime  to  the  place  of  action  and  in  Mime's  vain  ef- 
forts to  produce  the  sensation  of  fear  in  Siegfried's  heart.  It 
may  perhaps  be  a  question  whether  Mime  really  wishes  to  in- 
spire fear  as  yet  since  that  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  for 
which  he  had  come;  on  the  other  hand  because  of  Wotan's  pro- 
phecy, he  does  hope  to  produce  it  at  the  same  time  that  Siegfried 
shall  kill  the  monster.  However  that  may  be,  whether  from  his 
shrewdness  or  his  stupidity.  Mime's  apparent  efforts  to  inspire 
fear  have  the  opposite  effect. 

There  is  further  preparation  for  the  later  scenes  in  Sieg- 
fried's feeling  which  causes  him  to  warn  the  smith  to  depart  if 
he  values  his  life.  His  disgust  at  Mime  becomes  insupportable, 
since  the  hero  has  learned  his  own  parentage  and  made  his  own 
sword,  while  Mime's  eagerness  for  the  ring  leads  the  smith  to 
his  death. 

Scene  III. 
The  third  scene  is  episodical  but  presents  again  the  tenderer 
side  of  Siegfried's  nature — his  longing  for  his  mother,  (together 
with  his  joy  at  separation  from  Alime)  and  sympathy  with  nature, 
which  prepares  for  his  later  understanding  of  the  birds.  It  ends 
with  the  blast  from  his  horn  which  rouses  Fafner, 
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Scene  IV. 
In  scene  4,  Siegfried  fulfills  the  curse  upon  Fafner,  his  o^yn 
spirit  prompting  him  to  kill  the  monster  that  threatens  him.  The 
creature  warns  him  of  the  curse  upon  the  gold  and  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Mime — a  warning  which,  tho  the  youth  seems  to  pay  lit- 
tle heed  to  it,  helps  to  make  that  of  the  birds  unnecessary.  Tlie 
transcendental  element,  in  that  the  forest  bird  tells  him  of  the 
treasure  is  not  inharmonious  with  the  promptings  of  his  own  cur- 
iosity— his  instinct  to  explore.  ( It  recalls  also  the  communion  of 
the  innocent  Donatello — in  Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun — with  the 
creatures  about  him.)  That  Siegfried  is  not  influenced  by  the 
bird's  promise  concerning  the  ring:  "der  macht  ihn  zum  Walter 
der  Welt/"  is  shown  by  his  words  upon  securing  the  booty  as  also 
by  his  later  attitude  in  the  scene  with  the  Rhine  maids.  There, 
loo,  it  is  shown  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  dragon's  warning  but 
regarded  it  as  part  of  the  attempt  to  teach  liim  fear.  He  was 
committing  no  wrong  and  needed  not  therefore  to  fear  a  curse. 
Thruout  tlie  scene  he  has  a  mixture  of  naivete,  that  keeps  liim  from 
the  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  these  things,  together  with 
a  confidence,  a  self-sufiiciency,  that  gives  liim  rightfully  the  feeling 
i)f  indifference  and  security. 

Scene  V. 
The  fifth  scene  is  merely  episodical — ^a  mere  Avrangling  be- 
tAveen  Alberich  and  ]Mime  regarding  their  respective  rights  to  the 
booty,  and  an  expression  of  disappointment  at  finding  it  in  the  pos- 
session of  Siegfried.  While  Mime  has  hope  for  himself,  Alberich 
merely  disappears  with  the  words:  "Und  doch  seinem  Herru/ 
soil  er  noch  gehoreu"/ — without  any  attempt  to  gain  his  desires, 
another  case  of  arbitrary  motivation,  it  seems  to  me.  There  was, 
however,  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Siegfried  would  not  consider 
any  assertions  of  ownershi])  on  the  part  of  tlie  dwarf,  nor  could 
the  latter  cope  with  the  youtli's  strength. 

Scene  VI. 
In  this  scene  terror  and  eagerness  lead  Mime,  as  Dr.  Kar- 
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sten  expressed  it,  to  use  the  language  of  self-expression  instead 
of  that  of  impression,  or  communication,  as  he  intended,  thus  re- 
vealing the  very  plot  he  wished  to  conceal  and  bringing  about 
his  speedy  death.  This  foolishness  on  the  part  of  Mime  makes 
the  warning  of  the  birds  unnecessary  or  only  symbolical  of  the 
lad's  own  understanding  of  human  nature,  a  use  of  symbolism 
quite  in  keeping  with  Hebbel's  idea. 

The  slaying  of  Mime  marks  the  third  tragic  ending  due  to 
desire  for  gold.  Mime  meeting  the  same  fate  as  Fasolt  and  Faf- 
ner. 

The  stor^'  at  this  point  (as  also  in  Siegfried's  obtaining  of 
ring  and  Tarnhelm)  is  epic,  ratlier  than  dramatic  in  its  manner 
of  progress,  as  the  prompting  to  seek  Briinnhilde  has  no  other 
motivation  than  the  following  of  the  forest  bird  in  quest  of  an- 
other adventure.  The  use  of  the  symbolical  again  is  not  offensive 
as  it  is  in  accord  with  Siegfried's  feeling  of  loneliness  and  desire 
for  companionship — some  critics  call  it  an  undefined  desire  for 
love,  in  which  case  one  should  lay  the  emphasis  on  "undefined." 
It  does  not  seem  natural  that  the  inexperienced  Siegfried  should 
so  suddenly  have  so  definite  a  desire  as  for  a  bride  and  the  sugges- 
tion from  the  birds  is  decidedly  epic  rather  than  dramatic.  The 
incident  does  not  grow  out  of  any  previous  action  or  plot  other 
than  the  impulse  supposedly  caused  by  Wotan.  From  tliis  point 
of  view,  what  follows  is  a  part  of  the  Wotan-drama  but  it  is  very 
loosely  connected  as  far  as  the  course  of  the  human  characters  is 
concerned — is  of  the  same  type  of  motivation  as  that  in  the  case 
of  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde. 

Siegfried's  setting  out  leads,  of  course,  to  the  next  act. 

Act  III,  Scene  I. 
The  conversation  between  Wotan  and  Erda  is  purely  episodi- 
cal. It  consists  largely  of  a  narrative  of  past  events,  due  again 
no  doubt  to  Wagner's  reverse  order  of  writing  the  dramas.  It 
seems  absurd,  however,  that  Wotan  should  summon  Erda  at  all, 
simply  to  tell  her  of  his  attitude  toward  his  approaching  doom. 
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Reference  has  been  made  to  his  speech :  ^  "Urwissend/  stachest 
du  einst/  der  Sorge  Stachel/  in  Wotan's  wagendes  Herz :"  etc. 
One  critic  speaks  of  it  as  i)art  of  the  result  of  his  guilt  that  he 
should  be  engaged  in  a  continued  vain  endeavor  to  evade  a  fate 
that  he  knows  beforehand  he  cannot  escape :  "sage  mir  nun :/ 
wie  besiegt  die  Sorge  der  Gott?"  The  scene  may  perhaps  lend  ad- 
ditional color  to  his  despair  but  it  adds  nothing  to  the  action  of  the 
drama  and  for  that  reason  even  detracts  from  the  expected  concen- 
tration of  the  dramatic  form. 

I  have  already  discussed  (p.  33)  Wotan's  statement:  "Ein 
kiihnster  Knabe,/  meines  Rathes  bar,/  errang  des  Nibelungen 
Ring."/  It  was  thru  Wotan,  indirectly,  that  it  was  possible  for 
Siegfried  to  have  tlie  instrument  with  wliich  to  kill  Fafner,  tho 
it  is  true  that  the  youth's  course  of  action  was  Avholly  in  keeping 
with  his  own  instinct.  The  drama  of  gods  and  men  is  a  some- 
what complicated  matter.  In  the  preceding  drama,  it  seemed  an 
artificial  motivation  to  think  of  Wotan  as  giving  the  human  char- 
acters impulses  and  bringing  them  into  conditions  to  suit  his  will, 
wliile  on  the  other  hand  here  it  seems  a  preposterous  state  of  af- 
fairs that  the  god  should  stand  aside  and  leave  the  world  to  take 
care  of  itself — tho  the  situation  is  made  necessary  bv  Wotan's  new 
attitude  and  his  stipulation  for  the  effective  hero.  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult problem  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Wagner  has  solved  it 
in  any  convincing  way,  from  the  dramatic  standpoint  at  least. 
Wotan's  relation  to  Siegfried  reminds  one  of  a  current  conception 
of  free  will  and  divine  guidance  which  tries  to  assert  both,  a  com- 
mon Christian  idea  being  that  of  divine  guidance  in  nmn's  good 
acts — of  course,  as  here,  in  accord  with   man's  character — and 

man's  own  responsibility  for  the  wrongs  he  commits.^ 

Yf.  on  Rhenigold.  p.  17. 

^It  is  interesting  in  passing  to  recall  Hebbel's  view  (Tgb.  I,  973):  "Nicht 
seine  Wirkungen  nach  auszen,  der  Einflusz,  den  er  auf  Welt  und  Leben  ausiibt, 
nur  seine  Wirkungen  nach  innen,  seine  Reinigung  und  Lauterung,  hangt  von 
dem  Willen  des  Menschen  ab.  Er  ist  die  von  unsichtbarer  Hand  geschwungene 
Axt,  die  sich  selbst  schleift.  In  diesem  Sinne  konnte  man  sagen:  der  Mensch 
thut  sein  Schlimmes  selbst;  sein  Gutes  wirken  Gott  und  Natur  durch  ihn.  Dies 
Alles  ist  so  wahr,  dasz  gerade,  was  unbewuszt  als  Wirkung  von  ihro  ausgeht, 
alles  Andere  bei  weitem  iibertrifft." 
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Scene  II. 

Siegfried's  conduct  in  the  second  scene  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  that  of  the  scenes  with  Mime.  In  the  earlier  scenes  his 
conduct,  however,  was  relieved  by  his  sympathy  with  nature  and 
feeling  for  his  mother,  but  his  treatment  of  Wotan  reminds  us  of 
the  common,  summary  treatment  of  vagrants — tho  it  was  provok- 
ed by  Wotan  and  is  in  accord  with  the  independence  of  the  youth's 
heroic  spirit,  and  Siegfried's  independence  of  Wotan  is  what  AYag- 
ner  is  trying  to  show.  Nevertheless,  his  im]iudence  and  use  of 
abusive  epithets  help  to  produce  a  scene  of  low-comedy  that  re- 
minds one  of  the  degenerate  type  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
the  more  striking  since — tho,  of  course,  unconsciously — Siegfried 
is  speaking  to  the  chief  of  the  gods.  A  scene  of  this  type  is,  how- 
ever, found  in  Harharthsjoth  of  the  Ed  da,  tho  between  two  gods, 
Thor  and  Odin. 

The  encounter  was  prepared  for  at  the  end  of  Wall-^iere  and 
was  commented  upon  above.     (  cf .  pp.  26  &  37. ) 

The  lines:  ^'Mit  dem  Auge,/  das  als  and'res  niir  fehlt,/ 
erblickst  du  selber  das  eine/  das  mir  zum  Sehen  verblieb"  seem 
to  me  oracular  und  highly  absurd  even  from  the  point  oP  view  of 
a  myth,  in  spite  of  H.  v.  Vrolzogen's  explanation,  ^  quoted  by 
Meinck  (p.  88)  :  "Wotan  erlangt  das  Wisspu  nur  um  die  Hingabe 
der  Halfte  seiner  Kraft,  d.h.  durch  seine  Selbstteilung,  worin  die 
Doppelseitigkeit  seines  Wesens  besteht;"  etc.  Meinck's  own  ex- 
planation is :  "dasz  Wotan  zur  Erlangung  der  hochsten  Weisheit, 
seiner  Gemahlin  Fricka  und  endlich  des  freien  Helden  Siegfried, 
der  ein  verjiingtes  Abbild  von  Wotan's  Wesen  darstellt,  ein  Auge 
dahingegeben,  d.h.  einen  Teil  seines  Selbst  geopfert  hat."  - 

^Bayreuther  Blatter  1878,  S.  357  Anm.    • 

^cf.  also  Robert  fp.  62)  :  "La  premiere  faute  de  Wotan,  es'  d'avoir  cesse 
d'etre  un  instinctif,  d'avoir  voulu  posseder  la  science,"  etc.  Wagner  in  his  let- 
ter to  Roeckel,  Jan.  25,  1854,  speaks  of  Wotan's  relation  to  Fricka  as  the  "root 
of  the  mstter,"  1.  e.  the  fact  that  Wotan  was  susceptible  to  evil,  and  says: 
"The  necessity  of  prolonging  beyond  the  point  of  change  the  subjection  to  the 
tie  that  binds  them — a  tie  resulting  from  an  involuntary  illusion  of  love,  the 
duty  of  maintaining  at  all  costs  the  relation  into  which  they  have  entered 
and  so  placing  themselves  in  hopeless  opposition  to  the  universal  law  of  change 
and  renewal,  which  governs  the  world  of  phenomena — these  are  the  condi- 
tions which  bring  the  pair  of  them  to  a  state  of  torment  and  mutual  loveless- 
ness."  Wagner  does  not  develop  this  motivation  with  any  clearness  or  con- 
sistency, however,  and  Robert's  interpretation  would  make  of  Wotan  only  a 
blind  force.     Was  he  not  following  instinct  when  he  sought  reason? 
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The  speech  seems  to  me,  however,  to  have  no  further  value 
than  to  give  the  impression  that  this  wise  god  knows  something 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  mortals.  There  is  perhaps  some  at- 
tempt to  rouse  sympathy  on  the  part  of  Siegfried,  of  course. 

Critics  have  been  greatly  puzzled  about  the  scene.  Kostlin 
(64)  speaks  of  Wotan's  attitude  "wie  wenn  es  ihn  rente,  Siegfried 
so  machtig  werden  zu  lassen,  ihm  den  Weg  zu  Briinnhilden  ver- 
sperren  will."  Wagner  liimself  in  his  letter  to  Roeckel,  Jan.  25, 
1854.  says  of  Wotan :  ''In  tlie  presence  of  his  impending  destruc- 
tion, the  god  has  at  last  become  completely  human  that — contrary 
to  his  high  resolve — there  is  once  more  a  stirring  of  his  ancient 
pride,  brought  about  by  his  jealousy  for  Briinnhilde — his  vulner- 
able point,  as  it  has  now  become.  He  will,  so  to  speak,  not  allow 
himself  to  be  merely  thrust  aside;  he  chooses  rather  to  fall  be- 
fore the  conquering  might  of  Siegfried.  But  this  part  is  so  little 
premeditated  and  intentional,  that  in  a  sudden  burst  of  passion 
the  longing  for  victory  overpowers  him,  a  victory,  moreover,  which 
he  admits  could  only  have  made  him  more  miserable." 

Tlie  speech  :  "Ftirchtest  das  Feuer  du  nicht,/  so  sperre  rhein 
Speer  dir  den  Weg!"  etc.  precipitates  tlie  encounter  and  tlie  break- 
ing of  his  spear,  by  appealing  to  the  youth's  feeling  of  loyalty  to 
his  father  and  consequent  instinct  of  revenge. — The  fact  that  the 
youth  should  be  able  to  brejik  the  spear,  too,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  criticism.  ^  The  encounter  explains  itself  most  naturally 
on  the  whole  if  we  think  of  Wotan  as  having  succeeded  better  than 
he  wished  (since  Siegfried's  heroism  excludes  respect  or  sympathy 
for  others)  and  again  as  unable  to  throw  off  his  habit  of  governing 
and  in  his  effort  to  prove  Siegfried  fearless  inciting  him  to  a  dis- 
play of  disrespect  that  he  cannot  himself  tolerate,  causing  thus  the 
encounter. 

Such  motivation  as :  "Verschlossen  halt  meine  Macht  die 
schlafende  Maid/  wer  sie  erweckte,/  wer  sie  gewiinne,/  macht- 
los  macht'  er  mich  ewig!"  seems  to  me  again  purely  capricious  mo- 

'Cf.  Drews  (pp.  91-2). 
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tivation.  Wotan  had  sunk  Brtinnliilde  into  sleep,  saying  that  only 
he  who  feared  not  his  spear  should  waken  her  but  that  did  not 
necessarily  involve  the  breaking  of  the  spear,  as  this  fearlessness 
was  sufficiently  evinced  by  Siegfried's  display  of  spirit. 

Another  incident  that  seems  inexplicable  is :  "Es  [das  Vog- 
lienjfloh  dir  zu  seinem  Heil,/  den  Herrn  der  Raben/  errieth  er 
hier :/  weh  ihm,  holen  sie  's  ein !"  What  other  bird  is  this  sup- 
posed to  be,  then,  if  not  one  of  Wotan's  birds?  Or  are  we  to  look 
upon  this  as  an  attempt  to  deceive  Siegfried,  thus  putting  him 
more  fully  upon  his  own  responsibility? 

The  hero's  explanation :  "Strahlend  offen/  steht  mir  die 
Strasze . . .  /  Im  Feuer  zu  finden  die  Braut,"  appeals  to  me  as  too 
rapid  development  to  be  natural  (cf.  p.  39).  The  suggestion  by 
the  bird  affords  motivation  but  it  does  not  make  plausible,  from  a 
dramatic  point  of  view.  It  would  have  seemed  more  convincing 
if  the  youth  had  referred  to  the  maid  in  such  a  way  after  finding 
her;  for  we  do  not  think  of  Siegfried  as  a  medieval  knight  going 
out  in  search  of  a  lady  but  only  as  a  naive  youth  in  quest  of  ad- 
venture and  desirous  of  companionship.  It  may,  as  Dr.  Wiehr  has 
suggested,  be  a  matter  of  wonder  as  to  where  Siegfried  obtained 
his  concept  of  "bride."  He  did  form  the  concept  of  "mate"  from 
the  observation  of  birds  and  animals  and  was  striving  for  the  con- 
cept of  "mother."  That  would  hardly  explain,  however,  his  idea 
of  a  "bride." 

Scene  III. 

In  the  last  scene  of  Siegfried  the  light  myth  comes  into 
prominence  and  we  think  of  Siegfried  as  bringing  the  joyousness 
of  the  sunlight.  The  wakening  of  Brunnhilde  is  very  pretty,  tho 
the  scene  grows  later  into  one  of  sensual  passion.  The  young  hero 
seems  at  first,  however,  to  have  forgotten  the  promise  of  a  bride 
and,  because  of  the  armor,  thinks  he  has  found  a  man.  ^ 

'His  recognition  of  the  fact  that  she  is  a  woman  may  not  be  within  the 
limit  of  his  experience  but  may  be  thought  of  as  having  some  connection  with 
his  longing  for  his  mother  and  his  perception  that  this  creature,  while  a  hu- 
man being,  is  different  from  those  he  has  seen  before 
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When  he  has  awakened  the  maid,  too,  he  believes  her  at  first 
to  be  his  mother  for  whom  he  has  had  such  longing — ^a  very 
charming  touch,  as  also  the  fact  that  he  now  learns  fear.  Such 
reflection  as  in  the  last  thought  would  be  out  of  keeping  with  his 
naivete  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  idea  of  his  learning  fear 
has  been  so  impressed  upon  him. 

Briinnhilde's  greeting  of  Siegfried  as  the  light  is  pretty,  but 
her  dwelling  on  it  brings  the  mythical  interpretation  rather  too 
much  into  the  foreground.  It  is,  however,  in  accord  with  her  own 
mythical  character  and  her  joy  over  her  renewed  life. 

Some  consideration  of  Briinnliilde's  speeches  may  be  profit- 
able: "noch  eh'  du  geboren/  barg  dich  mein  Schild:/  so  laug' 
lieb'  ich  dich,  Siegfried!"/  and  again:  ''Dich  liebt'  ich  immer:/ 
denn  mir  allein/    erdiinkte  Wotan's  Gedanke./    Der  Gedanke,  den 

nie/  ich  nennen  durfte ;   well  ich  nicht  ihn  dachte/     und 

nur  empfand./  Denn  der  Gedanke — /  diirftest  du's  losen — / 
mir  war  er  nur  Liebe  zu  dir."/  To  think  of  Briinnhilde,  from  the 
motive  of  loving  pity  and  a  knowledge  of  Siegfried's  worth,  as  pro- 
tecting the  unborn  hero  is  a  beautiful  thought,  but  to  speak  now  of 
this  love  as  that  to  a  future  bridegroom  does  not  seem  agi'eeable  or 
plausible.  Rather  it  lowers  the  character  of  Briinnhilde.  If  we 
think  of  her  pity  then  as  preparatory  to  her  new  feeling  now,  con- 
necting it  with  her  hope  expressed  to  Wotan,  it  seems  natural 
enough  and  pleasing.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  however,  that  Wag- 
ner was  just  happy  in  his  expression  here,  in  referring  us  back 
rather  to  the  scene  with  Siegmund  where  we  were  led  to  think, 
as  also  in  her  confession  to  Wotan,  that  her  feeling  of  love  was  for 
Siegmund,  tho  for  the  Walsungen  race  in  general. 

The  second  speech  does  not  seem  entirely  compreliensible, 
either.  In  the  first  place  it  would  seem  that  Wotan's  thought  be- 
came clear  to  her  before  it  was  clear  to  Wotan  himself  (cf.  WaUc- 
uere  III.)  as  far  as  the  means  to  his  purpose  was  concerned.  Only 
in  so  far  as  this  motive  for  her  protection  and  strife  referred  to  the 
Walsungen  race  in  general,  thus  including  Siegfried,  to  be  sure, 
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can  her  attitude  seem  plausible.  That  she  should  at  that  time, 
semi-divine  tho  she  was,  have  felt  love  for  him  as  now  seems  pre- 
posterous and  incomprehensible. 

That  Brtinnhilde  should  resist  Siegfried's  love  as  completing 
her  isolation  from  and  punishment  by  the  god  seems  convincing 
and  awakens  our  sympathy. — It  reminds  one  of  the  same  situation 
in  Hebbel,  but  her  struggle  here  while  more  pleasing  is  less  tragic. 
— Knowing,  however,  that  it  is  her  fate  to  yield,  she  does  so  gradu- 
ally but  entirely,  attracted  by  the  vehemence  and  beauty  in  Sieg- 
fried's personality.  Her  new  feeling  then  becomes  so  intense  that 
it  prepares  us  here  for  her  attitude  in  the  scene  with  Waltraute  in 
Gotterdammerunfj.  For  her  wider  world  view  vanishes:  "Trau- 
riges  Dunkel/  trtibt  mir  den  Blick,"  etc.  and  her  interest  be- 
comes limited  and  so  centered  in  Siegfried  that  she  becomes  indif- 
ferent to  the  weal  of  the  gods,  as  to  her  own  fate :  "Lachend  musz 
ich  dich  lieben;/  lachend  will  ich  erblinden;/  lachend  lass'  uns 
verderben"  etc.  The  motivation  here  is  by  no  means  clear.  One 
would  be  inclined  to  take  the  passage  simply  to  mean  that  the 
heavens  might  fall  for  all  she  cared,  for  she  was  happy  in  her  love. 
It  seems,  however,  to  imply  that  the  fall  of  the  gods  is  connected 
with  her  yielding  to  love,  an  interpretation  that  seems  unwarrant- 
ed as  far  as  any  motivation  is  concerned.  (Or  does  she  refer  to 
the  breaking  of  the  sword?)  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
her  surrender  of  the  ring  would  have  been  more  effective  before  the 
death  of  Siegfried  than  it  proved  later.  Or  are  we  to  think  that 
the  prevention  of  Siegfried's  death  by  her  surrender  of  the  ring 
would  have  made  possible  a  new  and  better  era?  There  is  no  de- 
velopment that  shows  that  to  be  the  case — there  is  certainlv  again 
a  lack  of  clearness  in  motivation. 
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GOETTERDAEMMERUNG 

Vorspiel.    Scene  I. 

Wagner  has  been  criticised  for  the  introduction  of  the  Norn 
scene,  a  scene  based  in  part  upon  the  Edda.  The  style  is  certain- 
ly undramatic  from  the  modern  point  of  view;  for  the  Norns  do 
not  further  the  action,  nor  do  they,  indeed,  make  it  much  clearer. 
Tho  more  mystic  than  the  Greek  chorus,  and  not  philosophic, 
they  perform  in  a  way  the  function  of  the  chorus.  They  give  us 
the  impression  of  the  absolute  certainty  of  Wotan's  fall,  relating 
again  past  events  (some  of  them  only  hinted  before)  and  suggest- 
ing those  to  come.  The  scene  is,  however,  more  strictly  a  recount- 
ing of  the  events  of  the  drama  than  is  true  of  the  Greek  chorus 
(which  rather  comments  upon  than  recounts  the  events  of  the 
drama)  and  is  more  in  the  epic  manner. 

We  have  another  mention  of  Wotan's  sacrifice  of  an  eye  at 
the  well  of  wisdom  ^  and  the  Norn  tells  of  the  making  of  the  spear 
from  the  Welt-Esche,  a  tree  supposed  to  sustain  the  world.  ^  Wag- 
ner, then,  has  changed  the  myth  by  having  the  spear  made  from 
the  ash  and  connecting  with  this  incident  the  downfall  of  the 
world. — In  the  Edda,  it  is  true,  some  connection  is  suggested  be- 
tween the  fall  of  the  tree  and  Nibelheim:  ''die  dritte  (Wurzel) 
steht  iiber  Niflheim,  und  diese  Wurzel  ist  Hwergelmir  und  Nid- 
hoggr  nagt  von  uuten  auf  an  ihr."^  In  Wagner,  however,  this 
connection  is  not  brought  out,  tho  the  tree  falls  thru  Wotan.  and 
Wotan's  fall  is  supposed  to  be  precipitated  by  the  robbery  of  Al- 
berich,  and  suggestion  is  made  of  Alberich's  previous  distrust.^ 
In  Rheingold  Wotan's  guilt  began  earlier  than  his  robbery  of  the 
dwarf;  that  is,  with  the  pawning  of  Freia.  Now  Wagner 
breaks  the  unity    of    action    further    by    connecting    his    guilt, 

^cf  above,  pp.  41-42. 

*cf.    Simrock's    translation    of    the    Edda,    p.    258.      There    we    are    told: 
"n  langer  Zeiten  Lauf  |     zehrte  die  Wunde  den  Wald;"  etc. 
^Simrock's  translation,  p.  258. 
*Rheingold,  Sc.  3. 
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or  at  least  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  fall,  with  the  attainment  of 
his  power — we  were  told  before  that  his  doom  was  due  to  the 
breaking  of  contract,  tho  it  really  went  back  of  that  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Goddess  of  Love  for  power.  The  thought  of  the  two  in- 
cidents is  similar  but  has,  nevertheless,  this  difference:  that  the 
later  incident  rejjresents  an  unfair  acquision  of  power  while 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  implied  in  the  earlier  (unless  we  think  of 
wantonness  in  his  doing  violence  to  the  ash.  Then  the  question 
suggests  itself,  "What  kind  of  gods  were  these  before  without  any 
power?  Does  an  age  of  innocence  imply  that  there  was  no  need 
of  guidance?"  On  the  contrary  the  runes  on  the  spear  are  spoken 
of  as  'Treu  berath'ner/  Vertrage  Kuuen.''  The  making  of  the 
spear,  then,  which  insured  Wotan's  power,  made  his  downfall  ine- 
vitable and  its  cause  previous  to  any  specified  guilt.  (We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  wound  would  not  have  killed  the 
tree  even  if  he  had  been  true  to  contract.) 

The  withering  of  the  ash  makes  questionable  the  value  of  all 
the  struggle  of  the  dramas;  for,  since  it  is  the  "all-nourishing,"  its 
fall  implies  not  only  that  of  the  gods  but  of  the  whole  Avorld,  tho 
we  do  not  know  how  long  a  time  might  elapse  before  that  event. 
Such  IS  the  case  in  the  Edda,  altho  the  new  world  is  to  arise  and 
Baldur  to  return.  In  the  case  of  the  end  of  the  world  ( and  it  is 
suggested  in  Brunnhilde's  speech,  "Enden  sah  ich  die  Welt,") 
Briinnhilde's  sacrifice  and  the  return  of  the  ring  to  the  Rhine 
would  seem  to  be  rendered  useless.  If,  however,  we  understand 
the  destruction  of  only  the  gods,  as  implied  in  the  earlier  speech : 
"Verging  wie  Hauch/  der  Gotter  Geschlecht,/  lass'  ohne  Wal- 
ter/ die  Welt  ich  zurtick,"/  then  the  return  of  the  gold  would 
have  a  value  as  far  as  Wotan's  conscience  is  concerned  in  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  wrong  tho  it  cannot  repair  all  the  wrong  that 
was  done.  ^  The  world  has  a  more  hopeful  outlook,  perhaps,  with 
the  death  of  each  one — except  Alberich — who  has  craved  the  gold.^ 

'cf.   above  p.   21. 
=cf.  below  p.  67. 
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The  comprehension,  then,  of  Wotan's  fall  depends  upon  the 
epic  prolog,  rather  than  upon  the  development  of  the  action  of 
the  drama — an  account  of  an  incident  before  the  drama  began. 
We  may  look  upon  his  connection  with  Loge  and  subsequent  pre- 
dicaments as  only  a  means,  perhaps,  of  hastening  the  catastrophe, 
his  own  will  then  liastening  it  still  more  by  the  cutting  down  of  the 
ash  and  the  preparation  of  the  pyre.  (The  time  of  Wotan's  con- 
nection with  Loge  is  subsequent  to  the  making  of  the  spear. ) 

The  connection  between  the  curse  and  the  end  of  the  world : 
"Aus  Neid  und  Noth/  ragt  mir  des  Nibelungen  Ring :"  etc./  has 
been  discussed  above  (pp.  14,  17,  46).  Kostlin  (pp.  55/6  justly 
objects  that  the  fall  of  the  gods  should  not  depend  upon  a  little 
ring ;  that  is,  that  the  ring  story  should  be  apart  of  that  of  the  fall 
of  the  gods  instead  of  the  reverse  order  of  affairs.  He  questions 
the  sufficiency  of  the  guilt  of  the  gods,  having  in  mind  the  robbery 
of  the  dwarf,  to  which  he  adds  Wotan's  subsequent  course;  e.g. 
the  manipulation  of  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  to  afford  sufficient 
justification  for  the  gods'  doom.  In  part  I  agree  with  him  but 
think  he  has  failed  to  notice  the  previous  guilt  in  the  forfeiture 
of  the  Goddess  of  Love  and  Youth.  With  Golther  (p.  34)  I  should 
grant  to  the  story  a  certain  unity  of  thought — with  lapses  ^ — in 
that  Wotan's  career  and  downfall  are  in  harmony  with  his  selfish 
desire  for  power  and  disregard  of  the  spirit  of  love.  I  should  not, 
as  Kostlin,  characterize  it  merely  as  lack  of  proportion  in  the 
two  stories  but  rather  an  incongruity  with  facts,  since  Wotan's 
fall  does  not  really  depend  upon  the  curse.  The  emphasis  is  placed 
there,  however,  by  the  reiterated  statement  of  such  a  fact  and,  as 
pointed  out   (p.  22)   the  reader  does  receive  such  an  impression. 

Scene  II. 

The  epic  element  is  again  predominant  when  Brtinnhilde 
sends  Siegfried  out  merely  to  seek  new  deeds.  Some  excuse  is 
found  perhaps  in  the  fact  that  this  is  a  prolog  rather  than  a  part 

'cf.  p.  17. 
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of  the  drama  proper,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  presented  on  the 
stage  in  close  connection  with  the  rest.  We  find  here  essentially 
a  beginning  rather  than  a  motivation  of  events. 

Another  step  in  the  ring  tragedy  is  made,  however,  in  Sieg- 
fried's presentation  to  Brtinnhilde  of  the  fateful  ring.  There  is 
also  a  hinted  motivation  for  Siegfried's  later  misfortunes  in  his 
inability  to  benefit  by  her  advice :  "nicht  ziirne,  wenn  dein  Lehren/ 
mich  unbelehret  liesz !"/  This  was  characteristic  of  him  in  Sieg- 
fried in  his  attitude  toward  learning  fear,  tho  there  his  aversion  to 
Mime  must  have  aided  his  resistance,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
to  the  feeling.  Here,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  older  accounts  as  re- 
gards the  amount  Brtinnhilde  tried  to  impart,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Siegfried  felt  burdened,  ^^'ag•ner  showed  good  judgment  in  omit- 
ting the  runes,  as  the  incident  is  essentially  undramatic  and  un- 
appealing. 

Act  I,  Scene  I. 

The  motives  for  the  following  action  lie  in  the  characters  of 
Gunther  and  Hageu — in  Gunther's  vanitv  or  desire  for  fame, 
which  Hagen  is  not  slow  to  make  use  of  and  has  no  doubt  been  in 
the  habit  of  cultivating  :  ^'deinem  Kath  nur  red'  ich  Lob,/  frag 
ich  dich  nach  meinem  Ruhm."/  Hagen's  purpose  is,  of  course,  re- 
vealed later.  His  knowledge  of  the  outside  world  is  traditional 
tho  here  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  obtained  it  from  his  fatlier. 

The  plan  to  win  Siegfried,  and  thru  him  Brtinnhilde,  is, 
naturally,  pure  intrigue  and  redounds  little  to  the  credit  of  Gu- 
trune,  as  well  as  of  Gunther  and  Hagen. 

The  arrival  of  Siegfried  is  motivated  to  a  certain  extent  in 
his  desire  to  perform  deeds  and  his  apparent  knowledge  of  Gun- 
ther's strength.  To  Hagen's  question  as  to  where  he  is  going, 
he  replies:  "Zu  Gibich's  starkem  Sohne."/  Hebbel  because  of 
his  different  plan  is  able  to  offer  a  more  definite  motivation  in 
Siegfried's  knowledge  of  Kriemhild's  beauty  and  his  desire  to 
win  her. 
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Scene  II. 

The  second  scene  brings  the  entrance  of  Siegfried,  demanding 
combat  or  friendship.  The  former  request  seems  more  in  keeping 
with  his  character  as  we  have  seen  it,  tho  he  is  supposed  to  be  a 
peaceful,  or  at  any  rate  good-natured,  hero,  and  in  the  preceding 
drama  was  desirous  of  friendship.  Their  exchange  of  oaths 
seems,  nevertheless,  precipitate,  tho  we  understand  Gunther's 
motive  and  are  familiar  with  Siegfried's  impetuosity:  "Des 
Schatzes  vergasz  ich  fast :/  so  schatz'  ich  sein  mtisz'  ges  Gut !"/ 
may  illustrate  his  impetuosity,  tho  the  second  line  seems  to  me 
rather  forced.  The  fact  of  his  passing  such  a  judgment  hardly 
implies  naivete,  tho  it  shows  his  independence  and  his  freedom 
from  the  influence  of  the  common  opinion.  Siegfried's  knowledge 
of  the  form  of  the  oath,  etc.  implies  some  lapse  of  time  and  some 
experience  since  his  parting  from  Briinnhilde,  too. 

The  use  of  the  potion  here,  to  me,  as  to  many  critics,  ^ 
seems  an  artificial  and  inconsistent  motivation,  and  is  so  from 
a  psychological  standpoint,  since  the  result  is  in  immediate 
and  direct  contrast  to  the  feeling  Siegfried  has  just  expressed 
and  to  his  pledge  of  fidelity  to  Briinnhilde.  Wagner  introduced 
purely  magic  interference  without  any  consideration  of  harmony 
with  character,  thinking  by  that  means  to  save  the  nobility  of 
Siegfried's  character,  but  he  does  not  succeed  in  making  the 
scene  or  Siegfried's  character  in  this  respect  convincing.  The 
effect  of  the  potion  is,  of  course,  not  in  harmony  with  our  con- 
ception of  his  character,  nor  does  time  elapse  to  account  for 
any  change.  The  incongruity  is,  moreover,  made  more  pro- 
nounced by  the  later  potion.  Or  are  we  to  think  of  Siegfried  as 
a  conceited  fickle  fellow  who  can  at  any  time  change  his  mind  and 
become  faithless  without  mental  pain  or  struggle?  Wagner,  of 
course,  does  not  intend  us  to  think  so.  Or  may  we  say  that  in 
his  inexperience  or  naivete  he  unconsciously  follows  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  unthinking  as  far  as     wrong     to  others  is  con- 


'cf.  Drews  (p.  100). 
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cerned?  The  return  of  his  feeling  thru  the  second  potion  makes 
this,  too,  improbable.  Wagner  does  not  trouble  himself  to  make 
the  action  grow  out  of  the  characters  but  contents  himself  with 
miracles. 

Menick  (p.  268)  supports  Moritz  Wirth^  in  s]>eaking  of  Sieg- 
fried's death  as  due  to  his  failure  to  recall  Briinnhilde's  rune  for 
the  protection  against  magic.  All  that  is  a  sufficient  explanation 
for  a  fairy  story  of  epic  style  but  does  not  seem  to  me  a  convinc- 
ing motivation  for  a  drama.  As  far  as  this  circumstance  is  con- 
cerned at  least,  Siegfried's  death  is  due  to  his  misfortune  rather 
than  his  fault,  and  is  sad  but  not  tragic. — Brtinnhilde  says  in 
Siegfrieds  Tod:  ''was  du  mir  nahmst,  niitzest  du  nicht,/ 
deinem  muthigen  Trotz  vertrautest  du  nur."/  in  the  final  ren- 
dering we  have  no  attitude  of  disrespect  for  her  knowledge,  but 
it  would  be  more  natural  for  Siegfried  to  depend  upon  his 
strength  and  courage,  rather  than  to  try  to  learn  a  long  list  of 
rules  for  his  protection.  In  mytholog;\'  and  in  Fouqu6  we  find  rules 
against  magic  also,  advice  concerning  fidelity  to  friends  and  oaths 
and  association  with  women,  etc.  ad  infinitum.  The  rune  against 
magic  is,  of  course,  the  one  needed  as  all  his  misconduct  is  de- 
pendent upon  that  rather  ihan  upon  himself, — and  that  motiva- 
tion we  have  just  discussed. 

His  desire  to  win  Gutrune  at  once,  as  soon  as  he  is  conscious 
of  his  new  feeling,  is  in  accord  with  his  impetuosity,  but  the  form 
that  it  takes — exactly  in  keeping  with  Gunther's  wishes — would 
seem  deliberate  on  the  part  of  the  author,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  we  mav  regard  Siegfried  as  so  filled  with  this  desire 
himself  that  it  is  the  most  natural  question :  "Hast  du,  Gunther, 
ein  Weib?"/  The  question,  of  course,  leads  at  once  to  Gunther's 
disclosure  of  his  desire  and  Siegfried's  offer  of  assistance. 

Kostlin  (p.  58)  justifies  Siegfried's  death  on  the  plea, 
"Einmal  ist  Siefried  von  Scliuld  nicht  frei,  veriibte  Gewalt- 
that  und  List  gegen  Brtinnhilde,  als  er  sie  durch  den  Tarnhelm 

^Musicalisches  Wochenblatt  1885,  Nr.  17-23. 
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fiir  Gunther  zu  gewinnen  iinternahm/'  as  also  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  common  in  life  that  people  die  as  victims  of  deceit.  The 
latter  statement  is  true  enough  (and  sad  tho  not  tragic)  but  the 
former  needs  a  little  further  consideration.  It  is  true  that  he 
did  exercise  violence  and  the  affair  is  not  in  accordance  with 
modern  ideas.  It  is  true  that  in  both  Wagner  and  Hebbel  Sieg- 
fried in  this  affair  had  blunt  sensibilities  as  far  as  Brtinnhilde 
was  concerned,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  both  cases  the  youth 
had  no  feeling  of  guilt  in  the  matter  (in  Wagner  we  may  sup- 
pose him  in  his  simplicity  to  have  no  criterion  of  right  and  wrong 
in  the  matter,)  and  his  motive  was  commendable — that  of  service 
to  one  to  whom  he  had  made  the  vow  of  friendship,  at  a  period, 
too,  when  we  may  suppose  such  service  from  friend  to  friend  to 
have  occupied  a  more  important  part  in  life  than  now.  In  both 
the  hero  has  held  an  attitude  of  honor  toward  her  as  far  as  his 
own  consciousness  is  concerned — in  Hebbel  from  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  greet  where  he  cannot  woo  and  in  Wagner  in  liis  use  of 
his  sword  to  preserve  his  faith  to  Gunther.  In  Hebbel  Siegfried 
has  more  contempt  for  Brtinnhilde's  personality  tho  he  does  not 
appeal  to  this  as  a  reason  for  his  willingness  to  perform  the  deed. 
The  deed,  the  employment  of  strength,  is  in  both  cases  a  matter 
of  course.  There  is,  however,  a  decided  difference  in  the  motiva- 
tion in  the  two  poets.  In  Wagner  this  episode  is  the  pretext  for 
Hagen^s  act  and  that  in  part  is  true  in  Hebbel — to  a  certain  ex- 
tent he  is  a  victim  in  both  cases.  In  the  latter,  however,  his  first 
act  which  was  voluntarv — not  motivated  bv  magic — leads  inevit- 
ably  to  his  second.  There  he  does  have  a  certain  feeling  of  guilt, 
some  consideration  for  Brtinnhilde  as  well  as  for  Kriemhilde,  but 
now  is  forced  by  a  tragic  necessity  to  perform  in  his  second  con- 
test a  deed  that  leads  to  his  own  destruction — a  tool  again  per- 
haps but  not  without  his  own  mental  struggle. 

The  fact  that  Hagen  refrains  from  the  oath  leaves  him  free 
to  perform  his  wicked  deed  from  motives  ostensiblv  good — to  the 
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mind  of  Gunther     and     Briinnliilde — without     breaking  a  faith 
sacred  to  the  Germanic  mind. 

At  the  close  of  the  scene  we  find  Gutrune  rejoicing  in  the 
prospect  of  winning  Siegfried,  unashamed  of  the  means,  and  Ha- 
gen  glorying  in  the  success  of  his  schemes  and  in  the  hope  of  the 
ring  and  of  consequent  power. 

Scene  III. 

Waltraute's  account  t )  Briinnliilde  |)resents  once  more  the 
situation  of  Wotan  (his  career  is  presented  in  the  epic  manner 
thruout  this  drama,  tho  here  a  natural  opportunity  is  offered  for 
the  account).  Wotan  is  solemnly  awaiting,  or  even  hastening, 
the  end,  smiling  only  once — presumably  when  Siegfried  wakened 
Briinnhilde — indifferent  to  all  supplication,  filling  all  with  fear. 
Again,  however,  a  glimmer  of  hope  comes  to  him  as  he  whispers 
to  Waltraute :  "des  tiefen  Rheines  Tochtern/  giibe  den  Ring  sie 
zuriick,/  von  des  Finches  Last/  erlost  war',  Gott  und  Welt."/ 
What  then  does  Wotan  mean?  Is  he  still  trying  to  escape  his 
fate,  or  does  he  mean  that  a  peaceful  end  would  then  be  possible? 
Concerning  the  effectiveness  of  release  from  the  curse,  comment 
has  been  made  above^ 

The  demand  made  upon  Briinnhilde  is  to  her,  however,  im- 
possible of  fulfillment.  She  cannot  see  the  value  or  justice  of 
it.  She  seems  no  longer  to  have  comprehension  of  the  impending 
fall  of  the  gods.  In  fright  she  asks:  "Was  ist's  denn  mit  den 
ewigen  Gottern?"/  Whatever  the  situation,  however,  she  cannot 
rise  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  love  and  selfishly  refuses  to  consider 
others,  to  perform  the  mission  assigned  her- — not  out  of  greed  for 
gold,  nor  for  any  power  it  might  bring,  but  for  the  personal  hap- 
piness, including  nevertheless,  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  Siegfried. 
In  being  true  to  her  love,  then,  she  sins  against  the  broader  con- 
ception of  love,^  and  we  find  the  individual  in  clash  with  the  gen- 
eral weal.     It  is  similar  to  the  case  of  Johanna  where  a  laudable 

^cf.   p.  45  and  pp.   20-21. 

'cf.  also  Drews  (p.  84,  Anna.). 
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personal  feeling  is  regarded  as  wrong  in  conflict  with  a  mission 
— with  this  difference:  that  Briinnliilde  has  not  accepted  the  mis- 
sion, tho  she  is  in  a  measure  conscious  of  it.  She  defends  her 
position  by  placing  the  blame  on  others  (and  it  belongs  there), 
regarding  the  demand  as  the  taking  away  of  something  rightfully 
belonging  to  her. 

What  she  does  not  perform  of  her  own  free  will,  however, 
she  performs  later  from  force  of  circumstances,  or  rather  she 
gives  up  ring  and  life  when  they  no  longer  have  any  charm  for 
her.  But  is  that  any  credit  to  her,  is  that  self-sacrificing  or  re- 
deeming love?  has  been  asked^ 

The  latter  part  of  the  scene  presents  the  carrying  out  of  Sieg- 
fried's promise  to  Guntlier  in  the  conquest  of  Briinnhilde,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  ring  to  Siegfried  again.  Are  we  to  regard 
this  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  curse  upon  Briinnhilde?  True,  she 
has  desired  the  ring,  but  plan  was  made  for  her  conquest  before 
her  refusal  to  give  it  up — tho  not  before  slie  has  desired  it.  The 
surrender  of  the  ring  would  probably  not  have  prevented  the 
conquest  tho  it  might  have  prevented  tlie  catastrophe  to  the  hu- 
man characters.  The  scheme  was  concocted  before  Hagen  knew 
that  Briinnhilde  had  the  ring  but  was,  of  course,  a  pretext  for 
Siegfried's  death  thru  which  he  hoped  to  secure  the  ring.  She 
would,  then,  probably  have  been  overcome  witliout  ever  having 
had  the  ring.  That  she  did  have  it,  however,  and  thereby  learned 
from  Waltraute  Wotan's  need  forms  motivation  for  her  final  re- 
turn of  the  ring  to  the  Rhine  maids. 

Brtinnhilde's  view  of  the  matter:  "Wotan,  ergrimmter,/ 
grausamer  Gott !/  Weh' !  Nun  erseh'  ich/  der  Strafe  Sinn :/ 
zu  Hohn  und  Jammer/  jag'st  du  mich  hin!"/  would  not  be 
consistent  with  Wotan's  attitude  of  inactivity. 

^Wagner  in  his  letter  to  Roeckel,  Jan.  25,  1854,  in  speaking  of  Briinnhilde's 
loyalty  to  her  love  does  not  think  of  it  as  selfish  (consciously  or  unconsciously) 
in  any  degree,  but  this  is  the  love  thru  which,  together  with  Siegfried,  she  be- 
comes the  redeemer  of  the  world!  His  own  interpretation  is  a  lower  ideal  of 
love,  and  his  ideal  here  seems  in  conflict  with  his  gospel  of  renunciation  (In- 
serted, of  course,  later). 
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Siegfried  gives  evidence  of  his  intended  good  faith  in  his 
speech:  "Nun,  Nothung,  zeuge  du,/  das  ich  in  Ziichten  warb, 
etc."/ 

The  use  of  the  magic  Tarnhelm  does  not  make  the  deed  seem 
improbable,  for  we  are  even  told  that  it  concealed  most  of  the 
hero's  face,  or  rather  that  the  hero  feared  it  had  not  entirely  con- 
cealed his  face. 

The  fact  that  the  fire  still  surrounded  the  rock  has  been  ob- 
jected to  as  untrue  to  mytl]ologi\  The  same  case  is  found,  how- 
ever, in  the  Volsungasaga  and  may  be  thought  of  as  symbolical 
of  the  protection  of  Briinuhilde's  maidenhood — as  well  as  a  part  of 
the  nature  myth. 

Act  IT.  Scene  I. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  the  conversation  between 
Alberich  and  Hagen  makes  clear  Hagen's  superior  knowledge,  his 
true  feeling  toward  the  Clibichungen  and  desire  for  the  ring. 
Wagner  has  chosen  to  represent  Hagen  as  in  sleep,  from  the  old 
superstition  that  the  elf  comes  to  one  asleep  causing  nightmare^ 
Alberich  relates  Wotan's  absurd  defeat  by  a  mortal  and  conse- 
quent helplessness.  He  relates,  too,  Siegfried's  conquests  and 
says:  "jede  Gewalt/  hat  er  gewounen;/  Walhall  und  Nibel- 
heim/  neigen  sich  ihm — "'/  a  fact  that  is  true  to  this  extent, 
that  he  has  a  possession  they  are  seeking. 

Alberich's  assertion:  "au  dem  furchtlosen  Helden/  erlahmt 
selbst  mein  Fluch:/  denn  nicht  weisz  er  des  iiinges  Werth," 
etc./  seems  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  should 
be  but  not  as  they  are  represented  in  {Siegfried's  conversation 
with  the  Rhine  maids.  Siegfried  relates  there  the  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  ring,  but  still  does  not  value  it  and  sliould  remain 
free  from  the  curse.  As  regards  the  result  of  his  knowiedge  of 
the  baneful  effect  of  the  ring  discussion  will  be  offered  later. 

We  receive  further  hint  as  to  Hagen's  plan  "Zu  seinem 
Verderben/    dient  er  mir  schon,"/  as  also  concerning  Alberich's 

^cf.  Meinck,  pp.  311-312. 
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machinations.  He  has  managed  to  have  in  the  midst  of  the  en- 
emy in  the  guise  of  a  friend  an  instrument,  a  son  of  brave  lineage 
thru  liis  mother  and  shrewdness  tliru  his  father — a  son  into 
whom  he  has  instilled  a  desire  to  accomplish  his  (Alberich's) 
purpose,  so  that  Hagen  in  turn  uses  those  about  him  to  come 
into  contact,  thru  them,  with  Siegfried.  We  may  imagine  that 
he  would  have  accomplished  this,  even  if  the  hero  had  not  of  his 
own  accord  arrived  on  the  scene.  If,  then,  we  regard  the  sug- 
gestion that  Alberich  should  not  remain  heljiless  if  he  could  have 
a  son  as  a  prophecy  of  events,  it  may  be  accepted.  To  accept, 
however,  the  mere  fact  of  the  dwarf's  having  a  son  as  a  proper 
motivation  would  still  seem  forced.  In  addition  was  needed  the 
right  environment  to  make  that  fact  of  value. 

Scene  II. 

The  second  scene  is  for  the  most  part  episodical,  tho  it  gives 
the  author  a  chance  to  relate  naturally  the  manner  of  transfer 
of  Briinnhilde  from  Siegfried  to  Gunther.  Gutrune  has  some 
natural  scruples  about  Siegfried's  part  in  the  conquest,  but  her 
suspicions  are  allayed  by  his  explanations  and,  as  in  the  other 
accounts,  her  admiration  for  his  prowess  is  enhanced. 

Preparations  are  ordered  for  the  reception  of  the  bridal  pair, 
Gutrune's  attitude  suggesting  that  of  Hebbel's  Kriemhild.  Gu- 
trune says :  "Laszt  sie  uns  hold  empfah'n,/  dasz  h.eiter  und  gern 
sie  weile!"/  In  Hebbel  we  have  a  more  vivid  impression  in  a 
charming  scene  representing  the  welcome. 

Scene  III. 
Hagen's  summons  of  Gunther's  men  provides  witnesses  for 
the  following  scene  and  increases  the  necessity  for  revenge  and 
the  restoration  of  Gunther's  honor.  Nevertheless  the  manner  of  the 
summons  and  the  effect  upon  the  men  seem  incongruous  in  view 
of  the  occasion,  as  does  also  his  characterization  of  Briinnhilde 
as  "freisliches  Weib"  (unless  recalling  her  career  as  Vallv;vria). 
His  manner,  however,  has  consistency  with  his  faithless  char- 
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acter.  His  seeming  joke  changes  to  quite  the  opposite  in  the  fol- 
lowing scene.  Already  he  suggests  the  exi)ected  turn  of  affairs : 
"Hold  seid  der  Herrin,/  helfet  ihr  treu :/  traf  sie  ein  Leid,/  rasch 
seid  zur  Rache."/  His  revelation  of  Siegfried's  having  lent  as- 
sistance makes  his  only  plea  that  of  disloyalty  and  places  Sieg- 
fried entirely  in  the  position  of  a  wronged  man  (cf.  pp.  51-52), 

Scene  IV. 

The  catastrophe  is  greatly  hastened  by  Rrtinnhilde's  imme- 
diate discovery  of  the  ring  on  Siegfried's  finger  and  her  conse- 
quent accusation.  That  he  had  not  removed  the  ring  from  sight  is 
not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  rapid  course  of  events  and  his  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  his  own  love — tho  this  absorption  is  merely 
suggested  in  his  swift  return  and  immedate  inquiry  for  Gu- 
trune.  Why  Siegfried  is  not  puzzled  at  receiving  his  own  ring 
from  Brunnhilde  becomes  a  query.  He  should  be  conscious  of 
two  facts:  that  he  has  a  ring  which  he  took  from  her  and  that 
the  ring  he  has  is  one  which  he  won  with  the  Tarnhelm.  Why 
he  never  expresses  any  consciousness  of  the  mystery  is  surprising. 
There  is,  of  course,  little  time  given  for  reflection  and  he  might 
naturally  refrain  from  expression  of  surprise  in  Brtinnhilde's 
presence,  but  he  seems  later  on,  too,  to  take  the  ring  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  potion  does  not  seem  quite  to  settle  th.e  difficulty 
since  it  was  supposed  to  make  him  forget  merely  his  earlier  rela- 
tion with  Brunnhilde. 

If  we  accept,  however,  a  second  lapse  of  memory  as  well  as 
a  first,  we  find  a  highly  dramatic  scene  filled  with  contrasts — 
or  intended  contradictions.  The  courses  of  two  people  are  made 
to  cross  each  other  and  bring  about  the  annihilation  of  both — 
both  characters  in  the  right  as  in  Hebbel  but  with  this  difference, 
that  here  the  conflict  does  not  grow  out  of  their  cliaracters — is 
not  inevitable,  but  is  arranged  by  the  author  as  deus  ex  macliina. 
It  is  true  that  in  life  a  wicked  intricjuer  mav  force  each  of  two 
innocent  people  thru  mutual  misunderstanding  to  destroy  the  hap- 
piness of  the  other,  but  we  then  expect  mental  suffering  on  the 
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part  of  both.     The  conflict  cannot  but  seem  here  unnatural  and 
forced  from  its  very  superabundance  of  contradictions. 

Briinnliilde  has  ample  evidence  of  Siegfried's  guilt  in  her  re- 
membrance of  their  former  relation  and  in  Gunther's  confusion 
when  she  asks :  "Wo  bilrgest  du  den  Ring,/  den  du  von  mir 
erbeutest,/"  Siegfried,  however,  conscious  of  his  sincere  intent  ad- 
mits his  part  in  the  contest,  pleading  innocence,  however,  of  per- 
fidy. Hagen's  mention  of  Siegfried's  part  in  the  contest  above  was 
not  in  any  way  to  Siegfried's  discredit — a  variation  from  Raupacli, 
with  whom  Hebbel  in  a  measure  agrees,  where  the  Avhole  matter 
comes  as  a  vivid  shock  to  the  public  within  the  drama.  In  each 
case  the  charge  hinges  u])on  his  loyalty  to  Brunnhilde  and  toward 
Gunther.  Here  he  has  onlv  an  unconscious  guilt,  in  Hebbel  a 
guilt  forced  upon  liim  l»y  circumstances  but  one  that  he  cannot 
entirely  shake  off,  and  in  Raupach  a  guilt  that  we  will  all  admit 
from  his  low  ideal  of  morality,  a  guilt  that  does  not,  however, 
make  the  story  more  palatable. 

Here  Siegfried  exclaims:  "Nothung,  mein  werthes 
Schwert,/  wahrte  der  Treue  Eid ;/  mich  trennte  seine  Schiirfe/ 
von  diesem  traurigen  Weib."/  while  Briinnliilde,  having  in  mind 
his  earlier  visit,  makes  reply:  "Wohl  kenn'  ich  auc)i  die 
Scheide,/  darin  so  wonnig/  ruht'  an  der  Wand/  Nothung,  der 
treue  Freund,/  als  die  Traute  sein  Herr  sich  gefreit."/  The 
liero  is  put  on  the  defensive  here  before  Gutrune  a  second  time — 
in  Raupach  and  Hebbel  only  before  the  quarrel :  "Treulos.  Sieg- 
fried,/ sannest  du  Trug?/  Bezeuge,  dasz  falsch/  jene  dich 
zeiht !"/ 

The  scene  results  in  an  oath,  as  in  Raupach  and  Hebbel,  and 
in  Siegfried's  relation  to  Hagen  we  have  a  touch  of  tragic  irony 
that  reminds  one  slightly  of  the  situation  in  Hebbel.  Here  Sieg- 
fried says,  taking  oath  on  Hagen's  spear:  "wo  der  Tod  mich  trifft,/ 
treffe  du  mich;/  klagte  das  Weib  doch  wahr,"  etc./  and  it  is 
all  only  too  terribly  brought  to  pass.  In  Hebbel  the  tragic  irony 
is  yet  more  striking  in  that  Hagen  skilfully  leads  Siegfried  t() 
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characterize  himself  unconsciously  as  a  villain  deserving  of  the 
death  that  soon  comes  to  him. 

In  Wagner,  as  in  Hebbel,  the  first  suggestion  of  Siegfried's 
death  comes  from  Hageu,  tho  in  the  latter  Briinnhilde  assumes 
that  outcome  as  absolutely  a  matter  of  course.  In  Wagner  she  is 
dimly  conscious  that  the  hero  does  not  recognize  her :  "Siegfried 

kennt  mich  nicht?"/  and  her  desire  for  revenge  is  mingled 

with  something  of  pathos,  since  she  regards  the  situation  as  part 
of  her  punishment  inflicted  by  the  gods:  "Heilige  Gotter!/ 
Lehrt  ihr  mich  Leiden/  wie  keiner  sie  litt?"/  Her  feeling  of  the 
inexplicability  of  the  situation — a  feeling  that  there  was  some- 
thing needing  explanation — is  not  unnatural  from  her  earlier 
acquaintance  with  Siegfried  and  in  view  of  her  relation  to  the 
gods.  That  she  should  reflect  upon  this  and  still  resolve  upon  his 
death  seems  less  natural,  but  it  is  made  reasonable  by  Hagen's 
interpretation  of  the  case. 

Siegfried  has  not  herfe  the  understanding  of  human  nature 
that  served  him  in  his  relation  to  Mime,  but  there  doubtless  he 
had  learned  to  judge  thru  his  years  of  association  with  the  smith. 
He  says  now :  "Gonnt  ihr  Weil'  und  Ruh,'/  der  wilden  Felsen- 
Frau,/  dasz  die  freche  Wuth  sich  erlege.  .  .  ./  Doch  Frauen- 
groll/  friedet  sich  bald."/  His  judgment  is,  of  course,  clouded,  too, 
by  his  forgetfulness  of  past  events.  His  characterization  of  the 
scene  as  "Weiber-Gekeif"  recalls  Fouque  and  Raupach  and  sug- 
gests Hebbel. 

That  he  still  does  not  recall  any  compunctions  of  conscience 
concerning  the  deceit  is  shown  in  his  speech  to  Gunther :  "Glaub', 
mehr  zurnt's  mich  als  dich,/    dasz  schlecht  ich  sie  getauscht.'V 

Scene  V. 
In  Brtinnhilde's  attitude  toward  the  proposed  death  of  Sieg- 
fried we  do  not  have  such  a  feeling  of  absolute  necessity  as  in 
Hebbel.  As  suggested  above,  she  feels  conscious  of  some  ex- 
ternal force.  She  feels,  however,  helpless  in  her  effort  to  solve 
the  problem,  and  not  having  any  way  to  establish  Siegfried's  in- 
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nocence  she  is  obliged  to  believe  his  shameless  deceit  and  to  de- 
mand revenge. 

That  the  fact  that  Brunnhilde  has  imparted  her  knowledge 
to  Siegfried  should  deprive  her  of  her  wisdom  might  at  first 
seem  purely  mythical  motivation  (and  it  has  mythical  basis) 
but  it  seems  reasonable  that  new  interests  should  make  old  ones 
grow  dim. 

She  expresses  an  idea  similar  to  that  expressed  by  Hagen 
in  Hebbel,  but  with  a  somev/hat  diiferent  turn:  "in  seiner  Macht 
halt  er  die  Magd:/  in  seinen  Banden/  faszt  er  die  Beute, 
die,  jammernd  ob  ihrer  Schmach,/  jauchzend  der  Reiche  ver- 
schenkt!"/  (In  the  Entwurf  and  in  Siegfrieds  Tod  she  says: 
"Du  tibermiithiger  Held,/  wie  hieltest  du  mich  gebannt!" 
She  refers,  however,  to  her  helplessness  in  taking  revenge,  while 
Hagen  refers  rather  to  Siegfried's  irresistible  attraction  for  her, 
a  feeling  that  had  to  be  satisfied  by  the  hero's  death  since  her 
love  was  spurned.  The  idea  that  she  has  been  transferred  as  a 
chattel  is  present  here  too  as  in  Hebbel  where  she  regards  her- 
self as  the  despised  "Pfennig." 

Her  admiration  for  Siegfried  remains  in  spite  of  her  bitter- 
ness and  causes  her  to  be  contemptuous  of  Hagen's  plan.  Brunn- 
hilde's  speech :  "Nicht  eine  Kunst/  war  mir  bekannt,/  die  zum 
Heil  nicht  half  seinem  Leib."/  etc.  is  another  use  of  magic  mo- 
tive, not  out  of  harmony  with  the  hero's  own  spirit,  however. 
We  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary,  but  is  made  acceptable  by  the 
fact  that  Briinnhilde  was  Wotan's  warrior  maid,  and  also  by  its 
incompleteness:  "Niemals — das  wuszt'  ich — /  wich  er  dem 
Feind,/  nie  reicht'  er  ihm  fliehend  den  Riicken :/  an  ihm  d'rum 
spart'  ich  den  Segen."/  This  solution  makes  the  hero  more  at- 
tractive to  me  than  that  of  Hebbel,  but  the  latter  was  more  suit- 
able for  Hebbel's  purpose  and  gave  opportunity  to  make  a  more 
plausible  hero  of  Hagen,  while  here  the  latter  is  a  miserable  in- 
triguer. In  Hebbel,  too,  Siegfried's  invulnerability  was  in  ac- 
cord with  his  character. 
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The  character  of  Gunther  is,  it  is  true,  weak  in  all  accounts 
but  here  his  morality  suffers  more  than  elsewhere.  In  Fouque, 
and  in  Raui)ach  in  the  earlier  scenes  he  is  by  no  means 
attractive,  and  in  the  former  quite  unattractive  since  he  becomes 
eager  for  Siegfried's  death,  but  it  is  after  a  long  and  hopeless 
struggle  to  pacify  Briinnhilde.  In  Hebbel,  as  in  Raupach,  he 
protests  vigorously  against  the  sacrifice  of  his  friend  and  feels 
his  own  humiliating  part.  In  Hebbel  he  never  really  consents 
tho  he  feels  compelled  by  circumstances  and  does  not  hinder.  In 
Wagner  he  is  not  the  champion  of  his  benefactor,  but  while  he 
recognizes  his  own  guilt,  regards  himself  as  the  victim  of  deceit, 
accepting  the  assertion  of  Hagen  and  Briinnhilde  rather  than  be- 
lieving Siegfried's  oath.  In  rhetorical  phrases  he  even  appeals 
to  Hagen  for  aid :  "Betriiger  ich — und  betrogen !/  Verrather 
ich — und  verrathen !/  Zermalmt  mir  das  Mark,/  zerbrecht  mir 
die  Brust/  Hilf,  Hagen!  Hilf  meiner  Ehrl"/  In  Fouque,  too,  he 
was  distrustful  of  Siegfried  at  the  home  of  the  conquest,  but  un- 
successful himself  he  entered  into  the  arrangement  with  Sieg- 
fried only  under  protest,  at  his  mother's  instigation,  and  feels  the 
strange  effect  of  the  magic  exchange  of  form. 

In  Wagner  Gunther  shudders  at  the  breaking  of  the  oath. 
( In  Fouque  too  he  on  that  account,  as  in  the  Northern  mythology, 
finds  a  substitute.)  It  is  chiefly  the  oath  which  troubles  him 
here,  moreover,  and  when  Hagen  plays  upon  his  desire  for  gain— - 
a  desire  that  the  latter  has  alreadj^  suggested  to  him  in  the 
first  scene — he  yields  without  much  protest.  Wagner,  of  course, 
illustrates  again  the  central  thought  of  the  drama  by  bringing 
Gunther  under  the  curse,  but  lowers  his  character.  In  the  Nibe- 
ungen  Lied  Hagen  suggests  to  him  that  he  could  have  more 
power  if  Siegfried  were  out  of  the  way,  but  we  do  not  look  upon 
that  as  an  important  influence. 

In  all  renderings  of  the  story  the  wonder  is  that  so  weak  a 
character  should  enjoy  so  much  fame,  but  in  Fouque,  Raupach 
and  Hebbel  we  have  more  idea  of  his  own  love  of  conquest  and 
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hear  more  of  his  prowess  in  contest  with  others  of  mere  mortal 
strength.  His  fame  was  doubtless  augmented,  too,  by  his  posi- 
tion of  power  and  by  the  support  of  Hagen.  In  Wagner  he  ac- 
knowledged his  indebtedness  to  Hagen  in  the  opening  scene,  and 
we  find  the  same  situation,  due  to  a  nobler  motive,  in  Raapach 
and  Hebbel,  on  Hagen's  part. 

The  deception  of  Gutrune  furnishes  the  pretext  for  the  hunt. 

Act  III;,  Scene  I. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Siegfried  is  given  a  chance  to  return 
the  ring  to  the  Rhine  and  thus  remove  Hagen's  motive  for  killing 
him — tho  not  Briinnhilde  s  unless  Hagen  should  arrange  the 
difficulties.  Now  he  is  represented  as  subjected  to  the  curse,  from 
which  Alberich  told  us  he  was  free.  He  did  remember  and 
quotes  now  the  promise  concerning  the  ring,  but  it  did  not  al- 
lure him.  He  does  not  covet  the  ring  for  itself  or  what  it  will 
bring — was  even  about  to  give  it  up  until  he  was  threatened. 
He  was  conscious  before  of  the  curse  upon  tlie  gold — tho  not  es- 
Ijecially  upon  the  ring — but  had  no  reason  to  fear  it  since  he 
had  not  deserved  it,  and  he  has  not  yet,  as  far  as  he  knows  (and 
IS  there  unconscious  guilt?).  It  does  not  alter  the  situation,  as 
far  as  his  deserts  are  concerned  or  his  occasion  for  fear,  that  he  is 
told  more  specifically  that  the  one  who  made  the  ring  and  lost  it 
had  cursed  it:  "zu  zeugen  den  Tod/  dem,  der  ihn  trtig'."/ 
There  is  nothing  said  here  of  a  wrong  done  to  the  Rhine  maids 
and  his  opportunity  and  consequent  duty  of  restoring  it  to  its 
rightful  owners.  The  remark  is  made  that  it  was  of  Rhine  gold 
but  nothing  is  said  about  the  vow  thru  which  it  was  taken.  The 
only  wrong  implied  is  one  to  the  maker  of  the  ring,  and  one  who 
did  not  understand  the  whole  story  would  naturally  suppose  that 
to  liim  restitution  should  be  made.  Only  an  artificial  and  enig- 
matic motivation  is  given :  "Nur  seine  Fluth/  siihnet  den  Fluch."/ 
How  should  Siegfried  know  that  this  is  not  merely  a  scheme  to  ob- 
tain the  ring?  That  Fafner's  speech  has  not  caused  him  to  pay  at- 
tention to  this  warning  is  explained  below  ( pp.  63-54 ) .     I  can  see 
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no  reason  why  Siegfried  should  not  have  the  same  feeling  of  se- 
curity as  formerly. 

Meinek   (p.  63)   says  the  maids  did  not  at  first  receive  the 
ring,  "weil  nur     ein  Wissender  den  King  vom  Fluche  beireien 
kann/'    This  success  in  freeing  from  the  curse  has  been  discussed^ 
But  he  must  be  a  knower  of  what?     is  a  pertinent  question.     Is 
not  a  consciousness  of  guilty  possession  necessary,  in  order  that 
such  a  curse  may  really  be  a  curse — or  prove  eflScacious?    That 
he  has  no  reason  to  feel.     He  obtained  the  ring  fairly  (he  seems 
to  have  in  mind  only  the  first  time  he  won  the  ring)^  does  not 
know  of  the  robbery  and  can  justly  cast  aside  threats  even  indig- 
nantly.   There  is,  however,  an  element  in  his  character  that  seems 
to  suggest  love  of  power — or  rather  of  independence — not  because 
of  any  ring  but  because  of  his  own  merit.    He  goes  farther  than 
the  mere  defiance  of  the  maids  and  a  superstition  which  they  are 
trying  to  impose.     Siegfried  says  in  Siegfrieds  Tod:     "Eurem 
Fluche  fliehe  ich  nicht,/    noch  weich'  ich  der  Nornen  Gewebe!/ 
Wozu  mein  Muth  mich  mahnt,/  das  ist  mir  Urgesetz, — /     und 
was  mein  Sinn  mir  ersieht,/    das  ist  mir  so  bestimmt,"  in  reply 
to  the  mermaid's  warning:     ''Ihn  (den  Fluch)  flochten  webende 
Nornen/   in  des  Urgesetzes  Sell."     That  warning  is  omitted  m 
the  last  rendering  in  this  connection,  however,  tho  it  would    or 
should,  have  come  nearer  to  giving  him  some  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility.   The  attitude  is  preserved,  however,  since  he  seems  in  some 
way  to  have  become  conscious  of  the  spear  which  he  shattered  and 
is  willing  to  pit  himself  against  fate   (but  does  not  even  that 
rest  upon  a  consciousness,  in  reference  to  the  curse  at  least,  of  an 
innocence  that  justifies  him?)  :    "Mein  Schwert  zerschwang  einen 
Speer :/    des  Urgesetzes/    ewiges  Seil,/    fiochten  sie  wilde/    Flti- 
che  hinein,/  Nothung  zerhaut  es  den  Nornen !"/    Again,  in  speak- 
ing of  Fafner's  warning  against  the  curse,  Siegfried  seems  to  con- 
sider the  world  in  conspiracy  to  teach  him  fear  and  says:    "doch 
das  Ftirchten  lehrt  er  mich  nicht."/    His  attitude  toward  Fafner 

^cf.  p.  21. 
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and  fear  in  general  is  consistent  tbruout.  The  fact  that  the  first 
suggestion  came  from  Mime,  of  whom  he  had  a  profound  distrust, 
was  sufficient  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  importance  of  resis- 
tance to  any  such  feeling — his  resistance  was  of  course  innate 
anyway.  I  can  see  no  guilt,  or  reason  for  his  being  subjected  to 
the  curse,  other  than  a  courage  that  tends  perhaps  toward  pre- 
sumption. 

Life  that  was  saved  thru  fear  would  be,  moreover,  contempti- 
ble, intolerable  to  him.  In  Siegfrieds  Tod  he  says:  "Nun  sollt' 
ich  selbst  mich  entmannen,/  mit  dem  Ring  verthun  meinen 
Muth"/  and  in  the  last  rendering:  "Denn  Leben  und  Leib/ 
sollt'  ohne  Lieb/  in  der  Fiircht  Bande/  bang  ich  sie  fesseln — / 
Leben  und  Leib — /  seht !  so/    werf  ich  sie  weit  von  mir !"/ 

The  connection  of  the  second  line  is  by  no  means  clear.  It 
seems  to  fall  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Siegfried  has  not  given  evidence 
of  any  high  conception  of  love.  Indeed,  his  attitude  toward  the 
Rhine  maids  has  lowered  our  opinion  of  his  conception.  Wagner, 
of  course,  ^  regarded  the  union  of  man  and  woanan  thru  love  as 
forming  the  perfect  human  being,  in  that  each  is  a  complement  to 
the  other,  and  making  possible,  thus,  the  redemption.  But  he 
certainly  does  not  present  his  idea  in  any  convincing  light. 

If,  however,  one  accepts  the  Rhine  maids'  warning  as  suffi- 
ciently clear,  then  Siegfried  may  perhaps,  as  Briinnhilde,  be  re- 
garded as  declining  a  mission  that  it  was  his  duty  to  perform. 
Meinck  (p.  62)  takes  a  view  similar  to  this:  "Allein  der  Fluch 
hat  an  ihm  nur  so  lange  keine  Macht,  als  der  Held  von  der  unheil- 
vollen  Bedeutung  des  Ringes  noch  keine  Kenntnis  hat.  So- 
bald  er  aber  diese  Bedeutung  des  Ringes  weisz  und 
ihn  trotzdem  nicht  fortgiebt,  macht  er  sich  dadurch 
derselben  Schuld  teilhaftig  wie  friiher  seine  Braut  Brtinn- 
hilde."  I  should  not  lay  the  stress  on  the  "unheilvolle 
Bedeutung"  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  however, 
for  the  ring  has  proved  powerless  to  rouse  in  him  any  passion  of 

^Letter  to  Roeckel,  Jan.  25,  1854. 
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covetousness  and  that  would  tlien  he  :m  external  motivation.  His 
case  is  not  similar  to  that  of  Briinnhilde,  since  she  was  conscious 
of  the  necessity  of  the  gods.  Siegfried  interprets  the  maids'  warn- 
ing as  referring  to  himself,  not  to  mankind  that  he  is  to  save.  It 
appeals  to  him  therefore  not  as  a  mission  but  as  a  threat  to  yield 
to  which  would  be  a  disgrace  to  his  bravery,  and  to  defy  which 
would  prove  his  courage.  Wagner  in  his  Enttcurf  says  concerning 
this  point :  "Er  hat  schuldlos  die  Schuld  der  Gotter  iibernommen, 
Ihr  Unrecht  biiszt  er  an  sich  durch  seinen  Trotz,  seine  Selbst- 
standigkeit."  But  how  can  one  expiate  a  thing  of  which  one  is  not 
guilty,  and  if  it  is  truh^  expiation  must  one  not  be  conscious  of  it 
as  such?  Siegfried  has  been  compared  to  Christ,  but  the  latter 
felt  burdened  with  a  mission  for  others. 

The  further  accusations  of  the  mermaids  Siegfried  naturally 
cannot  understand,  and  as  the  maids  approached  him  in  a  some- 
what piquant  manner  as  if  trying  to  inveigle  him  into  granting 
their  wish,  he  thinks  them  not  worth  heeding. 

The  end  of  his  speech :  "trtig'  ich  nicht  Gutrun'  Treu',/  der 
zieren  Frauen  eine/  hatt'  ich  mir  frisch  gezahmt!"/  impresses 
one  as  being  rather  common,  and  lends  a  little  color  to  a  strain  of 
fickleness  in  his  disposition. 

Scene  II. 

The  second  jDotion  ^  administered  by  Hagen  furnished  to  the 
spectators  within  the  play  some  Justification  as  avenging  a  per- 
jury confessed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  responds  to  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  that  Siegfried  should  not  die  in  a  false  re- 
lation. Yet  this  second  potion  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view 
makes  Siegfried's  character  improbable  as  it  has  no  psychological 
consistency.  Again  his  conduct  is  directly  contradictory  to  his 
feeling  shortly  before. 

Scene  III. 
The   third   scene  represents   Gutrune's  anxiety   about   Sieg- 
fried's failure  to  return  and  her  fear  of  Brtinnhilde,  then  the  re- 

'cf.  Drews   (p.  105.) 
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turn  of  the  hunting  party  and  Hagen's  cruel  announcement,  Gut- 
rune's  reproach  of  Gunther,  the  latter's  reproach  of  Hagen,  with 
Hagen's  confession.  His  only  justification  is:  "Meinem  Speer 
war  er  gespart,/  bei  dem  er  Meineid  sprach,"/  a  pretext  which  he 
uses  also  to  gain  possession  of  the  ring,  killing  Gunther  who  tries 
to  prevent  it.  Siegfried's  uplifted  arm  tlien  solves  the  plot  in  an 
artificial  way,  preventing  Hagen  from  securing  the  ring.  That 
such  incidents  are  well  known  in  folk  lore  does  not  make  this 
convincing.  On  the  other  hand  how  is  this  interference  to  be  re- 
garded?— Other  than  from  Wotan?  And  in  that  case  why  is  he 
more  justified  now  than  before  in  interfering?^  Why  could  he 
not  have  avoided  all  this  sacrifice  of  others  and  returned  the  ring 
earlier  as  well  as  now?  Two  contradictions  of  earlier  motivation 
are  added,  then,  in  that  Wotan  ceases  to  be  inactive  and  Alberich's 
son  proves  useless  after  all. 

The  use  of  the  transcendental  here  differs  from  Hebbel's  use 
of  the  superstition  concerning  the  flowing  wounds,  in  that,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  subsequent  action,  or  solution  of  the  plot,  is  not 
made  to  depend  upon  it.  Kriemhild  already  believed  in  the  giiilt 
of  Hagen,  and  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  her  desire  for  revenge 
was  based  on  this  incident,  tho  it  may  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
things  perhaps  adding  to  her  bitterness. 

The  summary  dismissal  of  Gutrune  has  been  criticised  and 
her  submissive  withdrawal  is  weak.  It  has  justification,  however, 
in  her  own  feeling  of  guilt  in  the  previous  consciousness  that  she 
was  causing  Siegfried  to  forget  some  one.  It  is  excused  by  some, 
moreover,  on  the  ground  that  Wagner  for  the  sake  of  unity  had  to 
sacrifice  one  heroine.  He  does  not,  however,  succeed  as  well  as 
Hebbel  in  preserving  the  mythological  strength  of  character  com- 
mon to  both  women,  altho  Hebbel  drops  Brunnhilde  early  from 
the  scene,  as  Wagner  does  Wotan.    From  the  very  fact  that  Heb- 


^Or  may  we  think  that  Wotan  has  risen  to  the  height  of  breaking  his  con- 
tracts and  thus  his  power  to  rule  the  world?  Wagner  has  not  seemed  to  imply 
this,  however. 
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bel  does  remove  her  from  the  stage  he  is  the  better  able  to  preserve 
this  strength  thru  suggestion  without  at  all  taking  the  chief  in- 
terest from  Kriemhilde. 

The  situation  gives  Wagner  again  the  opportunity  for  the 
presentation  of  a  series  of  contradictions:  "Aechter  als  er/ 
schwur  keiner  Eide ;/  treuer  als  er/  hielt  keiner  Vertrage ;"  etc./ 
Brunnhilde's  speech :  -'Durch  seine  tapferste  That,/  dir  so 
tauglich  erwtinscht, — /  weihtest  du  den,/  der  sie  gewirkt,/  des 
Verderbens  dunkler  Gewalt :"/  etc.  makes  us  wonder  still  more 
about  Wotan's  inactivity,  tho  it  is  natural  that  she  sould  interpret 
later  events  in  the  light  of  Wotan's  need  of  which  Waltraute  had 
told  her.  We  have  nevertheless  the  feeling  that  Wagner  is  speak- 
ing thru  the  whole  of  Brunnhilde's  last  speech,  as  he  certainly  is 
when  she  expounds  his  philosophy. 

The  svmbolism  in  the  purification  of  the  ring  bv  fire  is  verv 
pretty  tho  Briinnhilde's  return  of  the  ring  to  the  Rhine  maids 
when  she  is  conscious  of  the  significance  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
remove  from  her  the  curse  and  to  take  away  from  others  tho  pos- 
sibility of  appropriating  it  to  wrong  uses.  ^ 

Brunnhilde's  speech  does  not  relieve  the  confusion  in  which 
we  have  found  ourselves  many  times.  In  both  the  Entwurf  and  in 
Siegfrieds  Tod  she  declares  not  only  the  curse  resolved  but  the 
servitude  of  Alberich  and  the  other  dwarfs  at  an  end  and  conducts 
Siegfried  to  Walhalla.  The  change  in  the  last  rendering  shows, 
of  course,  the  influence  of  Wagner's  later  ideas,  but  in  no  state  of 
clearness.  ^  We  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  whole  world  is 
involved  as  in  the  Edda  but  have  the  impression  that  only  the  gods 
are  to  be  destroyed — a  fact  that  is  in  conflict  with  the  idea  in  the 
destruction  of  the  ash  but  is  more  in  accord  with  the  action  of  the 
drama.     (All  who  have  been  subjected  to  the  curse  have  died  un- 

^cf.  pp.  21,  47. 

=cf.  pp.  22,  47.  Drews  (p.  108)  says:  "Kein  Zweifel,  dasz  heirmit  nicht 
blosz  das  Reich  der  Gotter  untergeht,  sondern  dasz  die  Gotter  dammerung  zu- 
gleich  das  Ende  das  Realen  iiberhaupt  bedeutet  Briinnhilde's  words,  then: 
"des  bliihenden  Lebens  bleibend  Geschlecht"  he  accepts  as  a  relic  of  the  earlier 
conception,  tho  now  inconsistent. 
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less  we  interpret  the  wording  of  the  curse  to  include  everyone  since 
all  who  did  not  have  the  ring  should  desire  it.)  The  idea  that  a 
world  that  has  been  accustomed  to  guidance,  of  whatever  sort  it 
was,  should  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  even  with  the  additional 
message,  seems  absurd.  Are  we  to  suppose  noAv  an  age  of  inno- 
cence that  needs  no  guide?    That  does  not  seem  possible.^ 

Her  next  message  is :  "Nicht  Gut,  nicht  Gold,/  selig  in  Lust 
und  Leid/  laszt — die  Liebc  nur  sein,'- — /  the  conclusi(>n  of 
which  seems  hardly  to  imply  negation  of  the  will.  Critics  have 
objected  to  thinking  of  Briinnhilde  as  the  embodiment  of  redeem- 
ing love,  an  opinion  that  seems  reasonable.  It  seems  rather  that 
her  death  is  neither  necessary  nor  beneficial — the  aim  is  accom- 
plished with  the  return  of  the  ring  to  the  Rhine,  and  she  does  not 
need  to  die  in  order  to  give  it  back.  Her  death  is  due  only  to  the 
desolation  which  makes  her  life  no  longer  worth  living.  She  is 
enabled,  therefore,  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  negation  of 
the  will  to  live,  but  it  does  not  involve  special  heroism  or  spirit 
of  sacrifice  for  others.  She  rises  to  exultation  in  her  death,  but 
it  is  from  her  love  to  Siegfried. 

A  still  more  complete  destruction  than  in  the  Edda  is  implied 
in  the  later  ending  given  by  Wagner  as  the  epitome  of  the  wliole : 
"des  ew'gen  Werdens/  off'ne  Thore/  schliesz'  ich  hinter  mir  zu  :/ 
nach  dem  wunscli — und  wahnlos/  heiligstem  Walilland,/  der 
Welt-Wanderung  Ziel,/  von  Wiedergeburt  erlos't,/  zieht  nun 
die  Wissende  hin./  Alles  Ew'gen/  sel'ges  Ende/  wiszt  ihr, 
wie  ich's  gewann?/  Trauernder  Liebe/  tiefstes  Leiden/  schlosz 
die  Augen  mir  auf :/  enden  sah  ich  die  Welt,"/  This  seems  to 
suggest  the  end  of  everything  and  in  nothing,  a  fact  that  would 
make  the  preceding  message  useless.  We  are  by  no  means  sure 
how  to  interpret  the  last  message.  What  is  this  of  re-birth,  and 
how  extensive  is  this  freedom?  What  is  to  become  of  the  rest  of 
mankind?  Does  she  imply  a  new  world  to  begin,  as  prophecied  in 
the  Edda,  and  this  ideal  of  self-annihilation  ending  in  nothingness 

^cf.  pp.  36-37,  40. 
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to  be  attained  thru  unhappy  love  as  in  her  case?  Truly,  I  cannot 
find  any  healthful  or  even  clear  philosophy.  Nor  has  there  been 
preparation  thruout  the  drama  for  this  philosophy  of  re-birth  or 
freedom  from  it.  It  is  simply  appended,  and  leaves  us  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  confusion, 

Brunnhilde's  last  message,  as  the  one  preceding  it,  is,  of 
course,  omitted  in  the  stage  production,  in  accordance  with  Wag- 
ner's theory  of  the  function  of  music  to  solve  the  action  of  the 
drama  thru  reflection.  He  thinks  to  appeal  thru  intuition  rather 
than  intellect.  He  does  not  "pose  as  a  dialectician"  and  his  "only 
language  is  Art,"  he  writes  to  Roeckel,  Aug.  23,  1856,  concerning 
this  message.  He  admits  that  in  Brtinnhilde's  first  speech  tho 
"she  declares  that  in  love  alone  is  blessedness  to  be  found"  she 
"does  not  make  quite  clear  what  the  nature  of  that  Love  is,  which 
in  the  development  of  the  myth  we  find  playing  the  part  of  de- 
structive genius."  He  thinks  then  that  Schopenhauer's  philosophy 
furnishes  the  keystone  of  his  poem  and  understands  thru  Schopen- 
hauer the  "difference  between  intellectual  conceptions  (Begriff) 
and  intuitions  (Anschauung)"  and  that  Avhich  he  realizes  as  a 
truth  he  does  not  attempt  "to  force  on  others  by  means  of  dialec- 
tic." He  himself  cannot  be  convinced  "unless  his  deepest  intui- 
tions have  been  satisfied"  and  he  thinks,  then,  that  if  the  truth  of 
what  he  has  spoken  is  to  be  brought  home  to  any  one,  he,  the  hear- 
er, must  have  "felt  it  intuitively  before  he  grasp  it  intellectually." 
Musicians  do  not,  however,  agree  upon  the  clearness  of  Wagner's 
ideas  as  set  forth  by  the  music  here  but  say  that  confusion  has  be- 
come chaos. 
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Conclusion. 

If  we  compare  the  Nibelungen  dramas  of  Wagner  and  Hebbel, 
we  notice  certain  similarities  of  aim.  Both  make  their  dramas 
the  vehicle  of  philosophical  ideas,  but  Wagner  leaves  us  in  confu- 
sion since  he  does  not  succeed  in  harmonizing  his  earlier  and  later 
conceptions  and  besides  leaves  much  to  the  music  to  perform. 
Both  represent  the  downfall  of  a  race,  but  in  Wagner  we  feel  it  is 
fortunate  that  that  race  is  no  more;  in  Hebbel  we  cannot  but  re- 
gret the  departed  heroism.  Both  attempt  a  conclusion  leading  the 
world  toward  a  better  state,  but  Wagner  does  not  convince  us 
that  nothingness  is  a  better  state  (or  if  we  do  not  accept  that  in- 
terpretation, we  do  not  feel  that  the  world's  prospects  are  more 
hopeful)  ;  in  Hebbel  we  have  a  definite  conception  of  better  things 
to  come.  Both  make  use  of  the  mystical  element,  Wagner  as  a 
means  of  motivation  or  as  a  solution,  Hebbel  as  a  background  in 
harmony  with  the  human  characters,  not  always  happy  as  a  color- 
ing but  never  employed  as  an  interference  in  the  plot. 

HebbeFs  introduction  of  Christian  ideas  is  not  just  agreeable 
to  me,  but  the  conflict  resulting  is  consistently  carried,  thru  the 
dramas,  while  Wagner's  philosophical  ideas  are  not  clearly  or 
consistently  developed.  We  at  first  think  there  is  in  the  person 
of  Wotan  a  conflict  between  selfishness  and  love,  then  see  no  re- 
sult in  the  victory  of  the  latter  (e.  g.  the  redemption  of  the  God- 
dess of  Love).  We  have  no  clear  idea  of  where  his  career  of  self- 
ishness ends  and  that  of  renunciation,  or  rather  negation  of  will 
(cf.  Chamberlain's  Das  Drama  Richard  Wagner's,  p.  107)  begins. 
Wotan's  self  conquest  in  the  second  act  of  Rheingold  (tho  due  to 
fear)  ought  to  lead  to  something  but  cannot  on  account  of  the 
situation.  But  what,  then,  is  the  dramatic  struggle  or  develop- 
ment? We  find  rather  a  series  of  scenes  and  are  forced  to  fill  in 
the  development  for  ourselves.     The  stages  of  Wotan's  "soul-de- 
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velopment"  are  these:  He  is  lost  to  begin  witli,  fears,  realizes 
that  his  fear  is  well  grounded  (scene  with  Briinnhilde)  and  de- 
spairs, but  finds  apparent  outlet  (in  Siegfried),  resigns  himself 
to  defeat,  hopes  (in  speech  to  Waltraute),  intervenes  and  defeats 
Alberich,  by  the  lifted  arm.  Yet  his  voluntary  fall  is  from  a  dis- 
satisfaction with  his  work  (i.  e.  failure,  according  to  Chamberlain 
and  others,  to  reconcile  love  and  power).  Nevertheless  the  wrong 
feeling  has  been  produced  on  our  part,  for  the  outwitting  of  Albe- 
rich would  seem  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  fall  of  Wotan  is  made  necessary  thru  the  epic  motivation  in 
the  fall  of  the  ash,  but  this  has  no  vital,  at  least  evident,  connec- 
tion with  Wotan's  state  of  mind  within  the  drama. 

Wagner's  attitude  of  regarding  Siegfried,  or  Siegfried  and 
Brtinnhilde  together,  as  performing  the  function  of  a  redeemer 
seems  unwarranted.     Thev  fill  that  i)lace  onlv  mechauicallv  and 

fit  «, 

not  because  thev  rise  to  anv  lieiglit  of  unselfish  love  for  the  com- 
mon  good.  Siegfried's  ideal  of  love  is  not  an  exalted  one  (cf.  p. 
64)  and  Brtinnliilde  gives  up  lier  life  only  when  it  has  no  more 
sweetness.  The  return  of  the  ring  does  not  involve  her  death,  and 
the  return  of  the  ring  seems  to  have  been  brouglit  about  by  Wotan 
himself  who  was  supposed  to  be  inactive. 

We  do  not  feel  convinced,  moreover,  that  Wotan  in  his  death 
has  reached  any  tragic  height.  He  dies  only  as  a  despairing  crimi- 
nal, and  the  work  he  was  too  weak  and  miserable  to  perform  is 
in  just  as  sad  a  state  as  before.  Wagner  has  not  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing nothingness  seem  a  desirable  or  plausible  goal,  yet  unless  that 
is  the  solution  the  world  has  little  to  hope.  For  tho  the  ring  is 
returned,  Alberich  lives  and  the  principle  of  evil  is  not  eliminated 
from  men's  minds.  What  a  contrast  Wotan  presents  to  such  a 
character  as  Faust,  or  to  Gyges  and  Dietrich  who  do  rise  to  tragic 
renunciation,  who  resolve  to  live,  not  for  the  joy  of  living  but 
without  that  to  spend  themselves  for  others  !^ 

Tho  in  some  details  Hebbel  is  not  happy,  we  find  carried  out 

^Robert's  explanation  [Philosophie  et  Drame,  p.  105)  hardly  seems  satis- 
factory. 
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in  his  Nibelungen  the  broad  outlines  of  a  drama  of  tremendous 
proportions,  an  action  moving  majestically  toAvard  a  climax  of 
compelling  grandeur  and  dignity  that  carries  one  with  it  Avhether 
one  will  or  not.  It  ])resents  again  a  contrast  to  the  plan  of  AYag- 
ner  who  does  not  have  in  view  from  the  beginning  the  end  toward 
which  he  may  consistently  work. 
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Bagley,  W.  C. — 

Development."  Address  before  the  Northern  Illinois  Teacheri- 
Association,  Nov.  7,  1908.  Printed  by  the  Association.  (5000) 
Also  reprinted  in  Religious  Education,  Chicago,  4:1,  April,  1909. 

"  "Waste   in   Education:      Remedies."     Address   before   Military   Tract 

Teachers'  Association,  Oct.  23,  1908.  Printed  by  the  Association. 
(4000) 

"  "Elective  Subjects  in  the  High  School  Curriculum."     School  Review, 

Chicago,  16:9,  November,  1908.     (3500) 
"The  Psychology  of  School  Practice."     Psych.     Bull.,  Lancaster.   Pa., 
6:3,  March  15,  1909.     (2500) 

"  "The  Educative  Process."     pp.  xix,  358.     Macmillan,  N.  Y.,  7th  im- 

pression, 1908. 

"  "Classroom  Management."  pp.  xvii,  322.     Macmillan,  N.   Y.,  8th  ira- 

presion,  1909. 

Baird,  J.  W.— 

"The  Problems  of  Color  Blindness."  Psych.  Bull.,  Baltimore,  V, 
1909.     (3200) 

Baker,  Ira  O. — 

"Cement    Laboratory    Practice."      Proc.    Soc.    for    Promotion    Eng'g 
Education,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1908.     (5800) 
"  "Making  Mortar  Impervious."  The  Technograph,  U.  of  111.     (2600) 

Balke,  C.  W.  and  Smith,  Edgar  F. — 

"Observations  on  Columbium."     Amer.  Chem.   Soc,  30,  pp.  1638-1668, 
November,  1908. 
Ballenger,  William  L. — 

"Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Throat  and  Ear."  pp.  905.  Lea,  Febiger  Co., 
Philadelphia,  April,  1908. 

Barto,  D.  O.— 

"Problems  in  Secondary  School  Agriculture."  School  Science  and 
Mathematics,  Chicago,  9:3,  March,   1909.      (3800) 

Bartow,  Edward — 

"Surface  Water  Supplies  of  Illinois."     Twenty-Third  Annual  Report 
of   the   Illinois   Soc.   of   Engineers   and   Surveyors,   Chicago,    1908. 
(1750) 
"  "Normal  Waters  of  Illinois."     Public  Health  Papers  and  Reports  of 

the  American  Public  Health  Association.     Vol.  XXXIII,  Part  II, 
B.     Also  Amer.  Jour,  of  Hygiene,  Boston,  May,  1908.     (1000) 
"  and  Sellards,  A.  W.,  Bain,  W.  G.  and  Lindgren,  J.  M. — 

"Chemical  and  Biological  Survey  of  the  Waters  of  Illinois."  Report 
from  Sept.  i,  1906,  to  Dec.  31,  1907.  Bull.  Univ.  of  111.,  Water 
Survey  Series  No.  6,  September,  1908.     (88  pp.) 
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Bayley,  W.  S.— 

"Pre  Cambriam  Rocks"  (In  the  Passic  Quadrangle  N.  J.  N.  Y.)-  Folio 

No.  157,  Geologic  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 

Washington,  1908.     (12000) 
"  "Structure   of   the   Highlands   Area."     Folio   No.    157,   Geologic   Atlas 

of  the  United  States,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Washington,  1908.  (iioo) 
"  "Economic   Geology."    Folio   No.    157,    Geologic   Atlas   of   the   United 

States,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Washington,  igoS.     (3600) 
''  "Preliminary  Account  of  the  Geology  of  the  Highlands  in  New  Jer- 

sey."    The  University  Studies,  Vol.  3,  No.  2;  Univ.  of  111.,  Bull., 

Vol.  6,  No.  17,  pp.  5-19,  1909.     (4000) 
"  "The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Sec.  E." 

Geology  and   Geography    (Report),    Science   N.    S.,  Vol.   XXVII, 

No.  697,  pp.  721-733-     (6500) 
"  "Note  on  the  Occurrence  of  Graphite  Schist  in  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y." 

Economic  Geology,  Vol.  3,  No.  6,  p.  535.     (350) 
"  and  Clapp,  F.  C. — 

"Underground  Waters  of  Southern  Maine."     pp.  267.     Water  Supply 

Paper  223,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1909. 

Bevier,  Isabel,  and  Usher,  Susannah — 

"Food   and    Nutrition,    Laboratory    Manual."      pp.    75.      Whitcomb    & 
Barrows,  Boston,  Mass.,  1908.     (Revised  Edition) 
Brooks,  N.  C. — 

"Neue    Lateinische    Osterfeiern."    Zeitschrift    fuer    deutches    Altertum, 
Berlin,  50 1297,  December,  1908.     (4000) 
Rrown,  Edward  M. — 

"Internal    Intestinal    Strangulation."      Lancet    Clinic,    Cincinnati,    O., 
October,  1908.     (1500) 
Byford.  Henry  T. — 

"Vaginal  Hysterectomy  for  Carcinoma  of  the  Cervix."    Southern  Med. 
Jour.,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  February,   1909;   Trans.   Southern   Surgical 
and  Gynecological  Soc,  1908. 
*'  "The  Significance  of  Peritoneal  Adhesions."     Surgery,  Gynecology  and 

Obstetrics,   May,    1909;    Trans.    Amer.    Gynecological    Soc,   April, 
1909.     (1500) 
Carpenter,  F.  W. — 

"Some  Reactions  of  Drosophila,  with  Special  Reference  to  Convulsive 
Reflexes."    Jour,  of  Comparative  Neurology  and  Psychology,  Phil., 
18:5,  November,  1908.     (3000) 
Case,  J.  W.—  ,    '!^ 

"Design  at  the  University  of   Illinois."     American   Architect,   N.   Y., 
Vol.  XCIV,  No.  T707,  illustrated,  September,  1908.     (500) 
"  "Description  of  Prize  Design  for  Residence."     Beautiful  Homes,   St. 

Louis,  Vol.   I,  No.  6,  illustrated,  March,  1909.      (600) 
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Case,  J.  W.— 

"  "Design  at  the  University  of   Illinois."     Architectural   Annual,   Phila- 

delphia, illustrated,,  April,   1909.      (400) 
Center,  O.  D. — 

"Distance  Between   Hills   for   Corn   in   the   Illinois   Corn   Belt."     Exp. 
Sta.   Bull.,  No.   126,  July,   1908. 

'  "Quantity  of  Oat  Seed  per  Acre."  Breeders'  Gazette,  Chicago,  53:14, 

April,  1908.     (1200) 

"  "Spring  Wheat   in   Illinois."     Breeders'   Gazette,   Chicago,   54:22,   No- 

vember, 1908.     (900) 

"  "Cow   Peas  and  Soy   Beans   in   Illinois."    Breeders'   Gazette,   Chicago, 

54:5,  February,  1909.     (1200) 

"  "Red  Clover  and  Oats."     Breeders'  Gazette,  Chicago,  54 :8,  February, 

1909.     (800) 

"  "Permanent  Pasture."  Breeders'  Gazette,  Chicago,  February,  1909.  (500) 

"  "Weevil  in  Clover  Seed."     Breeders'  Gazette,  Chicago,  54:10,   March, 

1909.     (300) 

"  "Canada    Field    Peas    in    Illinois."     Breeders'    Gazette,    Chicago,    54:13, 

March,  1909.     (700) 

"  "Adulterated  Clover  Seed."     Breeders'  Gazette,  Chicago,  54:14,  April 

1909.     (1000) 

"  "Seed  and  Hay  from  1907  Clover."    Breeders'  Gazette,  Chicago,  54:15, 

April,  1909.     (200) 

"  "Surface   Cultivation."     The  Furrow,  Moline.      (2000) 

Chiles,  J.  A. — 

"Ueber  den  Gebrauch  des   Beiwortes   in  Heine's  Gedichten."  pp.    112. 
Dissertation,  University  of  Illinois,   1908. 

Clark,  A.  H.     See  Puckner,  W.  A. 
Clark,  Thomas  Arkle — 

"On  College  Discipline."  The  Spectator,  Madison,  Wis.,  February,  1909. 
"  "The  Fraternity  in  the  State  University."  Proc.  of  Religious  Education 

Assn.,   February,   1909.     Republished   in   University   Alumni   Quar- 
terly, April,  1909,  and  in  Phi  Alpha,  May,  1909. 
"  "Democracy  in  College."     Alpha  Tau  Omega  Palm,  March,  1909. 

"  "Democracy  at  Illinois."  Alumni  Quarterly,  Univ.  of  111.,  October,  1908. 

Coffey,  W.  C. — 

"Market  Classes  and  Grades  of  Sheep."     Illinois  Station  Bulletin,  129. 
'  "The  Sheep  Industry   from  the  Market   Standpoint."     Illinois   Station 

Circular  125. 

Crashaw,  F.  D.  and  Bennett,  Charles  A. — 

"Problems  in  Mechanical  Drawing."  pp.  XI,  106.     Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  111.,  1908. 
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CuRTiss,  Richard  S.,  and  Tarnowski,  Paul  T. — 

"Methyl  Mesoxalate  and  some  of  its  Reactions."    Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc,     Vol.  XXX,  August,  1908.     (3000) 
"  and  Koch,  Alfred  R.,  and  Bartells,  E.  J. — 

"The  Action  of  Hydrazin  on  Ethyl  Mesoxalate."     Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc,  Vol.  XXXI,  January,  1909.     (2500) 
"  and  Spencer,  F.  Grace — 

"Additional  Reactions  on  Methyl  Oxomalonate."  Abstract  of  Paper 
Given  Before  the  American  Chemical  Society,  New  Haven  Meet- 
ing, June,  1908.     Science  28,  August  7,  1908.     (250) 

Davenport,  Eugene — 

"Education   for  Efficiency."     Univ.   of  Tenn.,   Nashville,   Tenn.,   May 

28,  1909.     (8000) 
"  "Industrial  Education   With   Special  Reference  to  the  High   School," 

Univ.  of  III,  November  20,  1908.     (7000) 
"  "Development  and  Its  Effect  Upon  Transmission."     American  Horse 

Breeder,   Boston,   Mass.,  December,   1908. 
"  "Relation  of   Nature-Study  and  Agriculture     in     Elementary     Rural 

Schools."     Nature-Study  Review,  December,  1908. 
"  "The  Development  of  American  Agriculture :   What  It  Is  and  What 

It  Means."    Univ.  of  Main,  Orono,  Me.,  January  20,  1909.  (12000) 
"  "Industrial  Education  a  Phase  of  the  Problem  of  Universal  Education." 

National  Education  Assn.,  Chicago,  February  25,  1909.     (5Soo) 
"  "Outline  of  Four  Years'  Work  in  High  School  Agriculture."     Univ. 

of  111.,  January,  1909. 
"  "Light  Thrown  Upon  Eugenics  by  the  Experiences  of  Animal  Breed- 

ing."    The  Medical  Reporter,  Chicago,  January,  1909.     (1200) 

Davidson,  Charles — 

"The  Sequelae  of  Acute  Diffuse   Suppurative  Peritonitis."     111.   Med. 
Jour.,  May,  1909.     (1000) 
Dietrich,  William — 

"Food  Requirements  of  Growing  and  Fattening  Swine."     Illinois  Ex- 
periment Station,  Circular  No.   126.     (18  pp.) 
Drury,  F.  K.  W.— 

"On  Making  Signs."    Library  Journal,  N.  Y.,  33  :8,  August,  1908.  (600) 
"  "The  Care  of  Maps."     Bull,  of  the  Amer.  Library  Assn.,  Boston,  2:5, 

September,  1908.      (Proceedings  of  the  Minnetonka  Conference.) 
(Sooo) 
DUFOUE,  F.  O. — 

"Bridge  Engineering-Roof  Trusses."     pp.   350.     American   School   of 
Correspondence,  Chicago,  1909. 
Duncan,  J.  C. — 

"Property  Accounting  for  Fire  Losses."    Jour,  of  Accountancy,  N.  Y., 
April,  July  and  December,  1908.     (loooo) 
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Duncan,  J.  C. — 

"  "A   Definition   of   Accounting."     Jour,   of   Accountancy,   N.   Y.,   Feb- 

ruary, 1909.  Also  in  the  American  Economics  Association  Quar- 
terly of  April,  1909,  among  Papers  and  Discussions  of  Twenty-first 
Annual  Meeting,  December,  1908. 

ECKELMANN,  E.   O. — 

"Dr.    Alberts,    Hebbels    Stellung    zu    Shakespeare."     The    Journal    of 
English  and  Germanic  Philology,  7  13,  July,  1908. 

ElSENDRATH,  D.   N. — 

"Surgical  Diagnosis."  pp.  750.     W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  Phila.,  1908. 

ElSENDRATH,   D.    N. — 

"Renal  Calculi."     Southern  Med.  Jour.,  1909. 
"  "Acute  Forms  of  Abdominal  Tuberculosis."    Jour,  of  the  Amer    Med. 

Assn.,  1909. 

Emmett,  a.  D. — 

"The  Chemistry  of  Animal  Feces."    Second  Paper.    Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc,  31 :6,  1909.     (1400) 
"  and  Grindley,  H.  S. — 

"Chemistry  of  Flesh."     Sixth  Paper.     Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  3  :6. 
"  "The  Chemistry  of  Animal  Feces."    First  Paper.     Jour  .Amer.  Chem. 

Soc,  31 :5,  1909.     (4500) 
"  "Chemistry  and  Its  Relation  to  Animal  Nutrition."     Illinois  Agricul- 

turist, 13:9,  1909.     (1600) 

Enger,  M.  L., — 

"Discussion  on  Pressure  Fluctuations  in  Turbine  Pipe  Lines."     Jour, 
of  the  Assn.  of  Engineering  Societies,  March,  1909.     (1500) 

FOLSOM,  J.  W. — 

"The  Golden  Snow-flea,  Aphorura  cocklei  n.sp."  Canadian  Entomolo- 
gist, 40:6,  June,  1908.     (1300) 
"  "Insects  Injurious  to  Clover  and  Alfalfa."     Thirteenth  Ann.   Report 

Illinois  Farmers'  Inst.,  1908.     (7500) 
Forbes,  S.  A. — 

"The  Mid-summer  Bird  Life  of  Illinois :  A  Statistical  Study."  Ameri- 
can Naturalist,  N.  Y.,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  500,  August,  1908.     (4500) 
"  "Grierson's  Cavalry  Raid."    Trans.,  111.    State  Hist.  Soc,  1908.     (15000) 

"  "Twenty-fourth  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  on  the  Noxious  and 

Beneficial  Insects  of  the  State  of  Illinois."     Thirteenth  Report  of 
S.  A.  Forbes,  pp.  184,  11  pi.,  1908. 
"  "Experiments  with  Repellents  Against  the  Corn  Root-aphis,  1905  and 

1906."     Bull.    130,    111.   Agr.    Exp.    Sta.,   Urbana,    December,    1908. 
(13000) 
"  "Habits  and  Behavior  of  the  Corn-field  Ant,  Lasius  niger  americanus." 

Bull.  131,  111.    Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Urbana,  December,  1908.     (7000) 
"  "Aspects  of  Progress  in  Economic  Entomology."     (Address  as  Presi- 
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dent  of  American  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists.)     Jour, 
of  Economic  Entomology,  Vol.  2,  No.  i,  1909.     (4500) 
"  "On  the  General  and  Interior  Distribution  of  Illinois  Fishes."     Bull. 

111.    State   Lab.    Nat.    Hist.,   Vol.    VIII,    Art.    3,    February,      1909. 
(18000)     (Reprinted  from  the  following.) 
"  and  Richardson,  R.  E. — 

"The  Fishes  of  Illinois."  pp.  488,  60  pi.    (41  colored).     Published  by 
the  State,  February,  1909. 
Fuller,  William — 

"Intra-abdominal  Rotation  of  the  Great  Omentum,  Unaccompanied  by 
Herina."  Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  August,  1908.  (3000) 

Garner,  James  W. — 

"La  Vie   Politique  et   Parlementaire   dans   les   Etats-Unis."    (11   pp.). 
Revue    Politique   et    Parlementaire,    October,    1908.      Ibid,    14   pp., 
April,  1909. 
"  "News  and  Notes,  Personal  and  Bibliographical."  (28  pp.).    American 

Political  Science  Review.    November,  1908.    Ibid,  23  pp.,  February, 
1909.    Ibid,  14  pp.,  May,  1909. 
"  "Courts,  Congress  and  the  Executive."     The  Dial,  March,  1909. 

"  "Problems  of  Race  Friction."     The  Dial,  January  i,  1909. 

Gilbert,  Barry  and  Mechem,  Floyd — 

"Cases  on  the  Law  of  Damages."  pp.  XIII,  626.     West  Pub.  Co.,  St. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1909. 
Gill,  J.  H.— 

"Heat  Treatment  of  Carbon  Steel."     Amer.  Machinist,  N.  Y.,  p.  844, 
December  10,  1908.     (1300) 
GiRAXJLT,  A.   A. — 

"Texas,  Virginia  and  Maryland  Notes  on  the  Catalpa  Sphinx,  Cerato- 
mia  catalpae  Boisduval."    Entomological  News,  Phila.,  pp.  197-199. 
1908. 
"  "Demonstration  Spraying  in  Ohio  in  1907."     Bull.  No.  68,  Bureau  En- 

tomology, U.  S.  Dep't  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  pp.  75-/6. 
1908. 
"  "Further  Biological   Notes   on  the   Colorado   Potato   Beetle,  Leptino- 

tarsa  decemlineata  (Say),  Including  Observations  on  the  Number 
of  Generations  and  Length  of  the  Period  of  Oviposition."  Annals 
Ent.   Soc.  Amer.,  Columbus,  O.,  I,  pp.   155-178.     1908. 
"  "Encarsia  versicolor  Species  Nova,  An  Eulophid  Parasite  of  the  Green- 

house Whitefly,  Aleyrodes  vaporariorum     Westwood."       Psyche, 
Boston,  pp.  53-57.     1908. 
"  "Notes  on  the  Feeding  Habits  of  Cimex  lectularius,  Linnaeus.    Psyche, 

Boston,  pp.  85-87.     1908. 
"  "A  Monographic  Catalogue  of  the  Mymarid  Genus  Alaptus  Haliday, 

with  Descriptions  of  Three  New  North  American  Forms  and  of 
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Alaptus  iceryae  Riley  from  Type  Material."  Annals  Ent.  Soc. 
Amer.,  Columbus,  O.,  I,  pp.  179-195;  text-figs,  1-5.     1908. 

"  "A  Peculiar  Case  of  Parasitism  with  Hemerocampa  leucostigma  Smith 

&  Abbot,  with  Description  of  a  New  Genus  and  Species  of  Ptero- 
malidae."     Psyche,  Boston,  XV,  pp.  89-96.     1908. 

"  "The  Oviposition  of  Chilocorus  bivulnerus  Mulsant."     Jour.  Economic 

Ent.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  I.  pp.  300-302.     1908. 

"  "Descriptions  of  Three  New  North  American  Chalcidoidea  of  the  Sub- 

families Mymarinae  and  Aphelininae."  Psyche,  Boston,  XV,  pp. 
11S-121. 

"  "A  Bibliography  of  the  Bedbug,  Cimex  lectnlarius.",  II  Errata.     Zoo 

logische  Annalen,  Wuerzburg,  III.     190S. 

GiRAULT,  A.  A. — 

"A  Monographic  Catalogue     of  the     Mymarid     Genus     Camptoptera 
Foerster,  with  Description  of  One  New  North  American  Form." 
Annals  Ent.   Soc.  Amer.,  Columbus,  O.,  pp.  22-29;  text-figs,   1-2. 
1909. 
"  "A  New  Chalcidoid  of  the  Eulophid  Genus  Aphelinus  Dalman,  Parasi- 

tic on  Schizoneura  crataegi  Oestlund."     Psyche,  Boston,  XVI,  pp. 
29-31.     1909. 
"  "The  Future  of  Nomenclature."     Science,  April  30,  1909. 

Goodman,  F,  M. — 

"Plant  Classification  and  Conspectus  of  Natural  Orders  and  Their  Of- 
ficial Products."  pp.  36.    Frank  I.  Miller,  Bloomington,  111.,  1968. 
"  "Pharmacal    Names."     Bull,   of    Pharmacy,   Detroit,   Mich.,   February, 

1909.       (1600) 
Goss,  W.  F.  M.— 

"At  the  Head  of  the  Fastest  Train  in  Prussia."  Technograph  No.  22, 
Univ.  of  111.,  Urbana,  May,  1908. 
"  "Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Brake  Shoes  of  the  Master  Car 

Builders'  Association."     Proc.  of  the  Assn.,  June,  1908. 
"  "Comparative  Tests  of  Run-of-Mine  and  Briquetted  Coal  on  Locomo- 

tives." U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Bull.  No.  363,  Washington,  D.  C,  Septem- 
ber, 1908. 
"  "High  Steam-Pressures  in  Locomotive  Service."   (A  Review  of  a  Re- 

port to  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington).     Umv.   of   111. 
Engineering  Exp.  Stat.  Bull.  No.  26,  Urbana,  September,  1908. 
"  "The  Debt  of  Modern  Civilization  to  the  Steam-Engine."     Proc.   of 

the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  N.  Y.,  April,  1909. 

Greene,  E.  B. — 

"Letters  to  Gustav  Koerner,  1837-1863  (edited  with  introductory 
note)."  Trans,  of  the  111.  State  Hist.  Society  for  1907,  pp.  222-246, 
Springfield,  1908. 
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Greenough,  C.  N. — 

"Some  Prerequisites  ^or  Research  in  Literature."  Univ.  of  111.  Alumni 
Quarterly,  Urbana,  111.,  3:2,  April,  1909.     (2000) 

Grindley,  H.  S.    See  Emmett,  A.  D. 

Harker,  Oliver  A. — 

"The  Contempt  Cases  Against  the  Labor  Leaders  and  the  Power  of 
the  President  to  Pardon."  Statutory  Appeal  in  Illinois.  Ill  Law 
Report. 

Harris,  F.  G.  and  Corbus,  B.  C. — 

"The  Value  of  the  Spirochaeta  Pallida  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment of  Syphilis.'"  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  Chicago,  Dec.  1908. 

Raskins,  C.  N. — 

"On  the  Second  Theorem  of  the  Mean."  Annals  of  Mathematics, 
Cambridge,  July,  1908.     (2400) 

Haskins,  C.  N. — 

"On  the  Numerical  Computation  of  Reaction-velocity  Constants."  Bul- 
letin No.  30,  Engineering  Exp.  Stat.,  Univ.  of  111.,  February, 
1909.     (2000) 

Hawk,  P.  B.— 

"Practical  Physiological  Chemistry."    pp.  XVI,  447.     Blakiston's  Sons 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia.,  February,  1909. 
"  "On  the  Diuresis  Following  Ether  Narcosis."    The  Journal  of  Medical 

Research,  Boston,  XIII  :2,  Ma\-,  1908.     (15000) 
"  and  Hanzlik,  P.  J. — 

"The  Uric  Acid  Excretion  of  Normal  Men."     The  Journal  of  Biol. 

Chemistrj^  N.  Y.,  V  14,  December,  1908.     (4000) 
and  Howe,  P.  E.— 

"Comparative  Tests  of  Spiro's  and  Folin's  Methods  for  the  Determina- 
tion of  Ammonia  and  Urea."     The  Journal   of   Biol.     Chemistry, 
N.  Y.,  V,  5  and  6,  February,  1909.     (3500). 
"  and  Rehfuss,  M.  E. — 

"A  Study  of  Nylander's  Reaction."     Proc.  of  Amer.   Soc.     of     Biol. 
Chemists,  April,  1909. 
"  and  Howe,  P  .E.  and  Rutherford,  T.  A. — 

"On  the  Preservation  of  Feces."  Proc.  of  Amer.  Soc.  of  Biol.  Chemists, 
April,  1909. 

Hayes,  E.  C. — 

"Sociology  and  Psychology ;  Sociology  and  Geography."  Amer.  Jour, 
of  Sociology,  Chicago,  14:3,  November,  1908.     (13000) 

HOLLENBECK,  F.   D. — 

"Placenta  Previa."  Read  before  the  Illinois  State  Society  at  Peoria, 
May,  1908.     111.  State  Med.  Jour.,  November,  1908. 
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HOLLISTER,  H.   A. — 

"Some  Results  from  the  Accrediting  of  High  Schools  by  State  Uni- 
versities."    Education,  Boston,  November,   1908. 
"  "What  Can  the  High  School  Do  to  Give  a  Better  Preparation  for  Life 

Than  It  Is  Now  Giving?"     School  and  Home  Education,  Novem- 
ber,  1908. 

Howe,  P.  E.  See  Hawk,  P.  B. 
Howe,  R.  B.— 

"Power  Sprayers."    Trans,  of  111.  Horticultural  Society,  Vol.  42,  New 
Series,  1908.     (5300) 
IsHAM,  Helen  and  Aumer,  Joseph. — 

"Direct  Combustion  of  Steel  for  Carbon  and  Sulphur."     Jour,  of  the 
Amer.  Chem.  Society,  30:1236,  August,  1908.     (1200) 
Irish,  H.  E. — 

"Should  Druggists  Manufacture  and  Dispense  Mixtures  of  Their  Own, 
And  Is  It  Adsivable  That  Doctors  Dispense  Their  Own  Drugs." 
111.  Med.  Jour.,  June,  1908.     (1500) 
Jones,  Geinnell. — 

"An  Explanation  of  the  Negative  Coefficient  of  Expansion  of  Silver 
Iodide."     Jour   of  the  Amer.    Chem.    Soc,   31  :2,   February,   1909. 
(4000) 
"  and  Richards,  T.  W. — 

"The    Compressibilities    of    the    Chlorides,    Bromides    and    Iodides    of 
Sodium,    Potassium,    Silver   and  Thallium."     Jour   of   the   Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  31  :2,  February,  1909.     (14000) 
Jones,  H.  S.  V. — 

"The  'Cleomades'  and   Related   Folk   Tales."     Pub.    of    the    Modern 
Language  Assn.  of  America,  XXIII 14  December,  1908.     (12300) 
Kerr,  J.  E.     See  MacNeal,  W.  J.   and  Latzer,  L.  L. 

Kjnley,  David — 

"Democracy  and  Scholarship."       Science,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1908. 
"  "Movement  of  Population  from  Country  to  City."  Cyclopedia  of  Amer. 

Agriculture,  Vol.  IV,  1909. 
"  "The  Center  of  Agricultural  Production."     Ibid.     (5000) 

KoLLOCK,  Lily  G.  and  Smith,  Edgar  F. — 

"Determination  of  Zinc  with  Aid  of  the  Mercury  Cathode  and  Rctatmj^ 
Anode."    Proc.  of  the  Electro-Chemical  Society,  N.  Y.,  1909  (2300) 

Kuhlmann,  F. — 

"The  Present   Status  of  Memory  Investigation."     Psych.   Bull.,   Balti- 
more, Vol.  V,  No.  9,  September,  1908.     (3500) 
"  "On  the  Analysis  of  Auditory  Memory  Consciousness."     Amer.  Jour, 

of  Psych.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Vol.  XX,  March,  1909.     (9500) 
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Lacy,  B.  S. — 

"Einige  VersucHe  ueber  das  Leuchten  der  Bunsenflamme."    Zeitschrift 
fuer  Physikalische  Chemie,  64:633,  November,  1908.     (3000) 

Larson  Laurence  M. — 

"A    Financial    and   Administrative   History   of    Milwaukee."     pp.    1S2. 
Madison,  Wis.,  1908.  (Bulletin  of  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  No.  242) 
Latzer,  L.  L.  See  MacNeal,  W.  J.  and  Kerr,  J.  E. 

Lessing,  O.  E. — 

"In  Memoriam  Gustaf  Karsten."     The  Journal  of  English  and  Ger- 
manic Philology,  Urbana,  April  (Sept.),  1908.     (870) 
"  "Kuno  Francke,  German  Ideals  of  To-day."     The  Journal  of  English 

and  Germanic  Philology,  Urbana,  July,  (Dec),  1908.     (1600). 

LiTMAN,  Simon — 

"San  Francisco  as  a  Foreign   Shipping   Port."     Univ.  of     California 
Chronicle,  Berkeley,  X  :3,  July,  1908.     (2700) 

Lloyd,  John  W. — 

"The  Story  of  the  Gem  Melon."    Trans.  111.,  State  Horticulaural  Soc, 
42:140,  1908.     (4000) 
**  "Factors   Influencing   the   Quality   of  Vegetables."     Trans.   111.,    State 

Horticultural  Soc.  42:202,  1908.     (1600) 
"The  Tomato  Situation  in  Southern  Illinois."    Trans.  111.  State  Horti- 
cultural Soc,  42:390,   1908.     (1800) 
"  "Directions    for   Laboratory   Studies   of    Spraying   Materials."   pp.    16. 

Dept.  of  Horticulture,  Univ.  of  111.,  Urbana,  1909. 

McMaster,  C.  L.— 

"Notes  on  Practical  Mechanical  Drawing."    pp.  VII,  160.     Wilson  and 
McMaster,  Lansing,  Mich.,  1908. 

MacNeal,  W.  J.— 

"An    Improved   Thermoregulator."     Anatomical    Record,   Vol.   2,   pp. 
205-207,  August,  1908. 
"  and  Latzer,  L.  L.  and  Kerr,  J.  E. — 

"The  Anaerobic  Bacteria  of  the  Human  Intestine."  Abstract  in  Proc 
loth  Ann.  Conf.  on  Home  Economics,  Lake  Placid,  pp.  137-138, 
July  6-10,  1908. 
"The  Fecal  Bacteria  of  Healthy  Men.  Part  I.  Introduction  and  Di- 
rect Quantitative  Observations."  Jour,  of  Infectious  Diseases, 
Vol.  6,  No.  2,  pp.  123-169,  April  i,  1909. 
Marquis,  F.  W. — 

"Dynamometer  Car  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral  Railroad   Company."     Railroad   Age   Gazette,   Feb.    19,    1909. 
(3000) 
Miller,  G.  A. — 

"Transitive  Groups  of  Degree  p^2q  +  i,  p  and  q  Being  Prime  Num- 
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bers."     Quarterly  Jour,  of  Mathematics,  Cambridge,  England,  Vol. 

39,  May,  1908. 
"Generalization   of      Positive   and     Negative     Numbers."       American 

Mathematical  Monthly,  Springfield,  Mo.,  Vol.  15,  July,  1908. 
"  "On  Multiple  Holmorphs  of  a  Group."  Mathematische  Annalen,  Leip- 

zig, Germany,  Vol.  66,  August,  1908. 
"  "Definitions  of  the  Term     Mathematics."       American     Mathematical 

Monthly,  Vol.  15,  November,  1908. 
"  "Answer  to  a  Question  Raised  by  Cayley  as  Regards  a  Property  of 

Abstract  Groups."     Bull,  of  the  Amer.   Mathematical   Soc,  N.   Y., 

Vol.  15,  November,  1908. 
"  "On  the  Groups   Generated  by  Tw^o  Operators   Satisfying  the   Condi- 

tion  Si  S2=S2"^  Si-^       Ibid,  J^nnarv,    igog. 
"  "The  Sixtieth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 

ment of  Science."     Bull,  of  the  Amer.  Mathematical  Soc,  March, 
1909. 
"  "Groups  in  Which  the  Subgroups  Which  Involve  All  the  Substitutions 

Omitting    a    Given     Letter    are    Regular."      Prace    Matematyczno- 

Fizycgne,  Warsaw,  Russia,  1908. 
"  "On  the   Definition   of  an  Angle."     School    Science   and   Matliematics, 

Chicago,  Vol.   9,   January,   1909. 
Miller,  G.  A. — 

"The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science :  Section 

A — Mathematics  and  Astronomy."     Science,  N.  Y.,  January,  1909. 
"  "On   the   Central   of   a   Group."     Trans,   of   the   Amer.    Mathematical 

Soc,  N.  Y.,  January,  1909. 
"  "Method  to   Determine   Primitive  Roots  of  a   Number."  Amer.  Jour. 

of  Mathematics,  John  Hopkins  University,  January,  1909. 
"  "Groups  of  Subtraction  and  Division  and  Hyperbolic  Functions."  Math- 

matical   Gazette,  London,  December,   1908. 
"  "Classification  of  Mathematics."    Popular  Science  Monthly,  N.  Y.,  Vol. 

•JZ,  October,  1908. 
"  "The  Possible  Abstract  Groups  of  the  Ten  Orders   1909-1919."  Amer. 

Mathematical  Monthly,  Vol.   16,  February,   1909. 
"  "Finite  Groups  Which  May  Be  Defined  by  Two  Operators  Satisfying 

Two  Conditions."  Amer.  Jour,  of  Mathematics,  Vol.  31,  April,  1909. 
Moore,  H.  F. — 

"Autographic  Recorder  for  Rapid  Tension  Testing."     Amer.   Soc    for 

Testing  Materials,  June,  1908. 

MOOREHEAD,  FREDERICK  B., 

"The  Teaching  of  Oral  Surgery  in  the  Modern  College  of  Dentistry." 
Proc.  Amer.  Inst,  of  Dental  Pedagogies  for  1908-1909. 
MOSIER,  J.  G. — 

"Washing  of  Soils  and  Methods  of  Prevention."     Circular  119,  16  pp. 
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MOSTER,  J.   G. — 

"  "Laboratory  Manual   for  Soil  Physics."     (Revised  Edition)     pp.     64. 

College  of  Agriculture. 
MuMFORD,  Herbert  W. — 

"Beef  Production  in  ^he  Argentine  Republic."     Bull,  of  the  Interna- 
tional   Bureau    of    the    American    Republics,   Washington,   D.   C, 
August,  1908. 
"  "Beef  Production  in  the  Argentine."     The  Breeders'  Gazette,  Decem- 

ber, 1908, 
NOYES,  W.  A.— 

"Openings  for  Chemists."     Science,  June  5,  1908.     (900). 
"  "Chemical  Publications  in  America  in  Relation  to  Chemical  Industry." 

Science,  Aug.   21,    1908;   also   in   Chemical   News,   Aug.    14,    1908. 
(1400) 
"  "The  Next  Step  in   Publication  for  the  American  Chemical   Society." 

Jour.  Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem.,  March,  1909.     (iioo) 
"  and  HoMBERGER,  A.  W. — 

"Molecular  Rearrangements  in  the  Camphor  Series,  I.  Hydroxy- 
lauronic  Acid  and  Isocampholactone."  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc, 
February,  1909.     ;8oo) 

OCHSNER,   A.   J. — 

"Organization,  Construction   and  Management  of   Hospitals."     Second 
Edition,     pp.  654.     Cleveland  Press,  Chicago,  1909. 
"  "Symposium   upon    Pancreatitis."     Jour,    of   Surgery,   Gynecology   and 

Obstetrics,   Chicago,  December,   1908. 
"  "Practical  Notes  on  Malaria."     The  Plexus,  Chicago,  January,  1908. 

"  "Exophthalmic  Goitre  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Clinical   Surgeon." 

Trans,  of  the  .Academy  of  Medicine,  Cleveland,  O.,  April,  1909. 
"  "Surgical  Treatment  of  Gastric  Ulcer."     Trans,  of  the  South  Dakota 

State  Med.  Soc,  September,  1908. 
Paetow,  Louis  J. — 

"The  Neglect  of  the  Ancient  Classics  at  the  Early  Medieval  Univer- 
sities."    Trans,  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and 
Letters,  Madison,  Wis.,  16:311,  December,  1908.     (3000) 
Parr,  S.  W.— 

"Ueber    die    Parrsche    Methode    zur    Bestimmung    der    Verbrennungs- 
wserme   von    Steinkohlen."     Zeitschrift    fuer   angewandte   Chemit, 
June,  1908. 
"Weight  of  Carbon  Dioxide  with  a  Table  of     Calculated     Results." 

"Jour,  of  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  31  :2,  February,  1909. 
and  Wheeler,  F.  W.— 

"An  Initial  Coal  Substance  Having  a  Constant  Thermal  Value."     Bull. 
8,  111.    State  Geol.  Survey,  1908. 
"  "Alterations  of  the  Composition  of  Coal  During  Ordinary  Laboratory 

Storage"     Bull.  8,  111.    State  Geol.  Survey,  1908. 
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Parr,  S.  W.— 

"  "The  Deterioration  of  Coal."    Jour,  of  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  30  :6,  June, 

1908. 

"         and  Francis,  C.  K. — 

"Artificial   Modification   of   the   Composition   of    Coal."    Bull.   8,     111. 
State  Geol.  Survey,  1908. 
"  "The  Modification  of  Illinois  Coal  by  Low  Temperature  Distillation." 

Bull.  24,  Eng.  Exp.  Sta.,  University  of  111.,  June,  1908. 
"  and  Hamilton,  N.  D. 

"Weathering  of  Coal.'     Bull.  8,  111.  State  Geol.  Survey,  1908. 

Pi ?f COMB,  Helena  M. — 

"Household  Arts  in  the  Public  Schools."  School  News,  Taylorville, 
III,  Sept.  1908-April,  1909. 

Porter,  J.  L. — 

"Why  Operations  for  Bunion  Fail,  with  a  Description  of  One  That 
Does  Not."  Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  Chicago,  Janu- 
ary, 1909.     (900) 

Powell,  T.  R. — 

"Judicial   Review  of   Administrative   Action   in   Immigration   Pioceed- 
ings."     Harvard  Law  Review,     Cambridge,     XXII,     pp.     360-366, 
March,  1909.     (3000) 
Provine,  L.  H. — 

"A    Power   House   Foundation."     Technograph,   Univ.   of     111.,     May, 
1909.     (2500) 
Puckner,  W.  a. — 

"Unofficial   Preparations  of  Hydrastis    (Golden  Seal)."  Jour.  A.M. A., 
Vol.  SI,  No.  I,  July  4,  1908.     (2500) 
"  "The  Use  of  Mercuric  lodid  Solutions  for  Intramuscular  Injections." 

Ibid,  Vol.  52,  No.  7,  Feb.  13,  1909.     (600) 

"  and  Clark,  A.  H. — 

"Estimation  of  Phenol."  Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Pharmaceutical  Assn.  p. 
824,  1908.     (3000) 

"  "Examination  of  Tablets  of  Bismuth,  Opium  and  Phenol."     Jour.  A. 

M.  A.,  Vol.  51,  No.  4,  July  25,  1908.     (1000) 
"  "Unguentine."  Ibid,  Vol.  52,  No.  13,  March  27,  1909.     ( 1400) 

"  "Sodium  Perborate."     Ibid,  Vol.  31,  No.  10,  September  5,  (1600) 

and  Hilpert,  W.   S. — 
"  "The  Detection  of  Hexamethylenamine  in   Pharmaceutical   Mixtures." 

Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  Vol.  30,  No.  9,  September,  1908.     (1200) 
"  "Zyme-oid."    Jour.  A.  M.  A.,  Vol.  50,  No.  21,  May  23,  1908.     (1200) 

"  "Uriseptin."     Ibid.,  Vol.  51,  No.  9,  Aug.  29,  1908.      (2000) 

"  "The  Presence  of   Sulphite  in   Commercial   Solutions   of   Superarenal 

Alkaloid."     Ibid.,  Vol.  51,  No.   18,  Oct.  31,   1908.     (7So) 
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PUCKNER,  W.    A. — 

"  "Veronal-Sodium  and  Medinal."     Ibid.,  Vol.  52,  No.  4,  Jan.  2^,  1909. 

(350) 
"  "Zinc  Permanganate."     Ibid.,  Vol.  52,  No.  6,  Feb.  6,  1909.     (1500) 

Reitz,  H.  L.— 

"Blaschke's   Vorlesungen    ueber   Mathematische    Statistik    (Die   Lehre 
von  den  Statistischen  Masszahlen)."     Bull.  Amer.  Math.  Soc,  N. 
Y.,  Dec.  I,  1908.     (700) 
"  "Is  the  Situation  in  Regard  to  the  Teaching  of  Algebra  in  the  High 

Schools    of    Illinois    Satisfactory?"      School    Science    and    Mathe- 
matics, Chicago,  June,   1908.      (2700) 
"  and  Shade,  Imogene — 

"Correlation  of  Efficiency'  in  Mathematics  and  Efficiency  in  Other  Sulj- 
jects :  A  Statistical  Study."  The  University  Studies,  Urbana,  111., 
November,  1908.     20  pp,  3  figs. 

Roberts,  S.  S. — 

"Report   on   Track — Appendix   A,   'Properties   of   the    Split   Switch.' " 
Bull.  No.  108,  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of 
Way  Association,  Chicago,  February,  1909.     (2250) 
"  "Theoretical   vs.    Practical    Switch   Leads."    Bull.    No.    109,   American 

Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  Chi- 
cago, March,  1909.     (1800) 
Robinson,  Maurice  H. — 

"The  Legal  Economic  and  Accounting  Principles  Involved  in  the 
Judicial  Determination  of  Railway  Passenger  Rates."  Railroad 
Age  Gazette,  N.  Y.,  XLV,  Nos.  19,  20,  21,  22,  Oct.  9,  16,  22,,  30, 
1908.  (Reprinted  from  Yale  Review,  February,  1908.)  (18000) 
Also  in  Railway  Gazette,  London,  XLV,  Nos.  17,  18,  19,  20,  Oct 
22,,  30,  Nov.  6,  13,  1908. 
"  "Accounting  in  its  Relation  to  Economics."    The  Jour,  of  Accountancy, 

VII  :4,  February,   1909.     Also  in  American  Economic  Association 
Quarterly,  Boston,  April,  1909.     (4000) 
"  "Accountancy  Education."     Amer.  Assn.  of  Public  Accountants'  Year 

Book,  N.  Y.,  1908.     (1000) 
Savage,  T.  E. — 

"Lower  Paleozoic  Stratigraphy  of  Southwestern  Illinois."  Bull.  No.  8, 
State  Geol.  Survey,  Urbana,  111.^  1908.     (6000) 
Sherman,  S.  P. — 

"Forde's  Contribution  to  the  Decadence  of  the  Drama."     Materialien 
zur   Kunde   des   alteren   Englischen   Dramas.     j3and   XXIII,   Lou 
vain,  1908.     (6070) 
"A  New  Play  by  John  Ford."     IModern  Language  Notes,  Vol.  XXIII 
No.  8,  Baltimore,  1908.     (1700) 
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Sherman,  S.  P. — 

"Literature   and   the   Graduate   School."     Nation,   Vol.   LXXXVI,   No. 

2,2},T,  May  14,  1908.     (1400) 
"The  Academic."  Nation,  Vol.  LXXXVI,  No.  2242,     June     25,     1908. 

(1200) 
"Aspects  of  Individualism."  Nation,  Vol.  LXXXVI,  No.  2244,  July  2, 

1908.     (1200) 
"  "Cosmopolitanism  and  Decadence."    Nation,  Vol.  LXXXVII,  No.  2245, 

July  9,  1908.     (1200) 
"Literature  and  Crime."     Nation,  Vol.  LXXXVII,  No.  2246,  July   16, 

1908.   (1200) 
"Lessons  from  a  French  Novel."     Nation,  Vol.  LXXXVII,  No.  2247, 

July  23,  1908.     (1200) 
"The  Tragic  Sense."     Nation,  Vol.  LXXXVII,  No.  2248,  July  30,  1908. 

(1200) 
"  "Concerning   Orators."     Nation,   Vol.    LXXXVII,   No.    2249,   Aug.   7, 

1908.     (1200) 
"The  Old  Jena  and  the  New."    Nation,  Vol.  LXXXVII,  No.  2252,  Aug. 

2,"],   1908.      (1200) 

"The  Reading  of  Children."    Nation,  Vol.  LXXXVII,  No.  2257,  Oct.  i, 

1908.  (1200) 

"The  Autobiography  of  Josiah  Flynt."     Nation,  Vol.  LXXXVIII,  No. 
2278,  Feb.  25,  1908.     (3500) 
"  "The  Liqueur  Magazines."   N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  June  22,  1908.    (1200). 

"  "The  Financial  Status  of  the 'College  Professor."    N.  Y.  Evening  Post, 

July  3,  1908.     (1200) 

"  "Border  Warfare  of  the  Arts."     N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  July  13,   1908. 

(1200) 
"  "Making  a  New  Poet."    N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  July  10,  1908.     (1200) 

"  "The  Higher  Foolishness."     N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Aug.  6,  1908.   (1200) 

"  "A  Reaction  Against  Coeducation."    N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Aug.  10,  1908. 

Slippy,  Ralph  B. — 

"The  Establishment  of  Street  Grades."     Proc.  Iowa  Engineering  Soc, 

1909.  (1500) 

"  "The  Surface  Temperature  of     Asphalt     Pavements."       Engineering 

News,  N.  Y.,  61  :i6i,  February  2,  1909.     (300) 

"  "Some   Notes   on   Rail   Bending."     Engineering   Contracting,    Ciiicago, 

31  :i97,  March  10,  1909.  Also  in  Road  Master  and  Foreman,  Chi- 
cago, 24:54,  Marcii,  1909.     (400) 

Smith,  Frank — 

"Place-modes  for  the  Sacrum  and  the  First  Haemal  Arch  of  Necturus." 
Science,  N.  Y.,  June  12,  1908.     (350) 
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Smith,  George  McPhail — 

"Ueber  die  relative  Bestaendigkeit  bzw.  die  Konstitution  der  verduennten 
Amalgame  der  Alkali-bzw.  Erdalkalimetalle."    Zeitschrift  fuer  an- 
organische  Chemie,  Leipzig,  58:381,  June,  1908.     (5000) 
"  "On  a  Phenomenon  01:  served  in  the  Action  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  on 

Very  Dilute  Alkali  Amalgams."     Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Chem.  Soc, 
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PREFACE. 

Tlie  principal  reason  for  the  publication  of  the  following 
three  works  of  Jean  d'Ahnndance  is  the  desire  to  make  a  little 
more  accessible  the  productions  of  a  writer  who  merits,  perhaps, 
more  attention  than  as  vet  has  been  given  him.  His  farce  of 
"La  Cornette",  reproduced  by  M.  Edouard  Fournier^,  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  farces  of  the  Middle  Ages,  rank- 
ing with  tlie  "Patelin".  Another  one  of  the  autlior's  produc- 
tions, tlie  second  of  the  three  which  are  here  publislied,  has  just 
been  given  prominence  in  the  scholarly  work  of  M.  Emile  Roy, 
"Le  Mystere  de  la  Passion  en  France".^  The  works  are,  at  pres- 
ent, not  of  easy  access,  as  but  one  copy  of  the  first  piece  is  ex- 
tant, it  being,  in  manuscript  form,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
at  Paris ;  the  only  two  copies  of  the  second  production  are  found, 
likewise,  in  the  Bib.  Nat.,  the  one  a  manuscript,  the  other  an 
"imprime".  The  third  ])iece,  tlie  short  farce,  "Le  Testament  de 
Carmentrant",  is  of  no  great  literary  value,  and  is  added  here 
for  the  sake  of  completeness. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  numerous  lost  productions 
of  this  author  may  be  found  later,  and,  also,  that  more  details  in 
regard  to  his  life  may  be  discovered. 


'Le  theatre  frangais  avant  la  renaissance,  1872,  p.  438. 

"Lc  Mystere  de  la  Passion  en  France,  du  XIYe  aw  XVIe  siccle,  Dijon. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  life  of  the  author  of  the  two 
mysteries  under  consideration.  The  name,  Jean  d'Abundance, 
by  which  he  is  commonly  known,  is  most  probably  a  pseudonym,^ 
as  is  unquestionably,  the  less  common  appellation,  "Maitre  Ty- 
burce,  demeurant  en  la  ville  de  Papetourte''.  Practically  all  of  the 
biographical  information,  which  has  been  publislied  in  regard 
to  him,  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  heading,  which  Du 
Verdier^  has  placed  at  the  beginning  of  his  list  of  the  works  of 
this  writer;  "Jean  d'Abundance,  Bazochien  et  Notaire  du  Pont 
Saint  Esprit".  In  the  same  article,  after  an  enumeration  of 
several  of  the  pieces,  occurs  the  statement;  "le  tout  compose  par 
ledit  d'Abundance,  sous  le  nom  de  Maitre  Tyburce,  demeurant 
en  la  ville  de  Papetourte,  et  imprime  {\  Lyon,  sans  nom,  ni  date". 
M.  de  la  Monnoye,  in  a  footnote  to  this  article,  says  with  refer- 
ence to  the  name,  Jean  d'Abundance;  "Ce  nom,  que  Baillet,  au  mot 
Tyburce,  dans  sa  Liste  des  Auteurs  deguises,^  prend  pour  un 
vrai  nom,  en  est  un  faux,  et  fait  a  plaisir.  Je  conviens  que 
FAuteur  qui  I'avoit  pris,  se  I'etoit  rendu  si  propre,  (lue,  pour  sj^ 
mieux  deguiser,  il  en  inventoit  quelquefois  d'autres,  sous  lesquels 
il  se  cachoit.     Tel  est  ce  nom  de  Maitre  Tyburce", 

The  "freres  Parfait"^  add  nothing  to  the  statement  of  Du 
'  Verdier  except  that  d'Abundance  was  a  "notaire  royal",  and  that 
his  motto  was  "Fin  sans  Fin".     M.  Edouard  Fournier,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  the  "Farce  de  la  Cornette",  remarks,^  "Si  c'est  k 
Pont-Saint-Esprit  qu'il  fut  notaire,  c'est  a  Lyon  qu'il  fut  auteur. 

La  plupart  de  ses  pieces  sont  datees  de  1^".    M.  Beauchamps,  in 
the  preface  to  his  "Recherches",*^  intimates  that  d'Abundance  was 

'Petit  de  Julleville,  Les  Mysteres,  1880,  I,  p.  337. 
»Du  Verdier.  Ed.,  Rigoley  de  Juvigny,  1773,  IV,  p.  324. 
•■'Adrien  Baillet,  Auteurs  degui^es,  Paris,  1690. 

*Parfait,  Claude  et  Francois,  Histoire  du  thMtre  frangois.     Amsterdam,  1738, 
III,  p.  47. 

^Le  fhi&tre  frangais  avant  la  renaissance,  p.  438. 
'*Itec7ierches  sur  les  tfiMtres  de  France,  Paris,  1735, 
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an  actor  as  well  as  an  author;  "II  j  avoit  parmi  eiix,  (Bazo- 
chiens),  des  gens  d'esprit,  qui  faisoient  des  Misteres  et  des  Mo- 
ralites,  qu'ils  joiioient,  eux-memes:  tels  etoient  D'abuudance  et 
quelques  autres".  It  is  possible  that  d' Abundance  may  have 
been  interested  in  the  well  known  theater  of  Jean  Neiron,  at 
lijons,  described  by  Claude  de  Eubys,  in  his  history  of  Lyons.^ 
Further  information  in  regard  to  his  life  must  be  obtained 
from  a  study  of  his  works;  the  most  of  these  were  printed  at 
Lyons,  one  alone  being  printed  at  Toulouse.  The  earliest  date 
which  can  be  affixed  to  any  of  these  productions  is  that  of  1536, 
ascribed,  provisionally,  by  M.  Emile  Picot^  to  "Les  quinze  grans 
et  merveilleux  signes,  nouvellement  descendus  du  ciel  au  pays 
d'Angleterre  ("vers  1536")".  M.  Picot  bases  his  statement  on 
a  passage  in  this  piece  which  contains  an  allusion  to  the  Italian 
campaign  of  Francois  I,  in  1536.  M.  Fournier  dates  one  of  the 
lost  moralities  of  d' Abundance  as  early  as  1534,^  but  quotes  no 
authority.  The  latest  known  work  of  the  author  is  the  "Epistre 
sur  le  bruit  du  tr^pas  de  Clement  Marot",  with  the  date  of  1544. 
The  remainder  of  the  pieces  are  placed  by  the  older  authorities  be- 
tween the  above  two  dates,  (1536-1544),^ 

The  earlier  life  of  Jean  d'Abundance  must  have  been  event- 
ful, if  we  judge  by  the  titles  of  two  of  his  pieces,  both  of  which 
are  now  lost.     One  of  them  seems  to  have  been,  in  a  way,  a  guide 


^Histoire  veritable  de  la  ville  de  Lyon,  Lyon,  1604.  An  interesting  state 
ment  of  the  opinion  of  this  historian  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  decree  forbidding 
these  representations,  is  found  at  the  end  of  this  description;  "Le  peuple  avoit, 
la,  son  esprit  tendu,  les  jours  des  Festes:  La,  ou,  de  present  (1604),  prive  de 
ceste  mani^re  d'esbatement,  ils  passent  les  Festes  aux  berlands,  et  aux  tavernes, 
oil,  apres  avoir  bien  beu,  ils  se  mettent  apres  a  dechiffrer  le  Roy,  I'Estat,  et  le 
Magistrat,  qui  sont  semences  de  sedition." 

momania,  XVI,  1887,  p.  460. 
^Loc.  cit. 

*M.  Picot,  in  an  article  appearing  earlier  than  the  above  mentioned  refer- 
ence, (Romania,  XV,  1886,  p.  380.)  places  the  period  of  the  main  literary  activ- 
ity of  d'Abundance  between  the  two  dates,  1540  and  1550. 
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for  travellers;  "Adresse  profitable  a  tous  viatiques  allant  et  re- 
tournant  par  divers  pays,  et  specialment  par  la  France,  pour 
savoir  les  bons  logis  et  dangereux  passages".  The  other  one, 
which  gives  us  more  definite  data,  is  entitled,  "Les  Fauxbourgs 
d'Enfer,  contenant  les  miseres  et  calamit^s  qui  sont  sur  mer;  la 
Prinse  de  I'Acteur  par  feu  Capitaine  Jonas,  ensemble  sa  de- 
livrance  faite  par  Messieurs  les  Cardinaux  de  Lorraine  et  de 
Boulogne".  We  have  the  following  information  in  regard  to  the 
aforesaid  Captain  Jonas:  Catalogue  des  Actes  de  Francois  I.^ 
No.  4485;  "Mandement  au  tresorier  de  Pepargne  de  payer  a  Jean 
Crosnier,  tresorier  de  la  marine  de  Provence,  59,790  livres  tour- 
nois  destinees  a  la  solde  de  seize  galeres  pendant  le  premier  et  le 
second  trimestre  de  la  presente  annee,  et  qu'il  repartira  ainsi : 
18,400  livres  tournois  k  monsieur  le  grand  maitre  pour  la  solde 
de  ses  cinq  galores;  22,142  li^Tes  tournois  au  baron  de  Saint 
Blancart  pour  la  solde  de  ses  six  galeres ;  7,480  li^Tes  tournois  au 
capitaine  Jonas  pour  deux  galeres;  et  700  livres  tournois  k  lui- 
meme,  Jean  Crosnier,  pour  ses  gages.  Argentan,  28  mars,  1531". 
The  two  orders  which  precede  this  one  also  concern  Captain 
Jonas:  No.  4483,  to  pay  Captain  Jonas  2,000  livres  for  a  quantity 
of  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  a  galley  for  the  royal  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea; — No.  4484,  to  pay  Captain  Jonas  3,690 
livres  for  the  pay  of  a  new  galley  in  the  service  of  the  king,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year  1531. 

These  references  show  that  in  the  year  1531,  Captain  Jonas 
was  an  officer,  evidently  in  good  repute,  in  the  royal  fleet  of 
Provence.  The  next  statements,  which  we  find  four  years  later, 
in  various  historical  collections,  indicate  that  he  had  turned 
traitor  to  the  king,  had  been  captured,  and  had  received  punish- 
ment. Tlie  "Journal  d'un  bourgeois  de  Paris",  under  the  date  of 
1535,  contains  the  following  statement:^    "Au  diet  an  (1534),  en 

'Tome  II,  ler  Janvier,  1531,-31,  decembre,  1534,  Paris  1888.     Collection  des 
Ordo}iinances  des  Rois  de  France,  p.  128. 

'Le  Journal  d'un  bourgeois  de  Paris,  sou^  Frangois  I,  Paris,  1854,  p.  452. 
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juing,  fut  mis  prisonnier  de  par  le  Roy,  amene  de  Marseille, 
messire  Maurice  Jonas,  Provengal,  chevalier  de  Rhoddes,  pour  ce 

qu'il  avoit  voulu  vendre  les  galleres  du  Roy,  desquelles  il  estoit 
cappitaine,  h  Barberousse  pour  le  Turcq.  Luy  fut  faict  son  proces 
en  la  Bastille,  puis  condamne  par  la  cour  de  Parlement  a  estre 
traisn6  sur  une  claye  jusques  au  pillory  des  halles,  1^,  ou  il 
auroit  la  teste  tranchee,  puis  escartel^,  et  sa  teste  portee  4  Mar- 
seille.    Ce  qui  fut  execute  le  lundy,  huictiesme  de  mars". 

We  have  similar  stutements  differing  in  a  few  details,  and 
with  a  few  days  difference  in  date,  in  the  following  records :  "His- 
toire  et  Recherches  des  Antiquites  de  la  ville  de  Paris.  Henri 
Sauval  ( 1724 )  .^ // Annabs  gen^rales  de  la  ville  de  Paris.  Claude 
Malingre  (4724.)  -  Les  Grandes  Chroniques  de  Bretagne. 
Alain  Bouchart  (XVIth  century),"^  Thus  we  see  that 
the  career  of  Captain  Jonas  as  a  rebel,  or  free-booter, 
must  have  begun  sometime  after  1531,  and  that  i^  ended  with  liis 
imprisonment  in  June,  1534,  and  execution  in  March,  1535. 

A  study  of  the  above  facts,  together  with  the  information 
furnished  by  the  titles  of  the  two  pieces  mentioned  above,  "Les 
Fauxbourgs  d'Enfer"  and  "I'Adresse  profitable",  shows  that  Jean 
d'Abundance  had  been  a  traveller  in  Southern  Europe,  outside  of 
France,  had  sailed  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  had  fallen  into 
(he  hands  of  Captain  J<)nas,  sometime  during  the  years  1532  and 
1533. 

The  above  information  constitutes  the  sum  of  our  knowledge 
in  regard  to  our  author,  except  for  the  deductions  which  we  can 
draw  from  a  study  of  those  of  his  productions  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  legal  terms  which  he  employs,  would  indicate 
tliat  he  was  a  lawyer,  even  if  he  were  not  described  as  "notaire 
royal".  There  is  little  occasion  for  such  expressions  in  the 
''Joyeux  Mistere",  but  \arious  examples  of  these  terms  are  met 

*Vol.  Ill,  p.  617. 
'Ed.  de  Paris,  1640,  p.  224. 

'Nouv.  edit.  H.  LeMeignen,  Nantes,  1886,  p.  307.     Comptes  et  Ordinaires  de 
la  Prevote  de  Paris;  Domaine  de  Paris  pour  une  annee  finie  a  Saint  Jean,  1535. 
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in  the  morality  "Secundum  legem  debet  mori".  The  most  no- 
ticeable of  these  is  the  Jong,  technical  sentence  of  death  (line 
791),  beginning,  "Veu  par  nous,  Noe,  pere  ancient  de  la  loy  de  na- 
ture, juge  accepte  par  les  parties  en  la  mati^re  presente,  le  dis- 
cord et  proces  intente  et  ventillee,  en  premiere  instance,  par 
dovant  nous,  etc.",  and  '.vliich  terminates:  "Lesquelles  en  tes- 
moint  de  ce  nous  avons  seelees  de  nostre  seel,  et  signeez  de  uostre 
main,  les  jours  emn  de  loy  de  nature,  Ainsi  signe,  Noe".  The 
otiior  expressions  are  shorter  and  of  less  importance. 

The  good  command  of  Latin,  possessed  by  our  auth(.r,  in 
common  with  most  of  his  contemporaries,  is  clearly  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  the  "Secundum  legem  debet  mori"  is  taken  di- 
rectly from  a  Latin  t>ermon  of  the  same  name,  and  also,  his 
"joyeux  sermon.  Nemo",  lias  for  its  inspiration  the  Latin  "Utis"  of 
rjlrich  von  Hutten. 

Altho  a  strong  religious  tone  appears  in  our  two  pieces,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  this  came  from  the  author's  artistic  sense, 
rather  than  from  any  deep  religious  feeling,  or  from  attachment 
to  the  Church.  His  use  of  the  word  "Papetourte",  in  his 
pseudonym,  "Maitre  Tyburce,  demeurant  en  la  ville  de  Pape- 
tourte", would  imply  a  lack  of  reverence  for  the  papal  power,  and 
in  one  of  the  pieces  attributed  to  him,  i.  e.,  "La  Guerre  et  Debat 
cntre  la  Langue,  les  Membres,  etc.",  (cf.,  p. /.^. ),  open  hostility 
is  shown.^ 

The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  this  production  : 
Pg.  A.  iii;  Se  aucuns  se  rendent  dedans  ung  monastere, 
Ilz  ny  vent  pas  pour  mener  vie  austere, 
Cest  pour  remplir  sac  plain  de  lavailles; 
De  prier  dieu  souvent  se  vouldront  taire; 
Ilz  ne  leur  chault  de  chanter  ne  de  braire, 
Mais  leur  sufQst  repaistre  leurs  entrailles. 

^This  piece  is  attributed  to  Jean  d'Abundance  on  the  authority  of  DuVerdier, 
the  force  of  whose  statement  is  strengthened  a  little  by  the  ending  of  the  piece; 
"Et  pardonnes  &  moy,  povre  Jehannot." 
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Pg.  11;  Pour  contenter  ce  mauldit  papelar.  (les  yeux) 
Pg.  15 ;      Je  ne  congnois  abbaye,  ne  couvent, 
Du  il  ne  face  noise,  discord,  scandale, 
Comme  ung  souillon,  ung  remply  de  godalle.     (le  nez.) 
Various  sacrilegious  passages     are  found     in  our  two  myster- 
ies, but  no  importance  can  be  laid  upon  such  speeches  because  the 
author,  in  these  cases,  has  simply  followed  common  custom. 

In  brief,  then,  we  may  say  that  our  author,  known  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Jean  d' Abundance,  or  less  commonly,  "Maitre 
Tyburce",  was  born  near  the  end  of  the  XVth  century,  or  in  the 
first  part  of  the  XVIth  century.  He  was  a  "notaire  royal",  and 
a  member  of  the  Bazoche  of  Pont-Saint-Esprit,  a  small  city  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Khone,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Ardeche. 
In  the  years  1532  and  1533,  he  travelled  in  Southern  Europe  and 
on  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  suffered 
various  hardships  at  the  hands  of  Captain  Jonas,  a  rebel  to  the 
king,  and  probably  a  pirate.  The  years  of  his  main  literary 
iictivity  lie  between  1536  and  1544. 

The  literary  productions  of  Jean  d'Abundance  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  proups ;  the  eight  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
ihe  eleven  which  are  lost.     The  first  group  is  made  up,  as  follows : 

I.  Le  Joyeux  Mistere  des  Trois  Kois,  a  dix-sept  Personnages. 
( See  page  ^  ^  of  the  present  work. ) 

II.  Moralite,  Mystere  et  Figure  de  la  Passion  De  nostre  seig- 
neur, Jesus  Christ.  Nommee,  secundum  legem  debet  mori.  (See 
page  v^v  of  the  present  work. ) 

III.  Le  .Testament  de  Carmentrant,  a  viii  personnaiges.  (See 
page /^!1  of  the  present  work.) 

IV.  Les  Grans  et  merveilleux  faictz  du  Seigneur  Nemo,  avec 
les  privilleges  qu'il  a  et  la  puissance  qu'il  peult  avoir  depuis 
h^.  commencement  du  monde  jusques  a  la  fin.  (For  bibliography 
and  discussion,  cf.  E.  Picot,  Romania  XV,  p.  379.) 

V.  Les  quinze  grans  et  merveilleux  signes  nouvellement  de- 
scendus  du  Ciel  an  pays  Dangleterre,  moult  terribles  et  divers 
a  ouir  raconter.      (E.  Picot,  Romania  XVI,  p.  459.) 
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VI.  La  Lettre  d'escorniflerie,  laquelle  porte  grands  privi- 
joges  a  plusieurs  gens.     (Ibid.) 

"^  II.  La  Farce  de  la  Cornette.  Dated  1543.  Reprinted  by 
Messrs.  Giraud  and  Veinant  in  1829,  (42  copies)  ;  also  by  M.  Ed- 
onard  Fournier  in  "Le  theatre  frangais  avant  la  renaissance",  p. 
438-445). 

VIII.  La  Guerre  et  le  debat  entre  la  langue,  les  yeulx,  les 
oreilles,  le  nez,  les  mains,  les  piedz,  qii'ilz  ne  veulent  plus  rien 
hailler  ne  administrer  au  ventre.^  (Attributed  to  Jean  d' Abun- 
dance.) Two  copies  are  described  in  the  catalog  of  the  Bib. 
Nat.,  at  Paris;  (1),  Res.,  Ye,  2977,  Paris,  Silvestre,  1840,  (2), 
Res.,  Ye,  810,  Paris,  Jean  Treperel.     (s.  d.) 

The  titles  of  the  members  of  the  second  group,  now  lost,  are 
given  by  Du  Verdier,  as  follows^ : 

1.  Les  Fauxbourgs  d'Enfer,  contenant  les  mis^res  et  calamites 
^lUi  sont  sur  mer:  la  Prinse  de  I'Acteur  par  feu  Captaine  Jonas, 
ensemble  sa  delivrance  faite  par  Messieurs  les  Cardinaux  de 
Lorraine  et  de  Boulogne. 

n.  Le  Testament  et  Pater  dudit  Acteur,  et  autres  Trait«s, 
Epitres,  Rondeaux,  etc.,  imprimes,  k  Lyon,  in-8,  par  Jaques  Mod- 
erne. 

Til.  Epitre  sur  le  bruit  du  trepas  de  Clem.  Marot,  imprimee 
h  Lyon,  in-8,  par  Jaques  Moderne,  1544. 

IV.  La  Captivity  du  bien  public,  avec  plusieurs  autres  matieres ; 
assavoir,  la  Reverie  de  I'Acteur :  Vers  k  tons  propos :  la  Sentence 
de  Jupiter,  sur  les  couleurs  Bleu  et  Violet:  Le  Dicton  de  la 
cloche  de  Mende:  le  Dicton  du  Pont  Saint  Esprit:  la  date 
qu'il  fut  acheve,  et  combien  il  contient  de  long:  plusieurs 
Ballades,  Epitres,  Rondeaux,  Triolets  et  Huitains,  le  tout  im- 
prime  a  Lyon,  in-16,  par  le  grand  Jaques. 


^Du  Verdier,  vol.  4,  p.  326,  suggests  that  this  piece  may  have  been  the  source 
of  the  fable  of  La  Fontaine,  bearing  the  same  name.  This  hypothesis  is  not  very 
probable. 

^Du  Verdier,  IV,  p.  324. 
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V.  Les  moyens  d'6viter  melancolie,  foi  conduire  et  enrichir  en 
umB  etats  par  Fordonnunce  de  raison. 

VI.  La  Chanson  de  la  grande  Gorre.  (E.  Picot,  Romania  XVI, 
]..  461.) 

VII.  Prosopopeie  de  la  France,  ^  I'Empereur  Charles  le  quint, 
siir  la  nouvelle  Entree,  faite  a  Paris;  imprimee,  a  Tolose,  in-4, 
{  ar  Nicolas  Vieillard. 

\'ni.  Adresse  profitable  k  tons  viatiques  allant  et  retournant 
par  divers  pays,  et  specialement  par  la  France,  pour  savoir  les 
hons  logis  et  dangereux  passages;  imprimee  h  Lyon,  par  Jaques 
Moderne. 

IX.  Le  Convert  d'humanite;  imprimee  k  Lyon. 

X.  Le  Monde  qui  tourne  le  dos  a  chacun;  imprimee  a  Lyon. 

XI.  Plusieurs  qui  n'a  point  de  conscience;  imprimee  a  Lyon^ 

LE  JOYEUX  MISTERE  DES  TROIS  ROIS. 

The  only  known  copy  of  this  mystery  is  a  "copie  figuree", 
l)reserved  in  the  "Reserve"  of  the  Bib.  Nat.,  at  Paris,  under  the 
catalog  number,  4,222,  nouv.  acquis,  fr.  Size  of  manuscript, 
17x12  centimeters.  Parchment,  bound  in  plain  blue  morocco 
leather,  gilded  edges,  and  title  on  back  in  gold.     Fly-leaves  of 

'M.  Anatole  Montaiglon  would  add  another  piece  to  this  list  (Recueil  de 
poesies  frangoises  des  XV  et  XVIe  siecles.  Paris,  1858,  VIII,  p.  337) ;  "La  grant 
et  vraye  Prenostication,  pour  cent  et  ung  an,  de  nouveau  composee  par  Maistre 
Tyburce  Dyariferos,  demeurant  a  la  ville  de  Pampelune.  (La  Croix  du  Maine 
n'a  pas  cite  cette  pronostication  dans  son  article  de  Jehan  d'Abondance,  'baso-  ' 
chien  et  notaire  du  Pont-Saint-Esprit',  mais,  comme  en  parlant  de  son  recue/l 
'Les  moyens  d'eviter  merencolie',  etc.,  la  Croix  du  Maine  ajoute:  'le  tout  compose 
par  ledit  d'Abondance  sous  le  nom  de  maltre  Tyburce,  demeurant  en  la  ville  de 
Papetourte',  comme  aussi  la  grant  et  vraye  pronostication  de  maistre  Tyburce 
Dyariferos,  demeurant  en  la  ville  de  Pampelune,  est  indiquee  comme  composee 
en  la  ville  d'Avignon,  il  est  a  croire  que  nous  avons  encore  affaire  a  une  oeuvre 
de  Jehan  d'Abondance." 

This  argument  does  not  seem  very  plausible;  it  would  be  more  natural  to 
ascribe  this  similiarity  of  title  to  the  desire  of  some  inferior  writer  to  attract 
actention  to  his  work,  or,  perhaps,  the  imitation,  with  ironical  intent,  of  some 
rival. 
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red  silk.  Thirty-two  leaves,  six  hundred  and  seventy  lines,  ten 
to  fifteen  lines  to  the  page.  Copy  made  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
inry,  by  "Fyot,  jeune".  This  manuscript  comes  from  the  sale, 
Baudelogne  (1850). 

The  original  MS.  dated  1541,  from  which  this  copy  was 
taken,  was  in  a  mutilated  condition  at  the  time  of  its  transcrip- 
tion, as  is  shown  by  various  gaps  in  the  first  few  leaves  of  the 
jjresent  MS. ;  this  original  MS.  has  since  disappeared.  Du  Ver- 
dier^  includes  this  mystery  in  the  list  of  the  works  of  tlie  author 
printed  at  Lyons,  but  he  is  undoubtedly  wTong  in  this  assertion. 
The  "freres  Parfait",  in  speaking  of  the  piece,  say:  "Ce  mystere 
des  trois  Rois  n'est  point  imprime,  quoiqu'en  ait  dit  DuVerdier, 
(page  635,  de  sa  Bibliotlieque).  II  n'existe  que  Manuscrit;  nous 
n'avons  pu  le  trouver  que  dans  le  Cabinet  curieux  de  M.  le  ]Mar- 

quis  de  C a  qui  nous  sommes  redevable  de  plusieurs  pieces 

rares.  A  la  tete  de  cet  Ouvrage  est  la  note  suivante,  que  nous 
transcrirons  ici  avec  plaisir,  en  faveur  des  amateurs  du  Th^Mre; 
^Ce  Mystere  est  aussi  rare  qu'aucun  de  tons  ceux  qu'on  recherche 
avec  taut  de  soin;  J'ai  tire  celui-ci  d'un  ^Manuscript  presqu'in- 
dechifrable"  '.^  Two  sliort  abstracts  from  the  early  MS.,  are  giv- 
en, which  correspond  to  the  reading  of  the  present  copy,  except 
that  in  our  MS.  the  spelling  has  been  changed,  and  one  line,  with 
lone  rime,  has  been  intercalated.  M.  Fournier  says^ ;  Le  Mys- 
tere des  trois  rois  n'y  existe  qu'en  manuscrit   (i.  e.,  in  the  Bib. 

'Vol.  IV,  p.  326. 

'The  rest  of  the  statement,  while  not  touching  upon  the  point  in  question,  is 
of  interest:  "Le  Farceur  de  cette  piece  (car  il  en  falloit  toujcurs  un  suivant  le 
genie  de  ce  tems-la)  est  un  vilain,  ou  Paysan,  a  qui  I'Auteur  fait  toujours  parler 
un  mauvais  patois  Languedochien,  qui  donne  lieu  a  beaucoup 
d'equivoques,  avec  les  Serviteurs  des  Trois  Mages.  II  n'y  a  nulle  division  parti- 
culiere  en  differens  Actes,  Mais  seulement  des  pauses  qui  annoncent  ordinaire- 
ment  I'arrivee  de  quelqu'un  des  Personnages,  et  qui  doivent,  par  consequent, 
tenir  lieu  de  Scenes.  La  devise  ou  le  dicton  de  Jehan  d' Abundance,  etoit,  'Fin 
sans  Fin'.     C'estoit  parmi  ces  ouvriers,  une  espece  de  signalement. 

''Le  thMtre  frangais  avant  la  renaissance,  p.  438. 
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Nat.),  sous  le  no.  3387,  avec  la  date  de  1541."  M.  Petit  de 
Julleville^  quotes  the  above  statement  of  the  "fr^res  Parfait", 
and  adds,  "Le  joyeux  7mjstere  figure  au  "Catalogue  Soleinne 
comme  in-quarto,  eontenant  72  feuillets". 

We  have  no  direct  source  for  "Les  Trois  Rois".  We  know 
that  the  morality,  "Secundum  legem  debet  mori"  was  taken  di- 
rectly from  a  Latin  sermon  of  the  same  name,  and  that  the 
"Nemo"  came  directly  from  the  Latin  poem  "Utis"  of  Ulrich  von 
Hutten;  we  would  infer,  then,  that  the  same  method  had  been 
followed  here.  The  author  probably  drew  his  inspiration  from  a 
Latin  sermon  upon  this  same  subject,  or  from  one  of  the  numer- 
ous liturgic  dramas  dealing  with  the  adoration  of  the  three  kings, 
as  for  example,  the  "Mystere  de  I'Adoration  des  Mages"  of  the  MS., 
Orleans,  No.  178.^  Coming  so  late,  however,  in  the  list  of  writers 
of  mysteries,  it  would  seem  very  probable,  that  while  d'Abun- 
dance  had  taken  his  general  outline  from  the  Latin  source,  he  had 
added  much  to  it  after  a  study  of  some  of  the  various  Passion 
plays,  which  were  accessible  to  him.  Herod's  speech  (lines  274- 
302)  is  taken  bodily  from  the  "diablerie"  of  some  other  mystery, 
as  it  is  an  exact  type  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  Satan  in  such 
"diableries".  Then,  also,  the  general  plan  of  the  piece  follows 
too  closely  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  matter  in  various 
other  mysteries  to  be  entirely  original. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  in  a  general  consideration  of  the 
piece,  is  the  use  of  the  word  "joyeux",  in  the  title ;  this  is  the  only 
mystery  which,  to  my  knowledge,  has  this  word  so  used.  M. 
Petit  de  Julleville,  in  referring  to  the  subject,  says,^  "Le  titre  de 
'joyeux  mystere'  est  exceptionel  et  parait  unique.  La  presence 
du  paysan  languedocien  dans  la  piece  ne  sufiit  pas  k  I'expliquer; 
les  roles,  les  plus  bouffons  se  rencontrent  dans  les  pieces,  les 
phis  serieuses.     On  sait  qu'au  milieu  du  XVIe  siecle  ce  melange 

*Les  Mysteres,  II,  p.  619. 

^E.     Du  Meril,  Les  origin.es  latines  du  theatre  moderne,  1897,  p.  162.     Also 
found  in  Coussemaker's  Drame^  liturgigues  du  moyen  dge,  Rennes,  I860,  p.  178. 
^Les  Mysteres,  II,  p.  619. 
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commengait  a  choquer, — Jean  d' Abundance  aura  voulu  desarmer 
certains  scruples  en  les  prevenant  par  I'epithete  de  'joyeux'  ". 
M.  Emile  Roy ,2  discusses  this  title  as  follows :  "Epitliete  caracter- 
istique,  qui  parait  mal  interpretee  par  P.  de  Julleville;  il  j  voit 
une  'exception',  unique,  tardive,  et  I'explique  par  'les  folies'  du 
Vilain  qui  n'y  sent  pour  rien.  L'Adoration  des  Rois  Mages  a 
toujours  ete  un  'joieux  mystere',  dans  les  deux  sens  du  mot 
mystere,  et  elle  figure  a  ce  titre  dans  les  Quinze  joies  de  Notre- 
Dame,  qui  sont  du  Xllle  siecle  (6e  joie). 

Another  rather  simple  explanation  might  be  given.  The 
term  "joyeux"  was  very  popular  in  the  first  half  of  the  XVIth 
century,  there  being  a  continuous  stream,  at  this  time,  of  "sermons 
joyeux,  discours  joyeux,  farces  joyeuses";  the  author,  himself, 
had  two  pieces  named  "joyeux".  Why  should  he  not  have  had 
the  originality  to  apply  this  term,  also,  to  a  short  mystery? 

Another  innovation,  of  more  general  interest,  is  that  of  hav- 
ing the  comic  element  in  the  mystery  furnished  by  a  peasant 
speaking  his  dialect.  This  use  of  the  peasant  for  comedy  was 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Bazochians  of  this  period  and  of 
a  few  decades  later,  but  not  in  mysteries  antedating  this  one,  as 
in  such  productions  this  feature  was  furnished  by  the  "fou",  the 
shepherds,  the  soldiers,  etc.^  The  peasant  appears  five  times  in 
the  "Joyeux  mystere",  each  time  speaking  a  half-meaningless 
jargon.  According  to  Heinrich  Anz,  a  touch  of  the  comic  is 
found  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  as  early  as  in  the  liturgic 
drama  of  the  Xllth  century,  the  kings,  themselves,  possessing 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  "Lustspielfiguren".^  Altho  the 
King  of  Saba  has  been  represented  as  black  in  works  of  art  pre- 

"Le  mystere  de  la  Passion  en  France,  p.  321,  note  2. 

•Moliere,  in  his  use  of  similar  material  for  comic  effects,  may  possibly  have 
obtained  some  of  his  ideas  from  these  writers. 

"^Bie  lateiniscJien  Magierspiele,  1905,  p.  117;  Wenn  M  (Montpellier  MS., 
Xllth  century),  sie  dann  in  Ivomischem  Kauderwelsch  reden  lasst,  so  hat  es  den 
ursprunglich  Sinn  des  Spiels  wesentlich  verdorben,  um  dem  Zuschauer  mehr 
Beifall  zu  entlocken:  die  heiligen  Magier,  die  gefeierten  'primitae  gentium^, 
werden  damit,  demXuntius   gleich,  zu   Lustspielfiguren." 
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vious  to  our  period,  but  slight  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this 
point  in  the  early  mysteries.  In  our  play,  while  we  have  no 
exact  statement,  the  fact  that  he  was  represented  upon  the  stage 
as  black  seems  clear.  The  testimony  in  favor  of  this  fact  lies  in 
the  following  speech  of  the  peasant,  upon  seeing  Balthazard : 
Lines  152-157; 

Jamais  ne  vis  diable  d'Enfer, 

En  ma  vie,  plus  machera, 

Allarma,  ma  vo  emporta. 

Bonnes  gens,  fay  lo  reta, 

Allarma,  jo  m'en  vay  morir. 
Balthazard's  speech,  in  answer  to  the  fright  of  the  "vilain'',  indi- 
cates that  his  own  nationality  is  shown  by  his  appearance; 
Lines  164-167; 

S'il  sesbayt  ce  n'est  merveille, 

Car  onques  nation  pareille 

Je  pense  qu'il  n'a  jamais  veu. 
Slight  uniformity  is  found  in  the  different  versions  of  the 
subject  as  to  the  names,  countries  and  ages  of  these  three  kings. 
In  the  "Beda  Collectanea"  of  the  "Patrologie  Migne",  we  find 
'•Balthazar,  senex,  aurum  obtulit;  secundus,  Caspar,  juvenis 
imberbis,  thus:  tertius,  Melcior,  fuscus  myrrham".  This  ar- 
rangement is  followed  in  many  of  the  plays,  such  as  that  of  the 
ijianuscript  of  Arras,^  and  that  of  the  Bib.  Sainte  Cen- 
evieve,  ^  i.  e. ;  Balthazar  is  the  oldest,  Caspar,  the  beardless 
youth ;  in  our  play,  as  in  the  Passion  of  Arnould  Creban,^  the 
order  is  reversed. 

Tliere  is  no  indication  that  the  three  kings  returned  home 
by  boat,  as  in  the  lAaj  of  Creban,  nor  any  development  of  the  idea 
of  the  kiss  of  peace  exchanged  by  the  three  kings,  as  in  the  MS.  of 
Arras.     The  speeches,  in  our  mystery,  are  shorter  than  in  the 

^Le  MysUre  de  la  Passion,  Texte  du  ms.  697  de  la  Bib.  d^ Arras,  public  par 
Jules-Marie-Richard,  1893. 

-Myst^res  ineddts  du  15e  siecle,  Achille  Jubinal,  1837. 

"Le  Mystere  de  la  Passion,  par  Gaston  Paris  et  Gaston  Raynaud,  1878. 
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earlier  plays,  the  longest  speech  consisting  of  only  twenty-nine 
lines.     The  lyric  element  appears  strongly,  also,  much  more  so, 
however,  in  the  second  of  the  two  mysteries  than  in  the  first.     In 
the  "Trois  Rois",  we  find  the  following  poetic  forms: 
Ballades : 

I-ines  22-54.      (Dialog).  Three  10-syll.     stanzas,  no  envoi,  8-7-7 
(aababbaa)    (ababbaa)    (ababbbb). 

Refrain :  "Que  nous  aurons  quelque  nouvellete". 
Lines  274-302.     Three  10-syll.  stanzas,  no  envoi,  10-10-9  (aabaabb 
ccc)    (aabaabbcbc)    (aabaabbcc). 

Refrain :    "Je  preside  sur  tout  homme  vivant". 
Lines  558-580.     (Dialog),     Three  10-syll.  stanzas,  no  envoi,  8-7-7 
(aabbccdd)    (abbccaa)    (abbbbaa). 

Refrain:    "N'oublie  pas  ton  humble  serviteur". 
Rondeaus : 
Lines  359-364.      (Dialog.)     Six  8-syll.  lines  (ababab). 

Refrain ;  C'est  grande  arrogance  venir 
Dans  votre  terre  sans  conge. 
Lines  528-534.      (Dialog).     Seven  8-syll.  lines  (abbbbba). 

Refrain;  "A  coup,  amys,  que  Ion  s'avance, 
L'Estoille  est  bien  loing  an  devant. 

'MORALITE,  ISIYSTERE^  ET  FIGURE  DE  LA  PASSION  DE  NOSTRE  SEKJ- 
^EITR,  JESUS  CHRIST.      NOMMEE,  ^''SECUNDUM  LEGEM  DEBET  MORl". 

The  two  known  copies  of  this  short  mystery  are  found  in  the 
Bib.  Nat.,  at  Paris,  one  being  in  printed  form  (Res.,  Yf,  14),  tlie 
other  in  manuscript  form  (Fr.  25,466).  The  "imprime"  is  de- 
scribed in  the  catalog  of  the  Librarv,  as  follows:  "Attribue  a 
Jean  d'Abundance.  L'ou^Tage  est  in-8,  cliaque  feuillet  encadre 
dans  un  cartouche,  grave  de  format  in-fol".  The  binding  is  full 
calf,  88  pages  2356  lines,  size  32x24  centimeters,  gilded  edges  and 
trimmings.  Printed  at  Lyons,  by  Benoist  Rigaud  (not  dated). 
The  above-mentioned  "cartouches"  are  embellished  with  numer- 
ous emblems  of  the  Passion.  In  the  center  of  the  frontispiece 
ji^'  a  cut  of  Christ,  crucified,  with  Mary  Magdelene  on  the  left,  and 
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Saint  John  and  the  Virgin  on  the  right.     Below  the  cut  is  the 
inscription : 

"Pecheur !  tu  le  vois  mort,  ce  Dieu  qui  t'a  fait  naistre, 
Sa  mort  est  ton  ouvrage  et  devient  ton  appui, 
Dans  cet  exces  d'Amour  tu  dois  au  moins  connoitre 
Que  s'il  est  mort  pour  toy,  il  faut  vivre  pour  lui". 
The  manuscript  copy  is  26.5x19  centimeters,  bound  in  green 
morocco,  the  title  in  gold,  liorizontally  across  the  front,"     "Mor. 
S.  La  Pass.  De  N.  Seig.  J.  Ch."     The  first  and  last  nine  leaves 
are  of  paper,  in-4 ;  the  leaves  numbered  10  to  33  are  parchment. 
Two  columns  to  the  page,  30  to  40  lines  in  a  column.    Handwrit- 
ing of  the  second  half  of  the  XVIth  century.    Attributed,  wrong- 
fully, in  the  catalog  of  manuscripts  to  Hugenin  de  Bregilles.^  The 
manuscript  is  very  evidently  a  copy  of  the  "imprime",  with  cor- 
rections. 1  ^i||| 

M.  Edouard  Fournier^  gives  the  date  of  this  piece  as  1544, 
without  any  comments.  In  the  absence  of  more  information,  this 
date  can  be  accepted. 

The  main  source  of  the  play  is  one  of  the  different  texts  of 
the  well  known  Latin  sermon,  "Secundum  legem  debet  mori" :  The 
author,  in  addition,  has  evidently  drawn  upon  various  mysteries, 
accessible  to  him,  and  likewise  from  the  store  of  popular  poetry 
of  his  time.  This  question  is  discussed  at  some  length  by  M. 
Roy,  who  has  reproduced  the  Dennis  Roce  edition  of  the  Latin 
sermon,  and,  in  addition,  has  given  a  four  page  summary  of  the 
present  piece;  nothing,  at  present,  can  be  added  to  this  informa- 
tion, given  by  M.  Roy. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  piece  should  be  styled  a 
"mystere"  or  a  "moralite"  is  open  to  discussion.  Authorities 
differ  in  their  terminology.  The  term  "mystere"  seems  more 
fitting,  perhaps,  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  brevity  of  the 
piece  and  the  use  of  abstractions  as  "personnages",  it  resembles 

^Cf.     Emile  Roy,  Mystere  de  la  Passion  en  France,  p.  446. 
^Loc.  cit. 
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a  mystery  more  tlian  it  does  a  morality.  It  possesses  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  "Proces  de  Paradis",  and,  in  its  entirety, 
might  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  "joiirnees"  of  a  passion  play. 
A  further  discussion  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  piece 
would  be  superfluous  here,  as  the  main  points  of  interest  have 
already  been  presented  by  M.  Roy. 

As  has  already  been  said,  Jean  d'Abundance,  a  poet  of  con- 
siderable ability  himself,  has  made  free  use  of  the  popular  poetry 
of  his  day.  A  large  part  of  the  mystery  has  been  written  in  po- 
etic form,  ballades,  rondeaus,  triolets,  etc.,  being  frequent.  In 
some  cases,  even,  tlie  dialog  is  carried  on  in  these  forms,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  classification.  Some  of  the  speeches  are 
composed  of  single  lines,  taken  here  and  there  from  the  refrains 
and  striking  verses  in  the  popular  collections  of  verse;  these  are 
welded  together,  and  fitted  into  the  dialog  with  considerable  skill. 
The  following  principal  forms  of  poetry  are  found : 

Rondeaus : 

Lines  186-240.     (Dialog).    Five  10-syll.  stanzas,  8-7-7-7-5  (abaaa 

bab)    (abbbbcc)    (ababbcc)    (ababbcc)    (abccb). 

Refrain;  "Mon  Filz,  mon  tout,  mon  soulas  et  ma  joye, 

Mon  coeur,  mon  bien,  mammour,  mon  souvenir". 

Lines  247-252.     Six  8-syll.  lines  (ababab). 

Refrain;  "Voicy  I'enfant,  voicy  la  mere; 
Voicy  L'innocent  proprement". 
Lines  257-285.     Two  rondeaus  alternating   in  the  dialog.    (1)  ; 

Three  8-syll.  stanzas,  4-5-5  (abaa)   (abbaa)   (abbaa). 

Refrain ;  "Comme  femme  desconfortee". 
(II)  ;  Three  8-syll.  stanzas,  5-5-5  (abbaa)    (abbaa)    (abbaa). 

Refrain ;  "Helas,  Dieu  te  vueille  estre  en  aA  de". 
Lines  421-428.     (Dialog).     Seven  8-syll.  lines  (abaaaba). 

Refrain;  "Allons,  mon  filz,  devant  justice". 
Lines  676-688.     Three  8-syll.  stanzas,  5-4-4  (abbaa)    (aabb). 

(aabb). 

Refrain;  "Que  mon  filz  meure,  j'en  appelle". 
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Lines  1184-1199.     (Dialog).    Four  10-syll.  stanzas,  4-4-4-4  (abba) 
(abab)    (abba)    (abba). 

Kefrain;  "O  mattere  de  grande  consequence, 
Frere  trescber,  vous  avez  entendu, 
Comme  a  este  le  judgment  rendu 
Par  ces  deux  cy,  de  mortelle  sentence". 
Lines  1930-1945.     (Dialog).     Four  8-syll.  stanzas,  4-4-4-4  (abba) 
(abab)    (abba)    (abba). 

Refrain;  "Or  ca,  de  par  tous  les  grans  diables, 
Coquelicoq,  alleluya ! 
Quel  malheur  esse  qu'il  ya, 
Pour  empescher  gens  si  notables? 
Lines  2067-2081.     (Dialog).     Three  8-syll.  stanzas,  4-4-6   (abba) 

(abab)   (abbaab).  i 

Refrain ;  "Ce  n'est  pas  jeu  d'une  plumette,  I 

Le  premier  coup  vaut  tousjours  deux".  j 

Tjnes  2117-2137.    Four  10-syll.  stanzas,  5-6-5-5  (aabba)    (aabaab)  | 

(aabba)   (aabba). 

Refrain;  "O  vous  humains,  qui  passez  ceste  voye,  ; 

Entendez  cy,  que  chascun  de  vous  voye,  ; 

S'il  est  douleurs  pareille  a  la  mienne,  1 

A  tout  le  moins  faut  il  qu'il  vous  souvienne  } 

Que  Dieu  pour  vous  son  filz  mourir  envoye". 

Lines  2175-2191.     (Dialog).     Four  8-syll.  stanzas  4-4-4-4   (abba) 

(abab)    (abba)    (abba).  j 

Refrain;  "Or,  vienne  cy,  nature  humaine, 

Quant  elle  se  voudra  baigner,  ' 

S'elle  voit  qu'elle  y  puisse  gaigner  i 

Pour  sa  lepre  estre  faicte  saine".  ; 

Triolets :  \ 

Lines  186-193.     Eiglit  10-syll.  lines  (abaaabab)  ' 

Refrain ;  "Mon  Filz,  mon  tout,  mon  soulas  et  ma  joye,  ■ 

Mon  coeur,  mon  bien,  mamour,  mon  souvenir".  ; 

Lines  1465-1472.     Eight  2-syll.  lines  (abaaabab).  j 

I 

I 
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Refrain ;  "Tresdoux, Seigneurs". 

Lines  1561-1568.      (Dialog).     Eight  8-syll,  lines  (abaaabab). 

Refrain;  "Je  doy  mourir,  selon  la  loy, 

Que  tout  le  peuple  ne  perisse". 
Lines  1885-1892.     (Dialog).    Eight  8-syll.  lines  (abaaabab). 

Refrain;  "A  Dieu,  chere  mere  et  amye, 

A  Dieu,  mon  cher  filz,  gratieux". 
Lines  1996-2003.     (Dialog).    Eight  8-syll.  lines  (abaaabab). 

Refrain;  "Tenez,  villain,  tenez,  tenez, 

Hardiment,  ribaut,  hardiment". 
Ballades : 
Lines     1502-1525.      (Dialog).       Three   10-syll.      stanzas,     8-8-8 

(abbcedde)   (abbbabba)   (aabaaaab). 

Refrain;  "Or  est  present  ce  mot  verifle 

Que  tons  ont  dit,  qu'il  soit  crucifie; 
Chascune  loy  a  sa  mort  se  consent". 
Lines  1595-1611.     Four  8-syll.  stanzas,  5-4-4-4   (abbcc)      (aabb) 

(aabb)   (aabb). 

Refrain;  "Qui  luy  donne  remission". 
Lines  1612-1656.    Five  8-syll.  stanzas,  9-9-9-9-9  (aabaabbcc). 

Refrain;  "Helas,  Sire,  misericorde". 
Lines  1742-1778.     Three  10-syll.  stanzas,  with  e»voi,  11-11-11-4 

( aababbccdcd )   ( abab ) . 

Refrain ;  "Par  toutes  cours  a  este  dit  ainsi, 

Selon  la  loy  il  doit  recevoir  mort". 
Lines  1861-1884.    Three  10-syll.  stanzas,  8-8-8  (ababcdcd). 

Refrain;  "Ha,  ha,  mon  enfant,  voicy  la  departie". 
Lines  2034-2067.     Three  10-syll.  stanzas,     with     envoi,     8-8-8-4 

(ababbcba)   (abab). 

Refrain ;  "Et  par  ce  sang  je  seray  faicte  saine". 

Lais : 

Lines  39-117.  Nine  stanzas,  10-syll.  and  4-syll.,  10-7-9-9-9-9- 
8-9-9;  the  10-line  stanza  (aaaabbbbaa) ,  the  7-line  (aabbbba),  the 
8-line  (aaabbbba),  all  the  9-line  stanzas  (aaaabbbba). 
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Lines  456-524.  Twelve  stanzas,  10-syll.  and  4  sylL,  6-6-6-6-6- 
6-7-6-6-6-6-3;  all  the  6-line  stanzas  (aaabbb),  the  7-line  (aaaabbb), 
the  3-line  (aaa). 

Lines  581-628.  Twelve  stanzas,  8-syll.  and  4-sjlL,  4-4-4-4-4-4- 
4  4-4-4-4-4;  the  first  seven  (abab),  the  last  five  (abba). 

Lines  1048-1087.  Four  stanzas,  10-syll.  and  4-syll.,  10-10-10- 
10  (aaabaaabba). 

Lines  2263-2298.  Four  stanzas,  8-syll.  and  4-syll.,  9-9-9-0 
i  aabaabbaa). 

A  few  other  poetical  forms  resembling  lais  are  found,  such 
as  in  lines  798-877,  1801-1860,  2325-2356,  etc.,  but  they  are  faulty 
in  construction  and  irregular. 

The  lack  of  fixity  in  the  ortliography  of  the  XVIth  century  is 
well  illustrated  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  spelling  as  found 
in  the  "imprime"  and  in  the  manuscript.  It  would  appear  as  if 
the  copyist  of  the  manuscript  had  had  the  "imprime"  at  hand, 
and  had  deliberately  changed  the  spelling  of  as  many  words  as 
possible.  He  seems  often  to  follow  no  definite  rule  as  to  the 
printed  reproduction  of  a  sound,  except  that  the  correct  form  is 
the  one  not  found  in  the  "imprime".  Credit  should  be  given  him 
in  that  he  has  corrected  skillfully  the  faulty  versification  and 
wording  of  the  "imprime",  but  many  of  his  corrections  in  the 
spelling  appear  simply  as  an  attempt  to  display  his  erudition. 
I'requeutly  in  the  "imprime",  where  the  same  word  is  spelled  dif- 
ferently in  two  different  passages,  he  simply  reverses  the 
spelling.  This  intentional  search  for  variants  in  spelling  adds 
to  the  value  of  the  comparative  study.  Below  are  given  a  few  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  various  combinations  of  vowels  and 
consonants.  The  spelling,  as  given  in  the  "imprime",  is  placed 
first,  united  b}^  a  dash  to  the  spelling  in  the  manuscript.  A  few 
variations,  as  shown  by  the  rime  in  the  "imprime"  are  also  given, 
indicated  by  the  usual  symbol  for  rime  ( :)  : 
(a).  dessages,-dessaiges,  naige-nage,  avantage-avantaige,  cour- 
age-couraige,  j 'enrage- j'enraige. 
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(an-eu).     teudresse-tandresse,  sante-seute,    ran(;on-reiis<m,     iiian- 

geray-mengeray,  doiilent-doulant,  louange-louenge,  ancien-encien, 

ennemy-anemy,  danger-denger,  assistance-assistence,  enuuy-annuy, 

despaudu-despendu,  I'on-len,  men-mon  (my),  volonte-Yelente. 

(e)  guary-guery,  appertenir-appartenir,  permettre-parmettre,  de- 

clairons-declarons,  larmes :  teriiies,  Pair :  parler,  sces-scays,  nenny- 

nainy,  scais-scez,  peine-paine,  mettre:  maistre,  faietes:  estes,  fait: 

effect,  maistre:  cognoistre,  c'est:  de^oit,  droict:  plaisait,  Achilles: 

jamais,  cognoistre-parestre,  remede-remyde :  ayde,  femme-fame. 

(eu).     coeur-cuer,  oeuvre-euvre,  diieil-diiel,  dueil-deul,  veux-veiil, 

veux-vueil,  ploiireray-pleureray,  seul :  dueil. 

(ie).     bref-brief,  grief-gref,  chere-chiere,  mattere-iiiattiere,  pesclie- 

peschie,  laisser-laissier,  jiige-jugie,  baille-baillie, 

(i).     derive-dirive,  souffreroye-souffriroye,  medecine-medicine,  eu- 

fermete-infirmitc,  diet :  diiit,  clioisir :  ponvoir. 

(o).     procliaine-pruchaine,  esprove-espruve,  trove-truve,  abimde: 

profunde,    moiirir-morir,      voulentiers-volentiers,      douloureuse- 

doloreuse,  siibtil-soiibtil,     sauverains-sonverains,     pauvre-pDUYre, 

I>arqTioy-ponrqiioy,       profonde-parfonde,        recongnoisiez  recoug- 

noissiez. 

(oi).     oiivr-oir,       ouv-ov,  ovez-oez,        vovla-vela,        moins-mains. 

despoille:  patroille,  moins:  mains:  liiimains. 

(y).     mori-mory,    soyent-soient,    die-dye,    moyen-moleii,     Israel- 

Ysrael. 

Consonants. 

(f).     afin-affin,  affin-afin,  captifz-captis. 

( li )  -     abandonee-liabandonee,  Dabraliam-Dhabraham,  apprender- 

api^rehander. 

(1).     veiit-veiilt,  yeiix-yeiilx,  beau-beaiilx,  voiiloir-voiilloir,  helas- 

bellas,  seulle-seiile,  piipilles-pupiles,  appele-appelle,  ce  (juil-ce  qui. 

(n,  mouillee).     begnin:  venin,  digne:  medecine,  opinion-oppign- 

ion,  punition-piignicion,    cogneii-congneu,    moins-moings,    doint- 

doingt,  vienne-viengne,  un-nng. 
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(p,    b).     condemnation-conclempnacion,    sepmaiue-semaine,    ap- 

prins-aprins,  catif-captif,  souz-soiibz,  absoubz :  nous. 

(<^>  Q?  g?  ch).     guarison-garison,     reguardez-regardez,     dict-dist, 

mettez-mectez,  provocqiie-provoqiie,    liqueur-licqueiir,    execution- 

excecution,  miirtrisse-murtrice,    cherclieray-chercheray,    oncques- 

onc,  avecques-avec. 

(s,  5,  z).     sententie-sentencie,  consideration-concideracion,  paci- 

ence-passiance,  ce-se  (this),  §a-sa     (here),    esbas-esbastz,  confis- 

confitz,  sainctes-saintz,  dictz :  jadis,     sceust-sceut,     detresse-des- 

tresse,  masles :  ronchez. 

(t,  d).     grand-grant,    gart-gard,    pied-piet,    confort-conford,  re- 

prent-reprend. 

(Doublets),     loyal-leal,     lavaition-lavoison,       ensuyvir-ensuivre, 

s'ensuit-s'ensive,  es-aus. 

LE  TESTAMENT   DE  CARMENTRANT. 

The  text  from  which  the  copy  of  this  farce  is  taken  is  found 
in  the  Bib.  Nat.,  at  Paris  (Res.  Yf,  4,658).  The  original  copy 
came  from  the  library  of  the  late  Baron  de  Rothschild  (No.  1086). 
An  edition  of  forty-two  copies  was  printed  from  this  copy,  in 
1830,  by  Messrs.  Giraud  and  Veinant.  The  book  is  bound  in  blue, 
with  gold  trimmings.  Size,  7.6x10  centimeters,  fifteen  pages, 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  lines.  At  the  end  is  found  the  sen- 
tence: "Finis,  compose  par  Abundance,  a  grant  haste".  Thru 
an  error  in  binding,  the  leaf,  Biii,  instead  of  Bii,  follows  the  leaf, 
B. 

The  piece  shows  signs  of  the  above  mentioned  "grant  haste", 
and  has  small  literary  merit.  While  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  most 
of  the  farces  of  the  period,  it  cannot  be  compared  to  the  other 
farce  of  d'Abundance,  "La  Cornette". 
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LE  JOYEULX  MISTERE  DES  TROIS  ROIS. 

A      DIX-SEPT     PERSONNAGES^     COMPOSE      PAR     JOHAN      D'ABONDANCE, 

BAZOCHIEN  ET  ROYAL-NOTAIRE  DE  LA  VILLE  DU 

PONT  ST.  ESPRIT. 

PERSON  N  AGES. 

Le  Messagier,  ITerode, 

Gaspard,  IjG  Premier  Arcliier, 

Melchior,  Le  Second  Arcliier, 

Balthazard,  Passe-par-tout, 

Bonne  Foy,  Zoroaster, 

Le  Vilain,  Addemagus, 

Braclms,  Joseph, 

Tritonius,  Nostre  Dame, 


L'Ange. 


(le  messagier)^ 

1     Le  coeur  toujours  dure^ 

Quand  11  a  sa  cure 

Envers  Jesus-christ. 

La  sainte  Ecriture 
5     Cest  nostre  pature 

Du  coeur  louverture, 

Comme  par  ecrit 

Le  prophete  diet, 

Amplement  deduit, 
10     Comme  vous  orrez. 

Ne  mener  nul  bruit 

Ains  prenez  deduit 

En  paix  vous  tenez; 

Si  vous  murmurez 
15     Soyez  asseurez 

Que  nous  en  irons. 

Icy  vous  lairons ; 

Pour  ce,  vous  prions, 


'The  prolog  of  "Le  Messagier'',  found  in  lines  37-47,  was  probably  placed 
here,  at  the  beginning  of  the  mystery,  in  the  original  MS. 

"No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  original  tex',  except  in  the  punctuation. 
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Tant  que  nous  pouvons,  \ 

20     O  noble  assistance  I 

Faites  nous  silence.  • 

CASPAR^  Roy  de  Tarre. 
Depuis  laage  du  beau  regne  dore,  I 

Tant  decore,  si  doux,  si  modere,  \ 

Nay  vu  le  terns  tel  qu'il  est  maintenant;  j 

25     Tout  est  possible,  tout  est  bien  tenipere,  i 

Paix  est  partout  sans  en  nue  ne  tourment  \ 

Le  terns  serain  sans  bruis,  nes  ne  vent,  , 

Lentendement  me  dit  en  verite  \ 

Que  nous  aurons  quelque  nouvellete.  ' 

:melchior.  Roy  (VArnhic.  ; 

30     Onques  ne  vit  le  terns  si  arreste  j 

Ne  tant  d'etoille  an  Zodiaque  affixes,  i 

Quoy  vous  diriez  que  sommes  en  este, 
Paix  et  sante,  ces  vertus  tant  propices, 
Quand  je  contemple  les  celestes  edifices 

35     Les  etoiles  rendant  si  grande  clarte, 
Bref,  nous  aurons  quelque  nouvellete. 

BALTHAZARD,  Roy  (Ic  Hdhd} 
MISTERE   DES  TROIS  ROIS= 

LE  MESSAGIER. 

Chrestiens,  qui  desirez  ramour 
De  Jesus-cbrist,  notez  nos  diets. 


40     Car  ils  sont  de  grande  valour. 

Sans  y  trouves  aucuns  redis 
Le  beau  mistere  des  trois  rois ; 
Pour  ce,  que  vos  coeurs  sont  reduits 
45     Nous  ecouter  pour  cette  fois, 
Ne  craignez  froidure 
Non  pas  passer  terns  ne  redis. 

( Baltazard. ) 


^The  name  of  this  speaker  should  be  after  line  47;  his  speech  begins  with  | 

the  line  "Depuis  memhrot  et  du  regne  ninus.'''  , 

^This  heading,  together  with  the  following  twelve  lines,  belongs  in  the  orig-  ; 

inal  MS.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  mystery.  ■ 
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Depuis  membrot  et  dii  regne  niniis 
Nay  veu  le  monde  en  tell  tranquilite, 
50     Mars  regnant  fort  siir  grans  et  menus 
Et  maiutenant  n'est  que  prosperite, 
II  n'est  discord,  ne  contrariete 
Fors  union  en  I'universite, 
Brief,  nous  aurons  quelque  nouvellete, 

GASPARD,  a  son  servitcur. 

55     II  m'est  venu  en  vollente, 
Ronne  foy,  d'aller  enquerir 
Et  pnr  le  monde  tant  querir 
Que   trouvons  I'enfant  qui  est  ne ; 
Certain  suis  qu'il  est  destin6 

60     Roy  des  Juifs,  de  tout  Israel. 
BONNE  FOY^  serviteur. 
Onques  je  ne  vis  le  tems  tel 
Pour  aller  aux  champs  plus  propice. 
Pour  ce,  Sire,  sans  prejudice, 
Si  de  marcher  avez  vouloir, 

65     Le  coeur  ne  vous  en  doit  douloir 
D'entreprendre  votre  voyage. 

GASPARD. 

Allons  doncques  de  bon  courage, 
A  ce,  il  te  faut  estre  sage 
Pour  scavoir  le  chemin  enquerre, 
70     Car  nous  ne  scavons  pas  la  terre, 
Pour  ce,  nous  pourrions  bien  faillir. 

BONNE  FOY. 

Je  vay  ce  lourdaut  assaillir 
Qui  le  chemin  nous  monstrera, 
Dieu  gard! 

LE  VILAIN. 

75     Dioz  voz  chadeley  ! 

BONNE  FOY. 

Mon  amy,  monstre  moy  le  vray 
Chemin  qui  va  en  Bethleem. 

LE  VILAIN. 

Fraud,  vous  venie  de  bien  loing, 
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Vons  n'estes  pas  de  cy  pay, 
80     Vous  me  faites  tout  esbay. 

Quand  io  vous  vey  tant  fevragos 
Nentra  pas  en  nostre  villagos 
Vous  noz  favia  de  pour  movi. 

BONNE  FOY. 

Oh,  je  te  prie,  mon  amy, 
85     Ne  me  fais  plus  si  arrester, 

Veuille  moy  le  chemin  monstrer 
De  Bethleem  incontinent. 

LE  VILAIN, 

Certes  le  premier  jour  de  I'an 
J'espousay  nostrau  ja  cometan. 

BONNE  FOY. 

90     Or  va,  en  mal  au  dieu  ta  mette, 
Tu  ne  fais  icy  que  resver. 

LE  VILAIN. 

Et  que  vo  dire  que  I'hyver 

Un  tant  grand  froid  de  parade. 

BONNE  FOY. 

Jay  trouve  un  homme  eslourdy 
95     En  luy  il  n'y  a  nul  fondement. 

GASPARD. 

Allons,  allons,  joyeusement, 
Cil  qui  tout  fit  nous  conduire. 
Pose, 
MELCHIOR,  Roy. 
Long  temps  y  a  que  mon  coeur  a 
Desir  d'aller  en  Betlil6em ; 

100     Pour  ce,  Braclius,  frais  qu'il  y  a 
Apprestez  ce  que  fait  besoing, 
Car  le  cbemin  est  assez  loing 
A  gens  qui  ignorent  le  pays. 

BRACHUS,  serviteur. 
Sire,  estes  vous  tons  esbabys, 

105     Tout  vostre  bernage  est  japint, 
Si  de  partir  soudain  vous  plaist, 
Allons  pendant  qu'a^ons  beau  temps 

MELCHIOR. 

C'est  bien  diet,  mais  si  tu  mentens 
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II  te  faut  du  chemin  enquerre, 
110     Oil  qui  marche  en  estrange  terre 
Sans  scavoir,  il  n'est  pas  trop  sage. 

BEACHUS. 

Je  voy  en  ce  coing  et  passage 
Un  vilain  qui  me  monstrera 
Le  chemin,  ou  du  coups  aura, 
115     Si  j'i  devoys  laisser  la  vie, 

MELCHIOR. 

Garde  luy  faire  vilanie 
Mais  paries  k  luy  doucement. 
BRACHUS^  au  vilain. 
Mon  amy,  di  moy  promptement 
De  Bethleem  le  droit  chemin. 

LE  VILAIN. 

120     Parlo,  fraudi,  vos  dictes  bien 
Y  ny  a  pas  mes  d'uno  huchias, 
Vo  nusci  pa  seto  pissa 
En  vo  entrere  en  la  villa. 

MELCHIOR. 

Qu'est  ce  qu'il  diet? 

BRACHUS. 

125     II  me  rompt  toute  la  cervella, 

C'est  un  fol  qui  ne  scait  qu'il  diet. 

MELCHIOR. 

Or,  allons,  car  le  tems  nous  duit, 
Toujours  ce  grand  chemin  suivant. 
(Pose.) 

BALTHAZARD. 

J'ay  toujours  este  desirant 
130     Aller  voir  cet  enfant  qu'est  n6 : 

(3r,  sus !  que  tout  soit  ordonne 

Car  je  me  veux  mettre  en  la  voye; 

Jusques  je  le  voie 

Nauray  jamais  voie 
135     De  mon  appetit 

Jusques  le  petit 

Auray  veu  en  face, 

De  le  voir  c'est  tout  mon  desir. 

TRITONIUS. 
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Quand  sera  vostre  bon  plaisir 
140     De  partir  tout  est  en  bon  poinct 
Et  n'y  failliray  d'un  seul  poinct, 
Marchons  quand  bon  vous  seniblera; 
Qu'attent  on? 

BALTHAZARD. 

Qui  nous  eonduira 
145     Veu  que  ne  savons  le  sentier. 

TRITONIUS. 

Je  voy  un  homme  qui  volontiers, 
Comme  croy,  le  nous  monstera. 
Mon  amy,  il  ne  te  deplaira, 
Je  te  prie  que  me  convoie 
150     Ou  bien  que  me  monstres  la  voie 
Pour  droit  en  Bethleem  aller. 

LE  VILAIN. 

Jamais  ne  vis  diable  d'Enfer 
En  ma  via  plus  machera; 
Allarma !  ma  vo  emporta, 
155     Bonnes  gens  fay  lo  reta, 

Allarma !  jo  ni'en  vay  morir ! 

TRITONIUS. 

Escoute,  escoute,  mon  amy, 
Naie  peur. 

LE  VILAIN. 

Allarma!  allarma! 
160     Allarma ! 

TRITONIUS. 

Voila  grand  malbeur 

De  ce  lourdaut  que  j'ai  veu  la. 

BALTHAZARD. 

Scais  tu  qu'il  y  a,  laissons  le  la, 
S'il  sesbayt  ce  n'est  merveille, 
165     Car  onques  nation  pareille 
Je  pense  qu'il  n'a  jamais  veu. 

LE  VILAIN. 

Jes  la  tifetafe  au  cu 
De  cely  Bey  tant  macbera, 
Fraudi,  jo  biey  cuda  vola 
170     Je  ne  set  ou  quand  jo  tes  vio. 

(Pose.) 
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GASPARD. 

J'aporcois  aiipres  de  ce  lieu 
Grand  bruit,  va  tost  voir  que  c'est. 

BONNE  FOY. 

Si  Tepee  ne  me  degoit 

Se  sauray  bientost  qu'est  cella. 

GASPARD. 

175     Sans  bruit  mener,  va  tout  beau,  va. 
BONNE  FOY,  a  Melcliior. 

Seigneur,  le  Dieu  que  tout  crea 

Vous  tienne  en  sante  et  gran  joie, 

Mon  seigneur  devers  vous  m'envoye 

Qui  va  en  IJetlileeui  tout  dr(»it, 
180     Et  est  parti  vers  eet  endroit 

Cherelier  Fen f ant  de  nouveau  n6. 

MELCHIOR. 

Aussi  ay  je  habandonne 
Mon  palais  Royal  et  mes  biens, 
D'autant  que  loyal  je  le  tiens 
185     Salue  le  sans  vilannie, 

Presente  luy  ma  compaignie, 
Mes  gens,  mon  bien,  a  son  plaisir. 

BONNE  FOY. 

D'autres  ehoses  il  na  desir, 

Je  luy  vols  faire  le  rapport. 
190     Seigneur,  un  roy  puissant  et  fort  I 

Et  sur  de  votre  intention, 

Et  s'en  va  a  la  region 

De  Judee  eomme  vous  faites,  ^ 

II  ma  diet  que  les  saints  prophetes 
195     Avoient  ja  predit  le  voyage. 

GASPARD.  , 

Allons  a  eulx,  prenons  courage. 
Car  belle  chose  est  compagnie. 

BONNE  FOY.  ] 

Offert  vous  a,  sans  vilainnie,  ■ 

Et  sa  personne  et  tout  son  bien.  ; 

GASPARD.  i 

200     Quand  aux  biens  qu'esse  ce  n'est  rien  < 

Mais  Tamour  toutes  ehoses  passe.  i 
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MELCHIOB. 

Celui  qui  les  astres  compasse 
Vous  doint  sante  et  longue  vie ! 
Et  a  vous  en  ce  point  le  fasse 
205     De  tres  bon  coeuv  je  luy  supplie. 

(Pose.) 

BALTHAZARD. 

Tretonius,  qu'est  que  je  vois? 
Qui  sont  tant  de  gens  assemblez? 

TRITONIUS. 

Cher  Sire,  un  pen  done  attendez, 
De  leur  estat  je  vois  enquerre. 

BALTHAZARD. 

210     Or,  marche  et  n'arreste  guerre 

Et  sachez  qu'els  gouts  sont  ceulx  la. 

LE  VILAIN. 

Tu  me  semble  un  diable  empena 
Je  n'ay  garde  de  t'aprochi^. 

TRITONIUS,  a,  Gaspard  et  Melchior. 
Seigneur,  celui  qui  tout  gouverne 
215     Vous  doint  joye  et  prosperity ! 
Pour  vous  dire  la  verity, 
Monseigneur  m'a  ici  transmis 
Pour  scavoir  si  estes  amys 
Et  quelle  voie  vous  tenez. 

GASPARD. 

220     Devers  lui  vous  entournerez, 
De  par  nous  le  saluerez 
Et  lui  direz  que  deux  roys  sommes 
Qui  en  ce  chemin  my  nous  sommes 
Pour  aller  tout  droit  en  Judee. 

MELCHIOR. 

225     Qui,  car  c'est  la,  la  contree 

Ou  est  n6  I'enfant  gracieux, 

Pour  ce,  sil  est  intentieux 

Y  aller,  nous  deux  lui  ferons 

Compagnie,  et  la  nous  verrons 
230     L'enfant  que  nous  allons  querrant. 

TRITONIUS. 

Je  m'en  vay  vers  lui  tout  courant 
Lui  dire  votre  volont6. 
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Cher  Sire,  d'haute  auctorite, 

Onqiies  ne  vistes  tel  desduit, 
235     Car  eeux  la  qui  faisoient  le  bruit 

Sont  deux  rois  de  fagon  notable, 

Et  vont,  la  chose  est  veritable, 

Comme  vous  en  Bethleem  droict, 

Et  mont  diet  que  s'il  vous  plaisait 
240     A  leur  compagnie  venir, 

A  Taller  et  au  venir. 

Pour  certain  ne  vous  faudront  point; 

lis  sont  venus  tres  bien  apoint. 

Autre  chose  je  ne  desire, 
245     Allons  a  eux  tout  d'une  tire, 

L'heure  me  tarde  que  ny  suis. 

Seigneur  de  bonte  et  haut  pris, 

Dieu  a  ce  voisse  en  tout  votre  honneur! 

GASPARD. 

Seigneur,  en  tout  bien  est  compris, 
250     Dieu  nous  doient  k  tons  trois  bonheur 
Et  mais  que  n'en  ayez  douleur 
Declarer  nous  voire  origine. 

BALTHAZARD. 

De  Saba  J'ai  tout  le  regime, 
Et  du  lieu  suis  Roy  couronne. 

GASPARD. 

255     De  Tarse  je  fus  ordonne 

Roy,  de  ma  premiere  jeunesse. 

MELCHIOR. 

D'Arabie  par  ma  prouesse 

Je  tiens  le  royaume  autentique. 

GASPARD. 

Puisque  notre  esprit  s'explique 
260     Je  croy  que  cest  vouloir  divin 
De  suivre  tres  tons  en  chemin 
Et  d'une  mesme  volonte; 
Ne  reste  que  n'avons  clarte 
Pour  jusqu'en  ce  lieu  nous  conduire. 

MELCHIOR. 

265  Au  departir  j'ai  veu  reluire 
Une  etoille,  que  en  lumiere 
Sur  toutes  porte  la  banniere. 
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BALTHAZARD. 

Elle  est  devant  nous  de  pas  cent, 
Suivons  la,  c'est  nostre  guidon. 

GASPARD. 

270     Quel  resplendeur ! 

MELCHIOR. 

Le  beau  Brandon ! 

BALTHAZARD. 

Elle  est  plus  luisante  que  le  jour, 
Faire  ne  faut  plus  long  ce  jour. 
(Pose.) 

HERODE  commence. 

Haut  Empereur,  Monarque  primitif, 

275     Sublimatif,  par  tout  dominatif, 

Doute,  craint  sur  terre  et  sur  mer, 
Sur  tons  vivans  je  suis  imperatif, 
Superlatif  si  puissant  ne  clietif 
N'est  contre  moy;  car  je  dois  douiiner, 

280     Et  qui  voudra  contre  mon  veuil  regner 
Exterminer  le  feray  prompteuient, 
Chef,  bras  et  jambes,  et  tout  le  demeurant, 
Je  preside  sur  tout  bomme  vivant. 
De  mes  ancestres  ne  suis  derivatif 

285     Car  mon  motif  est  un  vray  conjonctif 

Du  haut  Plioebus,  duquel  me  puis  uommer, 
Tel  rarchiva  qui  fut  mon  primitif, 
Et  Dedalus  fut  mon  frere  a<loptif ; 
Teuza  de  couret  je  voulois  nommer 

290     Et  renommer;  je  feray  abismer 

Jusques  a  moy,  voila  soleil  levant, 
Ma  puissance  ne  se  pent  exprimer, 
Je  possede  sur  tout  homme  vivant, 
II  n  y  a  ne  Prince  au  monde  si  hatif 

295     Prenant  motif  si  faict  si  disjonctif 
A  mon  vouloir  que  ne  face  nier, 
Fui  de  Cohem,  de  ma  cassu  gentilz, 
Je  ne  lairray  ne  Juifs  ne  Gentilz 
Ains  monstreray  mon  titre  imperatif, 

300     Non  point  fitif,  sur  tons  dominatif, 

Princes  craintifs  soit,  a  pluye  on  vent, 
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\ 
Car  je  preside  siir  tout  liomme  vivant.  ] 

LE  PREMIER  ARCHER, 

Qui  seroit  cil  tant  arrogant 

Venir  contre  sa  majeste?  I 

305     Vous  qui  avez  authorite,  i 

Puissance,  sur  tons  les  liuniains,  ! 

Et  fussent  les  puissants  romains, 

Services,  ou  bien  Pompeius  ' 

Et  voire  IMarous  Tullius,  J 

310     Contre  vous  ne  pourroient  durer.  ; 

LE  SECOND  ARCHER. 

Qui  s'oseroit  avanturer  ; 

Venir  contre  votre  puissance  j 

Que  tout  ne  fut  mis  a  outrance?  j 
Tant  fust  il  puissant  ou  liardy, 

315     II  joueroit  a  Festourdy.  ] 
Fust  il  Hercules  ou  Jason, 

Conibien  qu'il  conquit  la  toison,  , 

Et  y  vint  le  fort  Acliilles  \ 

Ou  Hector,  ils  n'auroieut  janmis  \ 

320     Victoire  sur  votre  pouvoir. 

HERODE, 

A  tons  je  feray  assavoir 
Qu'il  n'est  pouvoir  semblable  an  mien. 
(Pose) 

PASSErARTOTTT,    Ldf/IKli.S   (VHi'Vode. 

Cliere  Sire,  maintenant  je  vien 
De  passer  le  tems  jus(iues  aux  cliamps, 
325     J'ay  veu  trois  Eois  moult  triomphaus  | 

Qui  vont  en  Rethleem  grand  erre.  1 

HERODE.  ] 

Quoy !  me  veuillent  ils  faire  guerre? 

Faites  les  ici  soudaiu  venir, 

Dictes  leur  pour  doux  souvenir  | 

330     Que  je  quiers  les  biens  festoyer. 

Si  je  fais  mais  gens  ralier 

Je  sauray  pourquoy  sont  venus 

Sur  ma  terre,  comme  incogneus, 
335     Sans  sauf  conduit  et  sans  licence,  i 

Marchands  a  tres  grande  puissance,  ] 

Sans  me  le  faire  assavoir,  i 
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lis  s'en  pourront  en  brief  douloir. 

PASSEPARTOUT^  aux  Rois. 
Seigneur,  je  vous  fais  assavoir 

340     De  par  Her  ode  le  grand  Roy 
D'Israel  et  de  la  Judee, 
QuMl  vous  plaise,  sans  demeuree, 
Venir  festoyer  avec  luy, 
Et  nayes  de  erainte  de  nulli, 

345     II  fera  a  trestout  grand  cbere. 

GASPARD. 

Se  nous  devious  tourner  arriere 
Dever  luy  irons  tout  batant. 

MELCHIOR. 

Peu  de  peine  ce  nen  est  guierre. 

BALTHAZARD, 

Noublions  pas  notre  lumiere. 
350     C'est  notre  guyde  seurement. 

MELCHIOR. 

Se  nous  devons  tourner  arriere 
Devers  luy  irons  tout  batant. 

PASSAPARTOUT,  d  Herode. 
Cher  Sire,  je  viens  promptement 
De  voir  les  trois  Rois  en  chemin 
355     Lesquels  sont  de  vouloir  benin 
Viennent  a  vous  joyeusement. 

HERODE. 

II  en  ira  bien  autrement 
Qu'il  ne  pensent  a  I'advenir. 

LE  PREMIER  ARCHER. 

C'est  grande  arrogance  venir 
300     Dans  votre  terre  sans  conge. 

LE  SECOND  ARCHIER. 

L'on  ne  scait,  qu'il  pent  survenir, 
C'est  a  eux  pauvrement  songe. 

LE  PREMIER  ARCHIER. 

C'est  grand  arrogance  venir 
Dans  votre  terre  sans  conge. 

HERODE. 

305     L'outrage  sera  bien  venge, 

De  ce  ne  faut  faire  doubtance. 
Passepartout,  sans  demeurance, 
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Va  ten  aux  Prestres  de  la  Loy, 

Aux  soubes,  eleves,  et  de  par  moy  i 

370     Fay  les  venir  incontinent. 

PASSEPARTOUT. 

Je  le  feray  subitement 

Et  seray  tantost  revenu, 

Je  trotte  le  pas  si  menu 

Plus  vite  que  ne  fait  le  vent. 
Aux  Prestres  de  la  Loy; 
375     Herode,  roy,  sur  tons  puissant, 

A  liast6  devers  vous  menvoye, 

Pensez  soubdain  prendre  la  voye, 

Long-temps  y  a  qu'il  vous  attend, 

II  y  a  quelques  cas  bien  grand 
380     Que  si  hastivement  vous  mande,  ' 

Mais  puisque  ainsi  commande 

Obey  sera  vrayement,  j 

ADDBMAGUS.  i 

Nous  y    serous  incontinent  I 

Luy  faisant  humble  reverance. 
Vont  au  Roy. 
385     Seigneur  de  haute  magnificence, 

Roy  sur  tons  ceux  qui  son  sur  terre, 

Nous  sommes  venus  a  grand  erre, 

Que  vous  plaist  il  nous  commander?  I 

HERODE.  \ 

Je  vous  ay  bien  voulu  mauder  i 

31)0     Pour  un  cas  que  au  coeur  me  touclie,  | 

C'est  que  trois  Eois  sans  demander  I 

Conge,  qui  est  a  moy  grand  reproche,  i 

Sont  venus  et  fait  leur  aproche, 

Et  que  pis  est,  ils  vont  disant 
395     Qu'il  est  ne  un  petit  enfant 

En  Bethleem,  B.C)j  de  Judee, 

Et  en  out  laisse  leur  contree 

Pour  illec  Taller  adorer ; 

Pour  ce,  il  faut  consider 
400     Que  la  verite  Ton  en  sache. 

OROASTER. 

Vous  scavez,  mais  ne  vous  faschez 
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A  la  verite  pure  dire, 

Qui  voudra  amplement  relire 

Les  diets  de  tous  les  grands  prophetes 
405     De  nos  vieux  peres  et  ancestres, 

II  doit  naitre  d'une  pucelle 

Un  Enfant  quonques  ne  fut  telle, 

Qui  sera  le  Roy  d' Israel, 

Nomme  sera  Emmanuel, 
410     Sur  tous  Rois  le  seul  donnateur. 

ADDEMAGUS, 

Regardes,  voicy  maints  autheurs, 

L'Ecriture  ne  pent  mentir, 

Cet  enfant  yei  doit  sortir 

De  David,  e'est  sa  geniture; 
415     Cela  est  la  verite  pure, 

Qu'il  sera  le  Roy  de  Judee, 

D'Israel  et  de  la  contr^e, 

Et  diet  encore  que  trois  rois 

D'orient  viendront  cette  fois 
420     En  Bethleem  pour  Fadorer ; 

Pour  ce,  a  bien  considerer 

La  teneur  de  la  prophetie, 

Je  cognois  quelle  est  accomplie 

Et  n'en  faictes  point  de  doubtance.  \ 

HERODE.  \ 

425     J'en  prendray  cruelle  vengeance.  i 

ZOROASTER.  i 

Ha!  Sire,  ayez  done  patience,  { 

En  ce  point  ne  faut  pas  oser  | 

Mais  benignement  adviser, 
Sortir  du  coeur  sa  volont^. 

HERODE 

430     Je  suis  de  coeur  tant  irrit6  ,i 

Onques  ne  fus  tant  detriste  I 

Ne  mys  en  si  tris  grand  esmoy. 

Y  auratil  un  Roy  sur  moy  ?  • 

Neuny,  par  ma  barbe  florie,  ; 

435     Car  il  lui  coustera  la  vie 

Ou  tout  mon  pouvoir  me  faudra. 
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ADDEMAGUS. 

Autrement  faire  conviendra, 
Sire,  et  plus  honnestement, 
Traiter  ces  Rois  benignement 
440     Et  de  semblant  n'en  faictes  point 

Puis,  quand  vous  verrez  votre  point, 
Usez  comme  vous  I'entendez, 

ZOROASTER. 

Si  s^avoir  le  vray  pretendez, 
Laissez  leur  faire  leur  chemin, 
445     Faictes  vous  courtois  et  benin, 
Dissimulez  votre  pensee 
Sans  que  la  toy  soit  offensee ; 
A  penseur  un  contrepenseur. 

ADDEMAGUS. 

Sire,  soyez  certain  et  seur, 
450     Que  si  vous  leur  faictes  outrage, 
Venir  vous  en  pourroit  dommage. 
Possible  quelque  desaroy. 

HERODE. 

Qui  s'accomparera  a  moy? 

Je  suis  bien  certain  qu'ils  nont  garde. 

ZOROASTER. 

455     Sire,  il  faut  que  bien  on  regarde 
Au  passe,  mais  qu'a  I'advenir. 
(Pose) 
PASSEPARTOUT,  a  Herode. 
Seigneur,  voicy  le  Roy  venir 
Avec  toute  magnificence. 

LE  PREMIER  ARCHIER. 

Sils  veulent  rien  contrevenir 
460     Onques  n'eurent  tell'  penitence. 

LE  SECOND  ARCHIER. 

Sil  convient  jouster  a  ouctrance 
Malheur  en  pourroit  survenir. 

GASPARD;,  a  Herode. 
En  Famour  vueille  maintenir 
Le  Roy  et  toute  sa  noblesse ! 

HERODE. 

465     Ains  bien  puissiez  vous  venir ! 
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MELCHIOR.  \ 

C'il  qui  scait  passe,  advenir,  ] 

Vous  garde  de  mal  et  oppresse ! 

A  vous  sommes  venus  sans  cesse, 

Vous  plaist  il  rien  nous  commander.  j 

HERODE.  I 

470     Je  vous  ay  bien  voulu  mander  I 

Seulement  pour  vous  demander  ! 

Que  vous  querez  en  cette  terre.  ] 

GASPARD. 

La  verite  ne  voulons  taire,  1 

Nous  allons  en  Betbleem  droit 
475     Voir  I'Enfant  qui  est  en  t-et  endroit. 
Est  ne  le  vray  Roy  de  Judee. 

MELCHIOR. 

II  ya  ja  mainte  journee  ; 

Que  nous  sommes  marcliants  aux  champs,  ' 

Et  portons  or,  mirrhe  et  encens 
480     Avec  beaucoup  d'autres  presens 

Pour  aller  I'Enfant  adorer.  | 

BALTHAZARD.  '  j 

Sans  avoir  crainte  de  Fbyver, 
Nous  aUons  en  cette  contree 

Adorer  le  Roy  de  Judee  \ 

485     Lequel  est  nouvellement  ne.  \ 

HERODE. 

Puisque  Tavez  determine,  ! 

Allez  y  et  vous  enquerez 
De  cet  Enfant,  dilijiemment, 
Et  retouruez  incontinent 
490     Par  icy  et  me  recitez 
La  verite ;  car  incite 

Je  suis  a  Taller  adorer,  , 

Et  i)ensez  de  le  festoior  •; 

Et  le  traiter  epulement.  ^ 

GASPARD.  I 

495     Cher  Sire,  a  Dieu  vous  command ! 

ZOROASTER.  ' 

Vous  dinerez?  ] 

MELCHIOR.  I 

Asseuremant  '  I 
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De  bon  gre  n'avons  pas  besoing. 

ADDBMAGUS.  , 

Et  voulez-vous  aller  si  loing 
500     Sans  manger? 

BALTHAZARD. 

A  votre  conge 

Nous  n'avons  pas  necessite. 

LB  VILAIN. 

Jeusso  bin  dina  volontie 
Qu'en  despit  de  la  folara 
505     Refusa  un  si  bon  repa, 

Par  ma  foy,  vous  nestes  pas  sage. 
S'en  vont  les  Rois. 

HBRODE. 

J'ay  cy  grand  dueil  en  mon  courage 
Que  vif  j'enraige 
De  ces  Rois  qui  vont  adorer 
510     Oet  enfant,  et  par  tout  nomme 
D'Israel  estre  le  vray  Roy. 

ADDBMAGUS. 

Sire,  n'en  ayez  nul  esmoy, 
Laissez  les  icy  revenir 
Pour  a  vos  desirs  parvenir 
515     Et  faire  votre  intention. 

ZOROASTBE. 

II  faut  user  de  fiction, 
Aucunes  fois  il  est  licite, 
Aprestez  tost  votre  exercite, 
Quand  yci  seront  de  retour, 
520     Allors,  leurs  monstreres  un  tour 
Qu'ils  n'ont  pas  encore  apris. 

HBRODE. 

Seray  je  mis  a  tel  mepris 
Qu'il  y  aye  un  Roy  sur  moy? 

LB  PREMIER  ARCHIER. 

Nous  le  mettrons  en  tel  deroy 
525     Que  jamais  ils  n'en  parleront. 

LB  SECOND  ARCHIER, 

Tres  bien  festoiez  ils  seront, 
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Mes  amys,  n'en  ayez  doubtance. 

(Pose) 

GASPARD. 

A  coup,  amys,  que  Ion  s'avance ! 
L'Estoille  est  bien  loing  au  devant. 

BONNE  FOY. 

530     Nous  y  serous  incontinent. 

MELCHIOR. 

Or  clieminons  legerement. 

BRACHUS. 

Nous  y  serons  en  un  moment. 

BALTHAZARD. 

L'Etoille  est  bien  loing  au  devant. 

TRITONIUS. 

A  coup !  amys,  que  Ion  s'avance ! 
535     Allons  de  coeur  joyeusement. 

JOSEPH. 

Je  vois  venir,  icy  devant, 
Grande  multitude  des  gens ; 
Nous  sommes  si  tres  indigens, 
Helas  !  s'ils  arrivoient  yci, 

540     En  ma  vie  neuz  tel  souci ; 

He !  dieu !  le  beautemps  que  voicy 
Et  laer  plein  de  serenite, 
Marie,  ma  mie,  en  verite, 
Yci  vient  grande  seigneurie, 

545     J'ay  au  coeur  grand  melancolie 
Que  nous  sommes  si  pauvrement. 

NOSTRE  DAME. 

II  faut  louer  dieu  humblement 
Et  en  tout  avoir  patience. 
Car  la  divine  providence . .   , . 
>50     Ne  nous  lairra  point  desoles-, 
Pour  ce,  vous  prie  que  consolez 
Envers  dieu  et  lame  et  Fesprit, 
Jamais  esperit  ne  perit 
Qui  en  luy  met  son  esperance. 

GASPARD. 

555     La  doict  estre  la  demeurance, 
Car  je  vois  I'etoille  arrestee. 
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MELCHIOR. 

AUons  tous  de  pure  pensee. 

GASPARD^  a  genoulx. 
Cest  vous  que  cherclions, 
Roy  d'Israel, 

560     Adorons,  vray  Emanuel, 
Fils  eternel  de  la  divinite 
Concu  sans  vice,  prenant  liumanite 
Pour  reparer  d'Adam  Fenorme  offence, 
Vra}'  dieu  et  lioiimie,  en  une  meme  essence, 

565     Je  t'adore  maintenant  de  bon  coeur, 
N'oublie  pas  ton  bumble  serviteur. 

MELCHIOR,  a  gcnoidx. 
Roy,  sur  les  rois  d'Israel  redempteur, 
Vray  protecteur  de  I'humaine  nature, 
Verbe  dlvin  qu'humaine  creature 
570     Ne  pent  comprendre,  et  qui  par  la  bonte 
As  voulu  naistre  en  cette  pauvrete, 
Je  t'adore  et  te  prie  de  bon  coeur, 
N'oublie  pas  ton  humble  serviteur. 

BALTHAZARD. 

Prince  des  princes,  des  seigneurs,  seigneurs, 
575     Promis  en  la  Loy  pour  sauvement, 

Je  t'adore  de  coeur  tres  humblement, 
Pere  eternel,  ne  virginellement, 
Regnant  sans  fin,  et  sans  commencement, 
Je  te  prie  et  requiers  de  bon  coeur, 
580     Noublie  pas  ton  humble  serviteur. 

LB  VILAIN. 

Petit  popu  fraudi  gae  merit, 
Bru  bru  brur, 

Bella  amia  lome  voudria  donna, 
Je  luy  bailleray  de  caillia 
585     D'une  bonna  peyla, 
Laissa  lo  me  emporta 
Pour  la  fraude  jo  I'amo  tant. 

NOSTRE  DAME. 

Amys,  le  roy  omnipotent 
Vous  recompensera  vos  dons, 
590     Vos  labeurs  et  aurez  guerdons 
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De  luy  a  perpetuity, 
Combien  que  en  grand'  pauvrete 
Sa  naissanee  il  a  eslut 
En  ce  petit  decouvert  lieu, 
595     Ainsi  a  este  son  vouloir. 

JOSEPH. 

Seigneur,  de  si  hautain  pouvoir, 
Qui  tant  de  peines  avez  pris, 
Et  estes  trestous  roys  de  pris, 
Tout  vous  sera  recompense 
600     An  vray  Royaume  infinitif, 
Apres  ce  monde  finitif 
Qui  en  un  moment  est  passe. 

GASPARD. 

Adieu,  Dame,  de  vertu  plaine. 

MELCHIOR. 

Adieu,  mere,  iille  et  pucelle. 

BALTHAZARD. 

605     Adieu,  boute,  tres  souveraine. 

GASPARD. 

Que  sur  toutes  autres  pucelle. 

BONNE  FOY. 

Qu'on  se  retire. 

BRACHUS. 

Tons  d'une  tire. 

TRITONIUS. 

Joyeusement. 

S'en  vont. 
(Pose) 

L^ANGE. 

610     Du  haut  dieu,  Roy  altitonaut, 
De  paradis  suis  messagier, 
Et  pour  vous  garder  de  dangler 
Retournez  par  autre  cliemin 
Car  Herode,  felon,  malin, 

(;15     Tache  de  vous  faire  mourir ; 
Pour  son  ire  non  encourir 
Vous  faut  autre  voye  clioisir, 
S'il  vous  tenoit  a  son  pouvoir. 
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GASPAED. 

O  Dieu  des  Dieux,  je  te  remercie, 
620     Prendre  nous  faut  autre  sentier. 

MELCHIOR. 

C'est  un  grand  malheur  que  d'entrer. 

BALTHAZARD. 

Glorieux  dieu,  je  te  mercie. 

GASPARD. 

Retournons  a  voye  jolie 
Puisque  nous  somnies  liors  de  danger. 
Se  retirent  les  Rots. 

LE  VILAIN. 

625     Mardi  jo  meuvo  concha 

Pre  du  cu  de  nostre  meyna 
Trey  jour  a  que  jo  nay  diua, 
Bonnes  gens  a  dieu  vous  command ! 
(Pose) 

HERODE. 

Qu'est  cecy?  je  ne  scay  comment 

630     Ces  Rois  ne  sont  point  revenus, 
II  y  a  quelque  encombrement 
Ou  le  tems  les  a  retenus ; 
lis  fussent  bien  icy  venus 
Pour  s'aquitter  de  leur  promesse, 

635     Quelque  part  sont  entretenus 
Ou  il  y  a  de  la  flnessee, 
Je  suis  en  si  tres  grand  oppresse 
Que  je  n'ay  fait  ma  volonte, 
Mais  par  nos  Dieux  avant  que  cesse 

640     Pour  moy  seront  desertez; 

Sus !  Archiers,  a  coup  aprestez 
Vos  arnois,  et  tons  enfanz  masles 
Puis  sept  ans  en  sus,  detronchez, 
Tant  que  d'eux  ne  soit  plus  nouvelles, 

645     Ne  vous  arretez  a  paroles 
A  done  ne  menassez  aussy, 
Soit  en  ville,  maisons,  caroles, 
Tuez  les  sans  nul  merci ; 
Comment  sera  il  diet  ainsy 

650     Qu'il  y  aura  un  Roy  sur  moy ! 
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1 
lis  mont  mis  en  tres  grand  souci,  j 

Mais  le  pays  j'en  deferay,  j 

LE  PREMIER  ARCHIER.  > 

Telle  boucherie  en  feray, 
S'il  faut  que  je  my  mette  aux  champs, 
655     Plus  de  mille,  j'en  occiray, 

Tant  soient  jolis  ou  plaisants. 

LB  SECOND  ARCHIER.  \ 

Propices  sommes  et  duysants,  '. 

Plus  tost  a  mal  faire  que  bien,  | 
De  nos  Epees  reluisants 

660     Faut  fraper  sans  epargner  rien.  j 

ZOROASTER.  j 

Ketirons  nous  en  que  oppressez 

Ne  soyons  par  sa  grand  faveur.  j 

LE  MESSAGIER.  j 

Seigneurs,  aussi  dames  d'bonneur,  ] 

Qui  avez  vu  I'ebattement, 
665     Pardonnez  si  avons  fait  erreur 

Nous  vous  en  prions  bumblement ;  I 

Retenez  nos  diets  seulement 

Du  beau  mistere  des  trois  Roys, 

Prenez  en  gre  lebatement,  i 

670     Nous  ferons  mieux  une  autresfois.  '  i 

Fin  Sans  Fin.  i 
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MORALITE,  MYSTERE  ET  FIGURE  DE  LA  PASSION  DE 
NOSTRE  SEIGNEUR  JESUS  CHRIST.     Nommee 

SECUNDUM  LEGEM  DEBET  MORI.      ET  EST 
A  UNZE  PERSONNAGES. 

Devotion  Moyse 

Nature  Humaine  S.  Jean  Baptiste 

Le  Roy  Souverain  Symeon 

La  Dame  Debonnaire  Envie 

L' Innocent  lie  Gen  til 

Noel 

DEVOTION  commence.^ 

Je  suis  devant,  O  devost  populaire 

Qui  desirez  vostre  salvation; 

Vous  eognoissez  qu'il  est  tresnecessaire 

Souvent  avoir  en  recordation 
5     La  tressacree  et  digne  passion 

De  I'innocent,  avec  nature  uny, 

Duquel  orrez  la  declaration, 

Quod  secundum  legem  debet  mori. 

C'est  nostre  bien  c'est  ce  que  nous  doit  plaire, 
10     C'est  nostre  joye  en  tribulation, 

C'est  nostre  escu  contre  nostre  adversaire, 

Nostre  recours  en  desolation; 

Venez  vers  moy,  que  suis  devotion, 

Pour  voir  comment  vostre  mal  fut  guary 
15     Et  pour  monstrer  la  judication, 

Quod  secundum  legem  debet  mori. 

En  ce  petit  compendieux  sommaire 

Voir  vous  pourrez,  par  demonstration. 

En  grans  douleurs,  la  dame  debonnaire, 
20     Et  de  son  filz  la  condemnation, 

^The  text  of  the  "imprime''  is  reproduced  here,  with  variants  from  the 
manuscript.  The  most  of  these  variants  will  consist  of  the  changes  made  by  the 
copyist  of  the  manuscript  in  his  endeavor  to  correct  the  faulty  versification  of 
the  "imprime".  The  question  of  variations  in  orthography  received  a  general 
treatment  in  the  introduction,  and  will  not  be  given  much  consideration  in  the 
text. 
1     Jesus  devant  8    cest 
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Pour  retirer  I'homme  de  damnation 
Nature  humaine  ou  bien  estoit  perj^; 
Et  sera  faict  la  verification, 
Quod  secundum  legem  debet  mori. 

25     Pourtant,  seigneurs,  en  humble  affection, 
Soyez  en  paix  et  de  coeur  repenty, 
Le  proces  faict  par  bunne  iuteuticm, 
Quod  secundum  legem,  debet  mori. 
Devotion  qui  na  le  coeur  tary 

30     Mais  selon  Dieu  vent  conduire  c'est  oeuvre 
Devotement  sans  vouloir  renchery, 
Et  en  douceur,  sa  volonte  descoeuvre. 
Devotion  clost  c'est  mystere  et  oeuvre; 
Dev(jtion  est  la  cause  premiere 

35     D 'avoir  empris  ceste  belle  matiere, 

Traictant  en  bref  la  rangon  des  humains, 
A  grant  honneur  de  Dieu  et  de  sa  mere 
Et  de  tons  ses  benoist  sainctes  et  saincts. 

Nature  Humaine  commence,  habiUee 
en  femme,  conmie  lepreuse. 

En  cheminant  par  landes  et  par  plains, 
40     Oomblee  de  dueil  de  souspirs,  et  de  plains, 
Le  coeur  astric,  les  yeux  de  larmes  plains. 
Pour  un  forfaict  que  je  lamente  et  plure, 
Amerement,^ 


21     retirer  hors  de  dempnacion  30     cest 

23     fait  verification  33     cest 

40     combl§  42     lamente  et  plains 

'The  MS.  copy,  throuout  the  entire  work,  unites  the  four  syllable  lines  which 
are  contiguous,  as  in  this  case,  into  eight  syllable  lines  as: 

Amerement-Premierement 

Fuz  aigrement-Et  durement. 
Likewise,  we  find  four  syllable  and  six  syllable  lines  made  into  ten  syllable  lines, 
as   lines   799-803: 

Et  un  discord-Difficile  a  juger 

Doy  je  estre  si  doux  et  misercord 

Ou  laccord-De  sa  vie  abreger. 
Four   two   syllable  lines,   even,   are   found  united    into   one  eight   syllable  line, 
line  1465-1469; 

Tresdoux-Seigneurs-Sur  tous-Tresdoux. 
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Premierement, 
45     Fuz  aigrement 

Et  durement 

Mise  en  exil  de  quoy  fort  je  me  plains, 

Et  n'ay  trouve  entre  tons  les  mondains, 

Appotiqnaire  que  recepte  me  dresse 
50     Ne  medecin  que  guarison  madresse; 

O   quel   remors, 

Dueil  trop  amors, 

Que  tons  soyent  mors 

Pour  un  seul  mors 
55     De  volupte  et  leglere  tendresse ! 

( Pause ) 
Elle  SG  retourne  devers  le  roy 
souverain,  et  puis  diet; 

Roy  souverain  et  prince  tresparfaict, 

Ayes  pitie  de  ce  que  tuas  facit. 

Ton  plasme  suis,  par  peche  i^utrefaict, 

Itropique,  ort,  lepreur  et  deffaict, 
60     En  pouvre  arroy, 

Ha!  Sire  Roy, 

Pardonne  moy. 

Autre  que  toy 

Ne  pent  guarir  mon  grief  mal,  tant  infect; 
65     Bannie  suis  de  benediction, 

Regrette  de  paix  et  union, 

Sequestree  de  la  communion 

De  tons  les  saincts,  par  separation, 

Comme  maudicte, 
70     Et  interdicte 

De  la  joye  dicte, 

Soubz  la  conduicte 

Du  fier  bourreau  de  malediction ; 

Helas!  seigneur,  pourquoy  fus-je  oncque  nee? 
75     Me  formas  tu  pour  estre  ainsi  damnee? 

Me  creas  tu  Dour  estre  condamnee? 


49     apoticaire  qui  50     qui 

56  se  tourne  56     trespuissant 

57  tu  as  58     pasmee  je  suis 
6P     Regrettee 
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Mas  tu  faicte  pour  estre  abandonnee  I 

Pour  un  seul  fruict?  | 

Helas !  quel  bruit 

80     Dessus  moy  bruit; 
Tout  est  destruit 
Si  guarison,  de  brief,  ne  m'est  donnee. 

^  Le  Roy  Souverain  commence; 

Pouvre  fille,  salle  nature  liumaiue, 
D'anges  maudictz  la  procliaine  germaine, 

85     Par  ton  peche  passer  mainte  sepmaine  - 

Ouy  ay  les  clameurs,  et  entens  qui  te  maine,  | 

Douleur  tespoint,  ' 

Car  tu  nes  point 
Si  bien  empoint,  j 

90     Ne  ce  point  ; 

Que  je  te  fis  en  mon  plaisant  demaine ;  [ 

Or  est  il  vray  que  sauverains  dictz  J 

Les  medecins  prophetiques,  jadis,  ' 

Prophetiserent,  que  du  mal  que  je  dis  ; 

95     Bien  te  viendra,  i 

Et  qu'il  viendra  j 

Un,  qui  rendra,  | 

Quant  qu'il  voudra,  ; 

Sante  a  tons  ses  suppostz,  interdictz ; 
100     Mais  ainsi  est,  comme  tu  dois  entendre, 

Que  cestuy  la,  qui  doit  ta  rangon  rendre,  i 

Doit  estre  net,  pur,  innocent  et  monde,  | 

Et  si  voudra  pour  toy  la  mort  attendre,  i 

Pour  acquerir 
105     Graces  et  fleurir, 
Pour  conquerir 
Gloire,  et  merir 
Pardon  pour  toy,  et  entante  te  rendre. 

NATURE. 

Helas !  mon  Dieu,  ou  sera  il  trouve,  ' 

77     habandonnee  78     fait 

86     oy  tes  89     en  point 

92     esdictz  93     Que  medecins  ] 

94    que  te  dis  98     Quant  il  ; 

102     et  tendre  105     omit  "et"  i 

108    et  en  sente  | 
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110     Cest  innocent,  dessages  approuve, 

Par  qui  sera  mon  vice  reprouve? 

Comment  sera  ce  fait  deument  prouve? 

Ou  pent  il  estre 

En  mondain  estre 
115     Pour  le  cognoistre 

Et  ma  parestre 

Quant  me  sera  ce  beau  fait  esprove? 
Le  Roy. 

II  faut  que  ton  corps  soit  lave 

En  son  precieux  et  pur  sang 
120     Pour  estre  de  macule  franc 

Et  de  mal  estre  relev6. 

NATURE. 

Dont  peut  il  estre  derive 
En  quel  lieu  trouver  le  pourray? 
Je  chercheray  et  couriray 
125     Par  toutes  places  et  tons  lieux, 
Sans  donner  repos  a  mes  yeux, 
Et  ne  bevray  ne  mangeray, 
Jusques  a  ce  que  je  I'auray 
Trove,  s'il  plaist  an  Dieu  des  dieux. 

LE  ROY. 

130     En  ton  grief  mal  contagieux, 
Convient  il  avoir  medecine 
Qui  soit  vertueuse  et  divine, 
Quelque  chose  que  Ion  te  die, 
J'ay  pitie  de  ta  maladie, 

135     Qui  print  passe  long  temps  racine, 
Pource,  ta  guarisont  t'assigne 
Et  reviendras  de  mort  a  vie, 
Lors  sera  ta  joye  assouvie, 
Car  a  moy  je  te  vueil  retraire, 

140     Et  comme  il  te  soit  necessaire 
Medecine,t'ay  preparee 
Dedans  une  vierge  lionnoree, 
Nommee  dame  debonnaire, 
Ou  j'ay  voulu  merveille  faire, 

112     comme  116    maparestre 

124     courray  129     aux  dieu 
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145     Car  de  son  pur  sang,  non  infaict, 

Ne  de  ce  lepre  piitrefaict 

Mais  tout  beau,  tout  pur  et  recent, 

Ainsi  comme  il  t'estoit  decent, 

A  este,  par  divin  affaire, 
150     Organise,  cree  et  faict 

Le  tressainct  et  juste  innocent, 

Lequel  a  mourir  se  consent ; 

Ensemble,  avons  decrete 

C'est  qu'il  sera  execute 
155     Pour  toy  et  souffrira  martyre, 

Afin  que  le  pur  sang  on  tire 

De  son  corps,  ou  te  laveras. 

Par  ainsi,  guar i son  auras. 

Car  je  lay  donne  pour  occire. 

NATURE. 

160     Treshaut  et  souverain  Sire, 

Couibien  pour  mon  salut  feras, 

Mais  sil  te  plaist,  tu  me  diras 

Si  c'est  dame,  bonne  et  saincte, 

Qui  de  I'iunocent  fut  ensaincte, 
165     Le  voudra  bien  habandonner 

A  mort  le  livrer  et  donner, 

D'en  enquerir  je  suis  contraincte. 

LE  ROY. 

De  luY  demander  n'ayez  crainte, 
Va  luy  ton  grief  mal  recorder, 
170     Et  s'elle  ne  veut  accorder, 

Va  vers  la  justice  te  plaindre 
Car  tu  pourras  ta  cause  attaindre 
Sans  longuement  y  proceder. 

NATURE. 

Je  Yois,  doncques,  sans  i)lus  tardor, 
175     Enquerir  et  veoir  par  tous  lieux. 

A  done,  elle  s^en  va  parmy  le  champ 
cherchant  la  dame  et  Vinnocent,  et  pi(yf<  dit: 
O  que  pourray  je  faire  mieux 
Pour  moy  et  mes  dolens  suppostz? 

149     effect  153     Et  ensemble 

160     tres  souverain  164     enceinte 
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Jamais  je  ne  prendray  repos 

Tant  que  j'aye  par  quelque  fagon 
180     Trouve  le  pris  de  ma  rangon, 

Car  j'en  siiis  en  ferme  propos 

Toiite  autre  matiere  en  depos, 

Proposant  hors  par  toute  voye 

Tous  esbas  simples  ou  compostz, 
185     Quelque  autre  chose  que  je  voye. 

LA  DAME  DEBONNAIRE,   671  parlatlt 

a  son  filz,  Vinnocent ; 

Mon  Filz,  mon  tout,  mon  soulas  et  ma  joye, 
Mod  coeur,  mon  bien,  mamour,  mon  souvenir, 
Approucliez  vous  de  moy  que  je  vous  voye 
Mon  filz,  mon  tout,  mon  soulas  et  ma  joye; 

190     Sans  vostre  amour  vivre  je  ne  pourroye, 
Quelque  soulas  que  me  puisse  advenir, 
Mon  filz,  mon  tout,  mon  soulas  et  ma  joye, 
Mon  coeur,  mon  })ien,  mamour,  mon  souvenir, 
Sans  vostre  amour  je  ne  puis  nnlloment, 

195     Car  c'est  en  vous  que  gist  mon  seul  plaisir ; 
Je  n'ay  soulas  ne  autre  appertenir, 
Maugre  tous  ceux  qui  en  out  desplaisir, 
Celuy  sur  tous  que  j'ay  volu  choisir, 
A  ceste  heure  je  suis  ou  je  vouloye, 

200     Mon  filz,  mon  tout,  mon  soulas  et  ma  joye. 
l'innocent  respond : 
Koyne  des  cieux,  que  mon  coeur  ay  me  tant. 
Ma  seulle  amour,  ma  perfaicte  richesse, 
Vostre  seray  com  me  loyal  servant, 
Considerant  vostre  grande  noblesse, 

205     Fleur  de  beaute,  ma  dame  et  ma  maistresse, 
Humainement,  comme  je  doy  tenir 
Mon  coeur,  mon  bien,  mamour,  mon  souvenir. 

LA  DAME. 

Sans  vostre  amour  vivre  je  pouroye, 
Mon  bel  amy,  vostre  suis  et  seray, 
210     Jamais  nul  jour,  quelque  part  que  je  soye. 
Autre  que  vous  pour  amy  je  n'auray. 
Car  de  bon  coeur  tousjours  vous  aymeray ; 


195     tout  mon  plaisir  203    leal 

208    je  ne  pourroye 
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Las!  a  quant  coup  mal  je  vous  souffreroye, 
Mon  filz,  mon  tout,  mon  soulas  et  ma  joye. 

L^INNOCENT. 

215     Les  grans  regretz  que  mon  doulent  coeur  porte, 
Le  corps  s'en  va  mais  le  coeur  vous  demeure, 
Ou  autrement  je  voy  ma  joye  morte, 
Car  certain  est  que  brief  faut  que  je  meure, 
Ma  bouche  rit  et  mon  doulent  coeur  pleure 

220     Pour  les  douleurs  que  me  sont  advenir, 

Mon  coeur,  mon  bien,  mamour,  mon  souvenir. 

LA  DAME. 

Mon  bel  amy,  vivez  en  esperance 
Et  n'attendez  secours  aucunement, 
Ne  mettez  point  espoir  en  oubliance, 
225     Laissez  soucy,  vivez  joyeusement, 

Mai  me  seroit  de  vostre  absentement, 

Pour  vostre  mal  trop  dolent  je  seroye, 

Mon  filz,  mon  tout,  mon  soulas  et  m'a  joye. 

L^INNOCENT. 

Trop  m'est  amer  vostre  service  amoureux, 
230     Mais  ce  qu'il  doit  advenir,  adviendra, 

A  qui  doncques  pourray  je  avoir  recours 
Quant  me  souvient  de  ce  jour  qui  viendra? 
A  tort  la  mort  souffrir  me  conviendra 
Sans  ce  que  aucun  me  puisse  secourir, 
235     Mon  coeur,  mon  bien,  m'amour,  mon  souvenir. 

LA  DAME. 

Ha!  ha!  mon  amy,  le  grand  Dieu  nous  pourvoye 
Et  doit  que  mal  ne  nous  puisse  advenir, 
Mon  filz,  mon  tout,  mon  soulas  et  ma  joye. 

L^INNOCENT. 

Certainement  autant  vous  en  voudroye 
240     Mon  coeur,  mon  bien,  mamour,  mon  souvenir. 

(Pause) 

NATURE. 

Mieux  ne  me  pourroit  advenir 
Que  d'estre  arrivee  en  ce  lieu. 


227     dolente  seroye 

229    vous  servir  en  amour 

236     Ha  mon  amy 


228     ma 

234     quaucuns  me  puissent  secourir 

237     doingt 
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Or  louanges  an  benoist  Dieu,  . . 

Qui  m'a  transmise  en  c'este  voye, 
245     J'ay  trouve  ce  que  je  queroye 

Pour  guarir  m'a  douleur  amere, 

Voicy  I'enfant,  voicy  la  mere,  , 

Voicy  L'innocent,  proprement,  j 

Qui  de  m'a  grant  fievre  effimere  i 

250     Me  donnera  allegement,  ! 

Voicy  I'enfant,  voicy  la  mere,  ' 

Voicy  L'innocent,  proprement, 

C'est  bien  droict  que  treshumblement,  i 

En  me  prosternant  contrc  terre, 
255     Je  vionne  leur  grace  requorre. 

Puis  que  a  cela  suis  insitee.  ' 

Adonc  se  presente  devant 

la  Dame  de  honnaire,  et  dit;  I 

Comme  desconfortee,  i 

A  vous  treshonnorablement 

Humblement  me  suis  presentee, 

260     Comme  femme  desconfortee. 

I 

LA  DAME.  J 

Helas !  Dieu  te  vueille  estre  en  ayde ! 
Pouvre  et  miserable  I'adress^, 

Et  te  vueille  enseigner  Tadresse  I 

De  trouver  bon  et  brief  remede,  j 

265     Helas !  Dieu  te  vueille  estre  en  ayde !  | 

NATURE. 

Comme  femme  desconfortee, 
Aornee  de  dueil  et  de  larmes, 

Je  viens  a  vous  en  piteux  termes  1 

Que  ma  douleur  vous  soit  comptee,  i 

270     Comme  femme  desconfortee. 

LA  DAME. 

Helas!  Dieu  te  vueille  estre  en  avde!  i 

Dont  te  provient  c'este  destresse  ! 

. ,  j 

244  en  ce  lieu  247  Voy  cy                                                                                I 

248  Voy   cy  rinnocent  249  afimere 

251  Voy  cy  251  Voy  cy  l'innocent 

255  vienne  256  qua 

256  debonnaire  257  Comme    femme    desconfortee 
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Qui  te  provocque  a  tel  tristesse 
Tu  sembles  de  plaisance  vuyde? 
275     Helas !  Dieu  te  vueille  estre  en  ayde ! 

NATURE. 

Comme  femme  desconfortee, 
Ha !  Dame,  je  vous  crye  mercy, 
C'est  pour  vostre  enfant  que  voicy 
Que  vers  vous  me  suis  transportee, 
280     Comme  femme  deseonfortee. 

LA  DAME. 

Helas!    Dieu  te  vueille  estre  en  ayde! 
Que  veux  tu  dire  de  mon  filz? 
Son  eoeur  et  le  mien  sont  confls, 
Indiviseement,  je  le  cuyde, 
285     Helas!  Dieu  te  vueille  estre  en  ayde!! 

NATURE. 

Dame,  pour  oster  la  suceide. 
La  malle  toute  et  les  impostz 
Que  sur  moy  et  tons  mes  suppos 
Le  prince  de  tenebres  amis, 

290     Comme  au  chief  de  tons  mes  amis 
Et  a  celle  de  c'este  terre, 
A  qui  je  doy  et  puis  requerre 
Secours  plus  familierement, 
Je  suis  venue  premierement, 

295     Pour  vous  dire,  afin  qu'il  me  serve, 
Non  voulant  enseigner  mi  nerve, 
Toutes  foys,  car  vous  estes  celle 
Ou  toute  prudence  precelle, 
Et  de  vostre  filz  ne  puis  dire 

300     Sinon  quMl  n'y  a  que  mesdire 
C'est  le  pur  et  juste  innocent, 
Duquel  tout  ])eclie  est  absent, 
C'est  le  |)ur  fruict,  de  chose  pure, 
D'uue  belle  couleur  purpure, 

305     C'est  laignel,  tresdoux  et  be.i?nin, 

279  presentee 

287  maletote 

291  acelle 

295  quil 
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289 

tenebreux  a  mis 

294 

privement 
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Sans  quelque  taclie  de  venin, 
Et  si  est  celuy  que  je  croy 
Qui  doit  estre  imole  pour  moy, 
Et  pour  taut  vojez  uui  complainte, 

310     Visiblement  je  suis  contraincte 
De  vous  declarer  francliement 
Qu'il  couvient  necessairement 
Pour  m'oster  liors  d'enfermete 
Qu'il  soit  prins  et  execute 

315     A  mort,  et  que  le  m'abandonnez, 
Le  me  delaissez  et  donnez, 
Pour  ma  guarison  et  medelle, 
Car  je  suis  infecte  meselle 
Et  ne  puis  avoir  guarison 

320     Si  ce  n'est  par  c'este  raison. 

Agetioulw. 

Si  vous  supplye  que  n'y  mettez 
Contredict,  mais  que  laceptez 
Pour  estre  anion  fait  secourable, 
Par  mes  ditz  dont  cy  recitez, 
325     Son  coeur  doux  et  grace  incitez, 
Pour  mon  malsans  luy  incurable. 

LA  DAME. 

Ha!  ha!  pauvre  femme  miserable, 
AUeguez  chose  admirable 
Et  parolle  de  grant  rudesse ; 

330     O  matiere  trop  pietable, 

Trop  grevable  et  trop  execrable, 
Contraire  de  toute  liesse, 
Comme  as  tu  prins  la  hardiesse, 
Pauvre  miserable  ladresse, 

335     Pourquoy  me  fais  tu  ce  recors? 
Comme  m'ose  tu  faire  oppresse 
Pour  me  ravir,  pour  chose  expresse, 
Mon  enfant  et  le  mettre  a  mort? 
A  mort,  vray  Dieu,  qu'el  desconfort! 

309     pourtant  oyez  327     Haa 

330     piteable  357     par 

339     quel 
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340     Til  sees  que  je  I'ayme  tant  fort, 

Le  demandes  tu  pour  loccire? 

Pourquoy  me  fais  tu  ce  record? 

Pense  tu  que  j'en  soys  dacord? 

Helas !  nenny !  Dieu,  nostre  sire, 
345     Que  mon  filz  endure  martyre 

Pour  toy  qui  tesmeut  a  ce  dire, 

Qui  ta  faict  estre  si  hardie 
•    De  me  proposer  et  me  dire 

Que  je  ne  te  vueille  escondire? 
350     Va  autre  part,  Dieu  te  conduye ! 

NATURE. 

Dame,  force  est  que  je  vous  die 
Que  de  m'a  griefve  maladie 
Je  ne  puis  sante  recepvoir, 
Bonnement,  sans  larbre  de  vie, 

355     Vostre  innocent  fllz  ne  desvie. 
Pour  de  son  pur  sang  me  laver, 
Quil  me  faut  de  son  sang  avoir 
Et  pource,  je  vous  fais  scavoir 
Quil  me  faut  de  son  sang  avoir 
Pour  recepvoir  guarison  plaine, 

360  Car  il  n'est  tresor  n'y  avoir, 
Comme  je  puis  appercevoir, 
Qui  sans  lui  me  sceust  faire  saine. 

LA  DAME. 

O  pouvre  pecheresse  humaine, 
N'esse  autre  chose  qui  te  maine? 

365     Vaten !  car  par  le  premier  point 
Je  ne  suis  pas  si  inbumaine, 
Jamais  je  ne  voye  la  sepmaine 
Que  ce  soit,  tu  ne  lauras  point, 
O  quelle  tristesse  me  point, 

370     Tout  le  coeur  de  douleur  mespoint 


342  discord 

347  harde 

351  dy 

354  se  larbre 

364  Nest  ce 


344     nainy 

350     condye 

352    ma  griefve  malade 

360     ne  avoir 
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De  te  veoir  venir  c'este  voye, 
Dire  que  le  te  inette  a  point 
Pour  estre  immole  en  ce  point, 
A  quans  coups  je  le  soufifreroye, 

375     Penses  tu  que  je  me  fourvoye 
Ou  que  hors  de  raison  je  soye, 
Comme  la  folle  meretrice 
Qui  occist  son  filz  ou  le  noye 
Ou  elle  mesmes  se  desvoye 

380     Par  rigueur  de  propre  malice? 
Je  suis  de  pitie  relatrice, 
D'amour  et  de  douceur  nouurrice, 
Ou  ceste  rigueur  ne  pent  estre 
Des  benignes  limperatrice 

385     Et  que  mon  seul  filz  je  murtrisse, 
Jamais  je  ne  voudroy  permettre. 

NATURE. 

Par  celuy  Dieu  que  me  fist  naistre 
Si  vous  donneray  je  a  cognoistre 
Que  par  force  ou  amour  j'auray 
390     Vostre  enfant,  pour  a  mort  le  mettre, 
Et  en  viendrez  devant  le  maistre 
De  la  loy  ou  je  vous  meneray. 

LA  DAME. 

Par  tout  ou  mandee  seray 
Je  iray  voulentiers,  et  feray 
395     Tout  ce  que  sera  de  rayson, 

Mais  jamais  ne  m'en  defferay, 
Ne  je  ne  men  dessaisiray, 
Si  je  ne  voy  autre  achoison. 

NATURE. 

Venez  tost,  il  en  est  saison, 
400     A  lauditoire  et  la  maison 
De  Noe,  le  naturel  juge 
De  la  loy,  sans  plus  de  blason, 
II  est  saige  et  congnoist  raison, 


371     ceste  372     apoint 

374    quantz  382     norrice 

386    Jamais  ne  le  387     acognoistre 

394     Jiray  401     noel 
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De  la  matiere  le  fais  juge. 

LA  DAME. 

405     Nous  attendons  avoir  refuge 
Devers  luy  en  bonne  droicture, 
II  est  de  la  loy  de  nature 
Juge  ordinaire  en  la  matiere, 
Qu'il  doit  faire  justice  entiere 

410     Et  naturellement  il  doit 

Garder  a  ung  cliascun  son  droict ; 
Principallement  aux  pupilles, 
Aux  vefves  et  aux  povres  lilies 
Et  aux  innocent  proprement, 

415     Parquoy,  tresdebonnerement, 
Nous  presenterons  devers  luy. 

NATURE. 

Allons,  je  croy  que  an  jourd'huy 
Vous  en  aurez  froide  nouvelle, 
Je  bailleray  si  beau  libelle 
420     Qu'il  vous  sera  bien  mal  propice. 

LA  DAME. 

Allons,  mon  filz,  devant  justice, 
Pour  nous  deffendre  justement, 
Ne  souffre  pas  c'este  injustice, 
Allons,  mon  filz. 

NATURE. 

425     Devant  justice. 

L^INNOCENT. 

Cliere  mere,  sans  quelque  obice, 
Je  feray  tresvoulentierement 

LA  DAME. 

Allons,  mon  filz,  devant  justice. 
(Pause) 

NATURE. 

Pere  Noe,  plus  que  tres-liumblement 
430     Je  te  salue,  requerant  humblement 


414     innocens  mesmement 

423     souffrez 
429     noel 


420  tresmal 

427  feray  volentairement 
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Que  tu  entendes  ma  complainte  et  querelle. 

LA  DAME. 

Pere  Noe,  le  Roy  du  flrmament 
Te  doint  repos  et  acomplissement 
De  tes  desirs  en  la  gloire  eternelle! 

L^INNOCENT. 

435     Pere  Noe,  gloire  en  accroissement 

Donnee  vous  soit,  grace  semblablement, 

Pour  triumplie  en  toy  solemnelle!  \ 

NOE. 

Dame,  tresdebonnaire,  belle, 

Celle  qui  les  vertus  preeelle, 
440     De  toute  grace  la  premiere, 

Digne  de  louange  immortelle,  ] 

Celle  dont  jamais  n'en  fut  telle, 

Vous  soyez  la  tresbien  venue. 

Quant  je  voy  vostre  taut  beau  filz, 
445     Pour  le  louer  je  ne  souffitz, 

Car  sur  tons  sera  triumphant, 

Et  par  luy  viendront  grans  prouffitz 

A  plusieurs  captifz  desconfitz, 

Or  bien  vienne  ce  bel  enfant, 
450     Je  me  donne  admiration, 

Qui  est  la  provocation, 

De  vous  assembler  en  ce  lieu,  | 

Et  comme  sans  defection,  I 

Ceste  plaine  distinction 
455     Se  treuve  dieter  par  Dieu. 

NATURE. 

Helas!  seigneur,  de  couraige  humble  et  pieu, 
Daignez  ouyr  mes  plaintes  et  clameurs, 
Tu  scais  et  vois  qu'en  languissant  je  meurs 
Taut  povrement, 
460     Helas!  seigneur,  remembre  toy  comment 
Jadis  tu  fis  par  le  commandement 
Du  createur 

434     en  gloire  436     te  soit 

437     triumpher  en  joye  438     et  belle 

440     prevenue  442     ne  j 

455    dicte  de  par  ' 
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Larche,  pour  toy  eslever  en  liauteur, 

De  boys,  cetin,  comme  dit  mant  acepteur, 
465     Imputresible, 

Qu'en  ayez  pen  londe  de  leaue  terrible 

Passera  naige, 

Et  que  ayez  sauv6  I'humain  lignage; 

Par  le  vouloir  du  tout  bon  et  tout  sage 
470     Prince  des  cieux 

Regarde  moy  de  tes  trespiteux  yeux, 

Provocque  toy  a  grace  et  me  fay  mieux 

Que  a  creature, 

Considere  que  tu  es  par  droicture 
475     Vray  justicier  de  la  loy  de  nature, 

Juge  ordinaire 

Pour  un  discord  lequel  n'est  pas  a  taire 

Pendant  entre  la  dame  debonnaire 

Et  moy  qui  suis 
480     Tant  malade  que  dire  ne  le  puis. 

Sans  recouvrer  de  nul  qui  soit  appuis, 

Povre  meselle ; 

Tu  sees  comment  par  dote  paternelle 

En  peine  suis  en  douleur  immortelle 
485     Se  je  n'ay  grace, 

Tu  sees  comment  il  y  a  longue  espace 

Que  sans  soulas  toute  ma  saison  passe 

En  lamentant, 

Tu  scais  comment  il  y  a  des  jours  tant 
490     Que  je  languis  mes  douleurs  recitant 

En  mi  sere  et  en  calamity, 

En  povrete, 

Entre  les  mains  ou  suis  et  ay  este 

Et  ay  passe  maint  yver  et  este 
495     Du  dur  lyen 

De  nostre  veil  ennemy  ancien 

Sans  recouvrer  de  grace  aucun  moyen, 

464  acteur 

465  (next   line) — Hellas!    sir,   sil    a  este  possible 
467     Passer 

472     faiz  483     debte 

484    et  douleur  496     vieil  anemy  enclen 
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Fors  que  ma  dit 

Le  souverain,  ou  adjouste  credit, 
500     Que  de  pur  sang  de  L'innocent  bien  dit 

Je  soye  lavee, 

Or  est  il  vray  et  chose  bien  provee 

Que  la  Dame  debonnaire  ay  trouvee 

Presentement, 
505     Saisie  de  luy  voy  le  cy  proprement, 

C'est  L'innocent  quei'ay  si  longuemeut 

Mis  a  avoir, 

C'est  L'innocent  comme  j'entens  sgavoir 

Qui  doit  payer  ce  que  je  puis  devoir 
510     Par  mes  parens, 

Parquoy,  congneuz  ces  termes  apparens, 

Je  Pay  saisi  sans  autres  differens 

Tenu  et  prins, 

A  quoy  elle,  qui  n'avoit  pas  apprins 
515     Que  en  arrest  fust  son  fllz  ainsi  prins, 

Resiste  fort, 

Disant  que  pas  il  ne  doit  souffrir  mort, 

En  s'efforceant  contre  mov  a  grant  tort 

Pour  te  garder, 
520     Si  te  supply  que  vueilles  regarder 

A  mes  raisons,  et  que  sans  plus  tarder 

Soit  appoincte 

Par  toy  qu'il  soit  a  mort  execute, 

Pour  et  afin  de  ce  qu'ay  recite. 

LA  DAME. 

525     O  Noe,  juge  tressavant, 

Pere  par  generation, 

Tu  as  ouy  asses  avant 

Son  aigre  proclamation, 

Ayes  en  recordation 
530     Que  jadis  la  vigne  plantastes 

Et  que  ta  benediction 

A  sem  ton  premier  filz  donnas, 


506     pur  quay  si  512     La  loy  saisi 

514     navoit  517     la  mort 

519    le 
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Puis  le  second  abandonnas 

Et  le  mauditz  entre  les  hommes, 

535     Le  juste  des  biens  guerdonnas 

Et  I'autre  obtint  de  mal  grans  sommes, 
Or  est  il  ainsi  que  nous  sommes 
De  ton  premier  filz  descendus, 
Parquoy  a  bon  droietz  tu  te  nommes 

540     Pere,  ces  beaux  motz  enteudus; 
Devers  toy  nous  sommes  venus 
Pour  soubz  ta  protection  mettre 
Gardes,  quittes  et  deffendus, 
Vueille  done  tes  enfants  congnoistre 

545     Pour  le  contredit  deuement  maistre 
A  c'este  povre  langoureuse 
Qui  vient  icy  la  main  mettre 
Pour  violence  rigoureuse 
Sur  m'a  geniture  amoureuse, 

550     Sur  mon  clier  filz  et  bien  ayme, 
Et  vent  que  par  mort  douloureuse 
Son  trespur  corps  soit  entame. 
A!  sire,  juge  tresayme. 
Comment  pourray  je,  pauvre  mere, 

555     Souffrir  que  ainsi  fust  diffame 

^  Et  mourir  de  mort  tant  amere? 

Pour  alleguer  raison  premiere, 

II  est  tout  begnin  et  tout  doux 

Cler  comme  la  belle  lumiere, 

560     Le  plus  pur  innocent  de  tons, 

Je  fondroye  en  pleur  et  courroux 
S'il  avoit  mal  an  bout  du  doy, 
C'est  tout  mon  coeur  pourtant  a  vous, 
Ayez  regard  vers  luy  et  moy, 

565     Sera  il  prove  par  la  loy 

Qu'on  face  L'innocent  mourir 

542  estre  545  mectre 

547  icy  vous  la  548  Par 

553  Ha!   sire,  555  quainsi 

556  mourust  561  pleurs 

562  au  petit  doy  565  trouve 
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Qui  na  commis  cause  pourquoy 
II  doyve  la  mort  encourir? 
Que  L'innocent  doyve  mourir 

570     Sans  quelque  faute  avoir  commise 
Sans  qu'il  ait  seen  en  pent  perir 
Sera  ceste  rigueur  promise? 
Tu  sees  que  je  layme  et  prise, 
C'est  ma  joye,  cest  ma  lyesse, 

575     C'est  de  mon  amour  la  devise, 

C'est  mon  seul  baston  de  vieillesse, 
Parquoy  par  preeieuse  sagesse 
Pent  bien  voir  par  discretion 
Que  droit  requier  qu'on  le  me  laisse 

580     Et  a  tort  sa  dicte  action, 

NATURE  HUMAINE. 

Sire,  souz  la  correction 
De  ma  partie, 
Je  soustiens  que  dilection. 
Que  pitie  me  soit  impartie, 

585     Je  ne  doy  pas  de  soif  mourir, 
Tant  lasse  et  vaine, 
Ne  telle  misere  encourir 
Au  pres  de  si  belle  fontaine, 
Je  ne  veux  pas  laisser  passer 

590     Par  devant  moy 

Les  biens,  et  ainsi  les  laisser 
Sans  en  amender  quelque  poy, 
Je  ne  puis  pas  tant  approcher 
De  medecine 

595     Sans  que  je  y  ose  atoucher, 

Ne  charger  qui  sante  massigne, 
Ainsi,  conclus  finablement. 
Par  ma  raison, 
C'est  que  je  le  doy  justeijient 

600     Avoir  et  par  bonne  achoison, 
Attendu  que  quant  j'en  seray 


567     Quil  571     on  peut 

572     parmise  573     le  prise 

579     requiert  con  584     Et  pitie 

596     cerchier 
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Lawe  au  sang 

Tout  mon  lignage  acquiteray 
Et  de  ce  grief  mal  seray  franc, 
605     Item,  et  que  le  bien  commun 
Doit  proferer 

Le  particulier,  qui  n'est  qu'un, 
Sans  son  jugement  differer. 

LA  DAME. 

Et  je  conclus  pour  reparer 
610     A  ce  que  cy  devant  ay  dit 

Pour  contredict, 

Que  a  tor  elle  veut  proferer, 

S'il  vous  plaist,  sire  noe, 

Ainsi  comme  raison  le  doit, 
615     Nous  faire  droict 

Tel  que  vous  en  soyez  loue, 

Ayant  consideration 

A  la  maternelle  amitie ; 

O  qu'el  pitie 
620     SMI  y  a  separation! 

Mesme  que  ce  n'est  pas  droicture 

Que  ung  tel  innocent  luy  demeure 

Afin  qu'il  meure, 

Et  n'a  faict  tort  a  creature, 
625     Corrigez  la  folle  arrogance 

D'elle,  sans  que  plus  I'escoutez, 

Et  si  me  mettez 

Mon  filz  a  plaine  delivrance. 

NOB. 

O  matiere  de  tresgrant  achoison, 
630     Presentee  querelle  et  conclure 
En  grant  proces  et  diverse  raison 
Par  devant  moy,  par  quoy  je  me  repute 
Insuflfisant,  car  c'est  trop  grand  somme 
Pour  garder  a  qu'elque  mortel  iK^mme 
635     Ou  les  regars  de  Tune  et  lautre  part, 


602 

Lavee                                                  606     prefferer 

607 

quil  n'est  que  ung                          613     Et  sil 

622 

Quun                                                      627     si  mettez 

633 

grande                                                635    Veu  les 

634 

Et  bien  pesante  a  ung  seul  mortel  homme 
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Considerant  la  pitie  qui  me  impart 

C'este  povre  I'adresse  miserable,  j 

Considerant  la  detresse  admirable  j 

La  grant  doleur,  peine  et  enfermete 
640     En  quoy  elle  est  et  sa  posterite, 

Et  plus  sera,  si  Ton  n'y  remedie, 

Considerant  (lue  apres  sa  maladie 

Et  qu'elle  aura  sa  sante  recouverte  < 

La  joye  sans  fin  qui  luy  sera  ouverte,  , 

645     Quitte  de  dueil  de  tristesse  et  soucy,  ^ 

Et  d'autre  part  considerant  aussi 

Les  responces  de  ceste  noble  dame,  : 

Comme  seroit  eontristee  en  son  ame 

Ou  les  regretz  de  excessive  douleur 
650     Quelle  en  auroit  pour  ce  que  c'est  son  coeur, 

Considerant  qu'elle  n'a  que  luy  seul 

Et  en  pourroit  demener  trop  grant  dueil, 

Considerant  que  tant  plus  le  tient  cher 

Plus  grief  luy  est,  son  luy  veut  empescher,  j 

655     Considerant  qu'il  n'a  point  offence 

Par  faict,  par  dit,  ne  aussi  mal  pense,  j 

Et  qu'en  luy  n'est  fraude,  deuil  ne  malice, 

Qu'il  mourust  done  sembleroit  injustice  I 

En  luy  faisant  tort  et  grief  execrable, 
660     Mais  d'avantage  qu'il  semble  raisonnable  | 

Le  bien  commun,  sans  vaciler  en  rien,  | 

Doit  preferer  le  particulier  bien,  ] 

Combien  que  soit  la  Dame  debonnaire  i 

Pour  deffence  d'opinion  contraire;  I 

665     Parquoy,  voyez,  notez,  et  oyez,  | 

Telle  raison  d'icelle  deux  parties, 

Consideres  qu'il  vaut  mieux  qu'un  seul  meure 

Que  le  peuple  ainsi  catif  demeure,  j 

Et  pour  lobscur  mettre  a  lumiere  clere,  i 

670     Je  dy,  doncques,  sententie  et  declaire. 

Que  L'innocent,  pur  et  immacule. 

Sera  de  jour  occis  et  immole  ' 

A  ce  que  soit  nature  maculee, 

637     De  ceste  ^49     0  les  ! 

665     parquoy,  veues,  notees  et  bien  oyes  j 

672     ce  jour  I 
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Purifiee 
675     Prour  sa  sante,  guarison  et  medelle. 

LA  DAME. 

Que  mon  filz  meure,  j'en  appelle  i 

De  toy,  noe,  et  de  ta  sentence,  \ 

Celuy  qui  ne  fist  one  offence 

Qu'il  endure  peine  mortelle, 
680     Que  mon  filz  meure,  j'en  appelle ;  ' 

Entendre  ne  puis  sainement 

Que  faict  ayez  bon  jugement  ' 

D'avoir  donne  sentence  telle,  j 

Que  mon  filz  meure,  j'en  appelle; 
685     Ainsi  que  justement  on  lit 

Peine  presuppose  se  dit 

Est  ce  done  raison  naturelle? 

Que  mon  filz  meure,  j'en  appelle; 

Devant  le  juge  de  la  loy 
690     Escript  il  est  par  dessus  toy, 

C'est  Moyse,  legislateur, 

Le  superior  correcteur 

Des  sentences  mal  ordennees 

Qui  sont  proferees  et  donnees  ' 

695     Par  les  juges  inferieurs ; 

II  est  liomme  de  bonnes  meurs,  i 

Lettre,  clerc  et  bien  ardeuement  | 

Exibeant  profondement 

En  saincte  doctrine  et  legal, 
700     II  congnoist  le  bien  et  le  mal 

Pour  I'un  de  lautre  discerner,  j 

Je  veux  ceste  cause  mener  | 

Devant  luy,  car  je  ne  croy  pas  ^ 

Qu'il  ne  dye  touchant  ce  pas  ; 

705     Bien  appelle  et  mal  juge. 

NATURE  HUMAINE.  j 

Sus!  done,  qu'il  y  ait  abrege,  j 


674     nettement  et  lavee  f)75     Pour 

685     lyt  686     ce  dit 

687     Esse  692     superieur 

697     Litere 
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Et  prenons  vers  luy  nostre  allee, 
Je  me  tiens  pour  toute  appellee, 
Lappel  par  vous  interprete 

710     Soit  releve  et  exploicte, 

Puis  que  appellation  en  faictes, 
Si  ne  scavez  ou  vous  en  estes, 
Car  faictes  vostre  compte  somme 
Qu'il  sera  quitte  pour  un  homme 

715     De  son  pays,  non  autrement, 
Et  sera  dit  finablement 
Bien  juge  et  mal  appelle. 

LE  SOT  PLAISANT. 

Icy  faiit  une  passee  de  sot  ce  temps 
pendant  qu'ilz  vont  devant  Moyse, 
puis  dit  la  dame  dehonnaire  a  Moyse; 

LA  DAME. 

La  paix  de  Dieu,  nostre  seigneur, 
Vous  soit  doucement  impetree! 
720     O  des  filz  Israel  gouverneur, 

La  paix  de  Dieu  nostre  seigneur 
Soit  en  vous! 

MOYSE  com,mence; 
Et  vous  doint  honneur 
Qui  vous  maine  ceste  partie ! 

L^INNOCENT. 

725     La  paix  de  Dieu,  nostre  seigneur, 
Vous  soit  doucement  impartie! 

MOYSE. 

Et  a  vous  en  toute  partie, 
Mon  bel  enfant,  benin  et  doux ! 

LA  DAME. 

Sire  Moyse,  nous  venous  devers  vous 
730     En  implorant  vostre  grace  humblement 
Si  que  par  vous  soit  tantost  fait  a  nous 
Bonne  justice  et  juste  jugement, 
Car  vous  estes  celuy  premierement 
Qui  en  tons  temps  lavez  administree 


709     interjecte 
717     et  dist 
719     impartie 


711  quappellation 

717  Icy  se  fait 

727  tout  et  partie 
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735     Et  oil  justice  est  toiijoiirs  denionstree  ' 
Comme  il  appert  tresmagnifestement, 
C'est  vous  que  Dieu  a  voulu  tant  aymer, 
Car  a  son  peuple  vous  avoit  envoye 
(^uant  luy  fistes  passer  la  rouge  mer; 

740     La,  pharaon  fut  pery  et  noye,  ; 
C'est  vous  qui  puis  le  peuple,  desvoye, 

Avez  reduit  a  Dieu,  comme  je  croy,  I 

Vous  qui  receustes  les  tables  de  la  loy  ' 

Ou  le  vouloir  divin  fut  desploye,  , 

745     Pour  ce,  sire,  oyez,  examiner  ! 

Et  ramener  c'est  cause  admirable,  I 

Puis,  sil  vous  plaist,  juges,  determiner  i 

Et  la  finez,  jouxte  droit  raisonable,  j 

Le  cas  est  tel,  que  c'este  miserable  j 

750     Veut  que  mon  filz  soit  a  mort  exite  j 

Pour  subvenir  a  sa  necessite  | 
Et  a  son  mal,  qu'elle  dit  incurable. 

NATURE. 

Pour  i^roceder  au  preallable  j 

Et  sgavoir  ce  qui  est  prefix, 

755     Icy  sont  ceste  Dame  et  son  filz  j 

Appelans,  dont  Dieu  soit  loue, 

De  la  sentence  de  noe,  ! 

Juge  de  la  loy  de  nature, 

Qui  par  equitte  et  droicture 

760     La  comdanne  a  mettre  a  mort.  i 

LA  DAME.  I 

Je  dis  qu'il  est  juge  a  tort 

Car  il  est  inreprehensible,  ■ 

Le  plus  doux  et  le  plus  paisible  1 

Qu'on  pourroit  veoir  en  qu'elque  sorte,  ! 

765     Parquoy  il  n'est  decent  qu'il  porte  \ 

Quelque  punition  de  faict,  * 

Et  va  de  droit  qu'on  le  supporte,  , 

Dont  je  me  suis  portee  et  porte,  , 

Pauvre  appellante,  devant  vous,  ' 

770     Comme  le  correcteur  de  tons 


745     examinez  746     ruminez  ceste 

747     jugez,  determinez 
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Les  arrest  induement  passez, 
Requerant  que  vous  nous  faciez, 
Comme  il  aflScr  a  vostre  office, 
Droict  raison  et  bonne  justice, 
775     Couronnee  de  misericorde, 

Si  qu'en  paix,  douceur  et  concorde, 
Mondit  enfant  s'en  aille,  absous, 
Et  qu'il  soit  declare  pour  vous 
Maljuge  et  injustement. 

NATURE. 

780     A  (luoy  je  die  le  Jugement 
Icy  dessus  obtenu  par  moy 
Estre  a  bon  droit,  jouxte  la  foy 
De  nature  premierement, 
Et  escripte  finalement, 
785     Bien  consideres  et  venez, 

Mes  raisons,  qui  sont  contenues 
En  ceste  piece  descripture 
De  quoy  vous  ferez  la  lecture, 
S'il  vous  plaist,  et  nous  en  rendrez 
790     Sentence,  comme  I'entendez 

Et  que  vous  verrez  par  droicture. 

Ic}/  moysG  lit  tout  en  haut  une  piece  de- 
scripture,  escripte  en  parchemin,  signee  et  seellee,  qui  est  la  sen- 
tence donnee  en  ladictc  matierc  par  noe,  juge  de  la  lay  dc  nature, 
de  laquelle  la  teneur  sensuit  en  prose : 

MOYSE 

Veu  par  nous,  noe,  pere  ancient  de  la  loy  de  nature,  juge  accepte 
par  les  parties  en  la  matiere  presente,  le  discord  et  proces  intente 
et  venting  en  premiere  instance  par  devant  nous  contre  nature 
humaine,  povre  lepreuse,  demanderesse  d'une  part,  et  la  Dame 
debonnaire  et  son  filz,  nomme  le  juste  et  ])ur  innocent,  deffendeurs 
dautre  part,  qui  estoit  sur  ce,  que  ladicte  lepreuse,  en  remonstrant 
la  grant  et  extreme  douleur  de  sa  maladie,  disoit  et  soustenoit 

773     affiert  779     mal   jugie 

781     Cy  782     loy 

785     considereeg  790     lentendrez 
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que  icelluy  filz  innocent  debvoit  estre  bailie  et  livre  pour  estre 

immole  et  fait  mourir  afln  que  de  son  sang  elle  fust  lavee,  par 

laquelle  lavation  elle  recouvreroit     garison     planiere  et  seroit 

faiete  saine,  ensemble  tous  ceux  de  sa  posterite  lesquelz  estoyent  , 

et  pouvoyent  estre  malades  dicelle     maladie     a     laquelle  leurs 

prochains  parens  les  avoyent  asserviz  et  obligez,  seroyent  sem- 

blablement  guaris,  et  recouvreroyent  en  lieu  de  tenebres,  plaine  ] 

clarte,  et  lumiere,  en  lieu  de  tristesse,  tout  soulas  et  lyesse,  et  ! 

si  seroyent  mis  liors  du  lieu  de  captivite  ou  ilz  estoyent  es  mains  j 

du  plus  cruel  trucidateur  qui  fust  oncques,  disant  outre  icelle  i 

p(»vre  lepreuse,  quelle  ne  povoit  recouvrer  guarison  que  par  estre  i 

lavee  an  sang  du  pur  et  juste  innocent  et  qui  c'estoit  luy  mesmes  ( 

qui  luy  estoit  permis  en  la  loy  pour  Foster  de  captivite,  requerant  j 

qu'il  fust  bailie  et    livre    pour    subvenir    a    sa    dicte    maladie,  ' 

soustenant  par  ce,  que  diet  est  et  plusieurs  autres  raisons  par 

elle  alleguees,  que  ainsi  ce  devoit  faire,  et  que  a  bonne  cause  elle 

avoit  intente,  sadicte  rangon;  aquoy,  avoit  este  dit  et  respondu  i 

par  ladicte  dame  de  bonnaire,  que  de  ladicte  maladie  elle  estoit  j 

bien  marrie  et  desplaisante,  mais  pour  deffendre  ladicte  action  i 

disoit,  que,  neantmoins  pourtant  la  mort  desondit  fils  fust  si  proufi- 

table  quelle  peust  estre  cause  de  la  guarison  d'icelle  lepreuse,  si 

ne  vouloit  elle  pas  permettre  ne  soui¥rir  qu'il  mourust,  disant  ] 

qu'il  n'avoit  pas  meri  ne  faict  aucune     desserte,     cas  ou  crime  ] 

parquoy  il  deust  encourir  mort,  mais  au  contraire,  que  c'estoit  i 

le  pur  et  juste  innocent,  tant  benin  et  tant  doux,  plus  beau  que 

jamais  fut,  celuy  que  ne  meffist  oncques  a  creature,  parquoy  de 

le  vouloir  mettre  a  mort  attendu  ce  que  dit  est,  sembleroit  estre  . 

chose  trop  ignominieuse  et  douloureuse,  contre  equite  et  raison,  \ 

defendant  par  ces  moyens  laction  de  ladicte  lepreuse;  laquelle  i 

lepreuse,  pour  icelle  replicque,  avoit  querelle  la  mort  dudit  inno- 
cent n'estoit  qu'une  senile  mort  corporelle  qui  povoit  raquiter  de  i 
mort  corporelle  et  spirituelle  tous  les  si  ens,  soy  aidant  sur  ce  pas  j 
que  le  bien  commun  doit  preferer  le  particulier  et  qu'il  valoit  j 
mieux  permettre  la  mort  d'un  seul  homme  pour  obvier  a  la  pitie  ; 
dessusdicte;  et,  pour  conclurre,  avoit  este  dit  par  icelle  dame  ] 
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debonnaire  qu'elle  estimoit  plus  la  mort  de  son  dit  enfant  pour 
les  biens  qui  estoit  en  luy  que  generallement  toutes  les  choses 
qu'on  pourroit  dire,  disant  ainsi  qu'il  valoit  mieux  tendre  a  lexe- 
cution  de  cent  mille  coulpables  que  a  la  condemnation  d'un  inno- 
cent, mais  pourtant,  ne  demandoit  pas  absolution  a  sondict  fil/. 
pour  ce,  qu'il  n'avoit  este  en  cause  parquoy  absolution  luy  fust 
necessaire,   mais   seulement   demandoit   s'en   aller   deffendre   de 
ladicte  action  et  poursuite  et  conclure  affin  de  deffence;  apres 
lesquelles  raisons  bien  au  long  ouyes  et  tout  ce  que  lesdictes  par- 
ties ont  voulu  dire  et  alleguer  pour  leur  servir  en  icelle  matiere, 
et  que  icelles  parties  par  le  plaidoye  d'entre  eux  eurent  attendu 
droit  et  jugement  de  leur  diet  discord,  tout  veu  et  considere,  et 
ce  qu'est  a  voir  et  considerer  en  ladicte  matiere,  attendu  comme 
dit  est  preferer  le  bien  particulier,  et  le    bien     cogneu    que  par 
ceste  mort  adviendra,  nous     avons     dit,     declair^  et  sententie, 
disons,  declairons  et  sententious,  par  ces  presentes,  bien  rendant 
ledit  jugement  pour  et  a  lentente  de  ladicte  lepreuse  et  contrela- 
dicte  debonnaire  et  a  son  filz,  que  iceluy  filz  nomme  L'innocent 
sera  immole  et  occis  et  que  en  son  sang  ladicte  lepreuse  sera 
lavee  pour  subvenir  a  la  guarisoii  et  sante  d'elle  et  des  siens, 
duquel  jugement  ou  sentence,  ladicte  dame  et  son  filz  appellerent 
comme  de  mal  juge  devant  Moyse,  legislateur  de  la  loy  escripte, 
pour  sur  ce  proceder  comme  de  droit.     Desquelles  clioses  ladicte 
lepreuse  obtint  ces  presentes    pour  luy  valoir  et  servir  et  a  tons 
ceux  de  sa  posterite  ce  que  de  raison.     Lesquelles  en  tesmoint  de 
oe,  nous  avons  seelees  de  nostre  seel  et  signees  de  nostre  main, 
les  jours  et  an  de  loy  de  nature.     Ainsi,  signe,  Noe. 


Veu  par  noe — debvoit  estre  livre  et  baillie — laquelle  lavoison — parens,  qui 
les  avoyent  obligez  et  asserviz — au  lieu  de — lavee  du  sang — que  cestoit  lui  mes- 
mes  qui  lui  promis — sadicte  action — celui  qui  ne  meffist  one — replicque 
avoit  dit,  que  la  mort — elle  et  tous  les  siens — sen  aller  deffendue  de  ladicte  ac- 
tion— preferer  le  bien  commun  a  particulier,  congneu  aussi  le  grant  bien  que — 
jugement  pour  et  a  lencontre  de  ladicte  dame  debonnaire — duquel  judgment  et 
sentence. 
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LA  DAME. 

Pourtant,  Sire,  considerez  ,  ,  - 

Que  vous  jugerez  et  direz,  j 

Est  il  pas  coudamne  a  tort?  I 

NATURE.  ' 

795     Sire,  voyez  que  vous  ferez, 

Je  vous  prie  que  ne  differez,  j 

Mais  qu'il  soit  coudamue  a  uiort.  j 

MOYSB. 

O  que  voicy  admirable  record  \ 

Et  un  discord  | 

800     Difficile  a  juger; 

Doy  je  estre  si  doux  et  misericord 

Ou  laccord 

De  sa  vie  abreger  ?  ' 

Ce  pur,  charger,  [ 

805     Pour  limpur  descbarger  | 

Hors  de  danger 

Et  mettre  a  delivrance? 

Voicy  matiere  de  bien  grand  importance.  5 

Se,  toutesfois,  bien  veu  et  retenu 
810     Le  contenu 

En  icelle  sentence, 

Et  le  juge  duditselle,  obtenu,  ' 

Leu  et  tenu  ! 

En  present  assistance  j 

815     Forsqu'en  presence,  j 

Le  juger  a  mourir?  j 

Au  besoing  faut  son  presme  secourir,  ] 

Considerant  que  Dieu  de  paradis  { 

Promist  jadis  " 

820     Aux  patriarches,  grace; 

Les  prophetes,  en  espritz  erudis. 

Qui  tant  beaux  ditz  ; 

Out  faict  en  mainte  place 

Qu'en  brief  espace 
825     En  ceste  valee  basse 

801     je  icy  estre  doux  802     alaccord 

812     seele  et  814     presente 

815     et  en  817     proisme 
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Par  I'efficace 

Du  pur  sang 

Le  peuple  sera  faict  libre  et  franc, 

C'este  le  decret  de  vraye  loy  escripte; 
830     Pieca  deseripte,  c'est  article  de  foy, 

C'est  la  parolle  du  seigneur,  pieca  dicte 

Que  je  recite,  c'est  promesse  de  Rcjy, 

Raison  pour  quoy  je  me  consens  en  moy, 

C'est  que  je  doy, 
835     Icelle  loy  ensuy  vir 

Qui  escripte  est  en  sainct  et  divin  livre. 

Se  j'ay  voulu  en  mon  Exode  escrire 

Que  nostre  Sire  nous  fist  commandement 

De  laigneau  pur  a  la  Pasque  occire, 
840     Rostir  et  cuyre. 

An  feu  liastivement 

Et  proprement, 

Nous  donne  enseignement 

Que  justement 
845     Soit  occis  c'est  aigneau, 

Immacule,  des  autres  le  plus  beau ; 

Or,  convenoit  en  icelie  saison 

Que  par  raison 

De  ce  sang  fussez  paintz 
850     Potz  et  lintiaux  de  chascue  maison 

Et  a  foison 

Dysope,  aussi  lettues  et  attains, 

En  ce  sang  tainctz, 

Soyez  doncques  certains 
855     Que  des  humains 

Figuroit  la  resurrection 


I 
Par  le  sainct  sang  d'innocence  est  la  source  ! 


Pourtant  a  vous  qui  demandez  justice 


827  pur  et  juste  sang 

830  larticle 

835  ensuivre 

842  Ce 

849  fussent 

852     laitues  attains 

856  prefigure  it 
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peuple  serf 

832 

c'est  parole 

838 

me  fist 

847 

icelle  saison 

850 

chascune 

855 

que  judament,  de  trestous  les 

857 

de  linnocent  propice 

^8 

De  mon  oflQce, 
860     Vous  la  vueil  impartir, 

Vous  declairant  que  son  effect  sortisse 

Sans  nul  obice, 

L'arrest  sans  departir, 

Car,  sans  mentir, 
865     II  doit  mourir  martyr 

Pour  convertir  maladie  en  sante 

Comme  pieca  a  este  decrete. 

Si  vous  declaire  que  ledit  jugement 

Tresjustement  a  este  faiet  ainsi 
870    A  lentente  de  celle,  proprement, 

Que  longuement 

A  attendu  mercy, 

Disant  ainsi 

Que  c'est  enfant  sans  si 
875     Sera  icy 

De  pardon  expelle, 

Jug6  a  droit  et  a  tort  appelle. 

LA  DAME. 

O  dur  parler  de  rigueur  distille, 

O  aigre  mort  plaine  de  toute  rudesse, 

O  Moyse,  jadis  intitule 

Legislateur,  homme  plain  de  sagesse, 

O  comme  en  toy  perflue  en  grant  largesse 

Serenite  et  rigueur  de  justice 

A  lencontre  de  nous,  et  pourquoy  esse 

885     Que  tu  nous  es  si  aigre  et  mal  propice? 
Helas !  combien  le  miel  la  douceur 
De  benigne  grace  et  misericorde 
Flourir  en  toy,  plus  qu'en  frere  et  seur, 
Vers  celles  en  qui  remission  accorde ; 

890     Helas !  mon  Dieu  quant  amon  coeur  recorde 
La  sentence  donne  a  son  entente, 
Et  contre  nous  voicy  la  voye  exorde 
De  desconfort  et  tristesse  patente. 
Je  ne  croy  pas  que  tu  fusses  seduit 

895     Ne  corrumpu  par  dons  ne  par  promettre, 

860     La   vous  874  cy 

879    grant  rudesse  883  Severite 

888     frere  nen  seur  889  elles  a  cui 
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Mais  justement  cuydoye  estre  conduit 
En  c'est  affaire,  sans  erreiir  y  commettre, 
Car  si  seduit  eusses  pen  ou  deu  estre, 
Tant  par  douleur,  amour,  faveur  que  bien, 

900     Pour  nous  leusse  plus  tost  voulu  permettre 
Que  pour  elle  qui  ne  vaut  ne  pent  rien ; 
Parquoy  doncques  je  m'esmerveille  fort 
Comme  premier  tuas  donn6  sentence, 
J'en  appelle,  disant  que  c'est  a  tort, 

905     Comme  j'ay  prins  pour  ma  deffence. 
Puis  que  jamais  il  ne  commist  offence 
Doit  il  mourir  pour  qu'il  na  point  fait? 
J'en  plaideray  en  plus  grant  assistence, 
Et  quqy  qu'il  soit,  j'en  appelle  en  effect. 

NATURE. 

910     Et  devant  que  vous  gastes  vostre  faict, 
Vous  abusez,  car  plus  avant  yrez 
Plus  trouverez  notoire  et  parfaict 
Qu'il  doit  mourir ;  gardez  que  vous  ferez, 
Par  Dieu !  dame,  vous  en  repentirez 

915     Et  vaudroit  mieux  se  bailler  par  amour 
Que  par  rigueur,  si  le  me  laisserez. 
Si  me  croyez,  et  sans  plus  de  sejour. 

LA  DAME. 

J'en  appelle  de  Moyse,  en  ce  jour. 

Par  devant  noz  tres-honnores  seigneurs, 
920     Les  presidens,  juges  et  gouverneurs 

De  la  grant  court,  souveraine  de  grace, 

Ou  j'ay  espoir  que  justice  on  face. 

Quemeust  on  sceu  au  monde  faire  pire? 

Que  feroit  plus  la  rigueur  de  justice 
925     Que  de  mon  filz  condamner  a  martyre. 

Que  de  mon  filz  mettre  a  mortel  suplice? 

Que  pourroit  on  nous  faire  plus  de  tort 


nous 


899 

doulceur 

900 

Plustost   poi 

903 

Comme  tu  as  donne 

ceste 

sentence 

905 

prins  premier  pour 

907 

ce  quil 

914 

Parquoy 

919 

devant  vous 

922 

me  face 

923 

Que  meust 

927 

plusgrant  tort 
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Que  de  mon  filz  avoir  jug6  a  mort?  \ 

O  quelle  mort  trop  ignomineuse, 
930     Qui  trop  rendroit  mon  ame  douleureuse, 

Qui  tous  piteux  liommes  provocqueroit,  < 

Qui  coeurs  de  femmes  a  pleurs  ineiteroit,  > 

Mort,  qui  tous  c-eux  par  la  terre  et  par  lair  ] 

Qui  de  certain  orront  de  ee  parler,  ] 

935     Convertiroit  en  extreme  douleur,  1 

Mourir,  mou  lilz,  las!  par  quelle  eouleur?  ? 

Je  ne  croy  pas  par  ees  fais  evidens 

Qu'il  ne  soit  dit  devant  les  presidens 

Et  decrete  qu'il  eu  doit  estre  absoubz; 

940     Pourtant,  s'il  vous  plaist,  donnez  nous  : 

Lettre  de  ladicte  sentence  i 

Que  je  la  porte  en  laudience  ^ 

De  la  haute  court  souveraine. 

MOYSB.  f 

Dame,  de  toute  bonte  plaine, 

945     De  vostre  destourbier  et  peine  j 

J'ay  pitie  et  compassion,  | 

Mais  tenez  pour  certaine  | 

Que  c'este  miserable  humaine 

Viendra  a  son  intention,  ; 

950     Tenez  la  declaration,  ] 

Le  dictum  et  narration 

Du  jugement  que  j'en  ay  faict  ; 

Puis  que  c'est  vostre  affection,  j 

Riens  n'y  voy  de  defection  ] 
955     Et  me  pardonnez,  sil  vous  plaist. 

LA  DAME.  j 

Venez  mon  filz,  mon  amy  tresparfait,  \ 

Vers  les  seigneurs  du  tresliaut  parlement,  I 

Les  presidens,  car  je  croy  en  effect  ■ 

Que  nous  ayons  faveur  aucunement  \ 

960     An  moins  pitie,  car  tout  premierement  ' 

Le  premier  deux  est  de  nostre  lignage,  \ 

Et  le  second,  affin,  tresgrandement,  i 

C'est  qu'il  me  faict  avoir  meilleur  courage.  ; 

i ^: I 

934     de  ce  orront                                      937     ses  i 

947     tenez  vous  toute                               963    que  me  | 

964     estes  ] 
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L^INNOCENT. 

O  cbere  mere,  vous  este  bonne  et  saige, 
905     Ce  qu'il  vous  plaist  m'est  du  tout  agreable, 

Je  n'ay  regret  durant  ce  dur  passaige 

Fors  aux  courroux  que  tant  vous  est  grevable,  i 

Preuez  en  gre  se  je  suis  seeourable  i 

A  c'este  cy  qui  pourchasse  ma  mort, 
970     Je  suis  son  seul  remede  convenable, 

De  ce  vouloir  elle  na  doncques  pas  tort.  I 

LA  DAME.  i 

Helas !  mon  filz,  cest  piteux  reconfort,  \ 

Je  prie  a  Dieu  qui  me  soit  en  secours, 
Mais  vray  amour  dont  je  te  ayme  tant  fort 
975     Mesmeuts  daller  plaider  a  tant  de  cours. 

NATURE.  I 

Ne  cuydez  pas  y  trouv6  du  secours,  j 

S'en  ja  est  faict,  car  nies  plaintes  et  plours 

A  c'este  heure  s'en  yront  en  decours, 

Voicy  la  fin  de  toutes  mes  douleurs.  | 

Icy  faut  une  passee  de  sotz,  tant  comme  i 

ilz  yront  devant  les  presidents^  puis  diet :  ' 

LA  DAME.  j 

980     Treslionnorez  seigneurs,  .  ! 

Juges  et  gouverneurs  I 

En  ceste  loy  de  grace,  I 

Honneur,  obeissance,  i 

De  toute  ma  puissance, 
985     Vous  reus  en  ceste  place.  j 

s.  JEHAN^  premier  president.  j 

Bien  vienne  ceste  Dame  ] 

Qui  tant  semble  a  son  ame 

Contriste  et  marrye. 

s.  SYMEON^  second  president.  < 

Dame  tresbonnorable, 
990     Dieu  vous  soit  seeourable ;  j 

Que  dit  le  coeur,  m'amye? 

970  seeourable  972  petit 

974  dont  vous  ayme  975  Mesmeut  j 

976  trouver  977  II  sen  est  \ 

978  a  decours  979  pendant  quilz  yront 

987  Qui  semble  | 
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L^  INNOCENT. 

Seigneurs,  tres-honorez, 
Et  presidens  des  cours, 
Juges  faictz  de  la  loy, 
995     Comme  a  recours  sur  tous, 
Nous  venous  devers  vous, 
Ma  douce  mere  et  nioy. 

JEAN. 

Mon  beau  filz  advenant, 
Au  tant  en  ceste  part 
Bien  soyez  vous  venant ! 
1000     Vous  estes  bon  et  saige. 

SYMEON. 

Mon  beau  filz,   Dieu  vous  gart 
Au  tant  en  ceste  part 
Comme  en  autre  passage ! 

NATURE. 

Aucteurs  de  bien  commun, 
1005     Par  qui  est  a  chascun 
Bonne  justice  faicte, 
Helas!  par  amytie, 
Daigner  avoir  pitie 
De  ceste  povre  infaicte. 

SAINCT  JEAN. 

1010     O  vous  qui  requerez, 

Qu'est  ce  que  vous  querez 
Que  a  ceste  heure  on  vous  face? 

LA  DAME. 

Justice  rigoureuse. 

L^INNOOENT. 

Et  quitte  amoureuse. 

NATURE  HUMAINE. 

1015     Misericorde  et  grace. 

LA  DAME. 

Tres-honorez  seigneurs,  en  ceste  place 
Par  devant  vous  et  vostre  cour  planiere 
Tres-humblement  me  presente  en  matiere, 
C'est  assavoir  d'une  appelation. 
1020     Faicte  par  moy  en  desolation 

Ainsi  comme  povre  mere  esplouree 


1008     Daignez  1011     Quesse  i 

1017     court  \ 
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De  la  sentence  par  Noe  proferee, 
Juge  ordinaire  de  la  ley  de  nature, 
Sur  le  discord  de  ceste  creature, 

1025     Povre  ladresse,  captive  et  miserable, 
Me  veut  tollir  mon  enfant  amiable 
Tour  limmoler  sans  condigne  merite; 
Et  a  este  la  matiere  introduicte 
Par  devant  luy,  quant  en  premiere  instance, 

1030     Duquel  Noe,  pource,  que  a  sa  plaisance 
Avoit  rendu  contre  nous  judgment 
J'ay  appelle  de  luy  formellement 
Devant  Moyse,  juge  et  legislateur 
De  la  loy  escripte,  que  n'est  pas  relateur 

1035     De  nostre  bien,  comme  j'ay  entendu. 
Car  il  nous  a  le  jugement  rendu 
Au  contraire  de  toute  nostre  entente. 
En  proferant  sentence  vehemente 
En  un  arrest  en  rigueur  prolongue, 

1040     C'est  assavoir,  que  bien  estoit  juge, 
Mai  appelle  par  moy  et  par  mon  filz ; 
A  quoy  j'ay  fait,  comme  autresfois  je  fls. 
En  soustenant  mon  appellation, 
Estre  a  bon  droit  sans  quelque  fiction, 

1045     Done  a  justice  en  revient  devant  vous, 
Vous  suppliant  du  discord  dentre  nous 
Nous  faire  droit  raison  et  equite. 

NATURE  HUMAINE. 

Nobles  seigneurs,  tesmoingz  de  verite, 
Grans  presidens  ayans  auctorite, 

1050     Juge  rendans,  jugez  en  charite 
A  un  chascun, 

Vous  congnoissez  de  mon  infirmite, 
Vous  congnoissez  de  ma  deformite, 
Vous  congnoissez  de  ma  calamite, 

1055     En  grant  desrun, 

Et  si  n'ay  pas  trouve  remede  aucun 
Jusques  au  jour  qui  m'estoit  limite 
Pour  me  garder  de  la  douleurs  amere 

1027     Pour  1034     qui 

1039     en  aigreur  prolong^  1045     Dont  la 

1058    douleur 
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Et  me  purger  de  la  fievi'e  effimere,  j 

1060     J'ay  prins  lenfant  dessoubz  lelle  sa  mere  I 

Pour  limmoler,  , 

Et  de  son  sang  avoir  sante  planiere,  1 

Car  je  ne  puis  par  quelque  autre  maniere  | 

Icy  dehors  de  cliartre  tresamere.  ] 

1065     A  vray  parler,  1 

A  son  conseil  ne  doit  on  riens  celer,  j 

Parquoy  me  rens  dessoubz  vostre  baniere;  | 

Ceste  dame  de  noble  extraction  j 

A  sur  ce  point  mis  contradiction  j 

1070     En  deffendant  ceste  execution 

Que  je  remonstre,  i 

Dont,  j'ay  mis  en  convocation  i 

Ja  en  deux  cours,  ou  condemnation 

J'ay  obtenu  a  mon  intention, 
1075     Comme  je  monstre ;  ] 

Que  vent  elle  done  plus  dire  alencontre 

Pour  y  faire  tant  de  dilation? 

Tres-honnorez  seigneurs,  je  vous  supplie 

Que  tantost  soit  la  prophetic  emplie 
1080     Et  la  sentence  de  Noe  acomplie,  \ 

Juge  ordinaire, 

Semblablement,  que  vous  ne  tardez  mie 

Celle  qui  plus  a  este  affermie  i 

Par  IMoyse,  sans  parolle  ou  denvye 
1085     Dicte  au  contraire,  i 

Accordez  moy  ce  que  m'est  necessaire,  ! 

Que  mort  s'ensuit  pour  me  rendre  la  vie.  ' 

LA  DAME. 

Seigneurs,  je  dy  que  son  envie  *^ 

Tout  a  aigreur  et  rigueur  precede,  ,j 

1090     Je  ne  scay  comme  elle  y  procede  j 

Si  fierement  et  sans  pitie  I 

Hors  de  toute  voye  d'amitie  < 

Et  termes  par  trop  excess! fz,  I 

, 

1060     dessoubz  lesle  \ 

1064     (Next  line  in  Ms.  is;    partir  de  ceste  captivite  amer)  I 

1072     mise  1083     puis  a  este  affermee  i 

1084     parolle  denvye  1087     s'ensive 
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Pourquoy  sera  mon  filz  occis 
1095     Pour  luy  recouvrer  sa  sante? 
Pourquoy  de  mal  n'est  exempte 
Celuy  qui  na  en  rien  meffait? 
Pourquoy  de  mal  n'est  exempte 
Le  tout  pur  innocent  et  juste, 

1100     Et  sans  raison  par  voye  injuste? 
Attendu  que  e'est  mon  seul  filz 
Et  que  noz  deux  coeurs  sont  eonfitz 
En  un  amour  inseparable, 
Attendu  qu'il  est  amiable 

1105     Et  le  plus  beau  qu'on  pourroit  voir, 
Attendu  qu'il  est  mon  espoir, 
Ma  confidence  et  ma  Ivesse, 
Et  mon  seul  baston  de  vieillesse, 
Celuy  qui  joye  me  doit  donner, 

1110     Celuy  qui  me  doit  "ouverner. 
Du  temps  de  ma  viduite 
Attendu  que  a  la  verite 
Vous  scavez,  seiijneurs  lionnorables, 
Si  question  fust  des  coulpables 

1115     Mieux  vausist  en  absoudre  cent 
Que  condenner  un  innocent. 
Parquoy  je  me  deffens  de  droit 
De  sa  poursuitte  en  c'est  endroit, 
Et  ne  doit  pour  autruy  peche 

1120     IMondit  enfant  estre  empesche, 
II  n'a,  quelque  chose  quelle  dye. 
Que  faire  de  sa  maladie 
Pour  luy  en  donner  guarison, 
Concluant  que  a  juste  raison 

1125     J'ay  appelle  par  devant  vous. 

NATURE, 

Seigneurs,  pietable  et  doux. 
La  maladie  que  je  porte 
Elle  est  griefve  et  de  telle  sorte 
Quelle  est  en  soy  contagieuse, 


1097  riens  1103  une 

1105  con  1110  guerdonner 

1111  Au  temps  1121  quel  dye 

1126  piteables 
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1130     Toute  ma  lignee  est  lepreuse 
Par  la  prevarication 
D'adam,  sans  reservation, 
Et  toute  sa  posterite, 
Fors  ceste  dame,  en  verite, 

1135     Et  son  fllz  qui  n'est  entaehe 
De  ceste  lepre  de  peche, 
Parquoy  luy  seul  me  peut  donner 
Sante  par  soy  abandonner 
A  mort,  et  autre  ne  le  peut ; 

1140     Semble  done  que  raison  le  veut 
Et  par  ses  moyens  je  concludz. 

JEHAN. 

II  nous  suffist,  n'en  dictes  plus, 
Produisez  nous  voz  escriptures 
Affin  d'en  ouyr  les  lectures 
1145     Ee  les  raisons  que  vous  aurez, 
Puis  apres  vous  retirez, 
Et  sur  le  tout  nous  vous  ferons 
Justice,  au  mieux  que  sc^aurons, 
Juste  raison  et  equite. 

NATURE. 

1150     Helas !  seigneurs,  en  verity, 
Regardez  en  deformite 
Ou  j'ay  este  longue  saison. 

SYMEON. 

Mamye,  on  vous  fera  raison. 

L^INNOCENT. 

Contemplez  le  courroux  tresgrant 
1155     Que  mere  porte  pour  enfant, 
Parquoy  pitie  avoir  on  doit. 

SYMEON. 

Mon  enfant,  on  vous  fera  droict, 
Nous  sommes  au  lieu  pour  le  faire. 

JEHAN. 

Or,  Symeon,  pour  entrer  en  matiere, 
1160     Considerons,  en  sustance  premiere, 
De  la  partie  de  la  povre  ladresse 

1141     ces  1145     Et 

1151    la  (Jefformitg  1160    substance 
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Nature  liiinitiine,  qui  est  demanderesse, 
Celle  qui  long  temps  avoit  este 
De  maladie  en  grant  necessite 

1165     Par  les  transgresseurs  de  ses  parens, 

Et  dit  ces  motz  qui  sont  moult  apparens 
Que  avoir  ne  pent  medecine  vaillable 
Si  du  pur  sang  de  L'innocent  louable 
Lavee  n'est,  eest  ou  elle  content, 

1170     Mais  ceste  dame,  a  lencontre,  n'entend 
Que  son  fllz  soit  occis  pour  autruy  vice, 
Done  est  a  nous  d'en  faire  la  justice 
Ainsi  quil  est  de  raison  et  droicture. 

SYMEON. 

II  convient  faire  la  lecture 
1175     De  ces  deux  condemnations 
Premier  que  nous  oppinions 
Donner,  s'il  vous  plaist,  jelian,  beau  frere, 
Affin  que  plus  on  n'en  differe 
■  S^'avoir  s'ilz  sont  a  corriger. 

JEHAN. 

1180     Cest  ainsi  que  devons  juger, 

Frere  sjmoen,  se  me  semble, 

Faisons  done  la  lecture  ensemble 

Pour  ceste  matiere  abreger. 

Icy  fant  line  passee  de  sot  cepandant  qullz 

lisent  a  part  les  deux    condennations,    puis  sa'inct 

jelian  dit: 

O  mattere  de  grande  consequence, 
1185     Frere  tresclier,  vous  avez  entendu, 

Comme  a  este  le  jugement  rendu 

Par  ces  deux  cy,  de  mortelle  sentence. 

SYMEON. 

O  quelle  pitie  pour  sa  pure  innocence 
Quil  soit  ainsi  en  un  arbre  estandu, 
1190     O  matiere  de  grande  consequence, 
Frere  tresclier,  vous  avez  entendu. 

SAINCT  JEHAN. 

Cest  piteux  fait  sans  commettre  offence 

1163     qui  dit  long  temps  avoir  1165     A  cause  des 

118J     symeon 
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L'innocent  soit  immole,  attendii  ' 

Qu'il  na  jamais  a  mil  mal  pretendu,  j 

1195     Ainsi  que  met  sa  mere  pour  deffence.  j 

SYMEON. 

O  matiere  de  grande  consequence, 
Frere  tresclier,  vous  avez  entendu 
Comme  a  este  le  jugement  rendu 
Par  ces  deux  cy,  de  mortelle  sentence. 

JEHAN. 

1200     Or,  je  vous  prie,  dictes  moy  en  presence 

Que  vous  semble  toucliant  c'este  matiere.  | 

SYMEON.  I 

Pour  dire  la  cause  premiere 

Et  aflfin  que  soit  recite  j 

Le  cas  du  proces  succite  \ 

1205     Entre  parties  puis  na  guere,  ' 

Jeban  Baptiste,  mon  tresclier  frere, 

II  me  semble,  en  premiere  instance 
i  Et  pour  rediger  la  sustance, 

Que  c'est  ceste  povre  servile,  ; 

1210     Enfermee,  malade  et  debille,  i 

A  qui  tout  bien  est  interdict 

Passe  long  temps,  comme  elle  dit, 

Pour  avoir  mange  seullement 

Outre  le  divin  mandement  ; 

1215     D'une  viande  deffendue, 

Parquoy  est  lepreuse  rendu 

Et  toute  sa  i^osterite,  j 

En  disant  que  de  verite 

Jamais  elle,  ne  ses  suppostz, 
1220     Ne  pourroyent  avoit  repos  j 

Sans  avoir  du  sang  innocent,  ■ 

Trespur,  tresnet,  frais  et  recent;  j 

C'est  assavoir,  qu'il  soit  esleu  j 

Et  tire  d'ung  corps  non  polu  .( 

1225     Ou  qu'el  jamais  n'y  eut  macule,  i 

Disant  que  plus  sans  faute  nulle  ' 
Elle  a  trouve,  saisi  et  prins                                                                  j 

1196     martire  1210     enferme  1 

1220     avoir  1225     Auquel  ^ 

1226     plus  que  sang 
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C'est  innocent  ou  sont  comprins 
Tons  les  biens  qui  j  doyvent  estre, 
1230     Et  dit  que  c'est  c'il  qui  doit  mettre 
A  la  mort  par  sa  guarison, 
Concluant  par  ceste  raison 
Que  bien  particulier  ne  doit 
Preferer  le  commun,  par  droit, 
1235     Et  est  juste  demanderesse. 
Lautre  partie,  deffenderesse, 
Dit  que  sondit  filz,  bien  ayme, 
Bien  renomnie  et  bien  fame, 
Juste  innocent  et  sans  malice, 
1240     Ne  pent  ou  doit  mortel  supplice 
Pour  telle  faute  encourir 
Ne  pour  autruy  peche  mourir ; 
A  quoy,  lesdictes  deux  parties 
Ont  este  longuement  ouyes 
1245     Et  leurs  raisons  pour  leur  complaire 
Devant  noe,  juge  ordinaire 
Au  temps  de  la  loy  de  nature, 
Qui  comnie  advint  par  droicture 
A  dit  a  bon  droit  et  querelle, 
1250     De  quoy  ceste  dame  en  appelle 
Par  devant  le  legislateur 
Moyse,  le  conservateur 
Et  juge  de  la  loy  escripte, 
Le  quel  a  pronuncee  et  dicte 
1255     La  sentence  finablement. 

Que  a  droit  estoit  le  jugement 
Et  tout  ce  qui  estoit  pretilz, 
Dont,  ceste  dame  pour  son  filz 
A  appelle  par  devant  nous 
1260     Affin  qu'il  en  puisse  estre  absoulz, 
Vojda  le  cas  qui  nous  assemble. 

SAINCT  JEHAN. 

Or,  dictes  ce  qu'il  vous  en  semble, 
Quelle  en  est  vostre  opinion? 


1230     cil  qui  doit  estre 
1245     En  leurs 
J2G1     Veyla 


1231     Mis  a  mort  pour 
1257     presfitz 
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SYMEON.  i 

Cher  frere,  soubz  correction,  ^ 

1265     Je  me  donne  admiration 

Et  suis  perplex,  par  grandement, 

Que  un  enfant  sans  corruption. 

Attendre  mortel  jugement, 

Pourtant  qu'il  na  aucunement  j 

1270     Peche,  et  semble  injustement  I 

Estre  juge  de  prime  face,  I 

Et  que  a  tort  et  injustement  j 

Luy  a  donne  empescliement 

Par  cautelle  et  grant  fallace, 
1275     Mais,  dautre  partie,  considere  ! 

En  ceste  presente  matiere 

Que  ceste  povre  miserable 

Ne  pent  estre  a  lumiere  clere 

Ne  hors  de  captive  misere 
1280     De  son  nial,  qui  est  incurable,  ' 

Si  ce  doux  enfant,  venerable, 

Ne  luy  est  du  tout  secourable,  I 

Car  autre  guarir  ne  la  pent,  ] 

Qui  est  une  chose  admirable 
1285     Pour  celle  perte  irreparable 

Si  c'est  enfant  niourir  ne  veut, 

Considerant  que  loy  escripte 

En  plusieurs  passages  recite 

Comme  dieu  fist  donnation  ; 

1290     A  son  peuple  Israelite  ' 

De  tons  les  royaumes  leslite,  j 

La  terre  de  promission,  I 

Et  pour  briefve  deduction  i 

En  mon  ymagination  "i 

1295     J'entens  par  ceste  saincte  terre  j 

La  gloire  et  la  fruiction 

Que  par  ceste  immolation  ' 

Nature  humaine  pent  acquerre,  > 

• ■ . .  i 

1267  perplestz  niout  1272  innicquement  j 

1273  Qui  est  1275  part  \ 

1279  De  captivite  et  misere  12S9  dampnacion  j 

1291  se§  ^ 
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A  quoy  eiissent  este  escriptes 

1300     Tant  de  proplieties  jadis, 
De  si  belles  parolles  dictes 
Pour  estre  a  present  contredictz 
Et  tant  de  soiiverains  edictz, 
II  me  semble  bien  que  je  dis 

1305     Quant  sur  mes  bras  je  lestendis 
Que  javoye  veu  nion  salutaire, 
Et  dis  que  sur  tons  benedis 
Estoit  venu  de  paradis 
Pour  le  salut  du  populaire, 

1310     Item  je  dis  a  ceste  dame, 

Digne  d'honneur,  louenga  et  fame, 
Prononeant  ce  qu'il  souffreroit, 
Que  la  mort  aigre  et  infame 
De  glaive  son  coeur  et  son  ame 

1315     Amerement  transper^-eroit, 
Je  prophetisay  qu'il  auroit 
Si  griefve  douleur  qu'elle  seroit 
Sur  toutes  plus  dolente  mere, 
Qui  doncques  le  contrediroit 

1320     C'est  lu}'  que  chascuu  desiroit 

Pour  nous  tollir  langueur  amere; 
Semble  bien  que  le  commun  bien 
Doit  preferer  sur  toute  rien 
Le  particulier  en  tel  eas, 

1325     C'est  loppinion  que  je  tiens 
Et  de  ceste  part  me  retiens, 
Pourquoy  je  n'en  differe  pas 
Qu'il  ne  soit  a  morte  repas 
Condempne,  pour  touehant  ce  cas, 

1330     Grace  a  la  po^Te  enfermee  faire, 
L'lioster  hors  de  linfernal  pas 
Et  luy  donnez  joye  et  soulas, 

1309  la  salut  1311  louenge 

1313  sa  mort  1315  tresperceroit 

1320  C'est  cil  1322  Semble  aussi  que 

1325  tien  1326  retlen 

1328  mortel  1330  enferme 

1332  omitted  in  MS. 
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Sans  ce  que  plus  on  en  differe. 

JEHAN. 

Ha !  tres-honnore  et  cher  frere, 

1335     Voicy  matiere  de  grant  pois, 

Et  pour  mettre  a  lumiere  clere, 
DifBcille  a  ce  que  je  crois, 
Je  considere  toutesfois 
Le  principe  et  le  fondement 

1340     De  ceste  matiere  des  loys 

Qu'on  dit  de  grace  proprenient. 
Grace  quesse  premierement? 
C'est  rigueur  expeller 
Et  est   icy  le  commencement 

1345     De  ce  qu'on  doit  grace  appeller, 
Grace  qui  devoit  distiller 
Grace  qui  devoit  consoller 
Sur  la  povre  liumaine  nature. 
C'este  malade  creature, 

1350     Quant  est  de  la  loy  descripture, 
Comme  j'ay  donne  a  entendre, 
Estoit  seullement  la  figure 
De  la  loy  de  grace  entendre 
C'est  cil  qui  devoit  son  pied  prendre, 

1355     La  saincte  loy  de  grace  immense, 
C'est  icy  que  I'en  pent  comprendre 
Que  la  loy  de  grace  commence. 
Car  les  enfans  de  la  semence 
Dabraliam  doivent  avoir  grace, 

1360     Comme  la  grace  de  clemence 

Ma  fait  noncer  en  mainte  place, 
Pource,  convient  en  lefficace 
Du  sang  de  ce  pur  innocent 
Ceste  redemption  ce  face, 

1365     Et  est  convenable  et  decent. 
La  loy  de  grace  le  conscent, 
Et  selon  la  loy  dois  mourir 


1337  Difficil 

1343  Ce  nest  de  rigueur 

1345  O  ce 

1354  piet  pendre 

1367  doit 


1340  loix 

1344  Cest    icy 

1353  grace  a  entendre 

1360  la  divine  clemence 
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Ce  bel  enfant  qui  est  absent 

Pour  plus  faire  grace  florir. 
1370     Se  je  le  pouvoye  secourir 

Je  le  fero^^e  begnignement, 

Mais  il  doit  la  mort  encourir 

A  mon  advis  et  jugement, 

Parquoy  leur  faut  presentemcnt 
1375     Dire  et  declarer  la  sentence. 

NATURE. 

(Pause) 
Allons  doncques  en  la  presence 
Des  presidens  pour  ouyr  droit. 

LA  DAME. 

Ainsi  comme  raison  le  doit 

A'olontiers  ferav  comparence, 
1380     Je  pry  la  divine  clemence 

Qui  de  tout  scet  determiner, 

Mon  filz,  quelle  nous  vueille  donner 

Ce  qui  plus  nous  est  necessaire. 

A  done  va  devant  les  presidens;  Jelian  pro- 
nonce  le  dictum: 

Entre  la  dame  debonnaire, 
1385     Pour  elle  et  sonfilz  appellant 

De  moyse,  legislateur 

De  loy  escripte  et  conducteur, 

Deffenderesse,  et  en  ce  regard 

Au  cas  principal  d'une  part, 
1390     Et  nature,  demanderesse 

En  sa  plaincte,  et  deffenderesse 

De  ladicte  appelation 

En  ceste  juridiction, 

Dautre  part  veu  le  discord  delles 
1395     Men  et  succite  soubz  querelles, 

Par  devant  en  premiere  instance 

Noe,  juge  ayant  congnoissance 

De  cause  en  la  loy  de  nature, 

Comme  monstre  en  ceste  escripture, 
1400     La  sentence  par  luy  donnee 


1382 

quil 

1384 

(Next  line  in  MS.  is: 

Nommee  ainsi  des  bien  parlans). 
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De  loyalle  equite  aornee 

Au  proffit  entente  et  adresse  j 

De  ladicte  demanderesse,  1 

La  sentence  sub  secutive  | 

1405     Donne  de  voix  forte  et  vive  I 

Par  moyse,  dessus  nomme, 

En  laquelle  est  conforme  I 

Larrest  du  dessusdit  noe,  ■ 

De  son  jugement  tersloiie,  ' 

1410     Le  proces  veu  et  entendu, 

Veu,  mot  apres  mot,  et  temps  deii, 

Lesdictes  appellations,  | 

Kaisons  et  allegations 

Desdictes  parties  ensemble, 
1415     Les  tesmoingz  et  ce  qui  ensemble, 

Toutes  les  atestations, 

Actes,  versifications, 

Les  joropheties  et  pormesses 

Et  autres  raisons  par  expresses,  i 

1420     Mais  en  autentiques  registres, 

Toutes  autres  loix  et  registres 

Dont  elle  se  pouroyent  ayder 

L'une  vers  lautre  pour  garder 

Leurs  droictz,  ayant  en  tons  endroictz 
1425     Regard  en  justice  et  a  droictz, 

Par  grant  consideration,  | 

Meure  deliberation,  I 

En  faisant  raison  aux  parties,  i 

Apres  toutes  choses  ouyes,  ■ 

1430     Nous,  comme  juges  souverains  . 

En  dernier  resort,  non  pas  mains, 

Declarons  que  en  ce  jugement  ; 

lis  ont  tresjuridicquement 

Sententie  et  procede 


1401     louable  1404  subsecutive 

1405     Donnee  1409  tresloue 

1411     De  mot  a  mot  1418  promesses 

1420     Mises  1422  elles 
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1435     Sans  avoir  en  rien  excede, 
Pour  lesdictz  noe  et  movse 
Lappellation  a  tort  prinse, 
Et  que  a  droit  et  juste  raison 
Nature,  pour  sa  mesprison, 

1440     Au  diet  enfant  pretendu, 

Pour  luY  estre  son  sang  rendu 
A  son  salut  et  guarison, 
Et  que  a  tort  sans  achoison 
Ladicte  dame  debonnaire 

1445     A  voulu  aller  au  contraire; 

Parquoy,  deboutee  nous  lavons, 
La  deboutons  et  declairons 
Qu'il  sera  mis  entre  les  mains 
Du  trucidateur  des  liumains 

1450     Et  de  la  judaicque  envie 

Pour  mourir  de  larbre  de  vie, 
Comme  pie^-a  fut  decrete, 
Au  proufiSt  et  utilite 
De  ladicte  demanderesse. 

NATURE  HUMAINE. 

1455     Grace  vous  rens  et  toutte  Immblesse, 
Est  ce  pas  droit  que  ainsi  se  face? 
Faire  inclinant  vers  vous  m'abesse 
Baissant  le  chief  qui  pour  preface 
Face  que  ma  douleur  s'efface, 

1460     Hors  seray  de  ma  laidure,  dure, 
Mon  maleur  est  deffaict,  de  faict, 
Le  mors  de  la  morsure,  sure. 
Est  remis  et  le  forfait,  faict, 
O  que  voicy  un  parfaict  fait. 

1465     Tresdoux 
Seigneurs, 
Sur  tons 
Tresdoux, 
A  vous 


1435 

riens                                                   1440 

a  pretendu 

1449 

des  remains                                      1455 

en  toute 

1456 

Esse  pas  droit  quainsi  le  face      1457 

Face  inclinant 

1460 

de  laidure                                           1461 
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1470     Honneurs, 

Tresdoux 

Seigneurs. 

Je  seray  hors  de  toiites  mes  douleiirs 

Sans  estre  plus  captive  langoureuse 
1475     Et  cliaugeray  mes  obscures  couleurs, 

Ay  je  pas  droit  destre  tousjours  joyeuse? 

LA  DAME. 

O  sentence,  plus  que  tresrigoureuse, 
Plaine  daigreur,  asses  mal  digeree, 
O  sentence,  plus  aspre  que  amoureuse, 

1480     D'une  bouclie  trop  rude  proferee, 

Helas !  mon  filz,  ilz  ont  ta  mort  juree, 
Maintenant  suis  frustree  de  mon  entente, 
Maintenant  n'est  tout  que  je  scaclie  veoir 
Ou  je  puisse  a  mon  desir  pourveoir, 

1485     Conime  pourray  je  en  pacience  prendre 
C'este  tresdure  et  aigre  adversite? 
Comme  seray  je  a  le  veoir  la  mort  prendre 
Celuy  qui  n'a  duelque  mort  merite 
Ou  de  justice  la  grant  severite? 

L^INNOCENT. 

1490     Je  vous  supplie  en  charite. 
Ma  tresdouce  mere,  amye. 
Que  vous  ne  vous  pertubez  mye 
Pour  moy,  soit  faict  le  bon  plaisir 
De  dieu,  auquel  mon  seul  desir 

1495     Et  tousjours  I'administrement; 
Supportez  patientement 
Ce  mal,  et  vuiellez  en  gre  prendre 
Pour  le  bien  qui  en  doit  dependre 
A  ceste  povre  languissante, 

1500     Comme  vous  estes  congnoissante, 
II  est  besoing  que  ainsi  se  face. 

LA  DAME. 

Ha !  mon  enfant,  vous  voir  en  face 

1476     toute  joyeuse?  1483     saiche 

1488     quelque  1491     et  amye 

1492     perturbez  1497     Le  courroux  vueillez. 

1501    que  ja  ainsi 
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Me  resjouyst  sur  toute  rien, 
Plus  que  nul  autre  mortel  bien, 

1505     Soit  de  nature  ou  de  fortune, 

Ne  pent  donner  douceur  aucune, 
Or  est,  present,  ce  mot  veritie, 
Que  tons  ont  dit  qu'il  soit  crucifle, 
Cliascune  loy  a  sa  mort  se  consent, 

1510     O  quel  pitie  que  meure  I'innocent, 
Tous  lont  juge,  dit  et  sententie. 

NATURE. 

A  mon  prouffit  Dieu  en  soit  bien  lone, 
Mon  coeur  en  est  de  joye  solacie, 
Cela  m'estoit  convenable  et  decent, 
1515     Or  est,  present,  ce  mot  verifie 

Que  tous  ont  dit  qu'il  soit  crucifle, 
Chascune  loy  a  sa  mort  se  consent. 

LA  DAME. 

O  jour  de  pleur,  de  dueil  emplifle. 
Pour  tous  courroux  faict  et  edifie 
1520     J'en  ploureray  des  larmes  des  fois  cent, 
Helas !  faut  il  que  de  moy  soit  absente 
Men  fllz,  mon  tout,  qui  s'en  fust  deffie? 

NATURE. 

Or  est,  present,  ce  mot  verifle 
Que  tous  ont  dit  qu'il  soit  crucifle, 
1525     Cliascune  loy  a  sa  mort  se  consent. 

LA  DAME. 

O  quel  pitie  que  meure  I'innocent, 

Tous  lont  juge,  dit  et  sententie, 

Tant  ay  d'ennuy,  mon  coeur  est  ennuye 

En  pleurs  et  plains,  en  douleur  et  tristesse, 

1530     Las !  pourray  je  trouver  aucune  adresse 
Pour  leschapper  de  ce  mortel  dangler? 
Ne  pourroit  on  ne  penser  ne  juger 
Par  quel  moyen  le  puisse  secourir 
Pour  le  garder  de  la  mort  encourir? 

1535     Paramour  non,  par  argent  encor  moins. 


1503 

riens 

1505 

Soient 

1522 

Mon  filz 

1532 

songier 

1504  nulz    autres    mortelz   biens 

150G  (Omitted  in  MS.) 

1525  sen  consent 
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Par  force  rien,  par  justice  c'est  fait, 

II  ny  a  eu  ne  parens  ne  germains  j 

Qui  nayent  conclud  de  sa  mort  en  effait,  ] 

Ha  I  uion  cher  filz,  mon  amy  tresparfait,  ^ 

1540     Pour  vostre  amour  je  meurs  en  languissaut, 

Le  souverain  vous  vueille  donner  grace  . 

De  Yous  sauver,  si  lu}^  plaist  qui  le  face  I 

De  son  bon  gre,  quelque  loy  qui  le  juge,  j 

Je  ny  vois  plus  d'autre  meilleur  refuge;  ; 

1545     II  est  luy  seul  au  dessus  de  la  loy,  i 

Luy  seul  la  peut  interpreter  a  soy 

Et  qui  plus  est.  Ion  peut  justement  dire  i 

Qui  faict  la  loy  il  la  peut  bien  destruire,  i 

Luy  seul  nous  peut  en  nostre  estat  remettre, 

1550     Helas!  Sire,  6  tressouverain  maistre. 

Quel  lieur  pour  moy  tant  je  seroye  lieureuse 

Si  rendu  sauf  mon  enfant  povoit  estre, 

Je  y  ay  espoir  Dieu  m'eu  face  joyeuse,  j 

Venez  vous  en  ma  pourrure  amoureuse  \ 

1555     Vers  le  prince  pour  pardon  obtenir, 

Dieu  doint  que  nous  y  puissons  parvenir  I  I 

L^INNOCENT. 

Cliere  mere,  sans  plus  tenir  , 

J'accompliray  voustre  vouloir,  i 

Mais  il  ne  vous  en  deust  chaloir,  i 

1560     C'est  temps  perdu  comme  je  croy,  | 


Je  doy  mourir  selon  la  loy 
Que  tout  le  peuple  ne  perisse, 
Ainsi  est  decrete  de  moy. 


Je  doy  mourir  selon  la  loy.  ' 

LA  DAME.  ^ 

1565     Voire,  mais  un  prince,  un  Eoy, 

Est  au  dessus  de  sa  justice.  i 

L^INNOCENT. 

Je  doy  mourir  selon  la  loy  ^ 

Que  tout  le  monde  ne  perisse. 

LA  DAME.  1 

I 

Venez,  mon  filz,  il  est  propice 

1542     quil  se  face  1544     Et  je  ny  voy  autre  ] 

1553     me  1554     pourture 

1569     Et  bien  mon 
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1570     Requerir  aii  prince  ce  don, 

Car  nul  n'est  digne  de  pardon 
S'il  ne  le  reqniert,  mais  comment 
Quelle  requeste  voirement? 
Irez  vous  d'liumble  affection 

1575     Luy  demander  remission 

De  ce  que  n'avez  point  commis? 
Impetrer  que  vous  soit  remis 
Le  mal  que  vous  navez  pas  faict? 
Requerir  de  pardon  leffect 

3580     Du  mal  que  vous  ne  fistes  oncques? 
Que  luy  demanderez  vous  doncques? 
Au  fort  vous  estes  bon  et  saige 
Et  bien  ornez  vostre  langaige 
Mieux  que  je  ne  vous  sgauroye  dire. 
l'innocent. 

1585     Je  ne  vous  vueil  pas  escondire, 
Ma  douce  mere  debonnaire, 
Et  aussi  je  ne  me  puis  taire 
D'une  douleur  qui  me  remort, 
Que  mon  ame  est  jusque  a  la  mort 

1590     Triste,  povreuse  et  trescraintive; 
La  sensualite  estrive 
A  raison,  sans  soy  divertir, 
Et  ne  veut  la  mort  consentir 
Mais  de  tout  son  povoir  lentiner. 

NATURE. 

1595     Ha!  ha  I  vont  ilz  devers  le  prince? 

Par  la  foy  que  je  doit  a  dieu, 

Si  seray  je  premier  au  lieu 

Faire  ma  declamation, 

Qui  luy  donne  remission, 
1600     Rien,  rien,  le  roy  ne  lentent  pas, 

Je  vois  plus  viste  que  le  pas 

Pour  y  mettre  opposition 

Qui  luy  donne  remission. 


1583  aorne 
1595  Haa 
1597  premiere 


1594  lentince 
1596  je  doy  adieu 
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Ce  n'est  pas  une  chose  a  faire, 
1605     Car  sa  mort  m'est  tresnecessaire 

A  ma  grande  salvation, 

Qui  luy  donne  remission, 

A  quans  coups  je  le  souffreroye, 

Jamais  ne  my  consentiroye 
1610     Et  ne  suis  pas  doppinion 

Qu'il  luy  donne  remission. 

Icy  faut  line  clause  de  sot  ce  temps  pendant  que  na- 
ture va  devers  le  prince,  puis  dit  a  genoiix; 

O  excellant  et  trespuissant 

Monarche,  sur  tons  fleurissant, 

Prince  de  runiverselmonde, 
1615     Oyez  le  cry  de  moy  issant 

Qui  meurs  et  vifz  en  languissant, 

Povre,  vitieuse  et  immonde. 

Voyez  le  mal  auquel  jabonde, 

Toute  putrefaicte,  salle  et  ordre; 
1620     Helas!  Sire,  misericorde! 

Humblement  pour  la  vous  requerre, 

Je  me  prosterne  contre  terre 

Devant  vostre  bien  lieureeface, 

Appaisez  moy  la  dure  guerre 
1625     Par  qui  je  suis  tenue  en  serre 

II  ya  si  longue  espace, 

Ne  donnez  pas  a  celuy  grace 

Qui  est  de  tout  mon  bien  lexorde; 

Helas !  seigneur,  misericorde ! 
1630     Misericorde!  trescher  Sire, 

Taut  ya  que  je  la  desire, 

A  vostre  serve  je  me  rends, 

Plaise  vous  plus  ne  me  interdire 

Ne  faire  fille  de  vostre  ire 
1635     Pour  le  peche  de  mes  parens, 

Mais  nous  so^-ent  voz  faitz  apparens, 


1608  Aquans 

1611  va  au  prince  et  puis 

1623  heuree   face 

1629  sire 

1636  Louez  soient 


1611  Qui 

1619  pourrye  et  sale  et  orde 

1626  ya  ja  si 

1632  La  vostre 
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Et  oyez  ce  que  je  recorde, 

Helas!  Sire,  misericorde ! 

Tantost  vous  sera  amene 
1640     Le  plus  pur  enfant  qui  soit  n6 

Qui  pour  mon  salut  doit  mourir, 

Selon  la  loy  est  condamne, 

Pour  Dieu,  qu'il  ne  luy  soit  donne 

Le  pardon  qu'il  vient  requerir ! 
1645     Autrement  ne  puis  acquerir 

De  vivre  en  paix  et  concorde, 

Helas!  seigneur,  misericorde! 

Rocongnoisiez  done  vostre  fllle, 

Povre,  miserable,  fragile, 
1650     Que  vous  fistes  par  commander, 

Et  par  pecbe  fut  faict  vile, 

Subjecte,  captive  et  servile. 

Qui  de  vous  ne  pent  amender 

S'il  ne  vous  plaist  me  regarder 
1655     En  pitie,  que  mon  mal  decorde, 

Helas!  Sire,  misericorde! 

Lascliez  un  pen  la  dure  corde 

Qui  me  tient  liee  an  lien 

De  mon  ennemy  ancien, 
1660     Et  pour  estre  femme  sauvee 

Que  au  sang  je  puisse  etre  lavee 

De  I'innocent  tres-amyable. 

LE  ROY. 

O  impure,  infecte  et  detestable, 

Trop  variable, 
1665     De  Constance  instable, 

Povre  coulpable. 

Qui  tant  ayme  jadis. 

Quant  te  rendis  en  un  lieu  delectable 

Avecques  ce  qui  estoit  prouffitable, 
1670     Et  tout  ce  bien  par  toy  mesmes  perdis. 

Pour  ton  forfait  alors  je  te  maudis 

Et  interdictz  de  mon  beau  paradis. 

Parquoy  devins  catif  et  miserable 


1646     et  en  concorde  1660     affin  que  je  soye  sauvee 

1667     amay  1668     Divided  into  two  lines  in  the  Ms. 

1673     cative 
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Et  decrete  par  souverains  editz 

1675     Que  languiroys  jusques  au  temps  que  je  dis 

Que  tu  auroys  remede  convenable,  \ 

Or  est  ainsi  que  voicy  la  journee  ' 

D'amour,  douceur,  toute  grace  a  ornee,  j 

Justice  et  paix  out  fait  ensemble  acord,  ] 

1680     Voicy,  present,  la  saison  et  lannee  | 

Que  guarison  te  doit  estre  donnee,  > 

Taut  te  seray  doux  et  misericord,  i 

Voicy  le  temps  de  joye  et  de  confort  \ 

Que  rinnocent  sera  livre  a  mort 

1685     Si  que  te  soit  ta  faute  pardonnee. 

Jamais  n'aura  de  respit  quelque  port. 

Je  te  prometz  que  tu  auras  support 

Et  te  sera  ma  grace  abandonnee ;  .  .  | 

Entens  bien  doncques  de  bien  le  recongnoistre,  | 

1690     Me  congnoisses  ton  seigneur  et  ton  maistre  \ 

Sans  offenser  que  ne  soyez  a  reprendre,  j 

Plus  que  jamais  liumble  devras  estre  "' 

Car  par  raison  il  pent  bien  apparoistre 
Que  pour  amour  tu  me  dois  amour  rendre, 

1695     Pense  pourtant  a  desormais  entendre 

A  me  servir  et  louanges  impendre,  i 

Non  que  tu  puis  en  rien  mon  loz  acroistre 
Mais  pour  monstrer  dont  le  bien  pent  depeudre, 
Se  ne  le  fais  tu  seras  a  reprendre 

1700     Et  te  feray  en  serviture  mettre.  i 

NATURE. 

Helas!  a  vous  me  vueil  submettre 

Et  vous  rendre  gloire  et  honneur  j 

Comme  a  mon  naturel  seigneur,  ^ 

Tres-liumblement  je  vous  mercye 
1705     Et  de  tout  mon  coeur  vous  supplie  I 

Qu'il  nait  respit,  delay,  espace,  j 

Remission,  pardon,  ne  grace. 
Pour  quelque  cliose  qu'il  demande,  ! 


1674     decretay  1678     aornee  j 

1689     Or   entens   done  1690     congnoissans  ton  sire  j 

1697     puisses  1700     servitute  | 

]706     nais  respit  delay  nespace  j 
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Seigneur,  je  le  vous  recoiiiinande, 

LE  ROY  SOUVERAIN. 

!I710     Ce  que  j'av  pieca  promis 

Aux  patriarelies,  mes  aiin's, 
Et  aux  prophetes  mesniement, 
Sera  acompl^'  et  permis, 
Et  des  maux  de  tes  ennemys 

1715     Sera  deli^Te  clerement. 

NATURE. 

Je  vous  remercye  humblement. 

LE  ROY. 

Peuples  ensemble  conviendront, 
Qui  apprender  le  voudront 
Et  accuser  injustement 
1720     Ses  adversaires  le  prendront 
Et  puis  les  gentilz  le  pendront 
Par  injure  et  faux  jugement. 

NATURE. 

Je  Yous  remercve  liumblement 

LE  ROY. 

Ta  expectation  ravie 
1725     Sera  parfaicte  et  assouvie 

Par  I'innocent,  premierement ; 
II  sera  pendu  par  envie 
Et  son  sang  en  larbre  de  vie 
Respandu  pour  ton  sauvenient. 

NATURE. 

1730     Je  vous  remerc^'e  liuuiblenieut, 
Tressouverain  roy  admirable, 
Et  vous  reus  loueuges  d'lionneur. 
Autant  de  fois  qu'il  m'est  possible 

LA  DAME. 

Mon  filz,  voic}'  le  grant  seigneur 
1735     Le  Hoy  souverain;  mettons  nous 
Et  nous  ]>rosternous  a  genoux 
Le  chef  eucliue  vers  la  terre 
Pour  misericorde  requerre, 
II  n'y  a  plus  d'autre  remede. 


1710     Tout   ce   que  1714     mains 

1715     Seras  delivree  1718     aprehander 

1731     invincible 
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l'  innocent. 

1740     Ma  mere,  dieu  nous  soit  en  ayde 
Par  son  amy  able  douceur ! 
LA  DAME,  a  genoux. 
Roy  souverain,  de  tous  biens  protecteur, 
De  loys  acteur,  chef  et  gubernateur 
Des  provinces  de  luniversel  monde, 

1745     Tu  es  facteur,  recteur,  et  conducteur 

De  tout  le  bien  en  qui  le  peuple  abunde, 
Helas!  seigneur,  voicy  douleur  profonde 
Ou  est  plonge  de  dueil  mon  coeur  noircy 
Pour  mon  enfant  lequel  je  voy  icy, 

1750     II  est  juge,  se  me  semble  a  grant  tort, 
Par  toutes  cours  a  este  dit  ainsi 
Selon  la  loy  il  doit  recevoir  mort. 
Roy  souverain,  triumphant  dessus  tous, 
De  vostre  grace  ayez  pitie  de  nous, 

1755     Nous  n'avons  plus  fors  en  vous  de  refuge, 
Tous  lont  juge,  il  n  ya  plus  que  vous, 
Tresexcellant  imperateur  et  juge, 
Chascune  loy  mon  filz  condamne  et  juge^ 
Si  par  pitie  vous  n'en  avez  mercy  ; 

1700     II  est  tout  bon,  tout  pur,  sans  (juelque  si, 
Ce  nonobstant,  lont  juge  d'un  accord. 
Par  toutes  cours  a  este  dit  ainsi, 
Selon  la  loy  qu'il  doit  recevoir  mort. 
Roy  souverain,  par  amour  cordialle, 

1765     S'i  le  peux  bien  par  grace  specialle, 
D'auctorite  et  puissance  absolue, 
Considere  I'amour  bonne  et  loyalle 
Que  j'ay  en  luy  et  ay  tousjours  volue. 
Puis  que  je  suis  sa  mere  preeslue 

1770     Je  n'ay  autre  souvenir  ne  soucy 

Et  il  me  rent  semblablement  aussi, 
Soyez  nous  done  doux  et  misericord, 

1747  parfonde  1748     mon   cuer   de  dueil   norcy 

1750  ce   me  1752     quil 

1760  bon  sans  taiche  ne  sans  cy  1761     nomobstant 

1765  Tu  le  peux  bien,  de  grace  espeeialle 

J768  Que  je  luj  veuix 
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I'ar  tontos  coiirs  a  este  dit  ainsi, 
Selou  la  lo}'  (jii'll  doit  recevoir  mort. 

1775     Prince  trcs-liaut,  moii  dolent  coeur  transy 
D'autre  que  toy  ne  pent  avoir  confort, 
Par  toutes  cours  a  este  dit  ainsi, 
Selon  la  loy  qii'il  doit  recevoir  niort. 

i/iNNOCENT,  a  genoux. 
Tres-puissant  et  tres-glorieux  pere, 

1780     Acteur  de  paix  haute,  bonte  immense, 

Tu  conf>nois  bien  le  mal  qu'on  me  propere 
Voulant  tourner  ma  douleur  en  demence, 
Tu  congnois  bien  le  tort  qu'on  me  commence, 
Le  grief  exces,  la  dure  iniquite 

1785     Liene  sur  moy  les  yeux  de  ta  pitie, 
Pere  eternel,  lielas  I  sMl  est  possbile 
Trepasse  moy  celuy  amer  calice, 
Ne  prometz  pas  que  ceste  mort  horrible 
Mon  corps  trespur  et  innocent  sal  ice, 

1790     Doux,  pur  estoit;  corrige  la  malice, 
Mais  oste  de  ceste  gent  la  malice 
Sans  que  je  boive  si  tresamer  breuvage, 
S'il  est  possible  qu'evade  ce  passage, 
Mais  toutesfois  ta  volonte  soit  faicte; 

171)5     Non  autrement  a  la  realite 

Soit  acomxjly  le  parler  du  prophete, 
Non  par  rigueur  mais  liberalite, 
C'est  seulement  la  sensualite 
Qui  estrive  a  la  part  raisonable, 

1800     Ce  qui  te  plaist  m'est  du  tout  agreable. 

LE  ROY. 

O  mon  cher  filz  tresagreable, 
Tant  pietable, 
Mais  la  parolle  que  tu  dis 
Tu  es  mon  filz  que  j'ay  nomme 


1785 

Lieve                                                    1786 

possible 

1787 

Trespasse 

1788 

parmetz  pas  ceste  mort  tant  horrible 

1790 

Dont  sil  te  plaist  corrige  leurmalice 

1791 

Delivre  moy  de                               1793 

quevite  ce 

1800 

Ce  quil                                                1802 
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1805     Le  bieu  ayme 

Qui  bien  mas  pleii  en  fais  et  en  ditz, 

Et  que  ce  soit  la  verite, 

Ta  volente 

Est  du  tout  confermee  a  la  mienue, 
1810     Tu  scais  ce  qui  doit  advenir 

Pour  subvenir 

Et  comme  il  faut  qu'il  en  advienne, 

Ceste  povre  nature  humaine 

De  vice  plaine 
1815     C'est  pour  son  peche  condamne 

Et  ne  trouvera  reconfort 

Que  par  ta  mort, 

Grace  je  luy  ay  octro3^e 

C'elle  recoit  mort  corporelle 
1820     Et  eternelle 

Le  tout  pour  ses  procliains  parens 

Qui  en  ce  peril  lont  submise, 

Lyee  et  mise, 

Assez  sont  mes  ditz  apparens; 
1825     Or  tu  scais,  mon  trescher  filz, 

Que  tu  suffiz 

Et  autre  ne  scauroit  suffire 

Pour  amender  ce  grant  deffaut, 

Parquoy  il  faut 
1830     Que  endurez  a  jo,ye  ce  martyre; 

Tu  scais  que  abraban  juray 

Et  asseuraj^, 

Pour  taut  que  anion  gre  fut  dacord 

Doccire  ysaac,  qui  autoit  grace, 
1835     Et  sans  fallace 

Mon  filz  je  donnay  a  mort, 

Qui,  parolle  et  oeuvre  de  roy. 

Jure  par  moy, 

Jamais  je  ne  le  fauceray, 

1809     conformee  1810     ce  quil 

1816  mil   reconfort  1818  octroyee 

1819  S'elle  1821  prothoparens 

1825  scez  bien  1831  que  a  abraham 

1833  qua  mon  1834  auroit 

1836  donneroye 
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1840     De  te  donner  je  lay  promis 

A  mes  amj's, 

Jamais  autrement  ne  feray, 

Tu  scais  que  grace  ne  convient 

Ne  appartient 
1845     Qua  eeux  qui  ont  commis  offence, 

Et  tu  es  le  plus  cler  et  munde 

De  tout  le  monde 

Sans  quelque  crime  darogance, 

C'est  a  ceste  povre  ladresse 
1850     Et  pecheresse 

A  qui  je  doy  grace  donner; 

La  ou  il  n'ya  riens  entache 

De  vil  peche 

II  m'est  besoing  de  pardonner. 
1855     Considere  les  motz  preditz, 

Je  n'esconduis 

Et  ne  te  pardonneray  point, 

La  sentence  donnee  sur  toy 

Selon  la  loy 
1800     Sera  acomplie  en  ce  point, 

LA  DAME. 

Helas  I  helas !  tant  je  suis  mal  en  point, 
Souverain  dieu,  je  te  requier  mercy. 
Ha!  ha!  mon  amy,  quel  tristesse  me  point! 
Ha !  ha !  mon  enfant,  quel  courroux  esse  icy ! 

18fi5     Car  en  ses  chant  et  cuydant  trouver  mieux 
Toute  douleur  ma  este  imp'artie, 
De  mal  en  pis  je  treuve  par  tons  lieux. 
Ha!  ha!  mon  enfant,  voicy  la  departie. 
Venez,  regretz,  souspirs  en  abundance, 

1870     Pleurs  et  courroux  fendez  mon  doulent  coeur, 
Douleur,  pitie  et  toute  desplaisance. 
Sans  de  soulas  quelque  douce  liqueur, 
Je  pers  mon  bien,  je  pers  toute  ma  joye. 


1851 

A  cui 

1856 

tescondis 

1863 

Ha  mon 

1865 

en  cerchant 

1872 

licqueur 

1854  II  nest 

1862  requiers 

1864  Ha  mon 

1868  Ha  mon 
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Je  pers  soulas  en  tout  et  en  partie, 
1875     Et  u'aiiray  ja  quelque  part  que  je  soye, 
Ha!  mon  enfant,  voyez  la  departie. 
Ha!  mon  amy,  je  vous  prie  qu'il  vous  plaise 
En  ensuyvant  lamour  du  temps  passe 
Que  an  departir  vostre  bouclie  je  baise 
1880     Car  mon  coeur  est  a  pen  pres  trespasse. 
Helas!  helas!  pour  le  mors  d'une  pcmnne 
Faut  il  ainsi  ma  joye  estre  espartie, 
Et  j 'endure  du  nial  si  grande  somnie? 
Haa !  mon  enfant,  voiey  la  departie. 
l'innocent. 
1885     A  Dieu,  eliere  mere  et  amye. 

LA  DAME. 

A  Dieu,  mon  cher  filz  gratieux. 

L^INNOCENT. 

Pour  Dieu  ne  vous  perturbez  mye, 
A  Dieu,  cliere  mere  et  amye. 

LA  DAME. 

Las!  faut  il  que  au  lieu  d'un  peclieur 
1890     Meure  Tinnocent  precieux? 

L'  INNOCENT. 

A  Dieu,  cliere  mere  et  amye. 

LA  DAME. 

A  Dieu,  mon  elier  filz  gracieux, 
Le  plus  beau  quisoit  soubz  les  oieux 
Est  condamne  selon  la  loy, 
1895     Ha!  quelle  tritesse  pour  moy 

NATURE. 

A  cause  d'amour  naturelle, 
Mais  puis  que  puissance  eternelle 
Le  permet  et  le  veut  ainsi 
Pour  aux  liumains  faire  mercy 
1900     Et  que  ceste  chose  soit  decente 
Raison  est  que  je  le  consente, 
Parquoy  je  my  consens  aussi 


1876 

voicy 

1880 

est  presques  tout 

1883 

Et  que  j'endure  du  mal  a  si  gram 

1889 

que  pour  pecliie 

1890 

mon  enfant  gracieux 

1893 

qui  soit 

1895 

Haa 

1900 

est  decente 
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Jagoit  que  j'aye  dit  icy 

Et  soustenu  tout  a  lencontre, 
1905     Sa  nature  qui  se  demonstre 

Pietable,  douce  et  benigne, 

Loue  soit  la  toute  divine 

Et  le  liaut  prince  niagnifique. 

A'enez,  envie  judaicque, 
1910     Et  d'autre  part,  gentil  trucidateur, 

En  besongne  chascun  de  vous  s'applique, 

Yenez  occire  Tinnocent  viatique, 

II  est  juge,  pour  estre  redempteur 

Du  genrre  liuniain  et  le  rendre  tout  franc, 
1915     Tuer  laigueau  pour  en  avoir  le  sang, 

Sourdez  s'il  qui  veut  nujre  aux  maistres 

Et  les  reprent  tant  soj^ent  caux  et  subtilz, 

II  ne  mourra  que  par  envie  des  prestres 

Et  des  tirans  du  peuple  des  gentilz; 
1920     Scauroys  je  mieux  clierclier  voz  proffitz 

Pour  ou^Ter  cause  conime  le  cas  requiert? 

Qui  a  besoing  du  feu  au  doy  le  quiert, 

Venez  ga  tost  et  sans  dilation 

Ceux  que  je  dy  pour  faire  c'est  office, 
1925     Mettre  convient  a  execution 

La  sentence  donnee  par  justice, 

Je  ne  congnois  a  ce  faire  propice 

Mieux  que  vous  deux,  ne  gens  plus  fort  notables, 

Les  plus  expers  sont  tousjours  plus  feables, 

ENVIE  JUDAICQUE. 

1930     Or  ca  I  de  par  tons  les  grans  diables ! 
Coquelicoq !  allelm  a ! 
Quel  malbeur  esse  quMl  ya 
Pour  enifjescher  gens  si  notables? 

NATURE. 

Maistre  de  oeuvres  admirables 
1935     Que  jamais  homiue  oublia. 

1905  Cest  nature  1907  bonte  divine 

1909  Venez,  venez  1911  A  besoingner 

1914  Du  gendre  1916  Sourdez  sur  cil 

1920  Done  scaurois  1921  Pour  avoir 

1924  Cest  que  1928  ne   aussi    plus   notables 

1929  valuables  1935  noublia 
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GENTIL  TRUCIDATEUR. 

Or  ^-a!  de  par  tons  les  grans  diables! 
Coquelicoq !  alleluja  1 

EN  VIE. 

Pour  noz  predieatz  veuorablc 
La  diablo  nons  apparia, 
1040     Ponunt,  coinui,  inaria, 

Et  pliisieiirs  aiitres  lenrs  sciiiblablos. 

GENTIL. 
GENTIL. 

Or  5a!  de  par  tous  les  j^Tans  diables  I 
Coquelicoq !  alleluia  I 
Quel  malheur  esse  qu'il  ya 
1945     Pour  empesclier  geus  si  notables? 

NATURE. 

Les  juges  des  loyx  venerables 
Out  c'est  innocent  condamne 
A  niort,  si  que  m'en  soit  donne 
Son  pur  sang,  pour  me  donner  cure. 

ENVIE. 

1950     D'en  scavoir  rien  nous  n'avons  cure, 
II  nous  suffist  que  nous  layons, 
Que  nous  le  tenons  et  lyons 
Par  quelque  moyen  subtil, 
Sa,  hay !  trucidateur  gentil, 

1955     Keveillez  vous  en  Iheure  malle ! 

GENTIL. 

Et  que  grant  diable  te  faut  il, 
Judaicque  envie,  noire  et  palle? 

ENVIE. 

Voyez  quel  parement  de  salle 
Pour  rendre  a  tous  un  quolibet. 

GENTIL. 

1960     Voyez  quelle  punaise,  orde  et  salle. 
Pour  fa  ire  de  mal  grant  debet. 


1935     Lentil   trucidateur  1938  nous 

1940  Pondit   conua   et   maria  1941  noz 

1941  Lentil                                                   1953  bon  nioien 
1955     Lentil  trucidateur                            L956  quel 
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ENVIE. 

Paix!  villaiii,  piiix!  (lue  tie  barbet! 

GENTIL. 

Paix!  vieille,  paix!  faut  il  grongner? 

ENVIE. 

Quel  beau  parement  de  gibet. 

GENTIL. 

1965     (^uel  mjne  pour  faut  tesmoigner. 

NATURE. 

Somme  il  vous  faut  besongner 
Sur  L'innoceut  qu'on  se  delivre. 

ENVIE. 

II  nous  faut  vistement  saigner, 
J'enrage  qu'il  doive  tant  vivre, 
1070     A  quoy  pense  tu,  es  tu  yvre? 

LE  GENTIL. 

Nenny,  mais  malade  de  fol. 

NATURE. 

Pour  Dieu !  je  prie  qu'on  se  delivre 
Legierement. 

LE  GENTIL. 

Tant  e  flegol, 
1975     Je  me  puisse  rompre  le  col 

S'il  nya  grans  coups  a  revendre. 

NATURE. 

Qu'il  soit  occis! 

LE  GENTIL. 

Sa  un  licol, 

Je  suis  bomme  pour  I'aler  pendre, 

1980     La  malle  niort  me  puisse  estendre 
Aussi  plat  qu'une  grenoulle 
Se  promptement  sans  guiere  attendre 
L'esprit  bien  je  ne  luy  violle; 
Tien  par  la,  que  je  le  despoille, 

1985     J'ay  plus  grant  dueil  que  jamais  jeuz 


1965 

faulx                                                     1967 

Word,  "Envie" 

omitted  in  MS. 

1968 

11  le  faut                                           1970 

tu  es 

1971 

Non  suis                                             1974 

de 

1981 

grenoille                                              1982 

plus  attendre 

1983 

Sur  son  corps  bien  je  no  luy  roille 
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Se  je  ne  lesprains  a  patroille 
Comme  une  grappe  de  vertius. 

(Pause) 
Icy  despouillent  V Innocent. 

NATURE. 

Or  toiites  bourdes  mises  jus 
Que  j'a3'e  de  son  sang  largement. 

LE  GENTIL. 

1990     Or,  paix !  vous  en  aurez  vrayement, 
Et  a  tater  et  a  sentir, 
II  se  pourroit  bien  repentir 
D'estre  survenu  en  mes  mains 
Car  il  aura  cent  coup  du  mains, 

1995     Puis  que  nous  sommes  engrenez, 
Tenez!  ribaut,  tenez!  teuez! 

{Pause) 
Icy  latachent  a  un  jnlier. 

ENVIE. 

Hardiment!  ribaut,  bardiment! 
Es  tu  ja  las?  tu  as  beau  nez. 

LE  GENTIL. 

Tenez !  villain,  tenez  !  tenez ! 
2000     C'est  affin  que  vous  aprenez 
A  dancer  plus  gaillardement, 
Tenez!  ribaut,  tenez!    tenez! 

ENVIE. 

Hardiment !  ribaut,  hardiment ! 

LE  GENTIL. 

En  a  il  assez  largement ! 
2005     Voicy  dequoy,  nature  bumaine. 

ENVIE. 

Et  il  a  ta  fievre  quartaine 
Qui  te  puisse  serrer  la  teste, 
Pends  le,  Dieu  en  ayt  nialle  feste 
Ou  je  ne  suis  point  assouvie. 

LE  GENTIL, 

2010     Taut  tu  es  une  fauce  envie, 

Salle  et  orde,  vieille  prestresse. 


1987  vergus  1994  coups 

199G  un  post  2002  villain 
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Na  il  point  assez  de  tristesse? 
N'est  il  point  aigreuient  battu? 
Nature  hiimaine  qu'en  dis  tu 
2015     Le  laisseray  je  aller  franc? 

NATURE. 

Helas !  je  n'ay  pas  de  son  sang 
Assez  pour  en  estre  lavee, 
Et  ne  scauroit  estre  trouvee 
Ma  guarison  en  si  petit. 

LE  GENTIL. 

2020     Et  bien  done  a  ton  appetit 

Maugre  ses  parens  et  amys 

Puis  que  a  cela  je  suis  eommis 

Et  qu'il  est  en  mes  mains  venu, 

II  sera  ataclie  et  mis 
2025     En  une  croix,  clone,  tout  nud, 

Cliemine  avant,  c'est  trop  tenu, 

Ca  du  clou,  qa  une  tenaille, 

Ca  un  marteau,  dur  et  menu, 

Ce  qu'il  me  faut  qu'on  le  me  bailie, 
2030     II  n'en  rabatra  pas  la  maille 

Qu'il  ne  soit  clone,  c'est  du  moins, 

Et  du  premier,  vaille  que  vaille, 

Je  luy  ficheray  piedz  et  mains. 

Adonc  il  le  crucifie  cii  un  arhre,  ct  ce  temin 

pendant,  dit  Nature; 

NATURE. 

O  benoist  jour  desire  des  humains 
2035     Pour  preesleu  de  benediction. 

Jour  qui  prent  fin  pour  moy  et  mes  germains. 

Jour  qui  me  oste  de  malediction, 

O  benoist  jour  de  ma  remission. 

Jour  de  salut  dont  je  suis  bien  certaine 
2040     Que  a  ceste  foys  je  auray  remission 

Et  par  ce  sang  je  seray  faicte  saine; 
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destresse 

2014 

dy 
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je  en  aUer 

2025 

nu 
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Sa 

2028 

Sa 

2033 

et  ce  pendant  dit; 

2035 

Jour 

2037 

hostes 

2038 

de  repromission 

2040 

Qua  cesle  fois  jauray 

2041 
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Je  voy  qu'il  est  present  entre  les  mains 

De  lennemy,  des  prestres  de  syon, 

Je  voy  (piMl  est  du  lecteur  des  roniains  , 

2045     I'resentement  soubz  la  subjection, 

Je  voy  que  tost  sa  mort  et  passion 

Me  donnera  guarison  souveraine,  ' 

Je  voy  mon  lieur  et  ma  salvation, 

Car  par  ce  sang  je  seray  faicte  saine; 
2050     O  peres  sainctes,  tenez  vous  tons  certains  j 

Que  vous  serez  en  jubilation,  ! 

Vous  monterez  de  brief  es  cieux  liautains  j 

En  beau  vergier  de  delectation,  ' 

Car  des  enfers  sera  la  fraction 
2055     Et  seront  mis  a  delivrance  plaine, 

Es  cieux  yrons  seure  habitation. 

Car  par  ce  sang  je  seray  faicte  saine.  j 

Prince,  regnant  en  ta  haute  ma i son,  ! 

Je,  ton  humble  fille,  nature  humaine,  ■ 

2000     Te  rends  grace  et  collaudation, 

Car  par  ce  seray  faicte  saine.  i 

LE  GENTIL. 

Quoy  on  quoy,  a  il  nerf  ne  vaine  ■ 

Du  pie  j  usque  a  la  sommette 
Qui  n'ait  bien  sentu  son  adveine? 
2065     Rien,  rien,  ce  n'est  point  chose  vaine  ^ 

Quant  il  convient  que  je  my  mette.  | 

EN  VIE  JUDAICQUE.  j 

Ce  n'est  pas  jeu  d'une  plumette,  i 

Le  premier  coup  vaut  tousjours  deux.  i 

LE  GENTIL.  j 

Fait  pas  done.  '' 

ENVIE.  ' 

2070     Tu  es  un  grant  gueux.  ; 

LE  GENTIL.  | 

Mais  toy  une  fauce  alumette,  j 

En  quelque  lieu  qu'on  te  parmette  ! 

Tu  vaut  presque  troys  boutefeux, 


2043     De  lenvie  2044  licteur 

2052     Et  monterez  2056  Aux   cieulx   aurons 

2058     en  haulte  mencion  2061  ce  sang  je  seray 

2062     Que  ou  2073  vaulx  pis  que 
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Ce  n'est  pas  jeii  d'lmo  pliimette. 

EN  VIE. 

2075     Le  premier  coup  vaiit  toiisjoiirs  deux, 
En  quelque  lieu  qu'on  te  comniette 
Tu  en  fais  tousjours  de  piteux. 

LE  GENTIL. 

Mais,  toy,  tu  fais  gens  malheureux, 
Quiconques  a  toy  se  soubmette, 
2080     Ce  n'est  jeu  d'une  plumette. 

ENVIE. 

1*>  premier  coup  vaut  tousjours  deux, 

LE  GENTIL. 

Fait  pas  done. 

ENVIE. 

Tu  es  un  grant  gueux. 

LE  GENTIL. 

Et  toy  une  fauce  alumette ; 
2085     Ha  !  ha !  faut  il  qu'on  sentremette 
De  ce  railler  de  luy? 
Sus  tost ! 

ENVIE, 

A  dont  lievent  la  croix  puis  dit  le  gentil; 

LE  GENTIL. 

Hay !  quel  falot ! 
Quel  dorelot. 
2090     Est  il  recent? 

ENVIE. 

Hay !  maistre  sot, 
II  ne  dit  mot, 
II  est  content. 

LE  GENTIL. 

Son  sang  descend 
2095     Par  des  lieux  cent, 
Qu'a  il  a  tire? 

ENVIE. 

iNIais  quel  accent! 
Hay  I  innocent, 
Scais  tu  rien  dire? 

20S5     Haa  faut 

2086  In   the   Ms.,   "Envie"   speaks  thtiiext  line 

2087  IIz   lievent  2096     a  rire 
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h'  INNOCENT. 

2100     Pere  eternel,  tressoiiverain  Sire, 

Les  yeux  aii  ciel  eslevez  en  ma  face, 
Te  pry  pour  eeux  qui  uie  font  ce  martyre 
Plaise  a  ton  nom  de  leur  impartir  grace ! 
Ilz  ne  scavent  quMlz  font  en  ceste  place, 

2105     Je  te  supply,  vueilles  leur  pardoner. 
Sans  par  rigueur  de  ce,  les  guerdonner, 
Mais  demande  tu  leur  donner  espace. 

ENVIE. 

Je  me  esbaliis  qu'il  ne  trespasse, 

GENTIL. 

Mais  quMl  ne  dit  une  chanson 
2110     Ou  qu'il  ne  joue  de  passe  passe, 
S'il  frinaotte  c'est  a  voix  basse, 
Aumoins  je  n'entens  point  le  son. 

ENVIE. 

Taut  tu  es  un  mauvais  gargon. 

LE  GENTIL. 

Et  toy  une  fause  fresoj^e  , 
2115     De  si  mallieureuse  fat-oji 
Que  dire  je  ne  scauroye. 

Jj  INNOCENT. 

O  vous  liumains,  qui  passez  ceste  voye, 
Entendez  cy,  que  cliascun  de  vous  voye 
S'il  est  douleurs  pareille  a  la  mienne, 

2120     A  tout  le  moins  faut  il  qu'il  vous  souvienne 
Que  Dieu  pour  vous  son  filz  mourir  envoye. 
Voyez,  comme  j'ay  este 
Plagelle  et  tourmente 
Taut  qu'on  ma  change  couleur, 

2125     Voyez  nies  piedz,  mon  coste, 
Soit  par  vous  cecy  note, 
Et  contemplez  ma  douleur, 
Cessez  plaisirs,  ostez  tons  chans  de  joye 
Et  que  vostre  oeil  en  pleurs,  en  larmes  noye, 

2130     Si  que  douleur  pour  ma  mort  vous  souvienne 

2104  qui  font 

2107  De  grace  avoir  leur  donner  bonne  espace 

2114  faulce  fresaye  2117     passez  par  la  voye 

2122  Voyez  cy  2129     et  larmes 
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Jamais  de  jour  la  vi^illene  vienne 
Qu'en  vostre  sang  afficlie  je  ne  soye, 
O  voiis  liiiniains,  qui  passoz  coste  voye, 
Attendez  cy,  que  cliasciiu  de  vous  voye 
2135     SMI  est  douleur  pareille  a  la  mienne, 

A  tout  le  moins  faut  il  qu'il  vous  souvienne 
Que  Dieu  pour  vous  son  filz  niourir  envoye. 

ENVIE. 

Ores  tu  sea  is  ce  que  je  disoye. 

LE  GENTIL. 

Et  quoy? 

ENVIE. 

2140     Allons  m'en  vistement 

Boire  sur  son  abillement 
En  fin  fons  cul  de  taverne. 

LE  GENTIL. 

Atten  I  atten  !  vieille  lanterne, 
As  tu  haste?  seais  tu  pas  bieii 
2145     Qui  commence  et  ne  parfait  rien 
A  rien  n'est  compte  sa  fagon? 

ENVIE. 

Que  m'en  chaut  il  qu'en  fagon? 
Gettons  doncques  le  sort  dessus. 

LE  GENTIL. 

Or,  sus  I  de  par  le  diable,  sus ! 
2150     Tirez  des  detz  et  commengon. 
L'Innocent. 

Or  sera  le  pris  et  rangon 

De  la  povre  liumaine  nature 

Paye  par  justice  et  droicture, 

Et  sera  Adam  quitte  et  franc 
2155     Par  I'eff  usion  de  mon  sang 

Respandu  en  ce  present  lieu, 

Ma  mort  est  pres,  mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu, 

HelasI  pourquoy  mas  tu  laisse? 

Ce  qui  fut  dit  au  tems  passe 
21G0     Du  ^Tav  innocent  denomme 


2130 

Que  de  douleur  par 

2131 

vigille   ne 

2132 

sens 

2133 

par  la  voye 

2134 

Entendez 

2136 

qui  vous 

2142 

dune 

2150 
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Est  acomply  et  consomme  i 

Voicy  la  ran§on  des  Immains;  , 
Pere,  je  commande  en  tes  mains 
Mon  esperit  lequel  tant  te  ayme. 

ENVIE.  I 

21G5     S'en  est  fait,  il  est  consomme,  i 
Aumoins  a  ouyr  ces  parolles. 

LE  GENTIL. 

Eiens,  riens,  ce  ne  sont  que  frivolles,  ' 
Je  vueil  encore  besongner. 

II  frappe  de  la  lance.  ; 
Qu'esse  la?  reguardez  seigner, 
2170     Sembloit  qu'il  fust  encore  en  vie ; 
Ha!  mort  adam,  regarde  envie, 

Infame  enragee,  qu'esse  la?  j 

ENVIE.  j 

Gentil  trucidateur,  liola!  i 

II  n'en  faut  plus  prendre  de  peine.  | 

LE  GENTIL.  j 

2175     Or  vienne  cy,  nature  liumaine,  ] 

Quant  elle  se  voudra  baigner,  \ 

S'elle  voit  qu'elle  y  puisse  gaigner  ] 

Pour  sa  lepre  estre  faicte  saine.  ' 

ENVIE. 

II  est  mort.  i 

LE  GENTIL. 

2180     C'est  chose  certaine, 

Ainsi  failloit  il  besongner. 

ENVIE.  j 

Or  vienne  cy,  nature  liumaine,  | 

Quant  elle  se  voudra  baigner.  1 

LE  GENTIL.  i 

:Mappellez  vous  cela,  fredaine,  j 

2185     Haa !  quant  je  vueil  mon  coiug  congner,  j 

Nul  si  liardy  de  m'en  gaigner  j 

Qu'il  ne  rencontre  malle  estreine.  ] 

ENVIE.  I 

Or  vienne  cy,  nature  liumaine, I 

2161     Sera  aujourduy   consomme  2164     qui  tant  ta 

217,5     icy                                                        2178     de  lepre  , 

2186    mengainer  ; 
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Quant  elle  se  voudra  baigner, 
2190     S'elle  sent  qu'elle  puisse  gaigner 

Pour  sa  lepre  estre  faicte  saine. 
naturp:  humaine. 

Je  meurs  de  soif  aupres  de  la  fontaiue 

Que  voicy  plaine 

Du  sang  trespur,  trespreeieux  et  digne, 
2105     C'est  la  cause  que  devers  vous  me  maine, 

Et  suis  certain 

Que  je  puis  bien  recouvrer  raedecine, 

O  sang  digne  et  precieux, 

Sang  gracieux, 
2200     Sang  vertueux, 

Sang  fructueux, 

Sang  glorieux, 

Pur  sang  de  amiable  efficace, 

En  lave  ma  face  et  mes  yeux. 
2205     P>eau  sire  Dieux, 

Regnant  es  cieux. 

Que  puis  je  mieux 

Fors  que  en  tons  lieux, 

En  ce  point  de  bon  coeur  le  face, 
2210     De  sang  lave  ma  face 

Et  mon  corps  qui  estoit  polu, 

AflQn  que  ma  lepre  il  efface 

Et  mon  infecture  defface 

Dont  adam  souller  me  voulus. 
2115     O  sang  de  grace  et  de  salut, 

Oncques  sang  autant  ne  valut, 

Oucques  sang  ne  fut  de  tel  fruict; 

Voicy  le  jour  que  Dieu  esleu 

Pour  brisser  linfernal  palut, 
2220     A  ceste  heure  est  enter  destruit, 

En  lieu  d'liabit  obscur  denuyt 

De  noire  couleur  qui  me  nuyt 

Prens  blanche  couleur  lumineuse, 

J'acquiers  plaisirs,  douleur  s'enfuit, 


2196  certaine 

2206  aux 

2214  voullut 

2219  briser 


2198 
2210 
2218 
2222 
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2225     Que  je  dois  bien  estre  joyeuse. 

Icy  faut  une  jiassee  de  sot  tendis  qu'elle  jecte 

sou  manteau  noir. 

Or  ne  suis  je  plus  langoureuse, 

Lepreuse  infecte,  douleureuse, 

En  ce  tresgracieux  sejour, 

Or  sur  toutes  la  plus  heureuse 
2230     Et  en  grace  tresplantureuse 

Blanche  conime  I'aube  du  jour. 
{Pose) 

DEVOTION. 

People  devot,  contemplez  ce  niystere 
Avecques  moy  qui  suis  devotion, 
Considerez  la  douleur  de  la  mere, 

2235     Ses  plains,  souspirs,  tristesse  tres  aniere; 
Pleurs  et  regretz,  en  desolation, 
Considerez  la  dure  passion 
Du  doux  aignel,  pur,  innocent  et  tendre, 
Considerez  la  grande  fruiction 

2240     Et  le  grant  bien  qui  en  pourra  despendre; 
Or  est  il  temps  de  ce  saint  corps  descendre 
Non  par  rigueur  mais  par  douce  amytie, 
Et  le  voudray  sans  longuement  a  tendre 
Sur  le  giron  de  sa  mere  I'estendre 

2245     Pour  la  prouver  la  Dame  de  pitie, 
Et  jagoit  ce,  que  doublez  par  mytie, 
Ces  pleurs,  ces  dueils,  ces  critz  et  clameurs. 
Si  neusse  point  par  quelque  immitie 
Mais  pour  mieux  voir  partie  de  ces  douleurs. 

Adonc  le  dcspent  et  le  met  rm  f/iron  de  sa  mere 
puis  dit; 

2250     Dame  de  pris,  ou  sont  toutes  valeurs, 
Eegoy  ton  tilz  comme  de  pitie.  Dame, 
Nature  avoit  taint  en  plusieurs  couleurs 
Et  n'y  a  plus  de  mondaiues  chaleurs. 
Plus  desprit,  riens  fors  un  corps  sans  ame; 


2225 

ce  pendant  qu^elle 

2226 

suis  plus 

2229 

et  sur 

2231 

Icy  faut  une  clause  de  sot  et  dit 

2239 

Omitted  in  MS. 

.  2246 

mitie 

2247 

ces  cris,  ces  deuls  et  ses 

2249 

ou  giron  de  sa  mere; 

2253 

11  n'y 
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2255     Recoy  le,  feiiime,  affin  qu'on  te  proclaine 
La  mere  et  Dame  de  pi  tie  par  tons  lieiix, 
Aiissi  es  til  la  plus  bieu  heuree  femme 
Sur  toutes  mais  qu'on  vit  one  de  deux  yeux. 

LA  DAME. 

O  mon  trescher  filz  glorieux, 
2260     Pour  mes  deux  un  peu  appaiser 

Ton  saint  corps  mort  je  veux  baiser, 

Conime  sur  tons  victorieux, 

Homines  morteux, 

Jeunes  et  vieux, 
2265     Helas!  voicy 

Le  Roy  des  cieiix 

Es  mondains  lieux 

Traicte  des  gens  trop  desvoyez, 

Cousiderez  que  soyez 
2270     La  mort  de  mon  filz  gratieux 

Tant  precieux, 

Po^Tes  pecbeurs, 

Fendez  voz  coeurs 

En  douleurs  plaine, 
2275     Changez  voz  meurs, 

Gettez  clameurs, 

Mettez  a  plourer  toute  peine 

Et  me  rendez  une  fontaine 

Toute  de  larmes  et  de  pleurs. 
2280     En  mes  douleurs, 

Mes  enfans  tons, 

Pensez  a  voiis 

Par  amitie, 

Les  pleurs  de  nous 
2285     Que  tons  les  coups 

Se  reforcent  a  la  moytie, 

Voyez  la  dame  de  pitie 

Et  son  fllz  mort  siir  ces  genoux, 

Bening  et  doiix; 
2290     Nature  humaine, 

Vien  prendre  peine 


2258 

Par  dessus  toutes  qu'on   vlt 

2260 

deulx 

2269 

ou  que 

2286 

renforcent 

2288 

ses 
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De  larmoyer, 
C'est  la  fontaine 
Tressouveraine, 
2295     Comment  tu  dois  rememorer 

Tu  dois  de  jove  sa  mort  plorer 
Cliascime  lieiire  de  la  sepmaine, 
Soyez  certaine. 

NATURE. 

Pour  eviter  peclie  dMngratitude 

2300     C'est  bien  raison  que  mette  mon  estude 
En  vous  rendant  graces  et  mercys, 
Moy  qui  estois  tenue  en  servitude 
Soubz  le  lien  de  mon  ennemy  rude 
Et  de  par  vous  suis  bors  de  mes  soueiz, 

2305     O  quel  amour  de  souffrir  d'estre  occis 
Pour  me  donner  sante  et  guarison, 
Grace  vous  reus  comme  c'est  bien  raison, 
Glorieux  prince  et  tressouverain  Roy, 
A  qui  je  doy  obeissance  et  foy, 

2310     De  ma  puissance  vous  reus  bonneur  et  gloire, 
Et  a  vous,  tous  les  juges  de  la  loy, 
Je  vous  supply,  seigneurs,  pardonnez  nioy 
Se  j'ay  commis  quelque  blasme  notoire, 
Jusque  a  jamais  je  doy  avoir  memoire 

2315     De  ce  liaut  faict  par  lorme  acboison, 

Grace  vous  rens  comme  c'est  bien  raison. 

DEVOTION. 

Fendez  voz  coeurs,  notable  populaire, 
En  contemplant  ceste  morte  douloureuse, 
Considerez  le  grant  bien  salutaire 

2320     DMcelle  mort  de  grace  plantureuse; 
O  nature,  que  taut  tu  es  beureuse, 
Tu  as  ce  jour  ton  attente  et  desir. 
Plus  ne  seras  cbetive,  malbeureuse, 
Mais  a  tousjours  auras  joye  et  plaisir, 

2325     On  tu  estoyes  de  dueil  plaine 
Tu  auras  joye  souveraine, 
Pour  certaine, 
Ceste  tressaincte  fontaine 


2296     sa  mort  de  joye  plourer  2301     rendant  et  graces 

2307     il  est  2327     Tres 
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C'est  la  Yoje  qui  te  niaine 

23':)0     Au  lieu  hautain, 

Mercye  le  Ko}'  souverain 
D'avoir  pour  tov  prins  telle  peine; 
Et  pour  dire  que  ce  mvstere, 
L'innocent  est  jesus  le  redempteur, 

2335     Semblablement  la  Dame  debonnaire 
C'est  marie,  des  plus  belles  la  fleur, 
ProYocquon  nous  en  tristesse  et  en  pleur 
De  luy  avoir  veu  souffrir  telle  peine, 
Ajans  tousjours  memoire  en  nostre  coeur 

2340     La  grant  grace  faicte  a  nature  liumaiue, 
A  cela  penser  devons 
Chascun  jour, 

Quant  nous  couehons  et  levons 
Done  de  bon  coeur  servons 

23-45     Tenement  que  desservons 
Leur  amour, 

S'en  est  le  principal  tour, 
Sentendre  nous  le  scavons ; 
Pourtant  peuple  du  coeur  devocieux, 

2350     Remercions  par  raison  et  droicture 

Le  doux  Jesus,  regnant  lassus  es  cieux, 
Du  grant  bien  faict  a  humaine  nature; 
Icy  ferons  fin  de  ceste  figure 
Contemplez  la,  avecques  devotion, 

2355  Pensaut  tousjours  et  mattant  soiug  et  cure 

2356  Au  mjstere  de  la  vrave  passion. 

Finis- 


2333 

dire  de  ce  tressaint 

2337 

Provocquons 

2340 

La  grace  faicte  a  la 

2349 

de  cuer  devocieulx 

2350 

Remerciez 

2354 

avec 

2355 

mettant 

2357 
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LE  TESTAMENT  DE  CARMENTRANT 

a  viii  personnaiges. 
cestassavoir; 

Carmentrant  Caresme 

Archiepot  Haren  Souret 

Tyrelardoii  Teste  Daulx 

Lecliefroye  Ognions 

CARESME^  commence. 
Or  sa,  amis,  Carmentrant 
A  possede  trop  longuement 
Le  siege  qua  moy  appertien 
Et  injustement  le  detien, 
5     Me  semble  que  trop  retardons 
Car  justeeause  nous  tenons, 
Et  pource,  armer  il  se  fault 
Contre  ce  gros  villein  marpault 
Qui  et  longuement  tien  mon  siege. 

TESTE  DAULX. 

10     Nous  serous  de  vostre  college, 
Moy,  tout  seul,  assallir  liray, 
Et  depart  vous,  je  luy  diray 
Quil  nous  veullie  rendre  la  place 
Ou  aultrement,  sans  avoir  grace, 

15     II  sera  par  nous  affolle. 

OGNONS. 

II  sera  si  bien  bricolle 
Se  une  foys  sent  mon  alleyne, 
Je  la  luy  douray  plus  soubdaine, 
De  me  voyr,  de  peur  tremblera. 

HARENT  SORET. 

20     De  peur,  le  croy,  crie  deia, 

Se  de  luy  ung  coup  je  mapproucbe, 
Je  jouueray  a  tourche  lorcbe, 
II  cognoistra  la  ou  je  passe. 

CARESME. 

Estroict  luy  douray  sur  sa  face, 
25     Ce  visaige  cherubine, 

Encour  quil  soyt  illumine, 
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II  se  rendra  ou  je  mouray, 

Pource,  amis,  escoutes  moy, 

Teste  daulx  luy  voys  envoyer 
30     Aflftn  de  luy  annuncer 

Quil  ne  fasses  rebellion, 

Je  veulx  prendre  possession ; 

Teste  daulx,  va  liastivenient 

A  carmentrant,  le  grant  gormant, 
35     Dis  luy,  a  coup,  sans  plus  attendre, 

Quil  se  dispose  de  soy  rendre. 

TESTE  DAULX. 

Mellieu  ne  poves  entreprendre, 

Messagier  Dance,  que  je  suys, 

II  scaict  bien  que  trop  fort  puidz 
40     Et  croyes  quant  il  me  verra 

De  peur  son  corps  tremblera ; 

Quant  je  luy  diray  mon  ad\  is 

Ny  aura  perdrix  ne  conilz, 

Tacbe  budiu,  ne  Arcbiepot, 
45     Que  tout  ne  trebucbie  a  ung  coup, 

Seulement  sentant  ma  feureur. 

CARES  ME. 

Teste  daulx,  fay  quayes  bonneur. 

TESTE  DAULX. 

Adieu,  dame  de  grant  valleur. 

Senva  Teste  daulx  a  Caresmc. 

CARESME. 

Teste  daulx,  faictz  quaj^es  bonneur. 

Be  tayt  caresme  et  dit  carmentrant, 

CARMENTRANT. 

50     Vouldries  vous  plus  joyeuxse  vie 

Que  je  tiens,  table  ouverte? 

Ne  me  cbault  de  gains  ou  de  perte. 

Point  ne  sus  subject  a  soulcy, 

Je  mange  bouli  et  rousti, 
55     Je  suis  le  plus  gentil  du  monde. 

Tout  le  monde  a  moy  se  fonde, 

Des  festes  que  sont  en  tout  Ian 

La  mellieurs  quesse  carmentrant; 

Je  suys  joyeux,  je  suis  plaisant, 
60     Je  fais  dancer,  je  fays  galler, 
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Et  le  vin  claret  avaller, 

Je  fays  a  t'ontrouver  chaiiibrieres, 

Ses  uourrisses  (lui  sout  legeres 

Qui  eontrefont  les  pucelletes 
65     De  unit  font  le  jeii  damorettes, 

Je  fais  le  monde  rejouyr, 

Taborins  et  auboys,  ouyr, 

Je  siiis  tout  rempli  de  liesse,  , 

Je  suis  le  tuteur  de  jeunesse,  j 

TO     A  grant  oliiere  je  nie  transporte,  ' 

Les  derniers  sarreront  la  porte. 

ARCHIEPOT.  ! 

II  convieut  que  Ion  se  desporte, 

Ainssi,  quanoj,  il  fault  niorir,  i 

Ne  vault  mj^eulx  le  corps  bien  nourir,  i 
75     Fere  grant  cbiere  a  oultrance, 

II  nva  nulle  residence,  j 

Quant  la  mort  vient,  tout  fault  laisser.  \ 

TALHEBUDIN. 

A  celle  ne  convient  pencer, 

Pourquoj  sont  les  biens  pour  gaudir? 
80     Dancer,  jouuer,  soy  rejouyr 

Avec  dames  et  damoiselles, 

Avec  chambrieres  et  pucelles, 

Nous  ne  sommes  point  usuriers, 

Comme  ceulx  qui  out  les  greniers  j 

85     Plain  de  ble  et  nosent  nieuger. 

LECHEFROYE. 

Cella  me  feroit  enrager, 

Dieu  me  garde  de  tel  malbeurt !  J 

Boyre  veulx  tosjours  du  mellieur,  ^ 

Quoy  qui  couste  quoy  que  Ion  die, 
90     Au  monde  navons  que  lavie,  j 

Dequoy  sert  estre  cbicbe  face? 

Quoy  que  fasses,  ne  que  amasse,  i 

Tel  apres  toy  les  jouyra,  \ 

Qui  mille  foys  te  meuldira.  j 

CARMENTRANT,  ' 

95     Je  boys  a  vous, 

A  coup,  grant  cbiere 

Nous  vi^Tons  jusques  a  la  mort, 

(344)  ' 
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Layssons  en  paix  tout  desconfort. 

Carmentrant  faict  grant  chierc,  heuveut,    dautant 

Suric  hicn  teste  daux  a  caresme. 

TESTE  DAULX. 

De  par  caresme,  te  salue, 
100     Gros  paiisart,  pence  de  toy  rendre 
Et  pence  a  mes  ditz  respondre 
Laissant  la  place  a  ma  maitresse; 
Se  tu  veulx  user  de  rudesse 
En  brief  sera  faict  de  ta  vie. 

CARMENTRANT. 

105     Ostes  moy  seste  villennye, 
Se  puant,  ce  villaine  infame, 
Quant  je  te  sens,  mon  cueur  senflame, 
Son  allain  me  fera  morir. 

TESTE  DAULX. 

Quant  Terras  caresme  venir 
110     Avec  ses  gens,  tu  trembleras, 

Rendz  toy  de  bon  gre  et  seras  prins  a  merci. 

CARMENTRANT. 

Faictes  le  toust  vuyder  dicy, 
De  le  voir  le  cueur  me  faict  mal. 

ARCHIEPOT. 

Vuyde  dyci ! 

TALHEBUDIN. 

115     Desliors!  desliors! 

Tu  puitz  plus  que  cbarongne. 

LECHEFROYE. 

Va  hors  dyci  et  se  tu  gronnye 
II  ne  te  gist  que  de  la  vie. 

CARMENTRANT. 

Caresme  me  feust  oncq  mamie, 
120     Ya  acomplir  son  message, 

Deslonge  dyci,  se  es  saige, 

Ou  je  te  feroy  mal  contant ; 

Sus!  mes  amis,  bevons  daultant 

Maulgre  caresme. 

TESTE  DAULX,  aeavesme; 
125     Dame,  dieu  vous  tienne  en  liesse  I 

Je  yiens  a  carmentrant  parler, 

Lequel  ma  faict  descbasser 
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Disant  que  de  vous  na  que  fere, 
La    place  rendre  il  differe 
130     Et  en  rien  ne  vous  est  tenu. 

CARESME. 

Est  il  vray? 
Prisonnier  sera  retenu, 
Naves  vous  pas  tons  bon  corage? 
Je  me  veulx  venger  de  loutraige 
135     Et  par  sur  luy  seray  maistresse, 
Chascun  aye  cueur,  hardiesse, 
Je  te  veulx  aller  assallir 
Tout  de  ce  pas,  et  sans  fallir 
Luy  monstreray  que  je  scay  fere. 

TESTE  DAULX. 

140     Se  je  suys  ung  coup  en  colere 
II  sera  pris  je  suis  certain, 
Je  luy  feray  sentir  ma  main 
Sil  convient  fere  resistence. 

HARENT  SOURET, 

Sera  il  dit  par  sa  mescliance 
145     Quil  soit  maistre  par  dessus  nous? 
Nous  sommes  tous  subjectz  a  vous 
Pour  morrir  a  vostre  service, 
II  convient  remonstrer  le  vice 
A  ce  pansart,  ace  gorniand, 
150     II  luy  convient  bailler  malan 

Puisquency  nous  veult  mespriser. 

OGNONS. 

II  luy  fault  chiar  et  os  brisser 
Sans  merci  en  avoir  aulcune, 
Argent  ny  aura,  ne  pecune, 
155     Rousti,  bouli,  ne  friandise, 

II  ne  fault  plus  souffrir  tel  guyse 
Mais  le  chiasser  villainement. 

CARESME. 

Or  allons  sur  luy  bardiment! 
Estes  vous  prestz? 
100     II  le  poursuyvray  de  si  pres, 
Et  lassault  aura  si  soubdam, 
Quant  il  sentira  nostre  allam 
II  naura  force  ne  demi. 
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HARENT  SOURET. 

Or  sus !  enfans,  a  liiy,  a  luy ! 
165     Sojons  vaillans  seste  joiirnee, 
La  teste  me  80jt  trencliee 
Se  il  ne  faietz  bien  mon  debvoir. 

OGNIONS. 

Ainsi  que  puis  appercepvoir, 
II  ne  nous  oseroit  attendre 
170     Ne  naura  niojen  se  deffendre, 

Mais  se  rendra  je  le  seanctz  bien. 

TESTE  DAULX. 

Frappons  dessus ! 

CARESME. 

Je  le  veulx  bien, 

HARENT  SORET. 

Que  Ion  savanee! 

OGNIONS. 

175     A  frapper  ay  grant  desirance. 

CARESME. 

Teste  daulx  et  harent  soret, 
Alles  commencer  la  meslee, 
Moy  et  ognions,  sans  demeuree, 
Vous  dourrons  secours,  hault  et  bas. 

TESTE  DAULX. 

180     Eendez  vous ! 

HARENC  SORET. 

Amort !  a  mort ! 

OGNIONS. 

Tue!  tue! 

CARESME. 

A  coup  prenons 
Bon  courage,  mes  compaignons, 
185     Hardi !  liardi !  a  la  bataillie ! 

CARMENTRANT. 

Fraj^pes  tons,  destoc  et  de  tallie, 
Deffendes  moy  ou  je  suis  mort. 

CARESME. 

Kendz  toy,  villain! 

TALHEBUDIN. 

Vuydes  soubdain, 
190     Ou  vous  aures  male  journee. 
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TESTE  DAULX. 

Amort !  a  mort ! 

Vous  recepvres  male  nuytee. 

ARCHIEPOT. 

Je  suis  blesse. 

LECHEFROYE. 

Dieu !  je  suis  mort ! 

195     De  plus  atteudre  seroys  sot, 

Lon  me  frappe  de  tous  coustes, 
Jemenvoys,  se  plus  me  tenes 
Je  veulx  que  bachus  me  maudie, 
Asses  faiet  queschappe  sa  vie.^ 

200     De  teuir  pie  sest  graut  folie, 
De  fouyr  est  grosse  sagesse, 
Se  lon  me  treuve  a  la  presse 
Je  suys  content  destre  tondu. 

HARENC  SORET. 

Qui  sera  pris  sera  i)endu, 
205     Hault  et  court,  il  en  est  certain. 

TALHEBUDIN. 

Je  me  travaille  yci  en  vain. 
Jay  de  coups  par  ma  recompence, 
Sovent  celluy  qui  gaigner  pence 
Est  desconfit,  dont  est  mellieur 
210     Sen  fuyr  que  suyvi'e  malbeurt. 

OGNIONS. 

Eends  toy ! rends  toy ! 
II  ny  a  ordre. 

CARMENTRANT. 

Helas !  belas !  or  me  fault  rendre, 
Non  par  droict,  amis,  sest  par  force. 

TALHEBUDIN. 

215     Plustoust  men  yray  en  escosse 
Que  de  morir  a  mon  essien, 
Tu  as  dissipe  taut  de  bien, 
Mais  maintenant  lacbepteras. 

ARCHIEPOT. 

Jay  laisse  ung  jambon  bien  gras 
220     Et  suys  blesse,  dont  me  desplait, 


^Thru  an  error  in   binding,   the  following  forty-nine  lines    (200-248)    were 
placed  after  line  295. 
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Je  tronve  le  cas  trop  layt 
Se  fere  tiier  par  aultru}-. 

LECHIEFROYE. 

Deiilx !  je  siiys  escliappemeshm', 
Fi !  fl !  je  monstre  les  tallons. 

CARESME. 

225     Sa,  carmentrant,  nous  voiis  tenons 
^Nlaiutonant  en  nostre  pouvoir, 
Moiirir  te  fault  a  dire  voir, 
Tues  mon  ennemi  mortel. 

TESTE  DAULX. 

Surce  point  se  fault  arrester 
230     Sans  juger  si  soubdainement, 

Ja  soit  ce  quil  est  grant  gormant, 
II  ne  faict  tort  que  a  soy  mesme, 
Pouree,  par  mon  opinion, 
Que  Ion  lenvoye  en  avignon 
235     En  justerie,  elieux  jesse, 
Avec  david  et  macquasse, 
Par  sept  sepmaines,  sest  raison, 
Quil  demeure  leans  en  i)rison. 

HARENT  SORET. 

Quant  est  a  mon  intention 
240     Seroit  tort  le  fere  morir, 

II  a  faict  dancer,  galler,  corir, 

II  a  este  bon  comi)agnon, 

Gorgial,  gentil  et  mignon, 

Sil  moroit  seroit  gros  dommaige, 
245     Mettre  le  convent  en  servage, 

Ainsi  que  teste  daulx  a  dit. 

OGNIONS. 

Dame,  voila  ung  bon  esdit, 
Vous  ne  saries  avoir  prouflflt 
De  sa  niort,  II  vaulx  mieulx  quil  vive, 
250     Je  conclus  par  raison  vive, 
Ainsi  qua  este  dit  devaut. 

CARESME. 

Que  Ion  lebanisse  devant, 
Ostes  le  devant  ma  presence, 
Teste  daulx,  donne  la  sentence, 
255     De  le  sentir  le  cuer  me  part. 
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TESTE  DAULX. 

Sans  plus  appeller  anltrepart, 
Ce  pais,  te  fault  absenter, 
Dans  nullement  j  habiter, 
Per  sept  sepmaines  seullenient 

20)0     Eit  vuyder  tout  incontinent, 
Mais  pour  non  user  de  riguer 
Tu  auras  jesse  par  tuteur, 
David,  mosse,  et  ascougajne 
Et  le  venerable  caucayne, 

265     Cohen,  toute  sa  progenie. 
La  lignce  et  sa  menye. 
Or  va,  que  plus  je  ne  te  voye 
Fences  soubdain  prendre  ta  voye. 

CARMENTRANT. 

Or  puys  que  fouyr  me  convient, 

270     A  dieu,  de  foys  ne  scay  combien, 
Mon  prince  et  abbe  soulas, 
Son  tresorier  et  liault  et  bas, 
Les  bons  conipaignons  de  la  ville 
Qui  vont,  jour  et  nuyt,  a  la  rible, 
275     Adieu,  passetemps  et  esbatz, 
Adieu,  cabaretz  et  sabatz, 
Adieu,  bourgoys,  marchans  aussi, 
Adieu,  les  enfans  sans  soulci. 
Adieu,  a  tons  bons  gaudiseurs, 

280     Je  vous  laisse  les  roustisseurs 
Et  bonnes  tavernes  aussi ; 
Adieu,  nobles,  adieu,  marchans, 
Gensdarmes  qui  vont  sur  les  champs. 
Adieu,  vous  dis  tout  nuiintenant, 

285     Ayes  pitie  de  carmentrant; 

Adieu,  bourgois  et  mecanicques, 
Adieu,  laboreurs  et  gens  mixstes, 
Or  adieu,  gens  de  tons  estatz. 
Car  carmentrant  sen  va  a  eras; 

290     Adieu,  dames  et  damoyselles, 
Adieu,  gorgiasses,  pucelles, 
Adieu,  maries  aussi. 
Car  carmentrant  sen  va  transi ; 
Adieu,  nourisses  et  chambrieres, 
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295     Adien,  glorieuses  troppieres 

Qui  sont  dii  tallon  trop  legieres, 

Adieu,  putains  et  macquerelles, 

Qui  contrefaictes  les  pucelles, 

Adieu,  taverniers,  roustisseurs, 
300     Adieu,  jouyeurs  et  gaudisseurs, 

Adieu,  carmes  et  augustins, 

Movnes  qui  mangent  gras  louppins, 

Cliartreux  avec  leur  coqueluclie, 

Chanoynes  avecques  lausmusse, 
305     Adieu,  taverues,  tavernieres, 

Adieu,  gens  de  toutes  manieres. 

Adieu,  riberies,  maintenant, 

Ayes  pitie  de  carmeutrant ; 

Adieu,  taborins  et  auboys, 
310     Je  vous  prie  a  seste  foys 

Que  rioysses  maintenant, 
312     Adieu,  le  povre  carmeutrant. 

Finis,  compose  par  Abundance  a  grant  haste. 
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PREFACE 

This  paper,  though  dealing  entirely-  witli  the  Acarina  of  our 
own  state,  treats  of  many  species  which  doubtless  have  a  general 
distribution  over  the  continent  and  of  several  which  have  been 
described  from  Europe.  While  this  work  is  intended  to  be  of 
value  to  the  acarologist  chiefly  because  of  its  systematic  nature, 
yet  some  space  has  been  given  to  the  biology  of  the  group,  which 
may  be  of  interest  or  value  to  the  entomologist ;  two  chapters  are 
also  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  methods  of  collection  and 
preservation  of  specimens.  These  methods  could  doubtless  be 
used  to  advantage  in  similar  work  upon  otlier  small  arthropods. 

The  Acarina  of  America  have  not  been  verv  extensivelv 
studied.  In  Europe,  however,  wliere  the  mites  have  received 
considerable  attention,  the  field  has  been  much  better  explored; 
and  todav  we  know  not  onlv  a  great  deal  concerning  their  tax- 
onomy,  economy,  and  anatomj^,  but  also  of  their  life  histories, 
tliough  the  phj'siology  and  embryology-  of  the  group  have  been 
much  neglected. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  paper  the  writer  has  be- 
come indebted  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Folsom,  Assistant  Professor  of  En- 
tomology in  the  Universitj'  of  Illinois,  for  his  friendly  encourage- 
ment and  helpful  suggestions;  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Michael  of  England, 
the  master  acarologist,  who  has  greatly  increased  our  knowledge 
of  the  internal  anatomy,  life  histories  and  habits  of  the  Acarina, 
and  who  has  given  us  his  unexcelled  monographs  on  the  Ori- 
hatidae  and  the  Tyrohjphklae ;  to  Dr.  Nathan  Banks  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  who  has  done  much  systematic  work 
upon  our  American  species  and  who  has  both  compared  many 
of  the  species  described  in  the  following  pages  with  his  types  and 
also  sent  me  several  of  his  publications.  Thanks  are  due  to  tlie 
following  persons  principally  for  tlieir  aid  in  collecting  speci- 
mens:    Mr.  J.  D.  Hood,  a  student  in  the  University  of  Illinois, 
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who  lias  collected  extensively  in  the  Acarina  and  who  has  fur- 
nished the  writer  in  most  cases  with  mounted  specimens;  Mr.  C. 
A.  Hart,  Systematic  Entomologist  of  the  State  Laboratory  of 
Natnral  History;  Messrs.  E.  U.  Glasgow,  H.  Glasgow  and  James 
Zetek,  all  students  in  the  University;  and  Mr,  J.  J.  Davis,  Assist 
ant  to  the  State  Entomologist,  who  has  made  many  observations 
upon  their  habits.  Dr.  S.  A.  Forbes  has  aided  the  writer  in  many 
ways  and  has  kindly  permitted  him  to  work  np  the  colleeticms  of 
Ihe  Illinois  State  Laboratorv  of  Natural   Historv. 


INTRODUCTION 

To  most  persons,  the  Acarina  are  almost  iinkuown,  except- 
ing perhaps  a  few  of  the  larger,  more  brightly  colored  ones,  or 
those  of  parasitic  habits.  The  few  that  are  suddenly  brought  to 
our  notice,  either  because  of  their  size,  abundance  or,  as  fre- 
(luently  happens,  their  attacks  upon  man  himself  are  not  ordi- 
narily thought  to  be  near  relatives  to  the  spiders,  but  rather  are 
grouped  with  the  insects  under  the  all-including  term,  '4)ugs". 
Many  of  the  mites  which  are  parasitic  in  habit  are  popularly 
known  as  "lice".  This  name  unfortunately  is  also  applied  to  nu- 
merous hexapods  of  similar  habits  and  consequently  confusion 
has  resulted  to  those  unacquainted  with  their  .structure.  The 
mites,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  means  of  a  hand  lens,  have  eight 
legs,  while  the  parasitic  hexapods  have  only  six,  but  are  provided 
in  addition  with  a  pair  of  antennae. 

The  Acarina  are  now  regared  hj  most  systenmtists  as  con- 
stituting an  order,  which  may  be  characterized  more  exactly  as 
follows:  AracJmida  in  tchich  the  hochj  is  unscgmented,  or  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  {cephalotJiorax  and  abdomen),  which  are 
hroadhj  united;  mouth  parts  frequently  united  so  as  to  form  a 
beak;  palpi  well  developed  and  often  provided  with  prehensile 
organs:  legs  various  in  shape,  size,  and  function  in,  the  different 
groups  and  often  in  the  two  sexes;  integument  either  se)ft  or  crjr- 
iaceous.  The  larva,  or  the  first  stage  of  the  you)ig,  has  but  six 
legs.  The, nymph,  or  second  stage,  is  eight-legged  and  resembles 
the  adult  more  or  less. 

Mites  vary  greatly  in  size,  color,  and  habits.  Many  of  the 
smaller  forms  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  being  between 
0.1  and  0.2  mm.  in  length  or  even  smaller,  while  the  largest,  the 
ticks,  may  be  half  an  inch  in  length.  Many  are  highly  colored 
for  example,  the  harvest  mites,  the  "red  spiders",  and  the  water 
mites,  the  latter  of  which  have  the  brightest  and  most  varied 
colors  of  any  of  the  Acarina.     The  "beetle  mites"   (See  Fig.  1) 
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are  nearly  all  dark  brown,  while  nian}^  others  are  white  or  flesh- 
colored.  In  habits,  some  are  predaceous,  and  armed  with  power- 
ful mandibles  and  palpi.  Tlie  vegetable  feeders  are  usually  pro- 
vided with  piercing  mouth  parts.  The  forms  which  are  parasitic 
often  have  powerful  claws  which  are  used  in  piercing  the  skin  or 
for  clasping  the  hairs  of  mammals. 


^,^ 
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Fig.  I.    Damaeus  nitens  (C.  L.  Koch),  a  ''beetle  mite/'  so  called  because  of  its 
HARD  chitinous  INTEGUMENT.     (Photographed  by  the  writer,  x  40.) 

As  was  stated  above,  to  most  people  the  mites  are  almost 

unknown.     While  this  is  true,  strictly  speaking,  yet  many  of  the 

uialadies  caused  by  mites  are  very  common,  and  doubtless  many 

of  tlie  readers  of  this  paper  will  recall  some  of  them  similar  to 

the  following  though  the  causes  of  the  troubles  were  not  evident 

at  the  time. 

Nurserymen  often  find  tlmt  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  bear  a 
great  number  of  small  tul>ercles,  or  swellings,  commonly  called 

galls;  tliese  are  often  due  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  four-legged 

mite — an  eriophjdd. 

Physicians  are  acquainted  with  a  disease  of  the  skin  termed 

"scabies".     The  disease  is  caused  by  the  burrowing  of  a  small  mite 

into  the  skin.     This  acarid  belongs  to  the  family  Sarcoptidac  and 

its  presence  may  cause  Yerj  intense  itching. 
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Farmers  and  cattlemen  likewise  often  find  that  domestic 
animals  have  sores  on  their  backs  from  which  the  liair  comes  off 
in  places.  Animals  that  are  so  affected  are  said  to  have  the 
''mange".  "Mange"  is  due  to  the  attack  of  a  minute  acarid  simi- 
lar in  habits  to  the  itch  mite,  which  attacks  human  beings.  The 
skin  of  swine  sometimes  shows  numerous  white  tubercles  which 
are  due  to  a  minute  mite  with  a  vermiform  body  and  short  rudi- 
mentary legs.  There  is  a  mite  similar  to  this  species  which  lives 
in  tlie  skin  of  cattle,  forming  small,  round  swellings  and  thus 
lessening  the  value  of  the  hides. 

There  are  other  diseases  Avith  which  many  people  are  famil- 
iar and  the  creatures  causing  them  are  very  evident,  yet  they 
are  not  known  to  belong  to  the  order  Acarina.  This  is  true  of  the 
following. 

(Jardeners  frequently  find  that  the  leaves  of  plants  or  trees 
are  attacked  by  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  "red  spider". 
This  arthropod,  far  from  belonging  to  the  Aninmc  or  spiders,  is 
a  true  mite  of  the  family  Tetmnychidae;  it  shares  the  habit  of 
si)inning,  however,  with  the  members  of  its  nearly  related  order. 

Anvone  who  has  lived  in  the  country  is  likely  to  be  acquaint- 
ed  with  a  very  small,  red,  microscopical  creature,  smaller  than 
the  head  of  a  pin  which  makes  its  painful  presence  felt  by  burying 
itself  in  the  surface  of  the  skin.  These  creatures  are  known  by 
the  name  of  "chiggers",  yet  doubtless  few  people  know  that  they 
are  the  young  of  the  harvest  mite,  an  acarid  al)out  2  mm.  long, 
and  frequently  found  in  the  garden  or  on  the  lawn,  where  its 
scarlet,  velvety  coat  may  excite  the  admiration  of  the  person  who 
unknowingly  once  felt  the  painful  presence  of  its  young. 

The  habits,  life  histories,  and  economic  relations  of  the 
Acarina  form  a  very  facinating  subject.  Those  who  are  espec- 
ially interested  in  the  Acarina,  I  may  refer  to  additional  literature 
upon  the  subject,  which,  though  not  very  abundant,  may  yet  be 
a  great  source  of  information  and  a  stimulus  to  further  investi- 
gation into  these  subjects  about  which  so  little  is  known. 
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COLLECTING  AND  KEAKING  MITEt^. 

Collecting. 

The  metliods  emploA^ed  iu  collectiug  Acdrniii  depend  upon 
the  kinds  and  habits  of  the  mites,  upon  tlie  quantity  of  specimens 
desired,  and  upon  tlie  purpose  for  wliicli  they  are  to  be  used. 

Specimens  whieli  are  intended  for  systematic  work  and  are 
not  desired  in  lari>e  quantities  are  best  collected  by  means  of 
a  earners  hair  brush  and  a  snmll  vial.  The  individual  is  trans- 
ferred by  means  of  the  brush  and  is  shaken  off  into  a  small  vial. 
A  two  dram  vial  will  comfortaldy  hold  a  score  of  individuals. 
The  specimens  nmy  l)e  kept  alive  in  a  vial  for  a  day  or  even  sev- 
eral days  by  placing  a  small  green  leaf  in  the  vial  and  not  cork- 
ing the  same  very  tightly.  In  transferring  mites  with  a  brush, 
care  should  be  taken  not  t!)  introduce  much  dirt,  for  the  speci- 
mens should  be  as  clean  as  possible,  especially  when  intended  for 
mounting  on  microscope  slides. 

When  it  is  desired  to  keep  specimens  alive  for  some  time 
in  the  laboratory  in  order  to  study  their  habits  or  in  order  to 
liave  plenty  of  new  live  material  to  work  upon,  I  use  the  follow- 
ing methods.  If  the  species  live  in  moss,  they  may  be  shaken 
out  over  a  white  cloth.  The  mites  thus  shaken  out  with  more  or 
less  dirt  also,  may  noAV  be  placed  in  a  small  tin  ln)X  or  a  paper 
bag,  and  a  small  quantity  of  moss  added.  More  moss  is  again 
sliaken  over  the  wliite  clotli  and  the  shakings  again  placed  in  the 
box  or  bag  with  the  other  material.  In  this  way  a  great  number 
of  Acarina  may  be  kept  in  a  small  amount  of  dirt  and  moss.  The 
ItDxes  or  bags  are  taken  t  »  the  laboratory  and  the  moss  kept  green 
by  frequent  watering.  \\"\i\\  only  a  little  attention  mites  may 
b(^  kept  alive  f(U'  months  in  this  manner. 

If  the  mites  live  under  bark  some  of  it  may  be  collected  in 
bags  and  the  rest  shaken  over  a  white  cloth  so  as  to  collei^t  the 
mites  adiiering  to  it.     The  mites  thus  obtained  are  ])laced  in  'the 
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bag  with  the  few  pieces  of  bark  and  are  talven  to  the  laboratory. 
In  this  condition  the  acarids  will  live  for  several  davs  and  if  ffreen 
bark  is  added  often,  thev  v>ill  live  for  a  long  while. 

For  collecting  mites  in  great  quantities,  I  use  the  Berlese 
method  or  a  moditication  of  it.  The  material  containing  tlie 
acarids  is  placed  in  a  large  funnel  which  is  heated  by  means  of  a 
hot  Avater  jacket.  The  mites,  driven  out  by  the  heat,  fall  into  the 
funnel  and  are  collected  below.  This  "wholesale"  method  of  col- 
lecting mites  and  other  small  arthropods  is  very  serviceable  when 
a  large  number  of  specimens  is  desired. 

Rearing, 

The  rearing  of  mites  in  captivity  is  diflftcult.  The  two  chief 
difficulties  are:  the  keeping  of  the  proper  conditions  of  moisture 
and  the  supplying  of  the  proper  food. 

For  rearing  purposes  a  small  glass  cell,  placed  upon  a  mi- 
croscope slide,  is  the  best,  although  small  vials  may  be  used  for 
the  larger  forms.  A  cell  can  be  made  upon  a  microscope  slide 
by  cutting  off  small  pieces  of  large  glass  tubing,  from  2  to  5  mm. 
in  length,  and  placing  one  of  these  short  sections  on  end  in  the 
center  of  a  microscope  slide.  In  the  cell  thus  made  are  placed 
the  eggs  or  young  to  be  studied  and  suitable  quantity  of  the  right 
kind  of  food.  The  cell  is  covered  with  a  large  cover  glass  whicli 
may  be  held  in  place  by  a  rubber  l)and  or  a  few  small  drops  of 
glue. 

The  advantage  of  having  the  cells  on  microscope  slides  is  that 
the  creatures  may  be  easily  studied  Avitli  the  compound  micro- 
scope without  opening  up  the  cell  and  giving  them  a  chance  to 
escape. 

When  large  forms  are  kept  in  small  vials  for  obtaining  tlie 
life  histories,  all  the  observations  must  be  taken  with  a  hand  lens, 
unless  the  mite  happens  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  vial,  in  which 
case  the  compound  microscope  can  be  used  by  placing  the  vial 
horizontally  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope  with  the  mite  on 
the  upper  side. 
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METHODS  OF  KILLING,  MOUNTING,  AND 
PRESERVING  SPECIMENS. 

Several  methods  may  be  used  with  success  in  mounting  and 
preserving  mites,  depending  upon  tlie  size  and  character  of  the 
specimens.  If  it  is  desirable  to  mount  specimens  on  microscope 
slides  one  of  the  following  media  may  be  used :  Canada  balsam, 
glycerine  jelly,  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  dilute  acetic  acid,  or, 
better  yet,  a  mixture  of  ten  parts  of  glycerine  jelly  to  one  part  of 
commercial  glacial  acetic  acid.  Canada  balsam  is  much  the  best 
f<»r  the  larger  forms  with  a  heavilv  chitinized  integument,  and 
where  it  is  not  desirable  to  preserve  the  natural  colors  of  the 
specimen;  it  has  proved  very  successful  in  mounting  Gamasidac. 
Ixodidac,  and  the  adult  Orihatidae.  If  balsam  is  used  as  a 
mounting  medium  for  the  soft,  thin-skinned  forms  they  soon  be- 
come so  transparent  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  out  tlie 
smaller  structures.  Gh'cerine  jelly  is  very  serviceable  in  mount- 
ing the  larger  forms  when  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  original  color 
of  the  creature,  but  unless  the  integument  is  rather  thick,  speci- 
mens mounted  in  glycerine  jelly  will  shrivel  up  and  the  legs  will 
contract  and  fold  under  the  body.  A  mixture  of  glycerine  and 
dilute  acetic  acid  is  a  splendid  preserving  medium.  By  regulat- 
ing the  proportions  of  each  a  mixture  may  be  obtained  tliat  will 
neither  shrink  or  swell  the  tissues.  This  mixture  is  too  tliin  a 
liquid  to  make  a  good  mounting  medium  for  microscope  slides. 
Last  and  most  important  of  all  is  a  mixture  of  about  ten  parts 
of  glycerine  jelly  to  one  part  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  This  mix- 
ture wlien  kept  in  a  corked  bottle  is  a  rather  thick  liquid,  but 
when  left  exposed  to  the  air  it  sets  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of 
glj^cerine  jelly  when  it  cools  from  a  melted  condition.  I  find 
tliat  with  this  mixture  the  most  delicate  and  transparent  crea- 
tures may  be  successfully  mounted  without  danger  of  shrinking 
or  of  becoming  so  transparent  that  the  finer  outlines  are  ob- 
scured.    It  is  an  excellent  medium  for  such  soft  forms  as  tlie 
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Sarcoptidae,   Tyrogli/phidae^   Tarsonemidae,  and   the    young   of 
many  of  the  larger,  harder  forms. 

If  specimens  are  intended  to  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam, 
they  nmy  first  be  killed  in  hot  alcohol,  or  in  hot  water,  either  of 
Avhicli  causes  the  appendages  to  become  extended.  The  next  pro- 
cess is  dehydration,  and  it  is  very  important  that  all  the  water 
is  out  of  the  tissues  before  they  are  placed  in  a  clearing  agent. 
]f  specimens  are  killed  in  water,  the^^  may  be  placed  in  70  per. 
cent,  alchohol  and  left  for  two  or  three  hours  and  then  placed 
in  absolute  alchohol  for  at  least  three  or  four  hours.  Specimens 
killed  in  commercial  alchohol  are  at  once  placed  in  absolute 
alcohol. 

If  the  specimens  have  not  been  well  dehydrated,  when  they 
are  placed  in  the  clearing  agent  the  legs  will  often  fold  in  under 
tlie  body  and  necessitate  the  remounting  of  the  specimen.     This 
is  because  clearing  agents  like  xylol,  oil  of  cloves,  cedar  oil,,  etc., 
are  not  miscible  with  water  and  the  presence  of  only  a  small 
quantity  causes  a  distortion  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  tlie 
consequent  flexing  of  the  same.     The  specimens  are  now  taken 
frcmi  the  absolute  alcohol  and  placed  in  the  clearing  solution, 
preferabl}^  oil  of  bergamot,  for  from  two  to  six  hours.    While  they 
are  in  the  clearing  reagent  if  any  of  the  legs  need  straightening 
out,  they  may  be  straightened  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush. 
I  prefer  placing  the  specimen  back  downwards  on  a  glass  slide 
under  a  dissecting  microscope  and  by  adding  a  very  slight  amount 
of  balsam,  stick  the  legs  into  the  position  desired.     A  little  oil 
of  bergamot  must  be  added  occasionally  to  keep  the  specimen 
from  becoming  dry.     After  all  the  legs  have  been  extended  in 
"spread  eagle"  fashion,  the  mite  may  be  either  mounted  directly 
in  balsam  or  returned  to  the  oil    of    bergamot  to  be  mounted 
later.     If  it  is  to  be  mounted  at  once,  a  drop  of  balsam  is  now 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  slide  and  the  specimen  with  about  a 
drop  of  the  clearing  reagent  adhering  to  it  is  transferred  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush  to  the  balsam  on  the  slide,  and  a  small  cover 
glass  is  lowered  upon  the  balsam  and  centered. 
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Specimens  intended  for  glycerine  jelly  mounts  are  killed  in 
either  hot  alcohol,  dilute  acetic  acid  or  hot  water;  or  if  it  is 
convenient,  the  live  specimen  may  be  placed  directly  into  a  drop 
or  more  of  glycerine  jelly  on  the  microscope  slide,  and  the  cover 
glass  placed  at  once  in  position.  Tlie  weight  of  the  cover  glass 
and  the  struggles  of  the  mite  will  often  cause  tlie  legs  to  become  ex- 
tended in  fine  shape.  But  if  the  specimens  have  been  killed  in  any  of 
tlie  former  mentioned  reagents  they  are  next  placed  in  glycerine 
from  which  they  are  soon  taken  and  placed  on  the  middle  of  the 
slide.  About  a  drop  of  glycerine  usually  adhers  to  the  specimen 
during  this  process,  which  lias  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  intro- 
duction of  air  bubbles  when  the  Avarm,  melted  glycerine  jelly  is 
added.  Usually  it  is  best  to  let  the  glycerine  jelly  set  before 
placing  the  cover  glass;  while  it  is  setting  the  specimen  may  be 
kept  in  the  desired  position  by  the  use  of  a  small  bristle  or  by 
means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush.  After  the  glycerine  jelly  has  set 
and  fixed  the  creature  in  the  desired  position  the  cover  glass  is 
warmed  very  gently — just  enough  to  melt  the  upper  part  of  the 
jelly — and  then  it  is  placed  in  position.  Of  course  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ring  glycerine  jelly  mounts  with  some  suitable  substance 
as  zinc  cement,  asphalt,  etc. 

Where  soft  specimens  like  the  TyrogJypliklac  or  Tarsonemi- 
(hic  are  to  be  mounted,  glycerine  jelly  will  not  do  as  a  medium, 
for  it  will  nearly  invariably  cause  the  shrinkage  and  distortion 
of  the  specimens.  A  mixture  of  glycerine  and  dilute  acetic 
acid  may  be  used.  This  mixture  is  a  rather  thin  liquid  and  is 
most  serviceable  when  used  with  sunken  slides,  because  when 
the  mixture  is  placed  in  the  sunken  part  of  the  slide  is  does  not 
flow  about  too  much.  Specimens  are  killed  in  the  same  way  for 
mounting  in  the  mixture  of  glycerine  and  dilute  acetic  as  for 
mounting  in  glycerine  jelly. 

Of  the  various  mounting  media  with  which  I  have  experiment- 
ed by  far  the  best  for  the  small,  delicate  forms  is  the  mixture 
of  ten  parts  of  glycerine  jelly  to  one  part  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 
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Clean  specimens  may  be  placed  while  alive  in  this  medium  on 
the  microscope  slide  or  specimens  killed  in  dilute  acetic  acid 
can  be  mounted  in  the  glycerine  jelly  acetic  mixture.  After  the 
cover  glass  has  been  placed,  the  slides  must  be  set  aside  for 
about  three  or  four  hours;  by  this  time  the  glycerine  jelly  will 
have  set  around  the  edges  of  the  cover  glass  and  is  firm  enough  to 
be  ringed  with  zinc  cement,  or  some  other  suitable  substance. 

Besides  microscopical  mounts  it  may  be  desirable  to  have 
specimens  unmounted.  Specimens  in  bottles  may  be  preserved 
in  any  of  the  common  preserving  fluids.  Dilute  acetic  acid,  (10 
per.  cent,  glacial  acetic)  makes  a  good  preservative,  there  be- 
ing little  change  in  the  natural  colors.  A  mixture  of  acetic  acid 
and  gl^^cerine  is  excellent;  the  addition  of  the  glycerine  both 
prevents  too  great  swelling  of  the  tissues  and  also  clears  up  the 
tissues  so  as  to  enable  one  to  make  out  the  structures  very 
clearly. 

'    Dry  mounts,  such  as  are  generally  made  of  insects,  are  some- 
times serviceable. 

EXTERNAL  ANATOMY 

General  Form. 

The  body  in  most  of  the  Acarina  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
an  anterior  part  which  bears  the  mouth  parts,  legs,  and  some- 
times eyes,  and  other  organs  of  unknown  function  and  a  posterior 
part  which,  in  some  cases,  apparently  bears  the  two  posterior 
pairs  of  legs,  and  sometimes  large  shoulder  bristles,  and  often 
shows  some  of  the  genital  apparatus  protruding  from  the  ventral 
side.  These  parts  are  known  as  the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen 
respectively.  The  demarcation  between  the  cephalothorax  and 
abdomen  cannot  be  made  out  in  all  the  genera.  (See  Fig.  2). 
All  the  mites  except  the  Eriophyidae  bear  four  pairs  of  legs  in 
the  adult  state. 

The  Cephalothorax. 

The  cephalothorax  usually  consists  of  a  considerable  portion 
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of  the  body,  extending,  in  most  cases,  to  between  the  second  and 
third  pairs  of  legs.  It  is  largest  in  the  Bdellidae,  GlieyJetklae, 
and  TctranycMdae,  where  it  often  equals  the  abdomen  in  size. 
In  the  TromhkUldae  the  cepalothorax  is  small  and  is  almost  en- 
tirely hidden  from  above  by  the  protruding  anterior  part  of  tlie 
abdomen.  In  the  Gamasidae^  Dermanyss'idae  and  Uropodidac 
tlie  cepalothorax  is  not  demarcated  from  the  abdomen.  This  is 
true  of  many  genera  found  in  other  families.  Tlie  cepalothorax 
is  often  divided  into  an  anterior  part  termed  the  rostrum,  or 
beak,  and  a  posterior  part,  the  dorso-vertex.  Tlie  former  is  well 
developed  in  the  CJieyletidae,  and  Bdellidae;  the  latter  has  no 
well  defined  boundaries  and  for  this  reason  the  writer  has  avoid- 
ed using  the  term  in  connection  with  many  of  the  families.  On 
the  underside  of  the  cephalothorax  is  situated  the  oral  cavity 
containing  the  mouth  parts.  It  is  often  protected  above  or  be- 
low b}'  a  chitinous  projection  from  the  wall  of  the  cephalothorax. 
These  projections  are  called  the  epistoma  and  hypostoma  re- 
spectively. The  former  is  well  developed  in  the  Gamasidae  and 
its  size  and  shape  are  very  important  characters  which  are  used 
in  the  description  of  species;  the  latter  is  best  developed  in  the 
Bdellidae  where  it  forms  a  long  shelf  for  the  support  of  the  enor- 
mous mandibles.  Upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cephalothorax 
often  may  be  found  one  or  more  pairs  of  eyes  and  in  some  species 
an  extra  median  eye  as  in  the  genus  Gyta.  The  position  of  the 
eyes  varies  greatly  in  the  different  groups.  In  the  Bdellidae  they 
are  situated,  as  a  rule,  on  the  extreme  postero-lateral  aspect  of 
the  cephalothorax,  Avhile  in  other  families,  as  Tromhidiidae  or 
Rhyncholophidae,  they  are  situated  farther  forwards  land  in- 
wards. Sometimes  the  eyes  may  be  situated  upon  stalks  or  pedi- 
cels, as  in  the  Tromhidiidae,  but  generally  they  are  sessile. 
Where  two  pairs  of  eyes  are  present  they  are  usually  situated 
very  close  together,  sometimes  approximate.  In  many  of  the 
families,  as  Orihatidae,  Tyroglyphidae,  Hoplodermidae,  and 
Gamasidae,  there  are  no  eyes.     Upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
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fcplialotliorax  may  often  be  found  long  tactile  hairs  as  in 
BdcUidae,  CheyleUdaG,  Eupodidae,  or  Tyrof/Jijphidac.  The  fam- 
ilies Oribatidac,  Hoplodenmdae  and  NothridaG  have  a  specialized 
seta  arising  from  a  large  pore  on  each  postero-lateral  aspect  of 
the  cephalothorax,  which  is  called  the  psendostigmatic  organ. 
Many  of  the  Oribatidac  and  the  'NothridaG  have  one  or  more  pairs 
of  chitinous  blade-like  expansions  upon  the  dorsolateral  part  of 
tlie  dorso-vertex,  these  are  called  the  lamellae;  besides  these  there 
may  be  similar  cliitinous  expansions  above  the  coxae  of  the  first, 
or  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  legs,  called  tlie  tectopedia.  In 
tlie  HopJodcrmidac  sometimes  there  is  a  median  ridge  present  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  (he  ceplialothorax  known  as  the  median 
carina.  In  the  families  Tromhidiidae  and  Rhyucholophidac 
there  is  a  prominent  median  groove  which  may  be  expanded  at 
tlie  posterior  end;  tliis  is  referred  to  as  the  dorsal  groove.  Its 
function  is  unknown.  At  the  anterior  end  of  this  groove  there  is 
a  small  swelling  or  tubercle.  The  I.rodidac  have  a  hard,  dorsal 
shield  on  the  cephah)tliorax  known  as  the  scutum.  A  somewhat 
similar  shield  mav  be  found  in  some  of  the  other  mites. 

Mouth  Parts. 

Tlie  mouth  parts  consist  of  the  mandibles,  the  palpi,  and 
usually  one  or  more  other  parts  known  as  maxillae  and  maxillary 
lip.  The  mandibles  vary  greatly  in  size,  shape,  and  function.  In 
the  Gamasidac,  Vropodidac,  Bdellidac,  and  HoplodcrmidaG  they 
are  large,  chelate,  and  powerful  and  may  be  equal  to  one-half  the 
entire  length  of  the  bod}'.  In  the  RliynclwlopliidaG  they  are  large 
but  styliform,  being  fitted  for  piercing.  In  many  of  the  families 
the  mandibles  are  small,  as  in  the  Oribatidac  and  Tarsoticmidac. 
The  GamasidaCj  Vropodidac,  RliynchoJopliidaG,  and  some  other 
groups  have  the  power  of  drawing  the  mandibles  partially  or 
wholly  within  the  mouth  opening  so  that  they  are  invisible  from 
the  exterior. 

The  palpi  consists  of  several  segments — from  three  to  five — 
and  may  vary  in  size  from  almost  rudimentary  structures  to  large 
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appendages  equal  to  the  entire  length  of  the  body.  In  the  Tar- 
sonemidae,  Canestrinidae,  Tyroglypliidae,  ListropJioridac,  and 
Sarcoptidae  the  palpi  are  small  and  composed  of  three  segments. 
In  the  Bdellidac,  TromMdiidae,  RhyncJiolophidae,  and  several 
other  families  they  are  large  and  usually  composed  of  five  seg- 
ments. The  last  segment  of  the  palpus  may  form  a  "tliumb"  to 
the  preceding  segment  as  is  the  case  in  the  Cacculidac,  Erijthrae- 
idae,  Tetranycliidae,  Tromhidiidae  and  Rhyncholophidac.  The 
last  segment  may  in  some  cases,  as  in  some  of  the  BdcUidac  and 
Cheyletidac,  bear  large  claws  used  for  grasping  and  holding  prey. 
The  penultimate  segment  may  also  have  similar  claws.  Some- 
times the  palpi  are  geniculate,  as  in  the  Erythracidae  and  the 
Bdcllidae.  Tactile  hairs  are  frequently  found  on  the  palpi  es- 
pecially at  the  tip  of  the  last  segment  as  in  the  BdelJidae. 

Abdomen. 

The  abdomen  shows  a  variety  of  shapes  in  the  different  fam- 
ilies. It  may  be  very  large  and  long,  as  in  the  Eriophyidae  and 
Demodicidae  or  short  and  relatively  small,  as  in  some  of  the 
Tetranycliidae. 

In  the  Eriophyidae  and  Demodicidae  the  abdomen  is  peculiar 
in  being  annulate.  There  are  many  rings  around  the  abdomen 
which  apparently  divide  it  into  segments  similar  to  those  of 
Vermes.  In  these  families  the  abdomen  itself  is  developed  out 
of  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  for  it  its  often  sev- 
eral times  as  long  as  the  cephalothorax.  There  are  no  divisions 
of  the  abdomen.  Often  the  abdomen  possesses  hard,  cliitinous 
shields  or  plates,  as  in  the  families  Gamasidae,  JJropodidac,  Ori- 
hatidae,  and  HopJodermidae.  Sometimes  the  dorsum  is  complete- 
ly covered  by  such  a  chitinous  shield,  which  is  called  the  dorsal 
plate.  Upon  the  ventral  surface  in  the  Orihatidae  and  some  of 
the  other  families  may  be  found  a  large  chitinous  plate  whicli 
contains  the  anal  and  sometimes  the  genital  openings;  this  is 
called  the  ventral  plate.     Sometimes  there  are  two  plates  on  the 
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\'ontral  surface  of  the  abdomen;  the  anterior  being  called  the 
genital  plate  and  the  posterior  the  anal  plate.  In  the  Orihatidae, 
Nothridae  and  Hoplodennidae  the  genital  and  anal  openings  are 
each  provided  with  a  pair  of  hinged  chitinous  plates  called  the  gen- 
ital and  anal  covers  respectively.  The  Orihatidae  differ  from  all 
other  Acarina  in  having  chitinous  wing-like  expansions  to  the 
abdomen,  called  pteromorphae.  The  abdomen  may  be  Avell 
clothed  with  hairs  or  it  may  be  hairless.  In  the  Tromhidiidac  the 
abdomen  is  thicklv  clothed  with  manv  short,  stout  hairs.  In 
many  of  the  Orihatidae  and  some  of  the  Uropodidae  the  abdomen 
is  hairless.  Often  the  abdomen  bears  several  long,  prominent 
liairs,  as  in  the  Tetranychidae.  Sometimes  there  is  a  prominent 
jmir  of  l)ristles  situated  on  the  shoulders,  known  as  the  shoulder 
bristles.  In  the  females  of  some  families,  most  noticeably  Pedi- 
euloididae,  the  abdomen   may   become  enormously  swollen   witli 


eggs. 


The  Legs. 

The  legs  of  the  Acarina  consist  of  from  3  to  7  segments.  The 
author  has  followed  the  plan  of  always  calling  the  most  proximal 
segment  the  coxa,  the  distal  segment  the  tarsus,  and  the  penulti- 
mate segment  the  tibia.  Where  there  are  live  segments  to  the 
leg,  I  have  called  the  second  segment  the  femur,  and  tlie  middle 
segment  the  aenual. 

Iii  most  of  the  Acarina  there  are  claws  at  the  ends  of  the 
tarsi.  I  have  called  these  the  claws,  or  ungues,  and  speak  of 
them  as  being  monodactyle,  bidactyle,  tridactyle,  or  tetradactyle, 
accordingly  as  they  are  composed  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  sep- 
arate elements.  The  claws  may  be  situated  upon  a  small  pedi- 
cel    (See  Fig.  2),  which   is  often  a  direct  continuation   of  the 

tarsal  segment  and  hence  is  known  as  the  tarsal  pedicel.  Be- 
sides the  claws  there  may  be  a  small  pad  or  flat  projection  called 
the  caruncle.  In  some  families  some  of  the  legs  are  without 
claws. 
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The  simplest  form  of  legs  is  found  in  the  Demodecidac  where 
they  consist  of  three  short,  simple  segments,  are  without  claws, 
and  extend  scarcely  beyond  the  lateral  margins  of  the  bod}^ 

Tlie  legs  of  the  Sareoptidae  are  short  and  stout  and  peculiar 
in  that  they  possess  besides  a  claw  a  long  pedicel,  bearing  at  its 
tip  a  sucker. 

In  the  Tyroglypliidac  the  legs  are,  as  a  rule,  sub-equal 
ond  consist  of  five  segments.     The  tarsi  of  the  first  two  pairs  of 


Fig.  2.     Uropoda  AMERICANA  RiLEY.     Reported  as  being  parasitic  upon  the  Colorado 

beetle,    (potato  bug.)      (H.  E.  E.  del.) 

legs  are  peculiar  in  that  each  possesses  a  specialized,  clavate  seta. 
The  tibiae  of  Tyroglpliidae  are  each  provided  with  a  long  tactile 
hair.  In  the  genus  Rhkoglyplius  the  legs  also  bear  stout,  short 
spines. 

The  females  of  the  family  Tarsoncmldae  have  the  hind  legs 
ending  in  long  Imirs  instead  of  claws. 

In  one  genus  of  the  'Notliridae,  the  genus  Zctot'chestcs,  the 
hind   legs   are   large   and  adapted   for   jumping.     In   the   genus 
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Da  mucus  the  legs  are  very  long  and  moniliform.  The  Uropodidae 
have  the  first  pair  of  legs  inserted  in  the  same  opening  as  the 
nioutli  parts.  The  water  mites  have  the  legs  provided  witli  a 
row  of  long  bristles  on  the  inner  side,  which  aid  the  mite  in  swim- 
ming. 

The  tarsal  segments  may  be  swollen  in  some  of  the  families, 
as  Trotnhidiidue  and  Rh jjucholophidae. 

In  size  and  form  the  legs  vary  in  the  Tctruuijchidue.  The 
mites  of  the  genus  Neophi/llohius  have  very  long  legs,  often  three 
or  four  times  as  long  as  the  body.  Tlie  tarsi  in  the  genus  Tet- 
I  a  Ill/ell  us  liave  tetradactyle  claws  with  the  dactyles  united  into 
a  common  base;  also  four  long,  straight,  clavate  bristles. 

The  anterior  pair  of  legs  is  much  longer  than  the  rest,  in  the 
genus  Lhiopodc.s  of  the  family  Eupodidae  and  the  genus  Bryohki 
of  the  Tctranijchidac. 

Secondary  Sexual  Characters. 

In  some  of  the  forms  the  secondarv  sexual  characters  are 
well  marked. 

Tlie  males  of  the  Tijroghjphidac  can  frequently  be  distin- 
guished from  the  females  by  the  presence  of  small  disk-like  suck- 
ers on  the  inside  of  the  fourth  tarsus.  In  this  family  sometimes 
a  dimorphic  male  also  occurs. 

There  is  little  resemblance  between  the  males  and  females 
of  Pcd'wuJoldlduc  and  a  person  not  acquainted  witli  tliem  would 
likely  thick  that  they  belonged  to  different  families,  yet  a 
ciose  examination  shows  that  they  have  very  many  characters  in 
common.  The  nmles  are  mucli  shorter  and  broader  than  the  fe- 
males. The  legs  are  shorter  and  stouter,  the  hind  pair  being 
often  bent  for  clasping  the  female. 

There  are  no  external  differences  between  the  sexes  in  the 
families  Onhat'iduc,  Nothridac  and  Hoplodcrmidac. 

The  females  of  the  Uropodidae  have  an  oval  or  shield-  shaped 
plate  between  the  coxae  of  the  last  three  pairs  of  legs,  which  has 
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been  called  the  epigyniiuii.  The  males  have  no  such  plate  but  the 
genital  aperture  opens  through  the  sternum. 

The  males  of  Gamasidac  often  have  the  second  pair  of  legs 
enormously  enlarged  (frequently  as  many  as  four  or  five  times) 
and  provided  with  one  or  more  large  chitinous  hooks.  Both  of 
these  modifications  are  adaptations  for  holding  the  female  during 
coition. 

Tiie  two  sexes  diifer  greatly  in  the  ticks,  or  I.rodldac.  The 
females  usuallv  have  a  much  larger  bodv  than  tlie  male  and  a 
more  oval  form,  besides  several  other  differences. 

There  are  slight  differences  in  the  external  characters  of  the 
males  and  females  of  the  Tromh'idiidac,  which  are  mostly  in  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  body;  the  female  being  larger  and  having 
fewer  iTregularities  of  the  dorsal  surface. 

In  the  lihyncholophidac,  Tetranychidar,  Erijthracidac, 
Cheyletklae,  BddUdac,  Eupalidae  and  Eupodkhic  there  are  little 
differences  in  the  external  features  of  the  sexes  and  in  some  gen- 
era of  these  families  no  difference. 

LIFE  HISTOKIES. 

The  life  histories  vary  greatly  in  the  different  groups  of  Ac- 
arina.  In  most  cases  the  young  come  from  eggs,  usually  laid 
by  the  female,  but  in  some  cases  the}-  hatch  inside  the  body  of 
tlie  adult.  The  larva  after  undergoing  one  or  more  molts  usually 
reaches  the  adult  state,  yet  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this. 
IJeginning  witli  the  lowest  forms,  as  the  Eriopliyidae,  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  life  histories  of  some  of  the  more  important  families 
will  be  given. 

The  Eriophyldae  are  very  small  Acm'ina,  with  only  four 
legs,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  were  regarded  for  a  long 
Avhile  as  immature  forms.  Dujardin  in  1851  decided  that  they 
were  mature  forms  because  he  found  associated  with  them  in  tlie 
galls  in  which  they  lived  objects  which  he  took  to  be  eggs.  Du- 
jardin's  conclusions  have   been   confirmed   by   many   subsequent 
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workers  and  the  life  lii.stoi-}-  of  the  Eriophyklac  is  well  known  at 
present.  Tlie  eggs  of  the  Eriophyidae  are  laid  upon  the  leaves  of 
plants,  and  are  large  eggs  to  be  laid  by  such  small  aearids.  Upon 
hatching,  the  eggs  give  rise  to  the  larvae  which  are  without  tar- 
sal appendages.  The  larva  then  molts  into  a  nympli  which 
has  appendages  to  the  tarsi  and  resembles  the  adult  forms.  The 
adult  form  is  reached  after  four  molts,  beginning  witli  the  larva. 

Many  of  the  Sarcoptidue.  which  are  parasitic,  deposit  their 
eggs  by  burrowing  into  the  dermis  of  the  skin  of  mammals.  The 
female  after  laying  her  eggs  dies  in  the  skin  of  tlie  animal  and 
tlie  eggs  hatch  into  six-legged  larvae.  The  larvae  molt  several 
times,  sometimes  as  many  as  four,  and  give  rise  to  the  adult 
forms.  Tlie  adults  at  once  pair  and  soon  these  females  biirr(>w 
into  the  skin. 

The  Tyrofihfphidae,  of  which  the  "cheese  mite*"  is  a  good  re])- 
sentative,  have  a  somewhat  more  interesting  life  liistory  and 
are  from  a  biological  point  of  view  perhaps  as  important  a  family 
as  anv  in  tlie  entire  class  Arachnida.  Some  of  these  mites  as- 
sume  a  form  remarkably  ditferent  from  either  the  nymph  or  the 
adult,  in  order  to  cling  to  passing  beetles,  flies,  etc.  This  is  a 
provision  of  nature  for  insuring  a  wide  distribution  of  the  otf- 
spring.  The  adult  females  of  the  Tyrofflyphldnc  lay  eggs  which 
uj^on  hatching  produce  six-legged  larvae.  The  larvae  molt  once 
and  i)roduce  the  first  eight-legged  nymph.  The  nymph  thus  pro- 
duced may  take  one  of  the  two  following  courses,  depending, 
according  to  some  authors,  largely  upon  the  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosphere: it  may  develop  directly,  with  a  series  of  molts,  into 
the  adult  stage,  or  it  may  take  a  much  more  complicated  course 
involving  the  Hypopus  stage.  The  Nypopus  is  a  form  entirely 
ditferent  tvom  the  nymph.  Its  skin  is  hard  and  chitinous;  its 
legs  are  short  and  not  well  adapted  for  walking,  while  at  one  end 
of  the  body  there  is  a  large  area  filled  with  suckers.  By  means 
of  these  suckers  the  Hypopus  attaches  itself  to  some  insect  and 
may  be  carried  a  long  distance  before  becoming  detached.     I  ex- 
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aiiiiuod  a  large  pile  of  rotting  straw  and  weeds  on  the  Univer- 
sity farm  and  found  scores  of  these  Hypopi.  A  basket  full  of  the 
material  Avas  taken  to  the  laboratory  and  examined.  Nearly 
every  insect  that  was  found  in  the  material  had  one  or  more 
Hypopi  attached  to  it.  The  fact  that  the  Hypopus  is  a  stage  in 
the  life  history  of  the  TyroghjpMdae  was  finally  settled  by 
Megnin  and  Michael.  Michael  demonstrated  by  actual  dissec- 
tion the  presence  of  the  Hypopus  inside  the  nymph  case  of 
(ilyciphagus  spinipcs.  But  not  all  the  first  nymphs  pass  through 
the  Hypopus  stage  and  not  all  the  Hypopi  emerge  from  the 
old  nymphal  cases;  some  may  pass  the  whole  stage  therein  and 
emerge  after  the  next  ecdysis  as  more  adult  nymphs.  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  the  Hypopus  stage  is  doling  out.  This 
supposition  is  further  supported  by  the  fact,  as  shown  by  Michael, 
that  in  Glyciphagus  domesticus  there  is  no  complete  formation 
of  a  Hypopus,  but  only  of  a  protoplasmic  mass,  having  the  shape 
of  a  Hypopus  but  no  legs  and  showing  no  movement. 

The  Gamasidae  usually  are  oviparous.  The  eggs  upon  hatch- 
ing produce  six-legged  larvae  as  is  the  case  with  most  mites.  The 
first  nymph  which  appears  has  shields  on  its  body,  but  after  one 
or  more  molts  the  nymph  becomes  more  nearly  like  the  adult 
form,  which  is  usually  attained  after  three  molts  beginning  with 
the  larval  state. 

Some  of  the  Dermanyssidae  are  peculiar  in  that  upon  hatch- 
ing there  is  produced  an  eight-legged  nymph. 

In  the  TJropodklae  the  nymphs  are  often  attached  to  insects 
for  the  purpose  of  transportation.  They  seldom  are  parasitic, 
as  was  formerly  supi)osed,  but  are  attached  by  a  small  pedicel 
"which  arises  from  the  region  of  the  anus  and  is  composed  of 
excrement.  :\lr.  C.  A.  Hart  of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural 
History  has  given  me  a  specimen  of  Passalus  coruufufi,  the  un- 
der parts  of  which  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  these  crea- 
tures, each  adhering  entirely  by  means  of  the  pedicel. 

None  of  the  other  Acarina  present  a  life-history  more  inter- 
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psting  to  the  biologist  than  that  of  some  of  the  Tarsoncmidae. 
Two  species  of  this  family  which  are  quite  common  in  Europe,  one 
being  common  in  x\merica  also,  have  a  remarkable  life  history. 
These  are  Pediculoidcs  ventricosus  and  Pedicidoides  graminum. 
The  adult  male  and  female  of  Pedicidoides  are  entirely  different 
in  form  and  structure.  The  unfertilizezd  female  of  our  American 
species,  Pediculoides  gmmiimm,  is  so  small  that  usually  she  can- 
not be  seen  witli  tlie  naked  eye,  being  about  0.22  mm.  in  length. 
The  eggs  of  the  female  are  never  laid,  but  undergo  development  in- 
side the  abdomen.  As  this  development  goes  on  the  abdomen  be- 
comes greatly  distended;  in  time  the  female  becomes  so  burdened 
with  developing  eggs  tliat  she  is  unable  to  crawl.  This  condition 
is  followed  by  an  increasing  expansion  of  the  body  walls  until 
the  death  of  the  mother  results  and  the  integument  of  not  onlv 
the  abdomen  but  the  whole  body  bursts  loose  from  the  internal 
tissues  and  forms  a  large  sack  containing  the  developing  eggs. 
After  this  process  of  swelling  has  reached  its  greatest  extent 
only  the  tips  of  the  appendages  of  the  parent  mite  can  be  seen 
projecting  from  the  enormously  enlarged  mass  which  is  many 
times  larger  than  the  original  mite.  The  eggs  hatch  inside  the 
case  formed  bv  the  bodv  of  the  dead  mother,  and  the  voung  wan- 
der  about  in  this  shell  until  they  attain  their  full  deA'^elopment ; 
it  has  been  reported  that  they  use  the  body  of  the  mother  for 
food.  In  P.  ventricosus  (according  to  Brucker)  when  the  female 
becomes  swollen  with  developing  eggs  the  male  takes  up  his  abode 
upon  her  back,  living  parasitically  upon  his  unfortunate  mate, 
awaiting  the  birth  of  voung  females  which  when  born  join  with 
him  in  his  cannibalistic  feast.  After  the  male  has  fertilized  the 
young  females  he  too  dies,  while  they  leave  their  mother,  to  share 
after  a  time  a  fate  similar  to  hers. 

The  Orihatidac  as  a  rule  are  oviparous,  though  some  are 
ovovi\dparous  and  others  viviparous.  The  young  upon  hatching 
are  six-legged  larvae  and  entirely  different  from  the  hard  shelled 
adult.    Tlie  nymphs  of  these  "beetle  mites"  are  among  the  pret- 
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tiest  and  most  decorated  of  tlie  Acarina.  They  bear  little  or  no 
resemblance  to  the  mature  forms  and  are  often  highly  colored  and 
may  possess  large,  expanded,  feather-like  bristles  arranged  radi- 
ally, producing  a  beautiful  effect,  in  no  way  suggesting  the  com- 
mon, homely,  dark  brown  adult. 

The  larVae  of  the  Bddlidae  look  remarkably  like  the  nymphs 


Fig.  3.    Bryobia  pratensis  Garman.    Adult,  dorsal  view,  x  55.     (H.  E.  E.  del.) 


and  adults  except  tliat  they  have  only  six  legs.     The  nymphs  are 
similar  to  the  adults  in  size  and  appearance. 

Tlie  Trir<nnich'uJac  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs,  usually  upon 
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loaves  of  plants  or  under  bark.  The  eggn  are  often  about 
as  large  as  the  larvae.  The  larvae  upon  hatching  are  six- 
h'gged  as  usual  and  suggest  somewhat  the  nyniphal  condition, 
but  the  body  is  shorter  and  the  legs  and  inouthparts  are  less  de- 
Aeloped  than  in  the  nymph.  The  nymphs  are  similar  to  the 
adults  except  in  color.  Where  the  adults  of  a  species  are  red  or 
orange  the  nymph  will  often  be  greenish  yellow.  Several  molts 
usually  take  place  between  the  larval  and  the  adult  stage. 

The  Trombidiidae  may  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs,  which  are 
usually  stuck  together  in  an  agglutinated  mass.  The  lavra  when 
it  hatches,  attaches  itself  to  the  wings  or  body  of  some  insect 
and  gorges  itself  with  food  until  it  is  several  times  its  former 
size,   (See  Fig.  4),  when  it  drops  to  the  ground  and  undergoes 


Fig.    4.       MlCROMP.IDIUA[    LOCUSTARIUM     (WaLSH),    LARVA    SWOLLEN    WITH    FOOD    SUCKED 

FROM   ITS  HOST,  X  50. 

the  final  metamorphosis  without  molting,  appearing  later  as  the 
adult. 

The  Ixodidae,  or  ticks,  pair  while  living  on  their  hosts.  The 
female  lays  an  enormous  number  of  eggs,  sometimes  as  many  as 
10,000,  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  young  upon  hatch- 
ing find  their  way  to  some  animal  and  attach  themselves.  After 
becoming  distended  with  blood,  they  drop  to  the  ground  and  af- 
ter a   few  days  are  changed  by  molting  into  the  nymph   stage. 
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The  nymph  crawls  up  some  bush  or  other  object  and  awaits  the 
coming  of  a  new  host  (often  some  domestic  animal)  and  when 
the  opportunity  comes  it  attaches  itself  as  did  the  larva  and  gets 
all  the  blood  it  can  hold,  when  it  lets  go  and  falls  to  the  ground. 
Again  it  seeks  concealment  and  this  time  molts  into  the  adult 


stase 
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The  larva  of  the  Ilydrachnidae  are  parasitic  upon  insects. 
The  short,  stout  palpi  are  provided  with  hooks  by  which  they  at- 
tach themselves  to  their  host.  After  becoming  much  swollen 
with  food,  the  transformation  into  the  pupa  state  is  begun.  The 
adult  mites  emerge  and  are  free-swimming  individuals. 

HABITS. 

Because  of  their  varied  diet,  their  frequent  metamorphoses, 
their  great  latitude  of  habitat  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
great  number  of  their  structural  adaptations — especially  of  the 
legs  and  mouth-parts, — we  would  expect  the  Acarina  to  exhibit 
very  different  habits  in  the  several  groups  of  the  order.  This  is 
quite  true,  and  few  other  orders  show  such  a  variety  of  habits. 

According  to  their  diet,  they  may  be  classitied  first  into  two 
groups — the  vegetable  feeders  and  those  living  upon  animal  tis- 
sues. The  vegetable  feeders  are  again  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  which  live  upon  plants  without  causing  other  injury  than 
the  loss  of  nourishment,  and  those  which  produce  galls.  Those 
living  upon  animal  material  may  likewise  be  divided  into  the 
parasites  and  the  predaceous  mites.  The  parasites  may  be  divid- 
ed into  other  groups  which  will  soon  be  given. 

The  vegetable  feeders  of  the  first  class  usually  obtain  their 
food  by  piercing  the  tissues  with  their  sharp  mandibles  and  then 
sucking  the  plant  juices.  To  this  class  belong  the  Tctranycliidac, 
or  "red-spiders",  the  RhyncliolopUidae,  and  the  Erythraeidac. 
Few  species  which  attack  plants  have  gnawing  mouth-parts; 
some,  however,  have  shear-like  mandibles  with  which  they  lacer- 
ate the  tissues  and  thus  obtain  the  juices.     Anu^ng  these  may 
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be   found  many   of  the   Tyrofjhjphidae.     The   Oribatidae,   which 
Iiave  small  mouth-parts,  live  largely  upon  fungi. 

The  gall  mites  are  confined  to  a  single  family,  Etiophj/idae. 
They  often  cause  small  galls  of  various  shapes,  but  each  species 
produces  its  own  characteristic  form.  The  galls  are  nearly  all 
tipped  with  black  or  brown. 

In  their  various  forms  of  parasitism,  mites  may  be  divided 
into  three  kinds  of  individuals :  those  which  are  somewhat  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  their  host,  yet  which  are  not  dangerous 
parasites;  those  which  are  really  dangerous  to  the  life  of  their 
hosts;  and  those  which  are  a  benefit  to  the  same.  The  Analgesi- 
dae,  which  are  found  in  the  plumage  of  birds,  belong  to  the  last 
category.  They  live  upon  the  substances  exuded  at  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  are,  according  to  Megnin,  ^'^En  un  mot,  la  toilette 
de  leiir  lioteJ-  This  author  refers  to  them  as  "mutualistes," 
which  he  defines  in  metaphor  as  follows:  "Ceux  qui,  vivant  ex- 
clusivement  dcs  excretions  naturelles  des  animaux,  joiient  sur 
leur  peau  on  sur  leurs  muqueuses  le  meme  role  que  les  chiens  de 
Constantinople  jouent  dans  les  rues  de  cette  ville." 

Representatives  of  those  which  are  only  slightly  injurious 
to  the  health  of  their  hosts  are  found  in  many  families.  In  this 
class  are  many  of  the  ticks,  some  of  the  itch-mites,  many  gamasids 
and  of  the  families  nearly  related  to  the  Gamasidae,  as  well  as 
tlie  larvae  and  nymphs  of  various  groups.  The  ticks  secure 
nourishment  by  thrusting  their  long  dart-like  maxillary  lip  into 
their  hosts  and  sucking  their  blood.  In  the  case  of  the  females 
tliey  may  gorge  themselves  with  such  quantities  as  to  swell  the 
body  enormoush^  One  member  of  the  family  Ixodidae,  Booplii- 
lus  annulatus,  is  of  great  economic  importance  because  it  is  the 
agent  in  the  distribution  and  inoculation  of  Texas  fever  among 
cattle.  The  injuries  from  its  attack  as  a  parasite,  however,  are 
of  trivial  importance. 

Some  of  the  mites  of  the  family  Barcoptidae  are  venomous 
parasites,  and  if  their  attack  is  not  checked,  death  to  their  vic- 
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tim  frequently  retsiilts.  The  Demodecidac  live  iu  the  hair  folli- 
cles of  animals,  including  even  man  himself  where  their  presence 
causes  much  irritation  and  intlammation. 

The  Cheyletklae,  of  all  the  Acarina,  possess  the  most  spe- 
cialized and  developed  palpi  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  and  hold- 
ing their  prey.  Here  the  palpi,  which  are  very  large  and  power- 
ful, are  armed  at  the  end  with  an  enormous  claw,  which  is  fre- 
quently toothed;  the  thumb,  or  papilla,  often  bears  long,  stout 
claws  or  hooks,  which  may  be  uniformly  toothed  so  as  to  form  a 
serrula.  Besides  these,  there  may  frequentl}^  be  several  stout 
spines  or  bristles  variously  situated,  or  horn-bearing  tubercles. 
With  this  "bizarre'-  armament  they  easily  destroy  other  small 
mites  and  insects.  In  the  Bdellidae  the  mandibles  are  powerful 
and  chelate,  while  those  of  the  Gamasidae  are,  in  addition,  re- 
tractile. 

The  protective  and  defensive  habits  are  most  developed  in 
those  individuals  which  are  not  predaceous.  The  "beetle  mites" 
have  a  very  queer  method  of  protecting  themselves  against  the 
attack  of  their  enemies.  While  being  very  poorly  adapted  for 
otfensive  warfare,  the  mouth-parts  being  small  yet  their  very 
hard  shell  and  peculiar  anatomical  structure,  and  their  habits 
enable  them  to  protect  themselves  very  successfully.  The  Ori- 
hatidae,  of  this  paper,  have  large,  chitinous  wings  projecting  from 
the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  capable  of  being  rapidly  fold- 
ed under  the  body  so  as  to  conceal  and  protect  the  legs  completely. 
When  one  of  these  individuals  is  suddenly  disturbed  it  will  at 
once  "possum,"  falling  to  the  ground  and  at  the  same  time  quick- 
ly flexing  the  legs  and  shutting  its  wings  over  them  like  the  doors 
of  a  trap.  The  pursuing  enemy  now  encounters  a  hard,  chitinous 
l)all  which  in  no  way  presents  any  exposed  soft  part  or  protrud- 
ing limbs  for  its  grasp.  The  Hoplodermidae,  a  very  closely  re- 
lated family,  which  like-wise  have  a  hard  integument,  have  even 
a  more  curious  method  of  protecting  themselves.  In  this  family 
the  cephalothorax  is  movably  attached  to  the  abdomen  (See  Fig. 
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5)  so  that  it  can  be  folded  down  <»ver  the  ventral  snrface  of  the 
latter.  When  these  ereatnres  are  attacked  they  (inickly  withdraw 
all  the  body  appendages,  the  abdomen  and  cephalothorax  move 
upon  the  hinge  common  to  both  and  shut  up  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  do  the  jaws  of  a  rat-trap;  though  the  rapidity  of  the 


I^ig.  5.     Phthiracarus  americanus  Ewing,  showing  the  cephalothorax  hinged 

TO  THE  anterior   MARGIN  OF  ABDOMEN,  X  /O.       (H.   E.   E.   del.) 

act  can  hardly  be  compared  to  that  of  the  latter,  yet  is  sufficient- 
ly sudden  to  frustrate  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  In  the  XJropod'i- 
dae  many  of  the  genera  have  impressed  foveae  in  which  the  legs 
can  be  folded  so  as  to  afford  protection.  Though  this  method  is 
not  as  successful  in  its  resistance  to  the  enemy,  no  doubt  it  is  of 
great  value  to  these  individuals.  The  habit  of  "feigning  death" 
is  prevalent  in  several  families.  Generally  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  flexing  of  the  legs  and  often  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
mouth-parts  where  these  are  protrusible. 

Among  the  most  active  acarids  are  some  of  the  GamasUJae 
and  the  Eupodidae.  A  species  of  the  Enjthraeidae,  Anystis  agilis, 
(Fig.  6),  has  the  power  of  avoiding  its  enemies  by  running  rapid- 
ly in  any  direction,  backwards,  sideways,  or  in  a  zigzag  course, 
though  most  often  in  circles,  where  its  motion  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  piece  of  husk  or  paper  carried  in  a  whirl-wind.     Any 
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one  who  has  ever  endeavored  to  capture  one  of  them  has  per- 
haps been  exasperated  at  his  many  fruitless  attempts.  A  very 
common  species  of  the  genus  Linopodcs,  Linopodes  antenna  pes, 
when  disturbed  from  behind,  turns  quickly  ''about  face"  and  tiees 
with  great  rapidity,  dragging  after  it  its  long  antenna-like  an- 
terior pair  of  legs. 


Fig.  6.    Anystis  agilis  Banks,  x  34.     This  species  illustrates  well  the  radiate 

POSITION  OF  the  legs.     (H.  E.  E.  del.) 

Some  observations  were  made  upon  the  speed  of  different 
species  by  the  writer.  Of  those  experimented  with  I  found  that 
the  Bdellidae  proved  to  be  the  most  active,  some  of  the  species 
of  this  family  being  capable  of  running  over  600  mm,  a  minute. 
The  Orihatidae  proved  very  sluggish,  some  species  not  moving 
over  10  mm.  per  minute.  All  the  predaceous  mites  are  very  ac- 
tive, while  the  parasitic  forms  and  vegetable  feeders,  as  a  rule, 
are  sluggish. 

The  method  of  coition  is  singular  in  some  groups,  especially 
the  Gamasidae.  For  a  long  time  it  had  been  noticed  that  tlie 
mandibles  of  the  males  of  some  of  these  species  were  provided 
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Avith  long  curved  hooks  or  claws  of  various  shapes,  each  form  pre- 
senting a  good  specific  character.  This  marked  sexual  difference  in 
the  male  was  long  regarded  as  a  purely  secondary  sexual  character- 
istic until  it  was  shown  b}^  Michael  that  the  mandibles  were  actu- 
ally used  during  coition.  In  the  males  of  this  family  there  is  no  in- 
tromittent  organ  at  tlie  genital  aperture,  which  is  usually  sit- 
uated on  the  ventral  surface  at  the  base  of  the  rostrum;  but  in- 
stead, the  reproductive  elements  are  often  carried  off  in  a  small 
sac.  This  sac  is  first  blown  out  from  the  genital  opening  and  is 
filled  with  sperm  mother-cells  and  secretions.  The  male  applies 
the  mandibles,  one  to  each  side  of  the  sac,  and  pushes  the  latter 
into  the  vulva  of  his  mate.  Now,  either  by  means  of  pressure  or 
l>y  piercing  a  hole  with  the  mandibles,  the  sperm  elements  are  dis- 
cliarged  into  the  spermatheca  of  the  female.  Michael  was  able 
to  make  a  microscopical  preparation  which  actually  showed  the 
mandible  of  the  male  cut  out  from  the  vulva  of  the  female — the 
two  being  killed  while  pairing. 

The  relation  of  certain  species  of  Acarina  to  other  animals, 
to  other  acarids,  and  more  especially  their  relation  to  certain 
diseases,  are  subjects  that  afford  large  fields  for  study.  Many 
species  of  Acarina  have  been  found  associated  with  diseases.  For 
example,  it  was  noticed  long  ago  that  many  of  the  Uropodidae  in 
the  young  or  migratory  stage  were  usually  attached  to  various  in- 
sects, and  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  parasitic  upon  the 
same.  Now  we  know  that  in  almost  all  these  cases  there  is  no 
parasitization  at  all,  and  that  their  attachment  is  purely  for 
transportation.  Often  mites  have  been  associated  with  certain 
plant  diseases,  as  in  the  case  of  Pediciiloidcs  gra milium  with  the 
carnation  bud-rot.  Just  what  role  the  acarid  plays  in  these  cases 
has  not  been  suflflciently  determined.  In  the  case  of  the  carna- 
tion bud-rot  the  real  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  fungus  growth,  and 
perhaps  the  mite  is  a  disseminator  of  the  disease  while  it  lives  on 
the  fungus  itself  or  on  the  juices  of  the  plant  when  the  latter  is 
in  a  decayed  condition.     Dr.  S.  A.  Forbes  has  noticed  an  inter- 
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esting  relation  which  exists  between  a  gamasid,  MacrocJiclcs 
moe.stiis  Banks,  and  the  corn-field  ant,  Lasius  niger  americanus. 
This  mite  lives  in  perfect  harmoD/y  in  the  nest  of  the  corn-field 
ant,  where  it  probably  acts  as  a  scavanger  of  the  domicil.  If  the 
ant's  nest  is  disturbed,  these  mites  receive  every  attention  that  is 
shown  the  other  inmates  l)v  the  anxions  and  excited  workers. 
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THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  HIGHEIi  GROUPS 

OF  THE  ACARINA. 

Perhaps  few  groups  exist  over  which  there  has  been  a  great- 
er diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper  position  of  the 
larger  natural  divisions  into  which  it  seems  to  fall.  The  reasons 
lor  this  are  varied;  first,  though  most  unimportant  of  all,  acarolo- 
gists  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  value  shall  he  accorded  to  tlie 
characters  which  they  all  recognize;  second,  such  a  great  num- 
ber of  species  exist  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  most  of  the  S])e- 
cial   students  of  the  group  to  have  a   first   hand   ac(]uaintance 

\\ith  all  the  forms;  third,  and  most  important  of  all,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  this  group  are  of  such  small  size  and 
are  so  frecjuently  parasitic  that  they  have  been  overlooked  l)y 
those  engaged  in  natural  history  surveys  or  in  collecting  expe- 
ditions in  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  Acarina  today  consists  chiefly  of  those  inhabiting  a  single 
continent,  Europe,  and  even  here  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
wav  of  collecting  new  material. 

Aside  from  these  reasons,  which  in  a  course  of  time  will  be 
largely  overcome  others  of  a  graver  nature  exist;  first,  the  para- 
sitic, the  wandering,  and  the  amphibious  lives  of  individuals  of 
so  many  of  the  groups,  makes  all  work  on  their  life  histories  and 
embrvologT  verv  ditficult  and  often  inaccurate  and  misleading; 
hence  so  many  errors  in  the  past  in  regard  to  the  life  history  of 
many  species  and  of  some  of  the  higher  groups,  and  our  present 
very  scanty  knowledge  of  the  embryology  of  the  order;  second, 
from  the  results  obtained  u^)  to  the  present  we  find  that  several 
groups  which  show  a  high  organization  and  specialization  in  some 
of  their  characters  are  in  other  respects  apparently  degenerated 
forms ;  third,  our  lack  of  the  knowledge  as  to  what  is  the  real  or- 
igin of  the  class  Araclmida  itself  has  left  the  students  of  Acarol- 
ogy  in  doubt  as  to  what  are  lines  of  evolution  and  what  are  lines 
(»f  degeneration  in  the  order  of  Acarina. 
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The  first  attempt  at  a  classification  of  tlie  Aeariiui  began 
with  De  Geer,  who  in  1778,  arranged  them  into  seven  divisions. 
As  a  basis  for  his  classification  he  seems  to  have  used  their  habits 
exclusively.     He  divided  them  into  the  following  groups : 

Mites  found  in  provisions. 

Mites  which  attack  men  and  quadrupeds. 

Mites  which  live  on  birds. 

Mites  which  live  on  other  insects. 

Mites  found  on  trees  and  vegetables. 

Wandering  mites. 

Aquatic  mites. 

Of  these  seven  divisions  perhaps  only  one  could  be  accepted 
as  a  natural  division  today,  the  Aquatic  Mites. 

In  1806  Latreille  gave  an  important  classification  of  the 
genera  of  the  Acarina.  This  classification  was  quite  an  advance 
over  tliat  of  De  Geer  for  he  based  it  chiefiy  upon  morphology,  un- 
fortunately however,  many  of  the  immature  forms  were  taken  for 
adults. 

In  1854  M.  H.  Nicolet  divided  the  whole  group  into  two  main 
divisions:  the  Terrestrial  Mites  and  the  Water  Mites.  This  di- 
vision could  hardly  be  accepted  today  for  we  know  that  the  Wafer 
Mites  are  very  closely  related  to  the  Acarina  belonging  to  the 
famil}'  Tromhidiidae,  and  are  generally  regarded  as  members  of 
this  group  which  have  taken  to  an  aquatic  life. 

P.  Megnin  in  his  great  work  on  the  parasites^  in  1880  gave  a 

classification  of  the  order  using  as  his  chief  basis  the  founda- 
tions of  the  exoskeleton.  He  divides  the  terrestrial  Acarina  into 
two  main  divisions;  those  which  have  for  a  sheletal  base  a  rir/id 
steriiiim  or  memhrane,  and  those  which  have  for  a  skeletal  base  the 
epimera. 

This  classification  is  of  chief  interest  today  because  it  was 
one  of  tlie  first  of  the  attempts  to  base  a  classification  of  the  group 
upon  a  single  system  of  organs  or  structures,  a  practice  folloAved 

^Les  parasites  et  les  )iialadies  parasitarics.     Paris,  i88o. 
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l)v  most  of  our  modern  acarologists  and  about  wliicli  I  will  soon 
make  further  comment. 

Of  the  modern  classifications  which  have  appeared,  that  of 
G.  Canestrini,  published  in  1891,  and  reprinted  in  his  great  work 
on  the  Italian  acarid  fauna,^  is  one  of  the  most  important.  In 
this  classification  the  variations  of  the  tracheal  svstem  are  alone 
employed  as  a  basis,  depending  upon  the  position  of  its  stig- 
mata. The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  classification  given :  the 
first  big  divisions  represent  orders,  the  second  sub-orders. 


.     A8'. 

riGMATA. 

1. 

Demodicidae. 

2. 

Phytoptidae. 

II. 

HARCOPTI^^A. 

3. 

Cytoleichidac. 

4. 

Psoroptidae. 

5. 

Linocoptidac. 

6. 

ListropJioridae. 

7. 

Dermoglypliidac 

8. 

Analgesidae. 

9. 

Tyroglyphidae. 

II.  HYDRACARINA. 

1.  HaJacaridae. 

2.  Limnocharidae. 

3.  Hydrachnidae. 

III.  PR0STIG3IATA. 

I.     TROMBIDIXA. 

1.  Tarsonemidae. 

2.  Cheyletklae. 

3.  Erythraeidae. 


'^Prospetto  dell'  Acarofauiia  italiaiia.  Pt.  V.     Pauda,  1892. 
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4.  Tetraiiychiduc. 

5.  Raphign  a  ih  hhic 

6.  Eupodidae. 

7.  Bdellidae. 

8.  Alychidae. 

1).  Rh  yncholopliid  ((<■ . 

10.  Tromhidiidac. 

II     IJOPLOPINA. 

11.  Hoplopidac. 
IV.     ('RYPTOHTKSMATA. 

1.  Orihatidac. 

2.  Xothridac. 

3.  Hoplophoridac. 

V.     MF/FA^TIGMATA. 

1.  la-odiduc. 

2.  Argasidae. 

VI.     AfESOSTIGAlATA. 

1.  NicolcticUiddc. 

2.  Uropodidac. 

3.  Zerconidae. 

4.  Laelaptidav. 

5.  Oamasidae. 

().     Dermanyssidac. 

Canesli-iiii's  classitication  is  imdoubtedly  one  of  tlie  best  of 
tlie  iiiodern  writers  and  it  forms  the  basis  for  niucli  of  onr  system- 
atic ^^'0^]v  today,  yet  in  some  respects  it  api)ears  to  me  it  has  been 
marlvcdly  improved  upon. 

Aside  from  tlie  treatini;  of  the  whole  _m-oup  as  a  class  and  the 
iirst  division  as  orders,  matters  which  are  of  minor  importance 
provided  the  affinities  of  the  related  groups  are  shown,  two  very 
serious  objections  miglit  be  raised  to  tliis  classification;  first,  it 
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is  based  upon  a  single  system  of  organs  and  even  these  are  only 
considered  in  regard  to  the  position  of  their  external  opening; 
second,  I  believe  hardly  the  proper  values  are  given  to  all  tlie 
characters  implied  in  this  classification. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections  Mr.  A.  D.  Michael 
has  already  alluded  to  in  his  work  on  the  British  Tyroglyphidae.^ 
If  a  single  system  of  organs  should  be  used  for  the  basis  of  a  clas- 
sification of  the  Acarina,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  tracheal  sys- 
tem ofters  the  least  objections  to  any,  yet  let  us  see  into  what 
errors  it  will  lead  us  if  it  is  applied  too  closely.  In  the  classifi- 
cation just  given  one  of  the  orders  is  Astigmata,  which  name  im- 
plies, as  the  author  also  states,  the  absence  of  the  tracheae.  Now 
many  of  the  Oribatidac  and  all  the  Hoplodcrmidae  as  well  as 
many  of  the  acjuatic  Acarina  are  entirely  without  tracheae  yet 
they  were  not  and  could  not  be  i)laced  in  the  Astigmata  so  as  to 
sliow  their  natural  affinities. 

In  regard  to  the  second  objection,  the  value  of  characters, 
one  single  example  will  be  taken.  According  to  this  classification 
those  forms  with  a  long  worm-like,  annulate  abdomen,  the 
Veumiformia,  are  placed  in  the  same  order  with  the  family 
Tyrof/Iijphidac  which  have  the  body  stout,  and  of  a  typical  acarid 
form,  the  mouth  parts  well  developed,  a  complicated  digestive  sys- 
tem and  possess  Malpighian  tubes,  a  character  lacking  in  many 
of  the  most  highly  evolved  Acarina.  On  the  other  liand  such 
closely  related  groups  as  the  TromhidUdac  and  the  Aquatic 
Acarina  are  placed  into  different  orders,  a  separation  I  believe  to 
be  too  great  for  these  allied  forms. 

Almost  contemporary  witli  the  publication  of  Canestrini's 
classification  was  that  of  Dr.  Trouessart,  which  Mr.  Michael  has 
referred  to  as  being  '^On  the  whole  the  best  hitherto  published." 
As  this  classification  has  been  but  slightly  changed  though  mod- 
ernized bv  Prof.  Warburton  in  1909  we  will  make  our  comments 
upon  it  rather  brief. 

^British  Tyroglyphidae,  Vol.  I,  1901,  pp.  26-30. 
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He  divides  the  whole  i^roiip  into  two  orders  and  these  again 
into  five  suborders,  combining  as  the  basis  for  his  classification 
two  systems  of  structures,  the  variations  of  the  skeletal  founda- 
tion and  the  tracheal  system,  each  of  which  had  been  separately 
employed  before  as  referred  to  by  the  writer.  To  me  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  good  points  in  his  classification;  first,  he 
divides  the  whole  group  into  two  great  groups  depending  upon 
the  structure  of  the  abdomen,  whether  it  is  annulate  or  not;  sec- 
ond, no  attempt  is  made  to  follow  the  variations  of  a  single 
system  of  structures  as  the  basis  for  all  the  higher  groups;  third, 
he  actually  places  the  families  and  sub-families  in  an  order  that 
has,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  proven  to  be  in  accord  with  their 
natural  affinities  by  subseciuent  research. 

The  chief  criticism  that  has  been  made  of  his  classification 
is  in  regard  to  the  technical  descriptions  of  his  groups  and  the 
nomenclature  of  the  same,  both  of  which  I  think  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. 

In  1904  Mr.  Nathan  JJanks,  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Acarina^  gave  a  classification  of 
the  group  dividing  it  first  into  eight  super  families  and  these  again 
into  twenty-six  families. 

The  following  is  his  synopsis  of  the  superfamilies. 

1.  Abdomen  annulate,  prolonged  behind;  very  minute  forms;  of- 

ten with  but  four  legs DE.MODICOIDEA. 

Abdomen  not  annulate  nor  prolonged  behind;  nhvnys  witli 
eight  legs '2. 

2.  With  a  distinct  spiracle  upon  a  stigmal  plate  on  each  side  of 

body  (usually  below)  above  the  third  or  fourth  coxae  or  a 
little  behind;  palpi  free;  skin  often  coriaceous  or  leathery; 

tarsi  often  with  a  sucker 3. 

No  such  distinct  spiracle  in  a  stigmal  plate  on  this  part  of 
body   4. 

M    treatise   on   the  Acarina   or  Mites.     Proc.   U.   S.    Nat.   Mus.   Vol,   XXVIII, 
pp.  1-114. 
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3.  Hypostome  large,  furnished  below  with  many  recurved  teeth; 

venter  with   furrows;   skin  leathery;   large  forms,   usually 

parasitic    IXODOIDEA. 

Hypostome  small,  without  teeth ;  venter  A\'ithout  furrows, 
body  often  with  coriaceous  sheilds,  posterior  margin  never 
crenulate;   no   eyes (JAMASOIDEA. 

4.  Body  usually  coriaceous,  with  few  hairs;  with  a  specialized 

seta  arising  from  a  pore  near  each  posterior  corner  of  the 
cephalothorax;  no  eyes;  mouth  parts  and  palpi  very  small; 
ventral  openings  (►f  abdomen  large;  never  parasitic;  tarsi 

never   with   a   sucker OKIHATOIDEA. 

Body  softer,  without  such  a  specialized  seta 5. 

5.  Living  in   water HYDKArHNOIDEA. 

Not  living  in  water (>. 

0.  Palpi  small,  three-jointed,  adhering  for  some  distance  to  the 
lip;  ventral  suckers  at  genital  opening  or  near  anal  open- 
ing usually  present;  no  eyes;  tarsi  often  end  in  suckers;  be- 
neath the  skin  on  the  venter  are  seen  rod-like  epimera  that 
support  the  legs;  body  often  entire;  adult  frequently  para- 
sitic     SAK(H)PTOIDEA. 

I'alpi  usually  of  four  or  live  joints,  free;  rarely  with  ven- 
tral suckers  near  genital  or  anal  openings;  eyes  often  pres- 
ent; tarsi  never  end  in  suckers;  body  usually  divided  into 
cephalothorax  and  abdomen;  rod-like  epimera  rarely  visi- 
ble; adults  rarely  parasitic 7. 

7.  Last  joint  of  palpi  never  forms  a  "thumb"  to  the  preceding 
joint ;  palpi  simple,  or  rarely  formed  to  hold  prey ;  body  wdth 

but  few  hairs    EUPOD(  )IDEA. 

Last  joint  of  pali)i  forms  a  thumb  to  tlie  preceding,  which 
ends  in  a  claw   (a  few  exceptions)  ;  body  often  with  many 

hairs    TROMBIDOIDEA. 

This  classification  I  think  is  a  very  valuable  one  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons;  first,  he  recognized  the  variations  of  no  one  sys- 
tem of  organs  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  classification  but  picks 
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out  those  characters  whicli  are  most  suited  for  eacli  sub  ^roup; 
second,  his  use  of  the  term  superfamily  to  denote  the  hij^her  divis- 
ions has  much  justification  from  our  present  Ivuowledge  of  the 
characters  of  the  various  groups  (I  doubt,  liowever,  tlie  propriety 
of  applying  it  to  all  the  larger  groups,  for  these  certainly  do  not 
all  have  equal  rank)  ;  third,  his  use  of  the  variations  of  the  mouth 
parts  as  forming  much  of  the  foundation  for  his  classification  has 
ample  justification. 

Professor  Warburton  has  recently  given  a  classification^, 
which  as  the  author  himself  states  is  based  largely  upim  that  of 
Trouessart,  that  I  believe  is  one  of  the  very  best  and  of  course  is 
quite  modern.     The  following  is  the  classification  as  given: 

ORDER  ACARINA. 
SUBORDER  1.     VERMIFORMIA. 

This  suborder  includes  the  lowest  and  most  aberrant  forms 
of  Mites.  They  are  entirely  parasitic  and  of  very  small  size. 
The  abdomen  is  much  elongated,  and  is  transversely  striated. 
There  are  two  families,  Eriophyidae  and  Demodicidae. 

SUBORDER  2.     A^TfOMATA. 

The  Astigmata  are  Mites  of  more  or  less  globular  form,  with 
chelate  chelicerae  and  five-jointed  legs.  All  members  of  the 
group  are  eyeless.  Their  habits  are  very  various,  some  feeding  on 
vegetable  matter  and  others  on  carrion,  while  a  large  number  are 
parasitic  on  animals.  Tracheae  are  absent.  There  is  only  one 
family. 

FaM.   1.      SaRCOI'TIDAE. 

No  tracheae  or  stigmata.  Apical  rostrum.  Oviparous  or 
ovoviviparous.  The  seventy  genera  and  530  odd  species  of  this 
familv  are  divided  into  a   number  of  subfamilies  of  which  the 


^"Arachnida    Embolobrachiata".     Crustacea    and    Arachnids.     The    Cambridge 
Natural  History,  1909. 
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priutipal  are   the  Sdrcoptinoe,  the  AnaJgcsiuae  and   the   Tijro- 
(jhjlihinae. 

SUBORDER  3.     METASTIGAIATA. 

The  four  families  wliieh  constitute  this  suborder  comprise 
a  large  number  of  :Mites  in  Avhich  tlie  tracheae  open  near  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  legs;  and  consequently  in  a  somewhat  posterior 
situation.  The  families  are  OrihatUlar,  Argas'ulae,  Ixodidac, 
(iamasifhie. 

SUBORDER  4.     HErERO^TlCrMATA. 

Fam.  Tarsonemidac.  This  is  the  sole  family  of  the  sub- 
order. It  comprises  a  number  of  minute  vegetable-feeding  Mites 
which  have  been  little  studied,  though  they  are  probably  the  cause 
of  considerable  injury  to  the  leaves  and  buds  of  plants. 

SUBORDER  5.     FRO^TIGMATA. 

In  these  Mites  the  stigmata  are  situated  anteriorly,  in  the 
rostrum  or  the  thorax.  In  the  water  mites  the  tracheae  have 
atrophied,  but  these  creatures  are  clearly  Trombidiidae  which 
have  taken  to  an  aquatic  life. 

SUBORDER  G.     NOTO.'^TIGMATA. 

This  suborder  has  been  established  for  the  reception  of  the 
curious  genus  Opilioacarus. 

Fam.  Opilioacaridae. — Mites  with  segmented  abdomen,  leg- 
like palps,  chelate  chelicerae,  and  two  pairs  of  eyes.  There  are 
four  dorsal  abdominal  stigmata.  Four  species  of  the  sole  genus, 
Opilioacarm  have  been  recorded,  0.  segmentatus  from  Algeria,  0. 
italicus  from  Italy,  0.  urahicus  from  Arabia,  and  O.  praetensis 
from  South  America. 

This  classification  it  will  be  noticed  includes  many  of  the 
points  used  in  that  of  G.  Canestriui,  for  example  the  variations  of 
the  tracheal  system  are  still  relied  upon  to  a  great  extent  for  its 
basis  and  entirely  so  in  the  nomenclature,  which  fact  I  think  is 
often  misleading,  for  example  in  the  case  of  his  third  suborder 
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which  is  called  Metastigmata.  In  many  of  the  Oribatidae,  which 
he  places  in  this  group,  there  are  no  stigmata  at  all  and  in  others 
they  are  situated  only  at  the  acetabula  of  the  first  two  pairs  of 
legs,  while  in  some  of  the  Gamasidae  the  stigmata  are  in  front  of 
the  third  coxae. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  divide  the  Acarina  into 
more  than  two  groups  for  the  first  great  division  of  the  order 
which  are  to  have  equal  rank.  If  it  should  be  done,  Mr.  Banks,  I 
believe  has  made  the  best  division  when  he  separates  all  those 
forms  which  have  a  distinct  lateral  peritreme  from  those  which 
have  not.  Professor  Warburton's  use  of  the  old  family  names  to 
designate  groups  which  are  now  divided  into  several  families  by 
many  acarologists,  while  a  matter  of  little  importance,  does  not 
seem  to  me  as  good  as  using  that  of  super-families;  for  example 
all  the  Astigmata  are  placed  into  a  single  family,  a  practice 
which  even  G.  Canestrini,  the  author  frcmi  whom  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Astigmata  is  evidently  largely  taken,  does  not  believe 
in.  Mr.  Banks's  reference  to  this  group  as  the  Sarcoptoidea  I  be- 
lieve is  much  preferable. 

Although  I  fully  realize  that  an  entirely  natural  classifica- 
tion of  the  Acarina  is  impossible  with  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  group,  yet  I  give  the  following,  hoping  that  it  may  be  service- 
able to  both  acarologists  and  entomologists  in  general  and  that 
it  may  aid  us  in  determining  what  is  the  most  natural  classifica- 
tion. 

A  Classification  of  the  Higher  Groups  of  the  Acarina 

I.     Body  very  long  :  abdomen  annulate Suborder  VERJVIIFORIVIIA. 

1.  Only    four    legs    present ;      they    have    however 

five  segements  each.     Parasitic  upon  plants Tribe  TETRAPODA. 

2.  Legs   of   the   usual     number     but     very     short 

and  simple,  consisting  of  only  three  seg- 
ments. Parasites  living  in  the  skin  of 
mammals    Tribe   BRACHYPODA. 
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II.     Body  short,   compact:   abdomen   not   annulate.  .  Sulwrdcr   ROBUSTIFORMJA. 

1.  Without   tracheae;   palpi  small,   nsuall.v  of  only 
three   segments   and    fused   at     the     base   with 

the  lip ;  legs  supported  by  epimera Tribe  ATRACHEATA. 

A.  Skin  with   fine   parallel   line-like    folds ; 

legs  often  without  claws  ;   tarsal   suck- 
ers   always    stalked.        Parasitic    in    all 

the  developing  stages Super f am.   S-XRCOptoidea. 

a.  Without  any  specialized  apparatus 
for  clasping  the  hairs  of  mam- 
mals. 

(a).     Small  soft  bodied  forms 
living  in   the   skin   of   verte- 
brates,    or     upon        insects. 
— Inhabiting       the     living 
tissues     of     vertebrates. 
Vulva   longitudinal. 
Parasitic    in    the 
cell     tissues       of 
birds    Fam.    Cytoleichidae. 

Vulva  transverse. 
Mouth  parts  free. 
Usually  on  mam- 
mals  Fam.   Sarcoptidae 

— Parasitic  upon  insects Fam.   Caiiestriiiidac. 

(b)  Living  as  mutualistic  guests  in 
the  feathers  of  birds.  Sexual 
dimorphism  sometimes  very 
pronounced    Fam.   Aiialc/esidae. 

h.  Either  the  under  lip  or  some  of  the 
legs  modified  into  clasping  organs 
which  are  used  for  holding  on  to  the 
hairs   of  mammals Fam.   Listrophoridae. 

B.  Skin  without     fine     parallel     line-like     folds; 

tarsi    never   with      stalked      suckers.     In    the 

adult   state  never   parasitic Fam.    Tyroglyphidae. 

2.  With   tracheae   which   open   on   the   ventral   sur- 

face  of    the    body.     Mouth    parts    rudimentary 
and   situated   on   a   cephalic   papilla.     Abdomen 

sometimes   segmented    Tribe   HETEROSTIGMATA. 

— Hind   legs    of   the     female      ending 

in    long    hairs ;    migratory  nymphs 

sometimes  present Fam.   Tarsoncmidae. 
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—Hind  legs  of  the  female  ending 
in  claws  and  sucker.  Females 
very  prolific,  often  twenty  or  thiry 
times  their  normal  size  when 
pregnant    Fam.    Pediculoididac. 

3.  Tracheae   often   absent,  when    present,     simple, 

and  opening  at  the  coxae  of  the  legs ;  integu- 
ment as  a  rule  very  hard  and  resistant; 
cephalothorax  with  two  specialized  organs  of 
various  shapes  which  arise  from  two  large 
pores  situated  on  its  postero-dorsal  aspect. 

A.  Without  tracheae,  Cephalothorax  hing- 

ed   to    the    abdomen    and    capable     of 

being    folded    down    over    the    ventral 

surface     of      the     same.  Mouth  parts 

very     stout,     palpi     often     with     only 

four    segments    Tribe    GTNGLYMOSOMA. 

B.  With    tracheae,    though    they   are   often 

rudimentary.  Cephalothorax  immov- 
ably fused  with  the  abdomen.  Mouth 
parts  smaller,  mandibles  sometimes 
styliform  or  saw-like Tribe   SCLERODERMA. 

a.  Abdomen    usually   segmented ;    in- 

tegument thin  and  but  little 
chitinized.  Internal  organs 
rather  simple   Fam.   Hypochtlianidae. 

b.  Abdomen     not     segmented;       in- 

tegument well  chitinized.  In- 
ternal organs  more  developed, 
(a).  Abdomen  without  lateral 
chitinous  wing-like  ex- 
pansions ;  tracheae  us- 
ually large  and  without 
terminal  air  sacs Fam.  Nothridae. 

(b).  Abdomen  with  chitinous 
wing-like  expansions. 
Tracheae  small  but  end- 
ing in  minute  air  sacs Fam.   Orihatidae. 

4.  Tracheae    opening    on  each     side     of     the     body 

through  a  peritreme  situated  above  the  coxae 
of  the  legs ;  integument  provided  with  chitin- 
ous plates  or  else  leathery Tribe  PETRITREMATA. 
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A.  Peritreme  long,  tubular ;  hypostama 
small,  without  teeth;  integument 
wholly  or  partially  chitinized  but  not 
usually   leathery Super f am.   Gamasoidea. 

a.  First  pair  of  legs  inserted  in  the 
same  opening  with  the  mouth 
parts;  dorsum  of  body  extend- 
ing forward  over  tlie  camero- 
stome    Fam.    f  'ropodidae. 

h.  First  pair  of  legs  inserted  at  one 
side  of  the  mouth  opening;  dor- 
sum not  projecting  beyond  the 
camerostome. 

(a.)   Mandibles      stout      with      large 

chelae.     Rarely  parasitic Fam.   Gamasidae. 

(b).  Mandibles  slender,  fitted  for 
piercing.  Parasitic  on  verte- 
brates     Fam.    Dennanyssidae. 

B.  Peritreme  a  discoidal  plate ;  hypostoma 
large  dart-like  with  recurved  teeth ; 
integument  leathery Super  fam.   IxonoinEA. 

a.  Palpi  cylindrical,  composed  of  four 
segments ;  scutum  absent ;  no  tarsal 
pulvilli    Fam.  Argasidae. 

h.  Palpi  flat  or  grooved ;  scutum  and  tar- 
sal pulvilli  present Fam.  I.rodidae. 

5.  Tracheae  not  opening  through  a  peritreme 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  body;  integument 
not  leathery,  or  with  chitinous  plates. 

A.  Tracheae    opening    through    four    stig- 

mata on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen.    Abdomen  segmented Tribe  NOTOSTIGMATA. 

B.  Tracheae     usually     present     and    open- 

ing near  the  base  of     the     mandibles. 
Abdomen  not  segmented. 

a.  Tracheae  often  wanting.  Legs 
frequently  provided  with  hairs, 
adapted    for   swimming.   Aquatic 

Acarina    Tribe    HYDRACARTNA. 
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(a).  Mouth  parts  situated  on  a 
distinct  beak.  Marine 

forms    Fam.   Halacaridae. 

(b.)   Mouth    parts    not    situated    on 

a  beak.  Fresh  water  forms. ..Fam.  Hydraclinidae. 
b.  Tracheae       always     present     and 
opening  near   the     base     of   the 

mandibles.  Land  forms Tribe  PROSTIGMATA. 

(a.)  Last  segment  of  palpus  form- 
ing a  distinct  thumb  to  the 
preceding.  Palpi  moving  ver- 
tically     Superfam.    Trombidoidea. 

— Coxae     arranged      into     two 
groups 

Palpi    very     large.       Legs 

stout ;  tarsi  swollen. 
Cephalothorax    small,    not 
on   the   same     plane  with 
the  abdomen.  Eyes  gener- 
ally  stalked Fam.    Troiiibidiidae. 

Cephalothorax  large,  on 
the  same  plane  with  the 
abdomen ;  dorsal  groove 
present.  Eyes  sessile.  .Fam.  Rhyncliolopliidac. 
Palpi  small,  appressed  to 
the  mandibles.  Legs  slen- 
der; tarsi  not  swollen. 
Spinning      glands      often 

present   Fam.  Tetraiiycliidae. 

— Coxae    contiguous ;    arranged 
radically. 

:  Legs  I  and  II  without 
processes  or  spines ;  in- 
tegument without  shields.  Fam.Eryfhraeidae. 
Legs  I  and  II  with  pro- 
cesses bearing  large 
spines ;    integument    with 

shields    Fam.    Cacculidac. 

(b.)  Last  segment  of  palpus  a  short 
papilla  bearing  large  claws  or 
pectinate  setae ;  penultimate 
segment  with  a  very  large 
claw.  Palpi,  stout,  moving 
horizontally   Fam.  Cheyletidae. 
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(c.)  Last  segment  of  palpus  never 
forming  a  thumb.  Legs  with- 
out swollen  tarsi Superfam.  Eupodoidea. 

— Palpi  raptorial  or  ending  in 
long  bristles  in  which  case 
they  are  geniculate ;  cephalo- 
thorax  with  four  long  tactile 

bristles   above Fam.   Bdellidae. 

— Palpi  not  raptorial  or  genicu- 
late. Legs  often  very  long. 
Acarina  with  very  agile 
movements,  often  sideways 
or  backward   Fam.  Eupodidae. 

The  following  new  terms  are  employed  in  this  proposed  clas- 
sification, wliicli  though  self-explanatory,  yet  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness, are  appended,  their  derivations  being  given. 

Brachypoda  = /J/^a.Vr^^,  short  + -'"'>9,  foot. 

Robustiformia  =  robustus,  strong  +  forma^  form. 

Ginglymosoma  —  YiyylopAx;^  hinge  joint  +  Tw,y.a,  body. 

Scleroderma  =  aKKT^p<><;^  hard,  +  <^ip:i'j-^  skin. 

Peritremata  =  jpeTitreme  -\-  ata. 
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PREVIOUS  WORK  UPON  THE  ACARINA  FOUND   IN 

ILLINOIS. 

Only  two  important  papers  have  been  published  as  yet  deal- 
ing exclusively  with  the  Acarina  of  our  own  state.  In  1883  Pro- 
fessor H.  Garnian,  published  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Pliytopti  and 
other  Injurious  Plant  Mites"  in  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the  State 
Entomologist  of  Illinois,  in  which  eight  new  species  are  described. 
This  paper  was  one  of  the  first  ever  published  in  America  which 
treated  of  a  single  group  of  the  order  Acarina,  and  is  today  the 
most  important  contribution  which  we  have  upon  the  American 
representatives  of  this  queer,  aberrant  group  of  vermiform 
Arachnida. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  State  Laboratorv  of  Natural  His- 
lory^  the  author  himself  has  described  thirty  three  species  of  the 
"Beetle  Mites,"  twelve  of  which  were  new,  all  from  our  state. 

Although  no  other  important  papers  have  been  published 
dealing  entirely  with  Illinois  Acai'ina,  quite  a  few  species  of 
mites  have  been  recorded  from  our  state  in  various  paf)ers  upon 
this  group  of  Arachnids.  Two  acarologists.  Professor  Wolcott 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  Dr.  Nathan  Banks  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  have  added  nmny  species  to  our 
fauna. 

The  work  of  Professor  Wolcott  has  been  upon  the  Hydra- 
chnidae;  the  specimens  being  sent  him  from  the  Biological  Sta- 
tion at  Havana,  nmintained  a  few  years  ago,  and  were  all  collect- 
ed from  the  Illinois  River  and  a  few  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Havana.  Mr.  Banks'  work  has  been  upon  species  from  scat- 
tered localities,  most  of  them  having  been  sent  to  liim  by  the 
State  Entomologist  and  have  Bome  ecomonic  importance. 

Through  the  assistants  to  the  State  Entomologist  and  some 

'Ewing,   H.   E.     ''The   Oribatoidea   of  Illinois",     Bull.     111.     State    Lab.    Xat. 
Hist.,  Vol.  VII,  Article  X. 
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of  the  graduate  students  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  author 
has  been  able  to  get  collections  from  many  localities  in  the  state 
and  up  to  tlie  present  time  some  thirty  or  more  new  species  have 
been  described  in  various  smaller  articles,  tlie  most  important 
of  wliich  is  a  paper  entitled  "New  American  Oribatoidea",  Jour- 
nal N.  Y.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  3,  pp.  116-13G. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Acarina  previously  described 
from  Illinois.  I  have  given  a  single  citation  to  the  literature 
upon  each  species,  it  being  the  original  description  of  the  same; 
however,  the  situation  and  localities  in  wliich  each  has  been 
known  to  occur  are  given. 

A  List  of  the  Acarina  Previously  Recorded  from  Illinois. 

Family  EUPODIDAE. 

Gen.  LiNOPODES  Koch. 

Lhiopodcs  anfcnnrajjes  Banks.  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XXI, 
1894,  p.  221. 
Upon  the  ground  and  under  pieces  of  wood  and  rubbish. 
Common  in  central  Illinois. 

Family  BDELLIDAE 

Gen.  Bdella  Latereille. 

Bdclhi  carclinalis  Banks.     Trans.  Amer.   Ent.    Soc,    Vol.  XXI, 
1891,  p.  219. 
Very  common  upon  bark  and  in  rubbish.     Has  a  general  dis- 
tribution over  the  state. 

Family  CHEYLETIDAE. 

Gen.  Cheyletus  Laterille. 

(lieyJcfus  (o)i(/ipalpi(s  Ewiug.     Trans.  Acad.  Sci.    St.  Louis,  Vol. 
XA^III,  1909,  p.  54. 
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Family  ERYTHRAEIDAE. 

Gen.  Anystis  Heyden. 

Anystis  agU'is  Banks.      Actincda   agitis  Banks.       Trans.   Aiuer. 
Ent.  Soc,  Vol  XXI,  1894,  p.  211. 
Common  upon  grasses  and  other  plants  and  upon  the  bark  of 
trees.    Generally  distributed  over  the  state. 

Family  TETRANYCHIDAE. 
Gen.  Bryobia  Koch. 

lirijobht   pratciisi.s    Garman.       Syn.     Bnjoh'm    pallida    Garman. 

Fourteenth  Rep.  State  Entom.  of  111.,  1885,  p.  73. 
On  many  kinds  of  plants  and  common  upon  the  bark  of  trees, 
This  species  is  considered  as  a  pest  upon  clover.     Common  in 
northern  and  central  Illinois. 

Gen.  Tetranychus  Dufour. 

Tetranychns  himaculatus    Harvey.  Ann.  Rept.  Maine  Agric.  Exp. 
Station,  1892,  p.  133. 
On  many  garden  and  field  plants.     Common  in  most  parts 
of  tlie  state. 

Familv  RHYNCHOLOPHIDAE. 
Gen.  Rhyncholophus  Duges. 

RhyncJiolopJius  hnritarst(>^  EAving.  Trans.  Acad.   Sci.   St.  Louis, 
Vol.  XVIII,  1909,  p.  59. 
In  grass.     Hillery  and  Muncie,  111. 
I'hyucholophns  erythracuH  Ewing.     Trans.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Louis, 
Vol.  XVIII,  1909,  p.  58. 
On  a  maple  log.     LTrbana,  111. 
Rhyncholophiis   leproKUS  Ewing.     Trans.   Acad.   Sci.    St,   Louis, 
Vol.  XVIII,  1909,  p.  60. 
Found  running  over  garden  plants.     Areola,  111. 
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Rhyncholophus  parvipollicus  Ewing.  Trans.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Louis, 
Vol.  XVIII,  1909,  p.  61. 
In  grass.    Areola,  111. 
Rh)/ncJioIophus  parrisctosu.s  Ewing.  Trans.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Louis, 
Vol.  XVIII,  1909,  p.  57. 
Found  in  grass.    Muncie,  111. 
RyhnchoJoplius  pollicaris  Ewing.  Trans.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Louis,  Vol. 
XVIII,  1909,  p.  57. 
Under  the  bark  of  wild  clierrv.    frbana,  111. 
Rhijncholophus  quadrioculus  Ewing.  Trans.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Louis, 
Vol.  XVIII,  1909,  p.  59. 
In  grass.    Areola,  111. 
RhyuchoJophus  fridentifcr  Ewing.  Trans.  Acad.   Sci.   St.  Louis, 
Vol.  XVIII,  1909,  p.  56. 
Common  under  the  bark  of  Acer  saccliarinum.     LTrbana  and 
Areola,  111. 

Gen.  Smaris  Latreille. 
Smaris   JongUincalia  Ewing.   Trans.   Acad.   Sci.   St.   Louis,   Vol. 
XVIII,  1909,  p.  61. 
In  moss.     Marion,  111. 

Family  TEOMBIDIIDAE. 

Gen.  MiCROTROMBiDiUM  Haller. 

Microtronihidhiiu  lociistfanim  Walsh.  Praet.  Entom.,  Vol.  I,  1866, 

p.  126. 

Common  upon  the  ground  in  the  spring.     In  the  adult  state 

it  lives  upon  plants.     The  larva  of  this  species  is  parasitic  upon 

grasshoppers  and  otlier  insects.     Generally  distributed  over  the 

state. 

Family  HYDRACHXIDAE. 

Gen.  PiNOA  Koch. 

Piona  inconstans  Walcott.     Ciirvipes  inconstans  Wolcott.     Stud. 

Zool.  Lab.  Uni.  of  Xeb.,  Xo.  50,  1902,  p.  241. 

Collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Havana,  111. 
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Plana  reighardl  Wolcott.     Curvipes  rcigkardi     Wolcott.     Stud. 
Zoul.  Lab.  Uiii.  of  Neb.,  No.  50,  1902,  p.  235. 
From  Illiuois  river  and  Quiver  Lake  near  Havana,  111. 
Fiona  spinulosiis  Wolcott.     Curvipes  spinulosus  Wolcott.     Stud. 
Zool.  Lab.  Uni.  of  Neb.,  No.  50,  1902,  p.  226. 
Collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Havana,  111. 

Gen.  Atax  Fabricus. 

Ata.r  ahnormipcs  Wolcott.  Trans.  Amer.  Micro.   Soc,  Vol.  XX, 
1899,  p.  218. 
Taken  from  Unio  anodoutioides,  U.  graciUs  and  U.  occidens, 
Collected  near  Havana,  111. 
Atax  fossulatiis  Koenike.     A.  fossuhitiis  Wolcott,  Trans.  Amer. 
Micro.  Soc,  Vol.  XX,  1899,  p.  226. 
Found  on  several  species  of  Unio,  from  Illiuois  river  at  Ha- 
vana and  from  Spoon  river  at  Duncan's  INIills  and  Bernadotte. 
Atax  indistinctus  Wolcott.  Trans.  Amer.  Micro.  Soc,  Vol.  XX, 
1899,  p.  221. 
Taken  from  Unio  ahitiis  and  U.  gracilis  from  Illinois  Kiver 
at  Havana;  and  from  Unio  Gracilis  taken  from  Spoon  River  at 
Duncan's  Mills  and  Dernadotte,  111. 

Atax  stricta  Wolcott.  Trans.  Amer.  Micro.  Soc,  A^)l.  XX,  1899, 
p.  229. 
From  Unio  plicatns,  at  Havana,  111. 
AAax  ypsilopliorns    (Bono).    A.    ypsilophoriis     Wolcott.     Trams. 
Amer.  Micro.  Soc,  Vol.  XX,  1899,  p.  233. 
Collected  near  Havana,  111. 

Family  OKIBATIDAE. 

Gen.  Pelops     C.  L.  Koch. 

Pclops  americanus  Ewing-.  Psyche,  Vol.  XIV,  1907,  p.  111. 
In  moss.       Batavia,  111. 
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Pclops  bifiircutiis  Ewiiig.  Jour.  N.  Y.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XVII,  1909, 
p.  118. 
Under  logs.     Havana,  111. 
Pelops  lat'wuspidatus  Ewing.  Jour.  N.  Y.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XVII, 
1909,  p.  117. 
In  moss.     Pulaski,  111. 

Gen.  Oribatella  Banks. 

Oribatclla   iiiaf/niseta  Ewing.  Jour.  N.  Y.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XVII, 
1909,  p.  123. 
Under  stones.     Dunning,  111. 
OribatcUa  ovalis  C.  L.  Koch.  Crust.  Myr.  Aracli.,  1835,  Heft  3, 
Tab.  5. 
In  moss.     Collected  by  C.  A.  Hart,  from  the  pitcher-plant 
(Sarracenia  purpurea)  at  Cedar  Lake,  111.     Common  at  Urbana, 
111. 

OribatcUa   quadridentata   Banks.   Trans.   Amer.   Ent.   Soc,   Vol. 
XXII,  1895,  p.  8. 
Under  logs  and  old  pieces  of  Avood.     Urbana,  111. 

Gen.  Oribata  Latreille. 
Oribata  arborea  Banks.  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XXII,  1895, 
p.  i. 
Under  bark.    Muncie,  111. 
Oribata  artiJanicUata  Ewing.  Bull.  111.  State  Lab.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol. 
VII,  1909,  p.  360. 
Areola,  111. 
Oribata  banksi  Ewing.  r.ull.  111.  State  Lab.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  VII, 
1909,  p.  364. 
Under  bark  and  in  rubbish,  of  various  kinds.     Galton,  Ar- 
eola, Homer  and  Cedar  Lake,  111. 
Oribata  vlaritanccohtta  Ewing.  Psyche,  Vol.  XIV,  1907,  p.  112. 

Under  stones,  Batavia,  111. 
Oribata  cJavipectinata  Ewing.  Psyche,  Vol.  XTV,  1907,  p.  112, 
In  moss.    Nortliern  ])art  of  Illinois. 
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Orlbata  curva  Ewing.  Psyclie,  Vol.  XIV,  1907,  p.  113. 
Under  old  lojjjs.    Northern  Illinois. 

Orihata  cmargliidta  Banks.  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XXII, 

1895,  p.  7. 
Very  common  under  wood,  bark  and  logs  and  in  moss.    Fonnd 
in  many  parts  of  the  state. 
Orihata  oiotJis  Ewing.  Jour.  X.  Y.  Ent.  Sac,  Vol.  X^'II,  1909,  ]). 

122 

Under  logs.     Urbana,  111. 

Orlbata  fuscipes  C.  L.  Koch.  Crust.  Myr.  Arach.,  1835,  Heft.  G, 
Tab.  8. 

Under  old  pieces  of  wood  and  in  moss.     Areola,  111. 
Orihata  liclrina  Ewing.  Jour.  X.  Y.  Ent.  Sue,  Vol.  XVII,  1909. 
p.  122. 
From  dead  leaves.     Urbana,  111. 
Orihata  iUinoiscnsis  Ewing.  Bull.  111.  State  Lab.  Xat.  Hist.  Vol. 
VII.,  1909.  p.  3G3. 
Areola,  111. 
Orihata  latincisa  Ewing.  Jour.  X.  Y.  Enl.  Sue,  A'ol.  XVII,  1909, 
p.  121. 
Under  a  log.    Urbana,  111. 
Orihata  imniscuJa  Banks.  Broc.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci.  IMiila.,  190(5,  p. 
492. 
Urbana,  111. 
Orihata  miniita  Ewing.  Jour.  X.  Y.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XVII,  1909, 
1).  121. 
Under  old  pieces  of  wood.     Areola,  111. 
Orihata  muJtipilosa  Ewing.  Psyche,  Vol.  XIV,  1907,  p.  113. 

lender  logs.     Xorthern  Illinois. 
Orihata  iii(/ra  Ewing.  Jour.  X.  Y.  Ent.  Soc,  ^\)1.  XYU,  1909,  p. 
119. 
Under  a  large  stone,    liatavia.  111. 
Orihata  octopunctata  Ewing.  Bull.  111.  State  Lab.  Xat.  Hist.,  Vol. 
VII,  1909,  p.  350. 
In  moss.     Homer,  111. 
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Oribata  qundrivnspklala  Ewiug.  Jour.  N.  Y.  Eut.  Soc,  Vol.  XVII, 
1909,  p.  119. 
Under  bark  of  Cari/a  ocatu.     I'rbana,  111. 
Oribata  rohusta  Bauks.  Trans.  Anier.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XXII,  1895, 
p.  7. 
Urbana,  111. 
Oribata  rur/omta  Ewiu*?.  Joiir.  X.  Y.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XVII,  1909, 
p.  120. 
Under  bark  of  a  tree  standing  in  the  water  at  the  month  of 
Bpoon  River,  111. 
Oribata  spinofimuuJa  Ewing.  l^nll.  111.  State  Lab.  Xat.  Hist.,  Vol. 

VII,  1909,  pp.  357. 
Areola,  111. 
Oribata  turgida  Banks.  Proe.  Acad.  Xat.  Sei.  Phila.,  1906,  p.  193. 

Shaken  from  elm  and  papaw.     Muncie,  111. 
Oribata  iniinuicalata  Banks.  Proe.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci.  Phila.,  190G,  p. 
490. 
Areola,  111. 
Oribata  rirc/inica  lianks.  Proe.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1900,  p.  493. 
Tender  logs  and  in  moss.     Homer,  111. 

Family  XOTHKIDAE. 
Gen.  LiACARUS  Michael. 

Liacarus  qJabcr  Ewing.  Jour.  X.  Y.  Ent.  Soe.,  Vol.  XVII,  1909, 
p.  124. 
Under  a  stone.    Dunning,  111. 
Liacarus  latus  Ewing.  Jour.  X.  Y.  Eut.  Soe.,  Vol.  XVII,  1909, 
p.  124. 
In  moss.     Urbana,   111. 
Liacarus  hicidas  Ewing.  Bull.  111.  State  Lab.  Xat;  Hist.,  Vol.  VII, 
1909,  p.  365. 
Areola,  111. 
Liacarus  minutus  Ewing.  Bull.  111.  State  Lab.  Xat.  Hist.,  Vol. 
VII,  1909,  p.  365. 
Urbana,  111. 
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Lkicarus  niger  Ewiug.  Bull.  111.  State  Lab.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  VII, 
1909,  p.  366. 
In  moss.     Homer,  111. 
Liacarus  iiitidus  Bauks.  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XXII,  18t>5, 
p.  10. 
Areola,  111. 

(leu.  NoTASPis  Hermann. 

Notaspis  hipilis  Herm.  Mem.  Apt.,  1804,  p.  95. 

In  moss.     Parker  and  Areola,  111, 
Nofaspi.'^  hrcvhrtom  Ewing.  Jour.  X.  Y.  Ent.   Soc,  Vol.  XVI 1, 
1909,  p.  126. 
Shaken  from  limbs  of  Jiighui.'^  iii(/ni.     Topeka,   111. 
Xota.spls  (Icpllis  Ewiug.  Jour.  X.  Y.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XVII,  190!), 
p.  126. 
On  peaehes  infested  with   Curvulio,  feeding  ou  the  exuded 
sap  of  the  fruit.     Metropolis,  111. 

Xotasipis  minuta  Ewing.  Jour,  X,  Y.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XVII,  1909, 
p.  128. 
Under  old  pieces  of  wood.     Areola,  111, 
Notaspis  paUida  Ewiug.  Jour.  X.  Y,  Ent,  Soc.,  Vol.  XVII,  1909, 
p.  127. 
In  moss.     Urbana,  111. 
Notaspif<  )>i/ro.sti(fina  Pawing.  Bull,  111.  State,  Lab.  Xat.  Hist.,  Vol. 
VII,  1909,  p.  367, 
Areola,  111. 
Notaspis  spiriipcs  Banks.  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1906,  p. 
496. 
In  moss.     Areola,  111. 

Gen.  Damaeus  C.  L.  Koeli. 

Dainacus  marfnipilosus  Ewing,  Jour,  X.  Y,  Ent.  Soo.,  Vol.  XVII, 
1909,  1).  130. 
Under  bark  ol  Acer  sacchm'ium. 
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fhnyiaru.s  mdf/uisctlsus  Ewing.  Jour.  X.  Y.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XVII, 
1909,  p.  129. 
In  moss.     Pulaski,  111. 
ffdnuKKS   michaeli  Ewing.   Jour.   X.   Y.   Ent.    Soc,   Vol.   XVII., 
1909,  p.  129. 
In  moss  and  under  bark  of  logs.    Homer,  111. 
Ddnmens  nltens  C.  L.  Koch.  Crust.  Myr.  Araeli.,  1885,  Heft.  3. 
Tab.  10. 
Urbana,  HI. 
Ihtmarus  rif/'uhis;  Ewing.  Jour.  X.  Y.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XVII,  1909, 
p.  130. 
In  moss.     Parker,  111. 
Damacus  .suff]cj-ufi  ^Michael.    Jour.  Roy.  ^Micro.  Soc,  Ser.  2.,  Vol. 
V,  p.  394. 
Under  logs.     Urbana,  111. 

Gen.  Tegeocranfs  Xicolet. 

Trgeocranus  kimcllatiis  Banks.     Proc.   Acad.   Nat.   Sci.  Pliila., 
1906,  p.  197. 
In  moss.    Areola,  111. 
Tegeocranus  velatus  Michael.     Jour.  Roy.  ^licro.  Soc,  Vol.  Ill, 
1880,  p.  189. 
In  moss.     Muncie,  111. 

Gen.  TuMiDALVUS  Ewing. 

Tumidalvus  americana  Ewing.  Ent.  Xews,  Vol.  XIX,  1908,  p.  241. 
In  moss.     Central  Illinois. 

Gen.  Hermannia  Xicolet. 

Hermannia  suh nigra  Ewing.  Jour.  X.  Y.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XVII, 
1909,  p.  131. 
Under  logs  and  in  trash.    Mahomet,  111. 
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Gen.  NOTHRUS  C.  L.  Koch. 

NotJinis  riKjulosus  Banks.  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XXII, 
1895,  p.  15. 
Under  loose  bark  of  dead  trees.     Cliicaj-o,  111. 

Gen.  Hypochthonius  C.  L.  KopIi. 

Ui/pochthouriis  ritfiilus  C.   L.   Kocli.   Grust.   ^Myr.   Aracli.,   1885, 
Heft.  3,  Tab.  10. 
Areola,  111. 

Family  H0PL0DER:MTDAE. 
Gen.  Hoi'LODERMA  ^Michael. 

JlopJodcnud  (hisijiHis  Diiges.  Amer.  Hci.  Xat.  ^>er.  2,  T.  11.,  1834, 

p.  47. 
Uoploilerma  liamatiim  Ewing\  Jonr.  X.  Y.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XVIT, 

1909,  p.  134. 
Under  a   log.     Areola,   111. 
IlopJoderma  iJUnoisensis  Ewing.  Jonr.    X.    Y.    Ent.    Soe.,    Vol. 

XVII,  1909,  p.  134. 
Under  logs.      Havana,  111. 
ffopJodrrnta  sphacruhi  Banks.  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soe..  Vol.  XXII, 

1895,  p.  10. 

Gen.  Phthiracarus  Pertv. 

Phthiraarnis  americamis  Ewing.  ]>nll.  111.  State  Lab.  Xat.  Hist., 
Vol.  VII,  1909,  p.  378. 
Under  old  pieces  of  wood.     Danville,  Areola,  and  Urbana, 
111. 

Phthiracarus   flagcUiformis   Ewing.    Bnll.    111.    State   Lab.    Xat. 
Hist.,  Vol.  VII,  1909,  p.  377. 
Under  logs.     Homer,  111. 
Phthiracarus  flarus  Ewing.  Ent.  Xews,  Vol.  XIX,  1908,  p.  450. 
In  moss.       Urbana,  111. 
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PJitJiir(ican(.<i  fiilru.s  Ewing.  Jonr.  N.  Y.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  XVII, 
1900,  p.  183. 

In  moss.     Mahomet,  111. 
Phlhiracaru^  rofiiiidiis  Ewiiij»'.  Ent.  News,  Vol.  XIX,  1008,  p.  451. 

Under  a  loj;.     IJataviu,  111. 

1  amily  TYKOGLYPHIDAE. 

Gen.  IviiizoGLYPHUS  Claparede. 

Rhizif/Ji/pJiiis  ohlougiis  Ewing.  Trans.  Aead.  Sci.  St.  Louis,  Vol. 
XVIII,  1000,  p.  75. 
Collected   from   corn  grains.     Leroy,   111. 
Rhizo()lyphus  phyloxerae  Kile}'.  Sixth  Rep.  of  Ent.  of  Missouri, 
1874,  p.  52. 
On  potatoes-'  and  other  vegetables,  especially  when  undergo- 
ing decompositit;ii.     Central  Illinois. 

Gen.  TYROf^LYPHUS  Laitrelle. 

Tj/rogli/phus  magni.setosiis  Ewing.  Trans.  Acad.   Sci.   St.  Louis, 
Vol.  XVIII,  1000,  p.  74. 
Under     a  log.     Areola,  111. 

Family  UROPODIDAE. 

Gen.  Uropoda  Latreille. 

Uropoda  cr'ibraria  Ewing.  Trans.    Acad.   Sci.    St.    Louis,    Vol. 
XVIII,  1000,  p.  60. 
Under  bark.      Lyons  and  Urbana,  111. 
Uropoda  fohomi  Ewing.  Trans.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Louis,  V(d.  XVIII, 
1900,  p.  70. 
LTrbj.na,  111. 
Uropoda  fusca  Ewing.  Trans.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Louis,  Vol.  XVIII, 
1000,  p.  71. 
Lender  bark.     Muncie,  111. 
Uropoda  illinoisensis  Ewing.  Trans.  Acad.   Sci.   St.  Louis,  Vol. 
XVIII,  1000,  p.  70. 
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Uropoda  pallida  Ewing.  Trans.  Acad.  Sei.  St.  Louis,  Vol.  XVIIT, 
1909,  p.  71. 
Maliomet,  111. 

Gen.  Uroseius  Beslese. 

Vroseius  hadius  Ewing.  Trans.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Louis,  Vol.  XVTIL 
1909,  p.  72. 
Under  the  bark  of  a  rotten  cotton  w(K)d  log.      Urbana,  111. 

Gen.  DiNYCHUS  Kramer. 

D'uiychiis  OL-atiis  Ewing.  Trans.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Louis,  Vol.  XVIII, 
1909,  p.  73. 

Family  GAMASIDAE. 

Gen.  Macrocheles  Latreille. 

Macrocheles  cJavisetosus  Ewing.  Trans.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Louis,  Vol. 
XVIII,  1909,  p.  64. 
Common  under  logs.     Galesburg,  Areola  and  Urbana,  111. 
Macrocheles  muscorum  Ewing.  Trans.  Acad. Sci.  St.  Louis,  Vol. 
XVIII,  1909,  p.  64. 
In  moss.     Parker,  111. 

Gen.  Laelaps  Koch. 

Larlaps  flavus  Ev  ing.  Trans.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Louis,  Vol.  XVIII, 
1909,  p.  66. 
Under  logs.     Areola,  111. 
fj(i('laps  magnichela  Ewing.    Trans.  Acad.   Sci.   St.  Louis,  Vol. 
XVIII,  1909,  p.  65. 
In  moss.     Muncie,  111. 
Laelaps  mandibularis  Ewing.  Trans.  Acad.    Sci.    St.  Louis,  Vol. 
XVIII,  1909,  p.  65. 
Areola,  111. 

Gen.  Gamasus  Laterille. 

Cramasus  magmcornutus  Ewing.  Trans.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Louis,  Vol. 
XVIII,  1909,  p.  68. 
Under  bark  of  a  rotting  maple  log.     Lyons,  111. 
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(hiiua.^^u.H   obJonf/Hi<    Ewinji.    Trains.    Acad.    Sci.    St.    Loiiis^    Vol. 
XVTII,  1909,  p.  ()7. 
Ill  moss.     Marion,  111. 
(ifimasus  unicornntus  Ewing.  Trans.  Acad.   Sci.   St.  Louis,  Vol. 
XVIII,  1909,  p.  07. 
In  moss.     University  campus,  Urbana,  111. 

Family   ERIOPHYIDAE. 

Gen.  Eriophyes  Siebold. 

Eriophyes    ahnorntis  Garman.    J^hijtoptus     (ihnonnis     Garman, 
Twelfth  Rep.  State  Entoiu.  of  111.,  1883,  p.  134. 
In  galls,  on  leases  of  large  trees  in  open  woods.      Blooming- 
ton,  111. 

Eriophyes  acericoJa    Garman.     Phyptopii.s    (tccricola      Garman 
Twelfth  Rep.  State  Entom.  of  111.,  1883,  p.  135. 
Produces  galls  on  leaves  of  sugar  maple,  Acer  mcclidrum 
Marsh.     Bloomington,  111. 

E^'iophyes  fraacini  Garman.  Phytoptus  fra.T'nii  Garman.  Twelfth 
Rep.  State  Entom.  of  111.,  1883,  p.  136. 
Produces  galls  on  leaves  of  Fraxinas  rirdis  Mich.     Common 
in  central  Illinois. 

Eriophyes  pyri  Pagenstecher,  Verch  Ver.  Heidelberg,  1,  1857,  p. 
48. 
Causes  great  injury  to  pear  trees  by  making  or  causing  galls 
ni)on  the  leaves.     Common  in  Central  Illinois. 
fWiophyes  quadripes  Shimer.  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.   Soc,  Vol.   II, 
1869,  p.  319. 
Produces  galls  upon  the  leaves  of  soft  maple,  Acer  dasycar- 
pum  Ehrh.     Central  Illinois. 

Eriophyes  querci  Garman,  Phytoptus  qiierci  Garman.     Twelfth 
Rep.  State  Entom.  of  111.,  1883,  p.  138. 
Produces  galls  on  leaves  of  bur-oak,    Quercus    macrocarpa 
Michx.     Common  in  northern  and  occasionally  found  in  cen- 
tral Illinois. 
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Fjriophyes  saUcicoloca  Garmau.    PJii/toptus    salicicola    Gariiian. 
Twelftli  Rep.  State  Entom.  of  111.,  1883,  p.  138. 
Produces  galls  on  the  leaves  of  the  loug-leaved  willow,  >SV/7/.r 
loiif/ifolia  Mnhl.     Normal,  111. 

Eriophijes  tliujea  Garman.  Phytoptus  tliujea.  Gariiiaii.     Twelfth 
Rep.  State  Entom.  of  111.,  1883,  p.  138. 
Attacks  leaves  of  American  arbor  vitae,  TJiiija  occideutalis 
Linn,     Normal,  111. 

Eriophycs  ulmi  Garman.   Phytoptus  ulnii  Garman,  Twelfth  Rep. 
State  Entom.  of  111.,  1883,  p.  137, 
Produces  galls  on  leaves  of  white  elm,  Ulinii.s  (imrrirana  Linn. 
Bloomington  and  Normal,  111. 
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DESrKTPTTONS  OF  GENERA  AND  SPECIES. 
Family  P.DELLIDAE. 

No  specialized  seta  on  ceplialotliorax;  integument  not  ehiti- 
nized  or  leathery;  palpi  composed  of  four  or  five  segments;  cepli- 
alotliorax large  and  clearly  separated  from  abdomen;  palpi  large, 
geniculate,  and  bearing  distally  long  tactile  bristles;  mandibles 
chelate. 

Key  to  Genera  Described  in  this  Paper. 

Wthont  median  eye;  tarsus  witli  one  or  more  more  plumose 
hairs    Bdella. 

A  median  eye  usually  present  on  front  margin  of  cephalo- 
thorax;  tarsus  without  plumose  bristles Cyta. 

Gen.  Bdella  Laterille. 

1796.     Bdella  Latreille.     Precis  Caract.  Ins.,  p.  180. 

Palpi  geniculate  and  ending  in  two  long  bristles.  No  me- 
dian eye  present;  tarsus  with  one  or  more  plumose  hairs. 

Bdella  ilUrwisensis  n.  sp. 
(Plate  1,  Fig.  1.) 

Ceplialotliorax  about  one-half  as  long  as  abdomen;  two  eyes 
on  each  side  at  the  lateral  margins  about  one-third  the  distance 
from  the  posterior  end  of  the  cephalothorax;  anterior  bristles 
situated  at  the  anterior  margin,  about  as  long  as  the  second  seg- 
ment of  the  palpus;  posterior  bristles  situated  midway  between 
the  eyes  and  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  about  as  long  as  the  an- 
terior bristles.  Beak  very  large ;  palpi  longer  than  the  mandibles ; 
mandibles  with  at  least  three  bristles.  Second  segment  of  palpus 
scarcely  more  than  one-half  as  long  as  the  mandibles;  segment 
three  one-half  as  long  as  segment  four;  distal  segment  longer 
than  three  and  four  taken  together.     Segments  two  and  three 
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nDoareutlv  liairle.ss:  sciiiudit  four  witli  a  bristle  on  its  outer  mar- 
i;in  near  the  distal  end  of  the  segment;  distal  segment  with  four 
bristles;  two  large  terminal  bristles;  the  outer  almost  twice  as 
long  as  the  segment  from  which  it  extends,  the  inner  somewhat 
shorter:  two  bristles  situated  close  together  on  the  outer  margin 
of  the  segment  near  its  middle,  the  anterior  being  the  larger. 

Abdomen  oval,  with  a  small  pair  of  shoulder  bristles  about  as 
long  as  the  width  of  the  tibia  of  leg  I;  dorsum  of  abdomen 
bearing  several  other  and  similar  bristles  including  about  half  a 
dozen  around  the  posterior  margin. 

Legs  large;  anterior  pair  as  long  as  body  exclusive  of  tlie 
l>eak.  Tarsus  of  leg  I,  one  and  one-third  times  as  long  as  tibia ; 
tibia  almost  three  times  as  long  as  antepenultimate  segment.  All 
legs  well  clothed  with  similar  rather  small  hairs.  None  of  the  legs 
bear  large  tactile  bristles.  Claws  rather  weak  and  situated  on 
long  tarsal  pedicels. 

Length,  1.00  mm. ;  width,  0.52  mm. 

Under  lumber  from  an  old  barn.  Collected  by  tlio  writer,  at 
Urbana,  Illinois.     A  few  specimens. 

Bdella  peregrina  Banks. 
(Plate  1,  Fig.  2.) 

1894.     Bdella  peregrina  Bks.  Trans.  Amer.  Entom.  Soc,  vol.  21,  p.  219. 

Red;  abdomen  darkened  in  places  with  black;  legs  much 
paler  than  the  body. 

Cephalothorax  about  three-fifths  as  long  as  the  abdomen 
and  about  two-thirds  as  broad  as  long,  the  sides  slightly  concave. 
Mandibles  about  equal  in  length  to  the  rest  of  the  cephalothrorax; 
each  mandible  with  two  subequal,  slightly  curved,  simple  bristles, 
one  about  one-third  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  mandible  the 
other  about  the  same  distance  from  the  base  of  the  same.  The 
entire  length  of  the  palpus  is  somewhat  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  length  of  a  mandible;  segment  two  about  three- 
fourths  as  long  as  the  mandibles;  segments  three  and  four  sub 
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■equal,  each  about  as  broad  as  kmg  aud  both  to^jiother  a  little  less 
■  tliaD  one-half  as  long  as  segment  five;  segment  five  subequal  in 
lengtli  to  segment  two  and  of  uniform  widtli.  Segment  two  bears 
about  ten  subequal  bristles,  each  about  as  long  as  the  width  of  the 
segment  on  which  they  are  situated;  segement  three  with  a  single 
pair  of  similar  bristles;  segment  four  with  a  rather  ])rominent 
inner  bristle,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  segment  itself,  also  a 
dorsal  and  lateral  bristle,  each  of  which  is  about  one-half  as  long 
as  the  inner  bristle;  segment  five  with  two  large  terminal  bristles, 
the  outer  about  three-fourths  as  long  as  the  segment  itself;  the 
inner  slightly  shorter  than  the  outer.  Near  the  tip  of  the  seg- 
ment on  the  outside  there  are  two  bristles,  each  of  which  is  about 
(me-half  as  long  as  the  inner  terminal  bristle.  A  similar  bristle 
is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  segment  about  twice  as  far 
from  the  end  of  the  segment  as  are  the  bristles  on  the  outside  and 
bmger  than  these  bristles;  segment  five  with  about  a  half  a  dozen 
other  but  smaller  bristles.  The  cephalothorax  bears  two  pairs  of 
eves,  both  situated  laterallv  and  near  the  abdomen,  the  anterior 
pair  being  more  prominent  than  the  posterior  pair.  The  cephalo- 
thorax bears  five  dorsal  pairs  of  bristles;  a  small  anterior  pair  on 
the  neck  of  the  cephalothorax  not  very  far  fr<mi  the  base  of  the 
mandibles;  a  rather  large  pair  situated  al)out  one-half  the  dis 
tance  from  the  base  of  the  mandibles  to  the  abdomen  and  not  far 
fnmi  the  median  line;  a  smaller  pair,  situated  just  laterally  to 
these;  a  pair  situated  inside  between  the  eyes  and  about  an  equal 
distance  from  each  of  the  same;  and  a  similar  pair  of  bristles  in- 
side and  posterior  to  the  last  pair  of  eyes. 

Abdomen  almost  twice  as  long  as  broad,  rounded  posteriorly 
and  bearing  about  a  dozen  short  bristles  dorsally  and  two  pairs  at 
the  posterior  margin  near  the  median  plane;  the  inner  pair  be- 
ing inclined  strongly  away  from  the  median  plane. 

The  anterior  pair  of  legs  is  about  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  and 
three-fourths  as  long  as  the  posterior  pair;  tarsus  of  leg  I  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  tibia;  tibia  much  stouter  than  tarsus  and 
nbout  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  femur.     The  femur  is  the  broadest 
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sej^ment.  All  the  legs  are  clothed  with  many  rather  fine  hairs; 
claws  of  the  posterior  pair  slightly  stouter  than  the  rest. 

Length,  1.20  mm. ;  breadth,  0.62  mm. 

Under  old  pieces  of  lumber  and  in  rubbish.  It  has  a  general 
distribution  over  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Bdella  cardinalis  Banks. 
(Plate  I,  Figs.  3,  4,  5,  6;  Plate  II,  Figs.  7,  8.) 

1894.     Bdella  cardinalis  Bks.  Trans.  Amer.  Entom.  Soc,  vol.  21,  p.  219. 

Ked;  legs  paler  than  the  body. 

Cephalothorax  fully  as  broad  as  long;  sides  convex;  mandi- 
I)les  about  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  cephalothorax;  each  with 
four  simple,  curved  bristles,  the  anterior  of  which  are  the  largest, 
and  situated  a  little  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  mandi- 
bles from  the  apex  of  the  same.  Palpi  slightly'  longer  than  the 
mandibles;  segment  two  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  entire 
palpus;  segments  three  and  four  subequal  in  length,  but  three 
is  broader  than  four;  segment  five  about  one  and  one-half  times  as 
long  as  three  and  four  taken  together,  and  apically  swollen  and 
truncate.  Segment  two  of  palpus  bears  about  a  dozen  small 
hairs,  each  about  one-half  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  segment  on 
which  it  is  situated;  segment  three  with  a  single  small  hair;  seg- 
ment four  with  three  similar  hairs.  From  the  tip  of  the  segment 
five  extend  the  long  tactile  hairs;  the  outer  of  these  is  fully  as 
long  as  the  mandibles;  the  inner  is  slightly  shorter  than  the  outer. 
Slightly  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  outer  margin  of  segment 
five  is  situated  a  stout  bristle  about  as  long  as  the  segment  itself. 
A  small  bristle  about  one-half  as  long  is  situated  close  to  the  outer 
tactile  hair.  There  are  two  pairs  of  eyes,  both  lateral,  the  an- 
terior pair  being  above  leg  I  and  the  posterior  near  the  margin  of 
abdomen.  The  cephalothorax  bears  four  pairs  of  bristles,  one 
pair  not  far  from  the  base  of  the  mandibles,  another  pair  about 
one-half  the  distance  from  that  pair  to  the  anterior  pair  of  eyes. 
There  is  a  pair  of  bristles  inside  of  the  posterior  pair  of  eyes, 
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the  bristles  of  the  inner  pair  being  shorter  and  stouter  than  those 
of  the  outer. 

Abdomen  a  little  over  onedialf  as  broad  as  long-,  rounded 
posteriorly.  It  bears  a  prominent  stout  pair  of  shoulder  bristles; 
also  about  six  bristles  near  the  jiosterior  margin  and  a  few  bristles 
on  the  middle  part. 

The  anterior  legs  are  about  as  long  as  the  body  of  the  mite; 
second  legs  somewhat  shorter;  third  pair  of  legs  equal  to  the 
first;  posterior  legs  the  largest,  being  almost  as  long  as  the  body 
of  the  mite  plus  the  mandibles.  Tarsus  of  leg  I  ecjual  to  the 
tibia;  tibia  slightly  stouter  than  tarsus;  femur  four-fifths  as 
long  as  tibia  and  much  stouter.  All  the  legs  are  thickly  clothed 
with  hairs.  The  tarsus  and  tibia  of  leg  IV  each  bear  on  their 
outer  margins  a  prominent,  straight  bristle;  the  bristle  on  the 
tibia  is  situated  slightly  posterior  to  the  middle  of  the  segment  and 
is  equal  to  the  segment  itself  in  length ;  the  bristle  on  the  tarsus 
is  longer  than  that  of  the  tibia  and  is  situated  very  near  the 
proximal  end  of  the  segment ;  the  tarsus  also  bears  a  prominent 
bristle  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  segment  itself  on  tlie  <mter 
side  near  the  distal  end.  The  claws  of  the  liind  pair  of  legs  are 
slightly  larger  than  those  of  the  other  legs. 

Length,  1.08  mm. ;  breadth,  0.58  mm. 

Under  old  scraps  of  lumber  and  under  logs.  This  species 
has  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

BdcUu  I  ((fa  n.  s}). 
(Plate  II,  Fig.  9.) 

Dark  red  with  granulation  of  irregular  dark  brown  and 
blackish  spots;  legs  and  palpi  paler  than  body. 

Cephalothorax  triangular;  length  and  breadth  about  e(jual ; 
sides  slightly  convex;  anterior  bristles  situated  near  the  base  of 
beak  and  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  cephalothorax ;  posterior 
pair  of  bristles  similar  to  anterior  pair  and  situated  just  above 
tlie  eyes.     Two  eyes  present  on  each  side  of  cephalothorax,  near 
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tlie  porterolateral  aspect.  Beak  as  loug  as  the  cephalothorax ; 
luandibles  and  palpi  equal  in  length ;  mandibles  each  bearing  two 
prominent,  slightly  curved  bristles,  one  situated  near  the  l>ase 
and  a  larger  one  near  the  middle.  Second  segment  of  pali)ns 
three-fifts  as  long  as  mandibles;  three  and  four  equal  in  length, 
but  tlie  third  is  broader  than  the  fourth;  distal  segment  equal  to 
the  third  plus  fourth.  Segments  two,  three  and  four  with  a  fe^^■ 
fine  hairs;  distal  segment  with  two  long  apical  bristles,  the  outei- 
of  the  two  almost  equal  to  the  entire  palpus  in  length,  and  the 
inner  somewhat  shorter;  immediately  behind  the  outer  bristle 
is  situated  two  smaller  bristles  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the 
distal  segment  itself. 

Abdomen  about  three-fourths  as  broad  as  long,  rounded  post- 
eriorly, bearing  two  prominent  shoulder  bristles  and  about  twen- 
ty similar  but  smaller  bristles. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  about  as  long  as  the  body  excluding  the 
beak;  tarsus  about  (me  and  one-third  times  as  long  as  tibia;  tibia 
fully  twice  as  long  as  antepenultimate  segment.  All  legs  well 
clothed  with  short  hairs;  tibia  of  leg  I,  tarsus  of  leg  III,  and  tibia 
and  tarsus  of  leg  IV  each  with  a  long,  tactile  bristle.  Tlaws 
moderate,  caruncle  as  long  as  the  dactyles. 

Lengtli,  0.61  mm. ;  breadth,  0.32  mm. 

In  moss.  Collected  by  the  writer  at  Mahomet,  Illinois.  Sey 
eral  specimens. 

Bdella  virgata  n.  sp. 
(Plate  II,  Fig.  10). 

Body  crossed  with  irregular  red  and  black  patches;  integu- 
ment finely  striated. 

Cephalothorax  not  well  dermacated  from  abdomen;  anterior 
pair  of  bristles  situated  at  base  of  l)eak,  two-thirds  as  long  as 
cephalothorax;  i)osterior  bristles  situated  near  the  posterior  mar 
gin  of  the  cephalothorax  about  midway  between  the  median  line 
and  tlie  lateral  margin;  two  eyes  present  on  each  side  at  the  ex- 
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Irciiio  iHKslei'olateral  aspect  of  Hie  ce])]ial()t]i()rax.  .Mandibles 
broad  at  base,  the  auterior  lialf  slender;  eaeli  with  two  bristb's, 
oue  situated  about  oue-fourtb  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
mandible  and  a  smaller  one  situated  sli«'htly  in  front  of  the 
middle  of  the  mandible.  Palpi  about  as  long  as  nmndibles; 
segnu^nt  two  fully  tw<»-thirds  as  long-  as  the  entire  ])alpus;  seg- 
ment three  somewhat  larger  than  four;  distal  segnu^nt  about 
equal  to  three  plus  four.  Segnumts  two,  three,  and  four  have  a 
few  small  hairs;  distal  segment  with  two  large  terminal  bristles; 
the  outer  as  long  as  the  palpus,  the  inner  about  three-fifths  as 
long.  Situated  just  behind  the  outer  bristle  is  a  small  bristle  as 
long  as  the  distal  segment  itself;  distal  segment  wi(h  a  similar 
but  smaller  bi'istle  on  its  inner  nuirgin. 

Abdomen  almost  twice  as  long  as  broad  with  a  i>air  of  short, 
pectinate  shoulder  bristles  about  as  long  as  the  widtli  of  tarsus 
1,  and  tAvo  pairs  of  similar  bristles  situated  at  the  tip  of  the  abdo- 
men; abdomen  otherwise  hairless. 

Tarsus  of  \Q<y  I,  one  and  onc-lliird  times  as  long  as  antejteu- 
ultimate  segment;  antepenultimate  segment  as  )»road  as  long. 
All  the  legs  are  sj)arsely  clotluMl  with  small,  simi>le  liairs.  Tibia 
of  leg  1,  and  tarsi  of  legs  III  and  IV  each  with  a  long,  tactile 
bristle.     Claws  small. 

Length,  0.55  mm.;  breadth,  0.1'5  mm. 

Under  bark.  Collected  by  tlie  writer  at  Mahomet,  Illinois 
A  few  specimens. 

Bdclhi  .suhith/ra  n.  sp. 
(Plate  II,  Fig.  11.) 

Body  black;  beak  dark  reddish,  brown;  legs  and  i>alpi  ]»aler. 

Posterior  margin  of  cephalothorax  nuirkedly  narrower  than 
the  anterior  nuirgiu  of  the  abdomen.  Two  eyes  (m  each  side  of 
cephalothorax,  situated  at  lateral  margin  not  far  from  the  base  of 
the  same;  post(M'ior  bristles  situated  above  the  eyes,  about  three- 
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fifths  as  loug  as  the  broadest  width  of  cephah)thorax,  IJeak 
Jarjie,  longer  than  cepbalothorax.  Mandibles  and  palpi  sube(]nal 
in  length;  mandibles  eacli  bearing  two  bistles,  the  smaller  of  tlie 
two  situated  near  the  base,  and  the  larger  near  the  middle.  Seg- 
ment two  of  paphis  scarcely  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  man 
dibles,  segment  three  larger  than  four;  distal  segment  fully  as 
long  as  three  and  four  taken  togetlier.  Segment  two  has  about 
a  half  dozen  small,  simple  hairs;  segment  three  apparently  hair- 
less; segment  four  with  tliree  small  hairs;  distal  segment  with 
two  large  apical  bristles  and  three  small  bristles,  the  outer  a]M- 
cal  bristle  almost  as  long  as  the  total  length  of  the  palpus,  the 
inner  somewhat  shorter. 

Abdomen  broadest  near  the  anterior  margin;  rounded  pos- 
teriorly. It  bears  a  large  pair  of  shoulder  bristles  about  as  long 
as  segment  two  of  the  palpus,  and  four  pairs  of  bristles  at  the 
posterior  end. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  somewhat  longer  than  abdomen.  The 
posterior  two  pairs  of  legs  are  stouter  than  the  two  anterior  pairs 
of  legs.    Legs  sparsely  clothed  with  hairs  of  various  lengths. 

Length,  0.62  mm. ;  breadth,  0.32  mm. 
In  moss.     Collected  bv  the  writer  at  Mahomet,  Illinois. 

Bdclla  angiiiniscto.sa  n.  sp.' 
(Plate  III,  Fig.  12.) 

I*ale,  blotched  with  yellow  and  pink. 

Cepbalothorax  long  with  two  eyes  situated  near  its  postero- 
lateral corners.  The  anterior  bristles  are  situated  not  far  from 
the  base  of  the  beak  and  are  about  as  long  as  the  second  segment 
of  the  palpus;  posterior  bristles  longer  than  the  anterior  bristles 
and  situated  above  the  anterior  eyes.     Mandibles  slightly  shorter 

'Since  writing  the  description  of  this  species,  some  doubt  has  arisen  in 
my  mind  as  to  whether  the  specimen  from  which  the  description  was  made  is 
mature  or  not.  It  may  he  a  nymph  wliich  has  not  undergone  its  last  moU.  I  am 
satisfied  however  that  it  is  not  the  nymph  of  any  of  our  known  species. 
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than  the  palpi;  each  with  two  bristles;  one  situated  near  the  base 
and  one  near  the  middle  of  the  mandible.  The  anterior  bristle  is 
the  longer.  Second  segment  of  palpus  about  three  fifths  as  long 
as  mandibles;  third  segment  larger  than  the  fourth;  distal  seg- 
ment equal  to  three  and  four  taken  together.  Segment  two  has 
several  small  bristles.  The  outer  terminal  bristle  of  segment  five 
is  ecjual  to  the  entire  length  of  the  palpus.  The  inner  terminal 
bristle  is  peculiar  in  this  species  in  that  it  is  spiral  in  form.  The 
distal  segment  of  the  palpus  has  two  other  small  bristles. 

Abdomen  twice  as  long  as  broad;  shoulder  bristles  about  one- 
half  as  long  as  the  second  segment  of  the  palpus.  The  abdomen 
has  several  other  similar  bristles;  about  half  a  dozen  of  which  are 
situated  at  the  tip. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  as  long  as  abdomen;  tarsus  almost  one 
and  one-half  times  as  long  as  tibia;  tibia  one  and  one-half  times 
as  long  as  the  antepenultinuite  segment.  Legs  poorly  clothed 
with  bristles;  tibia  of  leg  I,  tarsus  of  leg  III,  tibia  and  tarsus  of 
leg  IV,  each  with  a  long  tactile  bristle.  Claws  equal  in  length  to 
the  pedicel  from  which  they  extend. 

Length,  0.64  mm. ;  breadth,  0.28  mm. 

Collected  by  the  writer  near  Urbana,  Illinois.  One  speci- 
men. 

Gen.  Cyta  Heyden. 

1826.     Cyta  Heyden.     Isis,  p.  612. 

Palpi  geniculate  and  terminated  with  two  or  more  long 
bristles;  a  median  eye  often  present  on  the  front  margin  of  the 
cephalothorax;  tarsi  without  plumose  bristles. 

Cyta  hrevipalpa  n.  sp. 
(Plate  III,  Fig.  13.) 

]>ody  red,  legs  and  palpi  paler;  integument  finely  striated. 

Cephalothorax  almost  as  broad  as  long ;  a  single  pair  of  eyes 
situated  near  the  lateral  margin  about  midway  between  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  margins  of  the  cephalothorax.     There  is  a 
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small,  dark  spot  on  tlie  median,  anterior  i)art  of  the  eeplialotlio- 
vax,  but  apparently  uo  median  eve.    Anterior  bristles  situattMl  ic- 

spectively  at  about  equal  distances  from  tlu^  median  line,  the  an- 
terior mari>in  of  the  cephalotliorax  and  tlie  lateral  margin  of  the 
same.  They  are  over  one-half  as  long  as  the  cephalotliorax. 
There  is  a  pair  of  large,  straight,  sim]>le  Itristles  which  arise 
from  small  tubercles  situated  behind  and  between  the  eyes;  just 
inside  of  this  large  pair  of  bristles  is  a  small  pair  of  bristles  about 
(me-half  as  long.  The  beak  of  this  species  has,  not  far  from  the 
base,  a  transverse  suture  which  divides  it  into  a  basal  and  distal 
part.  The  l>asal  part  (the  part  l)ehind  t!ie  transverse  suture)  is 
about  four  times  as  long  transversely  as  l()ngitudinally.  ^landi- 
bles  distinctly  longer  than  the  pal])i,  and  arising  from  tlie  distal 
end  of  the  basal  part  of  the  beak;  eacli  Ix^aring  near  the  middle  a 
single  long,  curved  bristle.  Palpi  very  short;  second  segment 
about  oue-tliird  as  long  as  the  mandibles  and  twice  as  l)r()ad  dis- 
tally  as  proximally,  segment  three  as  broad  as  long;  segment  fonr 
onedmlf  as  broad  as  segment  three;  distal  segment  longer  than 
segments  tliree  ])lus  four.  Segment  two  with  small  bristles 
above;  segment  thi-ee  a])i)arently  luiirless;  segment  fonr  with  two 
small  bristles  above;  distal  segment  bearing  three  terminal  l)ris- 
tles,  the  inner  and  middle  bristles  subequal  and  about  twice  as 
long  as  the  segment  from  which  thev  extend.  The  outer  terminal 
lu'istle  is  about  onedialf  as  long  as  the  other  two  terminal  bristles 
The  distal  segment  has  also  another  bristle  on  its  outer  margin. 

Abdomen  broadest  in  front;  tlie  striations  of  the  integuement 
form  a  peculiar  ])atteru  as  follows.  There  is  a  large  median 
area  about  five  times  as  long  as  broad  and  extending  almost  the 
entire  lengtli  of  the  abdomen  in  wliicli  the  striations  are  trans-' 
verse;  posteri(n'  to  tliis  area  the  transverse  striations  extend  en- 
tirely across  the  abdomen.  In  the  anterior  part  of  the  two  lat- 
eral areas  the  striations  are  longidutinal,  Avhile  in  the  remaining 
l)art  of  the  lateral  areas  the  striations  have  no  one  definite  di- 
rection.    The   abdomen   bears   a   pair   of   rather   small    slionldev 
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bristles,  and  two  rows  of  bristles  near  the  median  line,  eaeli  cdii- 
taining-  five  bristles;  lateral  to  these  bristles  at  the  posterior  en-l 
(>f  the  abdomen  are  three  pairs  of  bristles. 

Legs  short,  with  very  few  liairs;  anterior  pair  one  and  one- 
half  times  as  long  as  palpi ;  tarsus  and  tibia  snbeqnal. 

Lengtli,  0.41  mm.;  breadth,  0.21  mm. 

Under  bark,  on  soft  majde  tree.  Uolleeted  l^y  J.  D.  Hood  at 
Urbana,  Illinois.     One  specimen. 

Familv  (^HE YLET IDAE. 

Palpi  composed  of  fonr  or  five  segments;  body  divided  into 
cephalothorax  and  abdomen;  pal])i  very  large  and  ending  in  ])ow- 
erful  claws  for  grasping  pr(n-  and  a  small  ita])illa  :  (■(']»hahitlioi':ix 
large;  liody  with  few  liairs. 

Key  to  American  Gener.v. 

1.  Anterior  pair  of  legs  adapted  for  clasi)ing  hairs;  hind  legs 

with   one  claw Myoria. 

Anterior  legs  not  modified  for  clasping  hairs 2. 

2.  Palpi  withont  distinct  papilla,  not  swollen  at  base 

Syringophilus. 

Palpi  with  a  papilla  on  distal  segment 3. 

3.  Legs  short  and  stout;  palpi  not  swollen  on  outside  at  the 

base ;  parasitic   4. 

Legs  usually  slender;  palpi  swollen  on  outside  at  the  base; 
not  parastic   5. 

4 .  Hind  legs  with  claws Psorergates. 

Hind  legs  without  claws Harpyrhyxchf^^. 

5.  Papilla  of  palpus  with  pectinate  bristles Cheyletus. 

Papilla  of  palpus  with  simple  bristles rnEYLETiELLA. 

Gen.  Cheyletus  Latreille. 

1796.     Cheyletus  Latreille.     Prec.     Caract.  Ins.,  p.   179. 

Anterior  legs  not  modified  for  grasping  hairs;  }>alpi  with 
papilla  and  swollen  on  outer  side  at  the  base;  papilla  with  pec- 
tinate bristles. 
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76 
Cheyletus  seminivoriis  Packard. 

1869.     Cheyletus  seminivorus  Packard.     Guide  Study  Insects,  p.  665,  pi.   13, 
fig.  6. 

Body  two-thirds  as  broad  as  long,  broadest  at  the  middle  and 
truncate  posteriorly.  Beak  large;  at  its  base  it  is  sliglitly  over 
one-half  as  broad  as  the  greatest  width  of  the  body;  palpi  eqnal 
to  the  beak  in  length;  the  large  basal  segment  almost  two-tliirds 
as  long  as  the  whole  palpus  and  one-half  as  broad  as  long;  second 
segment  very  short,  being  about  one-third  as  long  as  broad;  third 
segment  peculiar  in  shape;  it  is  about  twice  as  long  as  segment 
two;  its  base  is  as  broad  as  the  width  of  the  segment  from  which 
it  extends;  but  the  distal  half  of  tlie  segment  is  only  about  one- 
half  as  broad  as  the  base  and  consists  of  a  continuation  of  the 
lateral  half  of  the  basilar  part  of  the  segment.  From  tlie  ex- 
panded inner  base  of  the  segment  arises  the  papilla.  Papilla 
with  two,  stout,  curved,  pecinate  claws;  the  outer  being  much 
the  longer  and  bearing  about  a  dozen  straight  spines  arranged  in 
a  row  along  the  inner  margin;  the  inner  claw  about  three-fifths 
as  long  as  the  outer,  not  so  much  curved  and  with  about  a  dozen 
spines.  The  papilla  bears  two  long,  curved,  simple  bristles,  the 
outer  half  as  long  again  as  the  larger  pecinate  claw  and  the  inner 
about  one-half  as  long.  From  the  distal  end  of  segment  III  ex- 
tends the  large  terminal  claw^  of  the  palpus,  which  is  slightly 
longer  than  the  segment  from  which  it  extends  and  is  curved 
markedly  inwards.  Mandibles  stout  and  ending  in  a  needle-like,, 
piercing  organ,  which  is  about  one-half  as  long  as  the  terminal 
claw  of  the  palpus.  The  mandibles  each  bear  a  bristle,  not  far 
from  the  distal  end  that  is  longer  than  the  piercing  organ. 

Abdomen  not  very  sharply  separated  from  the  cephalothorax, 
about  as  broad  as  long,  and  bearing  several  pairs  of  short,  sim- 
ple bristles;  about  six  pairs  of  small,  simple  bristles  are  situated 
around  the  posterior  margin  of  the  abdomen. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  longer  than  the  rest;  tarsus  one-fourth 
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longer  tliaii  tibia;  tibia  siibequal  to  anteponultimate  segmeut. 
All  the  legs  sparsely  clothed  with  slightly  curved,  simple  bristles. 
Claws  of  legs  bidactyle  with  small  caruncle,  and  joined  to  a  long, 
tarsal  pedicel. 

Length,  0.60  mm.;  breadtli,  0.38  mm. 

From  refuse  matter  among  grain.  Collected  at  St.  Johns  in 
Illinois. 

Gen.  Cheyletiella  Canestrini. 

i886.     Cheyletiella  Canestrini     Prosp.  dell'  Acar.  Ital.,  vol.  2,  p.  170. 

Anterior  legs  not  modified  for  clasping  hairs;  palpi  swollen 
on  outer  side  at  base  and  Avith  a  distal  papilla;  hind  legs  witli 
claws;  papilla  with  simple  bristles. 

Cheijlcticlla  americana  n.  sp. 
(Plate  III,  Fig.  15.) 

Bright  red;  legs  paler  than  the  body  and  pal])i  paler  than 
the  legs;  integument  finely  striated. 

Cephalothorax  subequal  to  the  abdomen  in  length,  and  not 
very  clearly  separated  from  the  same;  beak  large,  two-thirds  as 
long  as  cephalothorax  and  about  two-thirds  as  broad  as  long; 
palpi  large,  stout,  about  as  long  as  the  beak  from  which  they  ex- 
lend;  the  large  basal  segment  of  the  palpus  two-thirds  as  long  as 
the  whole  palpus,  and  more  than  one-half  as  broad  as  long;  sec- 
ond or  middle  segment  of  palpus  very  short  and  disc-shaped,  be- 
ing about  one-fourth  as  long  as  broad;  distal  segment  slightly  over 
one-half  as  long  as  the  large  basilar  segment,  ending  in  a  power- 
ful claw,  and  having  on  its  inner  surface  two  powerful,  stout 
bristles.  The  proximal  segment  has  five  prominent,  simple  hairs 
above;  second  segment  hairless  above;  distal  segment  with  three 
prominent  hairs  on  the  dorsal  surface.  Mandibles  about  as  long 
as  the  palpi,  about  one-fourth  as  broad  as  long  and  ending  in  a 
short,  stout,  chitinous,  piercing  organ ;  mandibles  each  with  three 
bristles;  a  long,  straight  bristle  at  about  one-third  the  distance 
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fi'oiii  I  he  anterior  end,  a  similar  bristle  at  abont  the  middle  of  iho 
mandibles,  and  a  niiieli  shorter  one  sitnated  just  above  the  })ierc- 
lUix  orji,an.  On  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  mandibles  and  not  far 
fi'om  the  same  is  a  prominent,  enrved  horn  about  as  long  as  the 
width  of  the  mandibles;  cephalothorax  with  a  single  pair  of  eyes 
sitnaird  abnvc  liic  anterior  ]tair  of  legs;  also  with  several  short, 
simple  hairs. 

Abdomen  about  two-thirds  as  broad  as  long,  broadest  at  the 
anterior  mai-gin,  rounded  behind.  Abdomen  sparsely  clothed 
■\\  itli  sim](l(\  sti'aight  bristles  of  almost  unif(U'm  size.  Anal  aper- 
ture o^•al,  situated  about  its  greatest  diameter  from  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  abdomen.  The  coxae  of  the  last  two  pairs  of  legs 
arise  apparently  from  the  anterior  ventral  surface  of  tlie  abdo- 
men; coxae  HI  and  IV  are  contiguous;  ventral  surface  of  abdo- 
men bearing  several  pairs  of  short,  simple,  straight  lu'istles. 

Anterior  jtair  of  legs  three-fourths  as  long  as  the  body;  sec- 
ond pair  of  legs  scarcely  over  one-half  as  long  as  the  anterior 
pair;  tliird  pair  of  legs  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  anterior 
pair;  fourth  pair  longer  than  the  third.  Distal  segment  of  leg  I. 
one  and  one-half  times  as  long  as  the  penultimate  segment;  at  its 
distal  end  it  bears  about  half  a  dozen  large,  long,  simple  bristles; 
l)enultimate  segment  subequal  to  the  antepenultimate.  All  the 
legs  bear  small  claws  and  a  small  caruncle  on  the  end  of  a  long 
tarsal  pedicle. 

Length,  0.94  mm. ;  breadth,  0.42  mm. 

Under  the  bark  of  a  hard  maple  tree.  Collected  by  H.  Glas- 
gow, Urbana,  Illinois.     Two  specimens. 

Fam.  EUPODIDAE. 

Body  divided  into  cephalothorax  and  abdomen.  Palpi  with- 
out tliuml),  never  geniculate;  beak  small;  last  segment  of  the 
first  pair  of  legs  generally  shorter  than  the  penultimate  segment; 
tarsi  without  suckers.     Eyes  present. 

I*u(  one  genns  re]U"esented  in  this  paper. 
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Gen.  XoToPHALLUS  Can. 

i88(j.     Notophallus  Canestrini.     Prosp.  Acarof.  Ital.,  vol.  2,  p.  202. 

Hind  femora  not  tlii^-kencd  ;  anal  opening  on  dorsnni. 

Xofopliallu.s  (lor.sdlis  Hanks. 
(  Plate  111,  Fiii.   1(1.) 

1902.     Notophollus  ciorsdlis  Banks.     Canad.  Entoni.,   1902,  p.   172. 

Body  black;  legs  and  palpi  pale  red. 

Cephalotliorax  broader  than  long,  about  one-third  as  long  as 
the  abdomen.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  small  bristles  (m  the 
apex  of  the  cephalotliorax.  Palpus  about  as  long  as  the  tarsus 
of  leg  I,  without  thund);  distal  segment  of  palpus  arising  from 
end  of  penultimate  segment  and  ending  in  about  six  small,  straight 
bristles;  penultimate  segment  as  long  as  distal  segment  and  near- 
ly as  broad  as  long.  All  the  segments  of  the  palpi  are  sparsely 
clothed  with  bristles  of  medium  length,  ^faudibles  about  oue- 
lialf  as  long  as  palpi. 

Abdomen  almost  as  broad  as  long,  rounded  behind;  witli  a  few 
small,  very  short  bristles. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  longer  than  the  body;  second  pair  of 
legs  two-thirds  as  long  as  anterior  pair;  third  pair  longer  than 
the  second  pair;  last  pair  of  legs  etjual  to  the  anterior  pair.  Tar- 
sus of  leg  I  three-fourths  as  long  as  tibia  and  equal  to  antepenul- 
timate segment.  Claws  sharp,  stout;  those  of  tarsus  I  almost  as 
large  as  the  others;  caruncle  situated  between  the  claws  and  about 
two-thirds  as  long  as  the  same.  All  the  legs  are  sparsely  clothed 
with  slightly  curved,  simple  bristles. 

Length,  0.94  mm. ;  breadth,  0.62  mm. 

Under  old  boards  and  logs.  Collected  by  the  writer  at  Ar- 
c<da,  Urbana,  and  ^lahomet,  Illinois.     Several  specimens. 

Fani.  ERYTHRAEIDAE. 

Palpi  never  geniculate  or  fitted  for  grasping  prey;  body 
clothed  with  large  hairs;  coxae  arranged  in  radiate  fashion;  legs 
1  and  TT  without  processes  or  spines;  integument  without  shields. 
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Key  to  American  Genera. 

1.  Attaclied  to  reptiles  and  supposedly  parasitic.  ..  .Gekoiua. 
Free ;   x>redaceons 2. 

2,  Palpi  composed  of  four  segments;  body  triangular.  .Anystis. 
Palpi  composed  of  five  segments;  body  usually  oval 

Erythuaeus. 

Gen.  Anystis  Hey  den. 

1826.     Anystis  Heyden.     Isis,  p.  612. 

Not  attached  to  reptiles,  but  free  and  predaceous ;  palpi  ctmi- 
posed  of  four  segments;  body  triangular. 

Anystis  agilis  (Banks). 
(Text  Fig.  No.  6.) 

1894.     Actiueda  agilis  Banks.    Trans.  Amer.  Entom.  Soc,  vol.  21,  p.  21  t. 

Yellowish,  sometimes  faintly  red;  color  variable. 

No  demarcation  between  cephalothorax  and  abdomen.  There 
is  one  eye  on  each  side  above  and  slightly  posterior  to  the  second 
pair  of  legs.  Cephalothorax  with  four  prominent  bristles:  two 
long,  narrow  bristles  situated  on  the  rostrum,  two  similar  long, 
narrow  bristles  situated  near  the  middle  of  cephalothorax.  Man- 
dibles as  long  as  tibia  of  leg  I,  stout  and  with  no  large  hairs; 
palpi  geniculate,  with  the  distal  part  of  tlie  palpus  directed 
l)ackwards  and  downwards;  segment  two  of  palpus  two-thirds  as 
long  as  the  mandibles  and  bearing  several  large,  stout  bristles 
about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  segment  itself;  segment  three 
situated  at  the  knee  and  about  as  broad  as  long  with  many 
prominent  bristles  and  three  short,  very  stout  ones  on  the  inner 
distal  aspect;  segment  four  almost  as  long  as  two,  bearing  near 
its  outer,  distal  part  several  large,  stout  bristles. 

The  whole  body  of  the  mite  is  about  as  broad  as  long.  Dor- 
sally  there  are  about  two  dozen  large,  stout,  slightl}'  curved, 
simj)le  bristles. 

Legs  large;  anterior  pair  one  and  one-half  times  as  long  :is 
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tlie  body.  Tarsus  of  leg  one  three-fifths  as  h>ng'  as  tibia;  tibia 
hmger  than  antepenultimate  segment.  All  the  legs  are  well 
( lothed  with  small,  fine  hairs  of  uniform  size  and  sparsely  clothed 
A\ith  big,  stout  bristles  about  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the 
small  hairs.     Claws  rather  small,  situated  upon  tarsal  pedicels. 

Length,  0.94  mm. ;  breadth,  0.72  mm. 

Under  logs  and  rubl)ish  and  under  bark. 

It  has  a  general  distribution  over  the  state  and  has  been  re- 
corded from  several  places  in  the  United  States.  ^Ir.  (\  A.  Hart 
collected  some  specimens  of  this  species  in  ^lexico. 

Fam.  TETRANYCHIDAE. 

Palpus  with  thumb;  body  well  clothed  with  hairs;  legs  I  and 
II  without  large,  spine-like  processes;  coxae  not  radiate;  legs 
usually  in  groups  of  two  each;  no  dorsal  groove  to  cephalothorax ; 
tarsi  not  swollen;  mandibles  piercing;  hairs  of  body  usually  ar- 
ranged in  four  longitudinal  rows. 

Key  to  American  Genera. 

1.  Four  prominent  tubercles  extending  from  the  anterior  mar- 

gin of  cephalotliorax ;  anterior  pair  of  legs  much  longer 
than  the  rest Bryobia. 

No  projecting  tubercles  on  the  front  margin  of  cephalotho- 

o 
rax   -• 

2.  All  the  legs  much  longer  than  the  body;  body  short 

Neophyllobius. 

Few  legs  but  slightly  longer  than  the  body 3. 

3.  Body  twice  as  long  as  broad  and  constricted  near  the  mid- 

dle ;  legs  very  stout Stigmaeus. 

Body  not  twice  as  long  as  broad;  legs  usually  slender 4. 

4 .  Integument  of  tlie  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  tessellated.  . 

Raphignathi  s. 

Integument  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  not  tessel- 
lated        5. 

5.  Palpi  ending  in  a  distinct  thumb Tetranychus. 

Palpi  not  ending  in  a  distinct  thumb 6. 
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().      Eyes  pi'cscni  ;  l(><i,s  sliort;  pal]M  small  and  slciulcr 

TeXI'IPALITS. 

Eyes  absent  or   indistinct;    le«i,s     lonji";    palpi   of    mcxlerate 
size   Tetkanycpioioes. 

(Jen.  lIuYor.iA  Kocli. 

1836.     Bryobia  Koch.     Crust.  Myr.  Arach.,  fasc.  4. 

Forms  with  fonr  lari>e  tnbereles  projeetinji'  from  the  anterior 
mariiin  of  the  (M^itlialotliorax ;  anterior  le,i>s  lonj»:er  tlian  the  others. 

r>ri/(}hia  pratensis  Garnian. 
(Text  Fig.  No.  3.) 

1885.     Bryobia    pratoisis    Garman.     F"ourteentli    Rep.    State    Entom.    of    Til., 

1885.  p.  73- 
1885.     Bryobia  pallida  Garman.     Fourteenth  Rep.  State.  Entom.  of  TIL,  tSS.i 

P-  74- 
1890.     Bryobia  pratciisis  Marlatt.     Tnsect  Life,  vf)I..  3,   1X90,  p.  45. 

ADULT. 

Body  dark,  reddish  brown,  blotched  with  black;  legs  paler. 
Integument  finely  striated. 

Cephalothorax  one-half  as  long  as  abdomen,  oval  in  front; 
two  small  eyes  on  each  side  near  lateral  margin,  very  close  to- 
gether. From  the  anterior  margin  of  the  abdomen  extend  four 
long  tubercles  all  united  into  a  common  base  and  each  bearing  a 
prominent  scale.  The  tAvo  inner  tubercles  are  not  so  stout  as  the 
outer  and  bear  smaller  scale-like  bristles.  Striations  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  cephalothorax  transverse  but  curved,  the  convexity  of 
the  curve  being  anterior;  striations  on  the  sides  nearly  longitudi- 
nal.    Mouth  parts  small,  invisible  from  above. 

Abdomen  two-thirds  as  broad  as  long.  There  is  a  longitudi- 
nal depression  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen  extending  the  entire 
lenoth  of  the  same.  The  striations  on  the  abdomen  are  transverse 
in  their  general  directicm  but  are  wavy.  Abdomen  with  four 
rows  of  scale-like  bristles:  two  inner  rows  of  three  bristles  each 
and  two  outer  rows  of  four  bristles  each.  There  are  six  scale- 
like bristles  around  the  posterior  margin  of  the  abdomen. 

iVnterior  pair  of  legs  Umger  than  the  body;  the  other  legs 
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siioi'ter.  Tarsus  of  leg  1  two-tliirds  as  long  as  libia  and  about 
(Mjual  to  the  antepenultimate  segment;  bearing  at  its  distal  end 
two  rather  long  tactile  bristles.  All  the  legs  are  rather  sparsely 
clothed  with  stout,  slightly  curved,  pectinate  bristles.  Claws 
small. 

Length,  0.80  mm.;  breadth,  0.()0  mm. 

LAST  NYMPHAL  STA(;K. 

The  young  of  Bri/obia  prateusis  just  before  the  last  ecdysis 
are  very  similar  to  the  adult  fronis  except  in  color.  Instead  of 
being  dark,  reddish  brown,  they  are  greenish,  with  the  body  sliow- 
ing  dark  granluations,  due  in  part  in  least  to  tlie  food  crmtents. 

Tlie  anterior  pair  of  legs  are  shorter  than  in  the  adult;  tlic 
body  is  smaller  and  not  flat;  the  integument  is  not  so  thick  and 
the  middle  pair  of  tubercles  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  abdomen 
is  narrower. 

LARVA. 

lU'iglit  red;  body  almost  circular  but  sliglitly  longer  than 
broad;  integument  of  cephalothorax  smooth,  of  abdomen  striated. 

Cephalothorax  two-thirds  as  long  as  abdomen;  eyes  promi- 
nent, two  on  each  side,  approximate  to  eacli  other.  Epistoma  as 
broad  as  long,  oval  in  front;  mandibles  tliree-fourths  as  long  as 
palpi;  segment  two  of  palpus  as  broad  as  long,  much  broader  dis- 
tally  than  proximally.  Distal  segment  of  ])alpus  ending  in  a 
stout  claw;  thumb  as  broad  as  long,  not  extending  to  tip  of  palpus 
and  bearing  a  long,  stout  spine  almost  as  long  as  the  palpal  chux. 
The  cephalotliorax  bears  six  large  pectinate  bristles:  a  large  pair 
at  the  anterior  margin  equal  to  the  mandibles  in  length,  and  two 
smaller  pairs,  one  in  front  of  tlie  eyes  and  one  behind  the  eyes. 
On  each  side  of  the  epistoum  not  far  from  its  base  is  situated  a 
short  horn  almost  as  broad  as  long. 

Abdomen  as  broad  as  long,  bearing  dorsally  fourteen  mar 
ginal  bristles  and  two  longitudinal  rows  of  four  bristles  each. 

Three  pairs  of  legs,  tlie  anterior  pair  l»nt  slightly  longer  tlian 
tlie  rest.     Tarsus  of  leg  T,  slightly  longer  tlian  the  tibia;  tibia 
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louger  than  antepenultimate  segment.  Claws  of  tarsus  stout, 
much  more  so  than  in  the  nymphal  or  adult  stages.  Legs  witli 
several  rather  long  bristles. 

Length,  0.25  mm. ;  breadth,  0.20  mm. 

EGGS. 

Red,  granular,  spherical.  The  eggs  are  commonly  laid  under 
bark  and  may  often  be  found  under  the  bark  of  soft  maple,  apple, 
or  hickory. 

Gen.  Tetranychus  Dufour. 

1832.     Tetranychus  Dufour.    Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  vol.  25,  p.  276. 

Cephalothorax  without  projections  from  the  anterior  mar- 
gin; legs  usually  subequal ;  body  not  twice  as  long  as  broad; 
pal])!  ending  in  a  distinct  thumb;  hairs  of  abdomen  arranged  in 
four  longitudinal  rows. 

Tetronjjchus  Mmaculatim  Harvey. 
(Plate  III,  Fig.  17.) 

1892.     Tetranychus  biiiiaculatus  Harvey.     Rept.  Maine  Agri.  Exp.  Sta.,  1892, 

P-  133-  Pl-  3- 
1900.     Tetranychus  biiiiaculatus  Banks.     Tech.   Bull.  no.  8,  Div.  Ent..  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agri.,  1900,  p.  j^- 

This  species  varies  greatly  in  color,  as  stated  by  Harve3\  I 
liave  specimens  which  are  pale  green  with  a  large  black  patch  ex- 
tending over  about  one-half  of  the  abdomen.  The  majority  of  tlie 
s])ecimens  are  pale  red  with  irregular  areas  of  black  granulations 
on  each  side.  This  variation  in  color  is  due,  according  to  Harvey, 
to  age  and  the  food  contents  of  the  abdomen.  He  found  that 
young  individuals  free  from  food  contents  were  a  pale  yellowisli 
green  and  tiiat  the  older  mites  were  orange  or  red.  The  black 
granulations,  according  to  Harvey,  are  due  to  food  contents.  He 
states  that  in  full  fed  specimens  the  body  is  entirely  dark  colored. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  witli  this  subject  of  colora- 
tion the  close  resemblance  in  the  color  variations  of  T.  hiniacii- 
Idtus  and  Bryobia  pratensis.  In  the  case  of  Br/johid  jiratcnsis 
the  young  are  pale  green  while  the  adults  are  brownish  red;  tlie 
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food  contents  may  in  this  case  cause  dark  granulations  to  appear 
in  the  abdomen  but  not  so  prominent!}^  as  in  T.  bimaculatiis. 

Cephalothorax  in  most  specimens  not  well  demarcated  from 
the  abdomen.  In  specimens  in  whicli  the  division  between  the 
cephalotliorax  and  the  abdomen  is  evident  I  find  the  former  to 
be  about  one-half  as  long  as  the  latter.  Two  eyes  present  on  each 
side  of  ceplmlothorax  not  far  from  the  lateral  margin  and  about 
midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  cephal- 
otliorax. Mandibles  almost  as  long  as  the  palpi ;  second  segment 
of  palpus  two-thirds  as  broad  as  long;  third  segment  broader 
than  long;  fourth  segment  equal  in  length  to  tliird  segment  and 
ending  in  a  stout,  curved  claw;  thumb  almost  as  broad  as  long, 
not  extending  beyond  tip  of  claw.  A  stout  spine  is  situated  at 
tlie  ti])  of  the  thumb,  about  one-third  as  broad  as  long  and  about 
one-half  as  long  as  the  thumb  itself.  Near  this  spine  are  situated 
two  small  hairs,  and  not  far  from  the  base  of  the  thumb  is  a 
second  stout  spine,  similar  to  the  one  at  the  distal  end  but  smaller. 
Tlie  thumb  bears  also  near  its  base  a  bristle  which  is  about  as 
hm^  as  the  segment  itself.  Segments  two,  three,  and  four  each 
bear  a  long,  curved,  simple  bristle. 

Abdomen  three-fourths  as  broad  as  long,  rounded  behind. 
Abdomen  witli  about  eight  pairs  of  long,  curved  bristles. 

Legs  subequal;  sparsely  clothed  with  rather  long,  curved 
bristles.  The  claws  are  tetradactvle  but  the  dactvles  are  all 
united  into  a  single  base.  Extending  above  and  beyond  the  claw 
of  tlie  tarsus  are  four  straight,  subequal  bristles  with  swollen 
distal  ends.  Near  the  base  of  the  claw  are  situated  two  sliglitly 
curved,  simple  bristles  about  twice  as  long  as  the  claw  itself. 

Length,  0.44  mm. ;  lu'eadth,  0.24  mm. 

Very  common  under  bark  and  on  leaves  of  various  plants. 
Til  is  species  is  generally  distributed  over  the  United  States. 

Fam.  KHYNCHOLOPHIDAE. 

Integument  not  cariaceous;  cephalotluu'ax  witliout  special- 
ized setae;  legs  arranged  into  two  groups.  Palpi  with  the  last 
segment  formed  into  a  thumb,  while  the  penultimate  ends  in  a 
claw.  Ceplialotliorax  large  and  on  the  same  plane  with  the  ab- 
domen; dorsal  groove  present. 
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Key  to  the  (iExeka  Descuhuoi)  in  this  Tapeu. 

]  .      ^Moutli  parts  not  retractile KHYNCHOLornrs. 

Mouth   parts  retractile Smakis. 

Gen.  liHYNCHOLOPHU.s  Diiges. 

I.S34.     Rhyncholothus  Duges.     Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  (2),  I,  p.  31. 

^lontli  parts  not  retractile.  No  eyes  on  the  anterior  margin 
of  ceplialotliorax. 

Rlujncliolophus  (jnu-Uipes  Banks, 
(Plate  IV,  Fig.  18.) 

Body  clotlied  ^^  itli  many  sliort  and  almost  clavate  hairs;  legs 
sparsely  clotlied  witJi  simple  hairs. 

No  apparent  demarcation  between  ceplialotliorax  and  abdo- 
men. Median  gT(M)ve  very  short,  not  extending  as  far  as  the  eyes 
and  expanded  at  both  ends;  frcmi  the  po.sterior  expansion  of  tlie 
groove  arises  two  long  bristles,  each  as  long  as  the  groove  itself. 
The  groove  is  cojitinned  into  a  broad  low  tnbercle  at  its  anterior 
end,  from  which  arise  several  bristles.  A  single  i)air  of  eyes  is 
])resent  above  the  second  pair  of  legs,  ^landibles  two-thirds  as 
long  as  palpi ;  second  segment  of  palpus  one-half  as  broad  as  long: 
third  segment  slightly  broader,  being  almost  as  broad  as  long; 
fourth  segment  very  small  and  bearing  the  ])alpal  claw  on  its 
inner,  distal  asi)ect  and  the  thumb  on  its  outer  distal  aspect. 
Thumb  clavate,  equal  to  palpal  claw  in  length  and  bearing  several 
bristles  as  long  as  the  segment  itself. 

Abdomen  rounded  posteriorly;  three-fifths  as  liroad  as  long. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  as  long  as  the  body;  tarsus  slightly 
swollen,  equal  to  the  tibia  in  length;  antepenultimate  segment 
longer  than  tibia.  Second  pair  of  legs  three-fifths  as  long  as  the 
first  pair;  third  iiair  of  legs  slightly  longer  than  the  second  pair; 
posterior  pair  of  legs  equal  to  the  anterior  pair.  Tarsi  of  last 
three  pairs  of  legs  much  swollen;  tarsus  of  last  i)air  of  legs  one- 
half  as  broad  as  long  and  about  <me-tliird  as  long  as  the  tibia; 
tibia  longer  than  the  aiit(^penultimate  segment.  Tarsal  claws 
sitnated  on  slender  ]KMlicels. 

Length,  1.10  mm. ;  breadth,  0.00  mm. 
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Found  crawling  over  plo\\ed  ground,  by  tlic  writer  at  Ar- 
eola, Illinois.     Several  specimens. 

Rhijncholophus  pUosus  Banks. 
(Plate  IV,  Figs.  19,  20.) 

1894.     Rhyncholophus    pUosus    Banks.      Trans.    Amer.    Ent.    Soc ,    vol.    21.    p. 
217. 

I>od3'  black;  legs  and  palpi  yellowish  green;  body  well  clothed 
with  rather  short,  stiflf  bristles. 

There  is  no  sharp  demarcation  between  the  cephalothorax 
and  abdomen.  Cephalothorax  narrowed  in  front  until  it  has 
almost  a  beak-like  a]>pearan('e.  ^fandil>les  almost  as  long  as  palpi. 
Next  to  last  segment  of  pal])us  broader  than  long;  last  segment  of 
palpus  as  broad  as  its  base  as  it  is  long  and  bearing  a  stout  claw 
on  its  inner  distal  aspect;  thumb  small,  cylindrical,  not  extending 
to  the  end  of  papal  claw. 

Al)domen  two-thirds  as  broad  as  long;  rounded  jmsteriorly 
and  sometimes  showing  a  slight  constriction  near  its  middle. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  longer  than  the  body;  tarsus  slightly 
swollen,  three-fifths  as  long  as  tibia ;  tibia  about  e(|ual  to  ante- 
penultinmte  segment.  The  tarsi  of  the  last  two  pairs  of  legs  are 
very  short  and  swollen,  being  about  three-fifths  as  broad  as 
long;  each  bears  a  thick  row  of  stout,  straight  spines  along  the 
inner  border,  the  spines  being  one-half  as  long  as  the  width  of 
the  segment.    Claws  of  medium  size,  situated  on  small  pedicels. 

Length,  1.00  mm.;  breadth,  0.74  mm. 

Crawling  upon  the  bark  of  elm  trees.  Collected  by  the  writer 
at  the  University  campus,  T'rbana,  Illinois.     Three  specimens. 

Rhfjncholo pints  pdrriis  Banks. 
(Plate  IV.  Fig.  21.) 

1894.     Rhyncholophus  parvus     Banks.       Trans.     Amer.     Ent.     Soc,     vol.     21, 
p.  216. 

Body,  anterior  and  posterior  legs  red.  The  second  and  tliird 
pairs  of  legs  are  white. 

Cephalothorax  pyramidal,  about  one-half  as  long  as  the  jilxlo- 
men.     Dorsal  groove  extending  as  far  as  the  eyes,  expanded  at 
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tlie  posterior  end.  At  the  anterior  end  of  the  dorsal  groove  is  a 
prominent  tubercle  bearing  about  eight  subequal  bristles.  A 
single  pair  of  eyes  is  present,  situated  on  the  lateral  margin  of 
tlie  cephalothorax,  about  one-third  tlie  distance  from  the  posterior 
to  the  anterior  margins.  Palpi  about  one-fourth  as  long  as  leg  I 
and  half  as  long  again  as  the  mandibles;  segment  two  half  as 
broad  as  long;  segment  three  about  two-tliirds  as  broad  as  long; 
papal  claw  almost  straight,  not  large ;  tluimb  not  swollen  but  sur- 
passing the  palpal  claw. 

Abdomen  slightly  constricted  at  the  third  pair  of  legs  and 
clothed  with  short  pectinate  bristles  of  uniform  leugtli. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  longer  than  tlie  body;  posterior  pair 
slightly  longer  than  tlie  anterior  pair;  sectmd  and  third  pairs  of 
legs  subequal,  each  being  abaut  three-fifths  as  long  as  the  anterior 
pair.  Tarsus  of  leg  I  swollen  and  almost  as  long  as  the  tibia, 
tibia  and  antepenultimate  segment  subequal.  Tarsus  of  leg  IV 
about  one-fourth  as  long  as  the  tibia  ;  tibia  slightly  longer  than  the 
antepenultimate  segment.  All  the  legs  are  well  clothed  witli 
simple  bristles. 

Length,  1.04  mm. ;  breadth,  .GO  mm. 

In  a  gall  of  the  clover  leaf  midge.  Collected  by  J.  D.  Hood 
at  Urbana,  111. 

Gen.  Smaris  Latreille. 

]Mouth  parts  retractile,  when  drawn  in  invisible;  an  extra 
pair  of  eyes  sometimes  present  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
cephalothorax. 

Sinaris  foiif/lJineaJis  Ewing. 
(riatelY,  Figs.  22,  23.) 

1909.     Sniaris  loiiyiliiidatis  Ziwing.     Trans.   Acad.    Sci.   of    St.   Louisa,   vol.    18, 
no.  5,  p.  61. 

Bright  red ;  ends  of  legs  white. 

Cephalothorax  not  separated  froiii  abdomen;  median  groove 
very  long,  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  entire  body,  enlarged  at 
both  ends.  From  the  enlarged  ])osterior  end  extends  two  bristles 
about  three  times  as  long  as  the  bristles  which  cloth  the  body. 
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There  is  a  double  pair  of  eyes  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  cephalo- 
tliorax  above  the  second  pair  of  legs.  Palpus  two-thirds  as  long 
as  the  tarsus  of  leg  I,  antepenultimate  segment  fully  twice  as  long 
as  broad,  penultimate  segment  as  broad  as  long  and  ending  in  a 
st(mt  claw  which  is  situated  on  the  inner  side;  thumb  small, 
cylindrical,  equal  to  palpal  claw  in  length. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  is  well  clothed  with  short, 
broad,  scale-like  bristles.  The  legs  are  clothed  with  similar  bris- 
tles. The  bristles  on  the  body  are  irregularly  arranged;  those 
on  tlie  legs  are  arranged  in  rows.  The  body  is  broadest  between 
the  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs,  and  is  rounded  posteriorly. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  as  long  as  the  body;  tarsus  three-fourths 
as  long  as  tibia  and  sliglitly  broader;  tibia  longer  than  ante- 
penultinuite  segment.  The  posterior  pair  of  legs  equal  to  the 
anterior  pair;  tarsus  not  swollen,  about  one-half  as  long  as  tibia; 
tibia  two-thirds  as  long  as  antepenultimate  segment.  Claws, 
bidactyle,  the  dact^les  being  spread  apart.  Claws  of  tarsus  of 
leg  I  are  not  situated  upon  a  pedicel,  claws  of  the  other  tarsi  sit- 
uated on  small,  narrow  tarsal  pedicels. 

Length,  1.34  mm.;  breadth,  0.64  mm. 

Under  bark.  Collected  bv  the  writer  at  Urbana,  Illinois. 
Two  specimens. 

Fam.  TROMBIDIIDAE. 

Palpi  never  geniculate,  ending  in  one  or  two  claws  and  pro- 
vided with  a  tliumb  at  the  distal  end;  coxae  arranged  in  groups; 
body  thickly  clothed  with  short  hairs;  tarsi  often  swollen; 
cephalothorax  small  and  almost  completely  hidden  by  the  pro- 
jecting anterior  part  of  abdomen. 

Key  to  Genera. 

Distal   segment   of  palpus   terminated   with   a   single   stout 

claw   Tkombidium. 

Distal  segment  of  palpus  with  two  stout  claws 

MiCROTKOMBIDIUM. 
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Gen.  Tkombidium  Fabriciiis. 

1776.     Troiiibidiitin  Fabricius.     Gen.  Insect.,  p.   151. 

Distal  segment  of  palpus  Avitli  a  single  stout  claw. 

Trovihid'kiin  .^Cdhi-iim  Sav. 
(Plate  IV,  Figs.  24,  25.) 

1821.  Troiiibidiuu!  scabniui  Say.  Jour.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci.  Phila..  vol.  2,  part 
I.  P-  69.  ... 

1859.     Le  Contc.     Edit.  vol.  2,  1859,  p.  16. 

1894.  Tromhidinui  scabrum  Banks.  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  vol.  21,  p. 
212. 

Bright  red;  legs  and  palpi  paler;  body  tliicklj  clotlied  with 
clavate  hairs;  legs  and  palpi  sparsely  clotlied  with  much  longer, 
pectinate  hairs. 

Cephalothorax  almost  entirely  hidden  from  above  by  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  abdomen.  One  pair  of  eyes,  situated  near  th(» 
lateral  margin  of  the  cephalothorax.  These  are  on  clavate 
stalks.  IMandibles  about  one-half  as  long  as  the  palpi ;  piercing 
organ  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  body  of  the  nmndible.  Sec- 
ond segment  of  palinis  about  one-half  as  broad  as  long;  tliird  seg- 
ment slightly  longer  than  broad;  fourth  segment  hmger  tlian  the 
third  and  ending  in  a  stout  claAv;  thumb  large,  clavate,  and  almost 
as  long  as  segments  tliree  and  four  combined.  All  the  segments 
are  clotlied  with  pectinate  bristles;  segment  four  has  a  few  bris- 
tles longer  than  the  rest  and  situated  near  the  base  of  the  claw; 
bristles  on  the  tliumb  shorter  tlian  the  rest. 

Abdomen  pyriform ;  covered  with  large  tubercles.  Genital 
opening  situated  behind  the  hind  coxae,  its  opening  almost  twice 
as  long  as  broad. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  equal  in  length  to  the  body  plus  the 
mandibles;  legs  IT  and  III  about  tliree-fourtlis  as  long;  hind 
pair  of  legs  almost  as  long  as  the  front  pair  and  extending  over 
one-half  their  lengtli  beyond  the  posterior  margin  of  the  abdomen. 

Length,  2.25  mm. ;  breadth,  1.80  mm. 

Collected  by  the  writer  near  Urbana,  Illinois.  Tliis  species 
is  very  common  in  our  country-  but  I  have  but  a  single  locality 
recorded. 
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Gen.  MiCROTROMBiDiUM  Haller. 

1882.     Microtrombidium  Haller.    J.  H.  Ver  Wurtb.,  vol.  38,  p.  322. 

Distal  segment  of  palpus  ending  in  two  stout  claws,  the  inner 
usuall}^  the  smaller. 

MicrotromhidiuBi  magnum  n.  sp.   • 
(Plate  V,  Fig.  26.) 

Ked;  body  thickly  clothed  with  small,  pectinate  bristles  of 
about  uniform  size;  legs  and  palpi  more  sparsely  clothed  with  sim- 
ilar but  usually  longer  bristles. 

Cephalolhorax  small;  almost  hidden  by  tlic  abdomen  from 
above;  median  groove  present,  small,  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  cephalothorax;  mandibles  scarcely  one-half  as  long  as  tlie 
palpi;  segment  two  of  palpus  abcmt  one-tliird  as  broad  as  long; 
segment  tliree  as  broad  as  long;  segment  four  twice  as  long  as 
segment  three  and  ending  in  two  stout  claws  tlie  outer  of  which 
is  slightly  the  larger;  thumb  of  palpus  long,  swollen  and  extend- 
ing almost  to  the  tip  of  the  palpal  claws.  All  the  segments  of 
tlie  palpi  are  clothed  with  pectinate  bristles,  which  on  the  fourtli 
segment  are  somewliat  enlarged  around  tlie  base  of  the  claws. 

Abdomen  almost  twice  as  long  as  broad;  pointed  posteriorly. 
There  are  a  few  small,  irregular  depressions  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  abdomen  and  at  the  posterior  end  is  an  elevated  oval  area, 
similar  to  that  found  in  j¥.  lofustarium  Walsh.  The  hairs  on  the 
posterior  margin  of  this  elevated  area  are  small  and  numerous. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  three-fourths  as  long  as  abdomen;  sec- 
ond and  third  pairs  of  legs  smaller;  fourth  pair  of  legs  about 
equal  to  the  first  pair  and  extending  beyond  the  end  of  the 
abdomen.  Tarsus  of  leg  I  very  slightly  swollen ;  tarsus  equal  to 
penultimate  segment  in  length ;  penultimate  segment  one  and 
one-third  times  as  long  as  the  antepenultimate  segment.  Claws 
of  tarsus  arising  directly  from  the  end  of  the  segment;  claws  of 
tarsus  I  somewhat  reduced. 

Length,  4.50  mm. ;  breadth,  2.60  mm. 

Collected  bv  the  writer  near  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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Microtromhidium  magnitarsa  n.  sp. 
(Plate  V,  Fig.  27.)  •    . 

Light  red;  legs  paler.  The  body  and  legs  are  clothed  with 
rather  short,  pectinate  hairs  of  nniforni  size.  These  hairs  wlien 
\iewed  from  the  side,  as  they  are  around  the  margins  of  the  body 
Avhen  looking  at  the  specimen  from  above,  give  a  beautiful  echinate 
appearance  and  reflect  violet  and  purple  light  of  various  hues. 

Cephalothorax  almost  as  broad  as  long;  median  groove  ex- 
tending one-half  its  length  beyond  the  eyes,  not  expanded  anterior- 
ly, but  ending  ])osteriorly  in  a  circular  expansion;  two  large  eyes 
on  each  side  of  cephalothorax  situated  approximate  to  each  other 
and  above  legs  II.  Mandibles  two-thirds  as  long  as  palpi ;  palpi 
one-half  as  long  as  anterior  pair  of  legs;  segment  one  broader  tlian 
long,  segment  t^^'0  one-half  as  broad  as  long,  segment  three  as 
broad  as  long,  segment  four  half  as  long  again  as  segment  three 
and  ending  in  two  stout  claws,  the  outer  of  which  is  much  stouter; 
thumb  small,  three-fifths  as  broad  as  long,  and  about  one-half  as 
long  as  segment  four  of  palpus. 

Abdomen  oval,  broadest  in  front  of  the  third  pair  of  legs, 
rounded  behind.  Anus  situated  about  niidwa^^  between  the  hind 
coxae  and  the  posterior  margin  of  abdomen. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  almost  as  long  as  the  body ;  tarsus  of  leg 
I  much  swollen,  one  and  one-half  times  as  long  as  tibia ;  tibia  equal 
to  antepenultimate  segment.  Second  pair  of  legs  three-fourths  as 
long  as  the  first  pair ;  third  pair  of  legs  equal  to  the  second ;  last 
pair  of  legs  about  as  long  as  the  first  pair  and  extending  one-third 
their  length  beyond  the  posterior  margin  of  abdomen;  tarsus  of 
leg  IV  equal  to  tibia,  not  swollen ;  tibia  longer  than  the  antepenul- 
timate segment.     Claws  of  tarsi  stout. 

Length,  0.94  mm. ;  breadth,  0.43  mm. 

Under  bark  of  ash.  Collected  by  H.  Glasgow  at  Urbana,  111. 
One  specimen. 
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Mirrofromhidiiim  muf^oarum   ( Kiloy) . 
(Plate  V,  Fig.  28.) 

1878.     Trouibidium  muscanim  Riley.    First  Rep.  U.  S.  Ent.  Com.,  p.  306. 

IJriglit  red;  boch^  sparsely  clothed  with  short  pectinate  hairs, 
which  appear  tiiberculate  under  liigh  magnification.  Witli  low 
magnification  the  liairs  have  a  beautiful  echinate  appearance  and 
with  transmitted  light  give  a  purple  color  when  viewed  from  the 
side. 

Cephalothorax  broader  than  long;  dorsal  groove  extending 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  cephalothorax  and  expanded  pos- 
teriorly into  a  circular  area  having  two  tubercles,  from  each  of 
wliicli  extends  a  long,  simple  bristle  almost  as  long  as  the  groove 
itself.  There  is  a  single  pair  of  eyes  on  cylindrical  pedicels  about 
two-thirds  as  broad  as  long,  near  the  lateral  margin  of  tlie  cephalo- 
thorax, and  about  midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
margins  of  the  same.  jMandibles  two-tliirds  as  long  as  palpi;  each 
with  (Uie  simple,  curved  liair  near  the  base  of  the  chelae.  Segment 
one  of  palpus  as  broad  as  long ;  segment  two  fully  twice  as  long  as 
broad;  segment  three  as  broad  as  long;  segment  four  ending  in 
two  stout  claws,  the  outer  being  much  the  larger;  thumb  rather 
short,  about  two-thirds  as  broad  as  long  and  not  extending  beyond 
the  base  of  the  palpal  claws.  All  the  segments  of  the  palpi  have 
hairs  similar  to  those  of  the  body,  and  segment  four  has  three  or 
four  longer  simple  hairs  near  the  base  of  the  claws. 

Abdomen  broad,  expanded  in  front  and  narrow  behind.  The 
pressions  or  other  irregularities  on  the  dorsal  surface;  genital  de- 
pression almost  circular,  situated  between  the  hind  pair  of  coxae. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  two-thirds  as  long  as  body;  tarsus  swol- 
len, twice  as  long  as  broad;  penultimate  segment  two-thirds  as 
long  as  tarsus;  antepenultimate  segment  equal  to  penultimate. 
Second  pair  of  legs  tliree-fourths  as  long  as  the  anterior  pair," 
third  pair  of  legs  smaller  than  the  second  pair  and  about  three- 
fifths  as  long  as  the  posterior  pair.  All  the  legs  sparsely  clothed 
with  hairs  siiuilar  to  those  of  the  bodv.  The  tarsi  of  the  last  three 
pairs  of  legs  bear  rather  stout  claws;  those  of  the  anterior  pair  of 


legs  bear  much  smaller  claws. 
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Length,  0.S8  miii.;  breadth,  0.5:^  iniii. 

I'lidcr  an  old  loi*-.     Collected  bv  the  writer  at  ^lahomet,  Illi- 
nois. 

Microtromhidium  locustaram   (Walsh). 

1866.     Astoiiia  locustaruiii  Walsh.     Pract.  Eiitom.,  vol.  i,  1866,  p.  126. 

1877.     Troitibidiuiii  locustariiim  Riley.     Rep.  U.  S.  Entom.   Com..  1878,  p.  306, 

figs.  39,  40. 
1894.     Oftoiiia  locustanim  Banks.     Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  vol.  21.  p.  213. 

ADULT  :\[ALE. 

Hi-ijuht  red,  beeoiinno-  darker  witli  a^c;  bndy  thiekly  clothed 
V  ith  tine,  ])ectinate  hairs. 

('e])hal(>tlioi'ax  rather  narrow  for  the  i^enns;  two  eyes  on 
each  side  of  the  cephalothorax,  both  i)laced  on  a  common,  low 
pedicel;  anterior  eye  larger  than  posterior  eye;  mandibles  about 
one-half  as  long  as  the  palpi;  seccmd  segment  of  ])alpus  twice  as 
long  as  broad;  third  segment  as  broad  as  long;  fourth  segment 
longer  than  the  third  and  ending  in  two  large,  stout  cla\ys,  the 
outer  of  which  is  the  larger.  On  the  inner  side  of  segment  four  are 
situated  three  sube(iual,  slightly  curved  spines;  on  the  outside  are 
two  very  short,  stout  spines;  thumb  ecpial  in  length  to  segment 
four,  cylindrical.  All  the  segments  of  the  palpus  are  well 
clothed  Avith  pectinate  hairs;  thumb  with  smaller  hairs  than  the 
other  segments. 

Abdomen  broad,  expanded  in  front  and  narrow  behind.  The 
broad  expanded  anterior  part  is  separated  from  the  narrow  pos- 
terior part  by  a  transverse  groove.  There  is  a  deep  transverse 
groove  at  about  the  middle  of  the  broad  anterior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  which  extends  about  t^vo-thirds  the  distance  across  the 
body.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  dorsal  side  of  the  abdomen  is  a 
well  marked  oblong  area  almost  twice  as  long  as  broad. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  equal  to  the  length  of  the  body;  second 
j)air  of  legs  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  anterior  pair;  third  pair 
of  legs  ecpial  to  the  second  pair;  hind  legs  extending  beyond  the 
tip  of  the  abdomen.  Claws  large  and  sharp,  except  those  on  the 
anterior  ])air  of  legs,  which  are  much  reduced  in  size. 
Length,  2.50  mm.;  breadth  1.80  mm. 
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ADULT  FE:MALE. 

Similar  to  tiie  male  hut  lar*i(T;  tlie  body  is  not  so  mucli  con- 
stricted beliind  and  there  is  a  single  broad,  transverse  groove. 

Cephalothorax  broader  than  in  tiie  male  and  nuich  more 
]ii(l<bni  fr(nn  above  by  the  projecting'  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen, 
especially  in  old  females. 

Abdomen  pear-shaped,  withont  the  transverse  groove  in  the 
anterior  broad  part;  anal  plate  broader  than  in  the  male;  i)osterior 
end  of  abdomen  not  so  sharply  constricted.  The  abdomen  bectmies 
larger  and  the  transverse  groove  shallower  with  age. 

Legs  of  abont  the  same  length  as  in  male  bnt  relatively 
shorter. 

Length,  2.70  mm;  breadth  2.00  mm. 

LAIIVA. 

(Text  Fig.  No.  4.) 

When  just  hatched  i)ale  red;  when  full  grown  bright  red. 

Cephalothorax  small  and  rather  indistinct  bnt  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  four  large,  long,  straight,  pectinate  bristles, 
which  in  the  newly  hatched  individuals  are  abont  one-half  as  long- 
as  the  entire  body  of  the  mite.  Cephalothorax  entirely  obscured 
in  the  adult  larva  when  it  has  become  gorged  with  food  from  its 
host. 

Abdomen  of  newly  hatched  larva  two-thirds  as  broad  as 
long;  in  older  individuals  which  are  gorged  with  food  it  may  be 
two  or  three  times  as  long  as  broad.  From  a  ventral  view  the 
fourth  pair  of  legs  can  be  seen  in  process  of  development  inside 
the  body. 

Legs  relatively  very  large  in  the  young  larva,  the  tliird  pair 
being  the  largest.  Tarsi  of  legs  attenuated  and  bearing  long,  sharp 
claws.     Legs  Avith  very  few  straight  pectinate  bristles. 

The  size  of  the  larva  varies  greatly  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  food  contained  in  the  body,  at  times  it  may  reach  1.  mm 

in  length  or  even  more. 

I  have  raised  the  larva  from  eggs  laid  by  a  female  in  captivity. 
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EGGS. 

Spherical,  pale  red  color;  full  of  granules.  I  kept  a  female  in 
a  small  cell,  partially  filled  with  dirt.  Slie  burrowed  into  tne  din 
much  like  an  ant  and  laid  several  hundred  eggs  all  in  a  slightly 
agglutinated  mass,  as  described  by  Riley,  who  states  that  the  num- 
ber varies  from  300  to  400.  These  eggs  all  hatched  at  about  tlie 
same  time  (within  a  day  of  each  other)  and  the  young  larvae 
came  out  in  scores  and  crawled  all  over  the  interior  of  the  cell. 
Eiley  gave  an  extensive  account  of  the  economic  importance  of 
this  mite  in  connection  with  his  description  of  the  speices. 

Fam.  ORIBATIDAE. 

Cephalothorax  with  a  specialized  seta  arising  from  a  pore  sit- 
uated on  the  ])ostero-lateral  aspect  of  tlie  dorsovertex.  Integu- 
ment hard,  well  chitinized.  Abdomen  with  chitinous  wing-like  ex- 
pansions termed  pteromorphae. 

Key  to  Known  Genera. 

1.  Bristles  of  abdomen  spatulate;  body  usually     rough     or 

pitted    Pelops. 

Bristles  of  abdomen  not  spatulate;  body  with  smooth  inte- 
gument        2. 

2.  Pteromorphae  attached  to  cephalothorax  as  well     as     to 

abdomen;  tarsus  of  leg  I  broad  at  the  tip.  . .  .Gymnokates. 
Pteromorpliae  not  attched  to  cephalothorax 3 

3 .  Claws  of  tarsus  monodactyle Oribatodes. 

Claws  of  tarsus  tridactyle 4. 

4.  Lamellae  small;  attaclied  to  cephalothorax    for  nearly  tlieir 

entire  length,  by  the  inner  margin Oribata. 

Lamellae  large;  attched  to  cephalothorax  by  their  posterior 
margins  only    Oribatella. 

Gen.  Oribata  Latreille. 

i8o2.     Oribata  Latreille.     Buffon,  Hist.  Nat.  ed.  Sonnini,  Ins.  vol.  3,  p.  65. 

Superior   bristles   not   spatulate;   ptermorphae   attached   to 
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abdomen  only;  unges  tridactyle;  lamellae  attached  by  means  of 
their  inner  margins  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cephalothorax. 

Orihata  deprcssa  Banls. 
(Plate  VI,  Fig.  29.) 

1895.     Oribata  depressa  Banks.    Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  vol.  22,  p.  6. 

Light  brown;  surface  of  integument  almost  smooth. 

Cephalothorax  two-thirds  as  broad  as  long;  median  lamellae 
absent;  a  small  pair  of  lateral  lamellae  present,  one-half  as  long  as 
cephalothorax  and  lying  against  the  same.  Lamellar  hairs  long, 
slightly  curved  and  sightly  pectinate;  interlamellar  hairs  situated 
almost  approximate  to  the  posterior  margin  of  dorso- vertex,  of 
moderate  length;  anterior  lateral  bristles  stout,  curved,  and 
pectinate.  Pseudostigmatic  organ  long,  clavate,  pectinate  and 
slightly  recurved. 

Abdomen  two-thirds  as  broad  as  long;  pteromorphae  very 
large,  about  as  long  as  abdomen,  rounded  in  front  and  extending 
almost  to  the  tip  of  cephalothorax.  Genital  covers  three-fourths  as 
long  as  anal  covers  and  situated  almost  twice  their  length  in  front 
of  the  latter.  Anal  covers  subrectangular  and  situated  almost 
approximate  to  the  posterior  margin  of  ventral  plate.  Abdomen 
hairless. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  almost  as  long  as  the  abdomen;  tibia 
and  tarsus  subsequal;  genual  over  one-half  as  long  as  tibia;  fer- 
mur  over  twice  as  long  as  genual.  Tactile  hair  on  tibia  I  twice  as 
long  as  the  segment  itself.  Each  leg  bears  several  stout,  curved, 
l)ectinate  hairs.  Femora  of  legs  III  and  IV  somewhat  enlarged 
and  each  bearing  on  its  posterior  margin  about  the  middle  of 
the  segment  a  stout,  curved,  pectinate  bristle  almost  as  long  as 
the  segment  on  which  it  is  situated.    Unguis  tridactyle. 

Length,  0.51  mm.;  breadth,  0.31  mm. 

Under  bark.  Collected  by  the  writer  at  Urbana,  Illinois. 
Several  specimens. 
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Oribatd  liicdsi  Nic. 
(riate  VI,  Fio.  :](!.) 

1855.  Orihata  lucasi  Nicolet.  Arch.  Mus.  Paris.,  t.  7,  p.  432,  pi.  4,  fig.  2. 

1884.  Oribata  lucasi  Michael.     Brit.  Orib.,  vol.  1,  p.  2(iJ.  pi.   11,  figs.  1-5. 

1898.  Oribata  lucasi  Michael.     Das  Tier.,  lief.  3.  p.  22 

igoi.  Oribata  lucasi  Tragardh.  Arach.  Agypt.  Slid.,  p.  122. 

1904.  Oribata  lucasii  Tragardh.   Mon.   Arkt.  Acar.,  ]>.   19. 

Very  dark  broAvn;  anterior  part  of  alMl:)iii('n  bhr.k;  inj('_i;u- 
Dieut  thick,  surface  smootli. 

Cephalotliorax  pyramidal  in  fonn ;  lamellae  ab  tut  two-tliirds 
as  loni;'  as  cephalotliorax  and  alxnit  one-fonrtli  as  l»road  as  lonii;, 
trnncate  in  front.  Two  pairs  of  rostral  Iiairs  jircscnt,  both  ])airs 
being  dentate;  anterior  pair  shortest  and  directed  forwards  but 
cnrved  slightly  towards  the  median  i)lan(S  hind  pair  straight  and 
directed  almost  forwards.  Interlamellar  haii's  as  long  as  the 
l)osterior  rostral  hairs,  dentate  and  cnrving  away  from  the  me- 
dian plane.  Pseudostigmatic  organ  clavate  and  as  long  as  the 
femur. 

Abdomen  oblong;  pteromorphae  not  extending  beyond  the 
.junction  of  the  abdomen  with  the  cephalotliorax,  truncate.  Abdo- 
men with  a  few  small  hairs;  anal  covers  twice  as  long  as  broad. 
and  situated  near  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ventral  i)late  an<l 
twice  its  length  behind  the  genital  covers,  (xenital  covei's  ab;>ut 
three-fifths  as  long  as  the  anal  covers.  Ventral  plate  of  medium 
size. 

Legs  short  and  stout,  subequal  in  length  ;  first  pair  two-thirds 
as  long  as  the  body;  tarsus,  tibia  and  femur  all  of  about  the  same 
length;  femur  over  one-half  as  broad  as  long;  genual  very  small, 
being  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  fimiur;  tibia  liroad  and  trun- 
cate at  its  distal  end,  where  arises  a  long  bristle  twice  as  liuig  as 
the  segment  itself.  A  similar  bristle  also  occurs  on  each  til»ia  of 
the  second  pair. 

Length,  0.60  mm.;  breadth,  0.40  mm. 

Under  boards  and  in  rubbish.  Collected  by  myself,  l^rbana, 
111.     Three  s])ecimens. 
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Orihatii   icniini.    /><iiil:s. 
(Plate  YI,  Fig.  31.) 

iyo6.     Galiiiiuia  tc.vaiia   Banks.     Proc.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci.   Phila.,   Nov.    lyoO,  \). 
494,  pl.  17,  fig-  24. 

Dark  reddish  browu;  integniiieut  tliick,  resistant,  dorsiini  of 
abdoiiieii  finely  punctate,  venter  rugose. 

Ceplialothorax  as  broad  as  long;  central  lamellae  absent; 
lateral  lamellae  jn-esent,  but  indistinct.  There  are  no  lamellar  or 
intetlamellar  hairs.  Anterior  lateral  pair  of  bristles  stout,  curved, 
and  pectinate.  There  is  a  posterior  lateral  ]>air  of  bristles,  very 
similar  to  the  anterior  lateral  pair,  tlicmgh  not  so  stout,  but  longer. 
Pseudostigmatic  organ  with  long  recurved  i)eduncl(^  and  clavjitc 
head. 

Abdomen  globose;  jiteromorphae  largv,  almost  as  long  as 
abdomen,  rounded  in  front,  and  extending  forwards  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the  ceplialothorax.  Genital  covers  two-thirds  as 
long  as  anal  covers  and  situated  about  one  and  one-half  times 
their  length  in  front  of  tlie  latter.  Anal  covers  much  l)ri>a<h'r 
posteriorly  than  anteriorly  and  situated  one-tliird  their  length 
from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  abdomen.    Abdomen  hairless. 

Legs  small,  with  a  few  hairs.     Unguis  tridactyle. 

Length,  0.5(5  mm.;  breadth,  0.37  mm. 

Under  old  ])ieces  of  lumber.  Tollected  by  the  writer  at  Ar- 
eola, Illinois.     Several  specimens. 

Gen.  Orihdfclhi  Banks. 

1895.     Oribatella  Banks.     Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  vol.  22,  1895,  p.  8. 

Integument  smooth  ;  pteromori)hae  attached  to  abdomen  only  ; 
claws  tridactyle;  lamellae  large,  attached  to  cei)halothorax  by 
their  posterior  margins  only. 

Oribatella  flentaticaspis  n.  sp. 
(Plate  VI,  Figs.  32,  33,  34.) 

Light  brown;  surface  of  integument  smooth. 
Cephalotliorax  almost  as  broad  as  huig;  lamellae  very  large, 
almost   com])]etely   hiding   the   (•ei>halothorax,   very   deeply    bifid 
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jn  frout;  outer  cusps  almost  twice  as  long  as  iuner  cusps,  each  of 
the  former  possessing  two  teeth  on  their  outer  margins.  Lamellae 
contiguous  at  tlieir  bases.  Lateral  lamellae  present,  almost  as 
long  as  the  cephalothorax,  curved  towards  the  median  plane  and 
extending  to  tip  of  rostrum.  Two  pairs  of  tectopedia  present;  an- 
terior pair  large,  thick,  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  lateral 
lamellae;  posterior  pair  small,  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  an- 
terior. Lamellar  hairs  arise  from  the  lamellae  a  little  behind 
the  base  of  the  deep  anterior  notch  of  the  same;  stout,  about  as 
long  as  lamellae,  strongly  pectinate  and  directed  forwards;  inter- 
lamellar  hairs  dissimilar  to  lamellar  hairs;  situated  near  the 
posterior  nmrgiu  of  cephalothorax,  about  as  long  as  the  lamellae, 
curved  and  very  slightly'  pectinate;  anterior  lateral  hairs  stout, 
curved  and  Avitli  very  long,  lateral  barbs.  Pseudostigma  funnel- 
sliaped  and  projecting  about  one-half  its  length  above  the  surface 
of  the  cephalothorax;  pseudostigmatic  organ  clavate,  very  large 
and  rather  short,  directed  forwards  and  towards  the  median 
plane.     Palpi   prominent. 

Abdomen  as  broad  as  long  with  a  light  spot  at  its  base.  Ptero- 
morphae  lying  close  to  sides  of  abdomen,  truncate  in  front  and 
not  extending  Ixn^ond  the  anterior  margin  of  abdomen;  anterior 
free  edge  convex  above  and  concave  below.  (Jenital  covers  rec- 
tangular, almost  as  broad  as  long,  situated  about  one  and  one- 
half  times  their  length  in  front  of  the  anal  covers.  Anal  covers 
triangular,  sliglitly  longer  than  genital  covers  and  situated  about 
one-half  their  length  from  the  posterior  margin  of  ventral  plate. 
The  dorsum  of  the  abdomen  bears  about  eight  pairs  of  short,  stout, 
curved  bristles. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  about  as  long  as  abdomen;  tarsus  slight- 
ly longer  than  tibia;  genual  about  one-luilf  as  long  as  tibia;  femur, 
genual,  tarsus  and  tibia  each  bearing  a  large,  stout,  curved,  pecti- 
nate spine.    ITnguis  tridactyle. 

Length,  0.55  mm, ;  breadth,  0.38  mm  . 

Under  bark.  Collected  by  author  at  LTrbana,  111.  Three 
specimens. 
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OrihatcUa  minuta  Banks. 
(Plate  VI,  Figs.  35,  36.) 

1896.     O.  iniiiHta  Banks.  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  vol.  23,  p.  76. 

Light  chestnut  brown;  integument  of  body  almost  smooth; 
pteromorphae  reticulate. 

Cephalothorax  almost  as  broad  as  long,  and  mostly  hidden 
by  the  large  lamellae,  which  extend  to  about  the  tip  of  the  ros- 
trum. Lamellae  very  broad,  each  ending  anteriorly  in  two  long, 
narrow  cusps,  one  arising  from  the  inner  aspect  and  the  other 
from  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  lamellae.  The  two  cups  are  sub- 
equal  and  project  slightly  beyond  the  tip  of  the  rostrum;  lateral 
nmrgin  of  lamellae  almost  straight;  inner  margin  markedly  con- 
vex. A  pair  of  short,  broad  tectopedia  is  present.  Lamellar 
hairs  very  stout,  pectinate,  situated  between  the  two  cusps  of  the 
lamellae  but  nearer  the  inner  cusps,  extending  about  one-fourth 
their  length  beyond  the  tips  of  the  lamellar  cusps;  interlamellar 
hairs  similar  to  lamellar  hairs,  but  longer  and  not  so  stout; 
anterior  lateral  hairs  very  stout,  and  markedly  pectinate  on  tlie 
lateral  edge  onl}^  Pseudostigmatic  organ  almost  as  long  as  the 
lamellae,  directed  forwards,  with  a  very  large  clavate  head. 

Abdomen  subglobose;  ptermorphae  truncate,  not  extending 
beyond  the  anterior  margin  of  abdomen;  anterior  free  edge  slight 
ly  concave.  Abdomen  with  a  whorl  of  eight,  short,  curved  bris- 
tles around  the  margin.  Genital  covers  eacli  about  three-fifths 
as  broad  as  long  and  situated  approximate  to  the  anterior  margin 
of  ventral  plate;  anal  covers  somewliat  larger  than  genital  cov- 
ers and  situated  a  little  more  than  their  length  from  the  latter, 
and  about  one-half  their  length  from  the  posterior  margin  of 
ventral  plate. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  about  as  long  as  abdomen;  tarsus  and 
tibia  subequal;  genual  about  one-half  as  long  as  the  tibia.  Tlie 
genual  and  tibia  of  legs  I  and  II  each  bear  a  large,  stout,  slightly 
curved  bristle  on  the  outer  margin.  Ungues  tridactyle;  dactyles 
unequal. 

Length,  0.34  mm. ;  breadth,  0.26  mm. 

In  moss  and  under  bark  of  soft  maple.     Collected  by  the 
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writer  a(  ArcoJji,   Illinois,  also  by  J.  D.  llood  al    W'liiie  lleatli, 
Illinois.     Several  specimens. 

Fam.  XOTHKIDAE. 

Ceplialotliorax  with  a  specialized  seta  ai-isinjn  from  a  jxirc  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  abdomen;  abdomen  without  cliitinons 
wiuj^-like  expansions;  adults  usually  with  hard,  cliilinous  in- 
tegument ;  body  often  rugose  or  sculptured. 

Key  to  American  Genera. 

1 .  Integument  rugose  or  sculptured 2. 

Int'^'gument  smooth    r>. 

2.  Ceplialotliorax  with  lamellae 8. 

Ceplialotliorax  without  lamellae 8. 

3.  Ceplialotliorax  and  abdomen  fused  dorsally .  .  .Sci'ToyERTEx. 
Cephalothorax  plainl}^  demarcated  from  al)domen 4. 

I.      Femora  without  thin  peduncles;  unguis  tridactyle 

( 'El'IIEI'S. 

Femora  with  thin  peduncles;  ungues  monodactyle o. 

5.     Lamellae  large,  blade-like Teceocranus. 

Lamellae  solid  ridges   (  'arabodes 

(L      Legs  thin,  moniliform,  much  longer  than  the  body 

I)A:MAErs. 

Legs  short  and  stout ;  not  moniliform 7. 

7.  Last  three  pairs  of  legs  inserted  under  the  body 

LlACARUS. 

Last  three  pairs  of  legs  inserted  at  the  edge  of  the  body.  .  .  . 

NOTASPJS. 

8.  Abdomen  with    a    transverse    suture;    adults    with    a    soft 

skin    Hypochthonii'S. 

Abdomen  without  transverse  suture 0. 

1».      Dorsum  of  abdomen  convex 10. 

Dorsum  of  abdomen  flat,  concave,  or  uneven 13. 

10.   Dorsum  of  abdomen  carrying  cast  nymphal  skins  which  sIioav 

concentric  rings;  ungues  tridactyle Neoliodes. 

Dorsum   of  abdomen   not   carrying  nymphal   skins  shoAviug 
concentric  rings 1 L 
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11.  Genital  aud  anal  covers  separate  and  inserted  in  a  large  ven- 

tral plate    Hermannia. 

Genital  and  anal  covers  only  separated  b}^  common  rim;  no 
ventral  plate 12. 

12.  Body  cylindrical;  ungues  monodactyle Lohmannia. 

Body  oval;  ungues  tridactyle Tumidalvus. 

13.  Tectopedia  present  for  legs  II Cymbaeremaeus. 

No  tectopedia  for  legs  II Nothruh. 

Gen.  NoTASPis  Herm. 

1804.    Notaspis  Hermann.     Mem.  Apt.,  p.  87. 

Ceplialotliorax  with  lamellae  and  plainly  demarcated  from 
the  abdomen;  body  smooth;  last  three  pairs  of  legs  inserted  at  tlie 
edges  of  the  body. 

Notaspis  aequalis  ]Mich, 
(Plate  VII,  Figs.  37,  38.) 

1890.     Notaspis  iieqnalis  Michael.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond..  p.  419,  pi.  ^J,  fig.  5. 
1898.     A^otaspis  aequalis  Michael.  Das  Tier.,  lief.  3,  p.  46. 

Uniform  l)rown;  integument  smooth  and  moderately  tougli. 

Cephalothorax  broad  and  rather  pointed  in  front.  Lamellae 
narrow  and  continuous  with  the  translamellae ;  lamellar  hairs 
straight,  as  long  as  the  femur  of  leg  I,  and  slightly  inclined  to- 
wards the  median  plane ;  hairs  dentate ;  rostral  hairs  long,  dentate 
and  converging  towards  the  median  plane.  Pseudostigmatie  or- 
gan short,  thick,  clavate. 

Abdomen  globose;  progaster  with  a  boss  on  each  side,  which 
bears  a  large  curved  bristle,  pointed  backward.  Abdomen  witli 
a  very  few  short  hairs.  Ventral  plate  large;  anal  covers  almost 
npproximate  to  the  margin  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  one-lialf 
as  long  again  as  the  genital  covers,  which  are  situated  twice  the 
lengtli  of  the  anal  covers  in  front  of  the  latter. 

Posterior  pair  of  legs  longest,  being  about  as  long  as  the  abdo- 
men. Anterior  pair  three-fourths  as  long  as  the  posterior  pair. 
Femur  and  tarsus  of  the  first  pair  subequal  in  length;  femur  two- 
thirds  as  broad  as  long;  genual  one-third  as  long  as  the  femur; 
tibia  as  long  as  tlie  tarsus  and  three  times  as  broad  at  tlic  (1isl;tl 
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end  as  at  the  proximal  end.  There  is  a  long  bristle  on  the  tibia  of 
leg  I,  as  long  as  the  segment  itself.  A  similar  l)nt  somewliat  sltort- 
er  bristle  is  present  on  the  anterior  edge  of  tlie  femur  of  leg  III 
and  the  tibia  of  leg  IV. 

Length,  0.40  mm. ;  breadth  0.26  mm. 

Under  boards  and  in  rubbisli.  Collected  by  myself,  Urbana. 
Illinois.     Several  specimens. 

Notaspis  ohloiKja  (C.  L.  Koch). 
(Plate  VII,  Fig.  39.) 

1835.  Eremaeus  oblongus  C.  L.  Koch.  Crust.  Mjt.  Aracli.,  fasc.  3,  t.  24. 

1855.  Eremaeus  oblongus  Nicholet.  Arch.  Mus.  Par.,  vol.  7,  p.  451,  t.  10,  fig.  i. 

1882.  Eremaeus  oblongus  Haller.     Jahresch.     Ver.  Wiirttemb.,  vol.  38,  p.  306. 

1884.  Eremaeus  oblongus  Berlese.     A.  M.  S.,  fasc.  15,  nr.  10. 

1888.  Notaspis  oblongus  Michael.  Brit.  Orib.,  vol.  2,  p.  375,  t.  30,  figs.  6-1 1. 

1898.  Notaspis  oblonga  Mich.  Das  Tier.  Lief.  3,  p.  48. 

Light  brown;  integument  smooth, 

Cephalothorax  large,  one-half  as  long  as  the  abdomen ;  no 
lamellae,  only  a  very  low  chitinous  ridge.  Dorso-vertex  bearing 
a  single  pair  of  small,  inconspicuous  bristles  situated  almost 
approximate  to  the  pseudostigmata  at  the  anterior,  median  aspect 
of  the  same,  Pseudostigmata  cylindrical,  erect  and  short; 
pseudostigmatic  organ  long,  claA^ate. 

Abdomen  oblong.  Anal  covers  large,  over  twice  as  long  as 
broad  and  situated  ax)proximate  to  the  posterior  margin  of  ventral 
plate ;  genital  covers  one-lmlf  as  long  as  the  anal  covers  and  situ- 
ated about  their  length  in  front  of  tlie  latter. 

Legs  of  medium  size.  Coxae  and  femur  subeciual.  Tibia 
about  two  and  one-half  times  as  long  as  tarsus.  Legs  clothed  with 
many  fine  hairs. 

Length,  0.61  mm. ;  breadth,  0.37  mm. 

In  moss.  Collected  by  the  author  at  Homer,  Illinois.  One 
specimen, 

ISlota^pls  lucorum   (Koch). 
(Plate  VII,  Fig.  40.) 

1841.    Zetes  lucorum  Koch.     Crust.  Myr.  Arach.,  fasc.  31,  fig.  18. 
1887.     Notaspis  lucorum  Michael.  Brit.  Orib.,  vol.  2,  p.  371,  pi.  30,  figs.  1-5. 
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1892.     Oppia  hiconim  Berlese.     Myr.  Scor.  Ital.,  fasc  yj,  nr.  4. 

1898.     Notaspis  bisignata  Coggi.    Descriz.  di  spec,  nuove  di  Oribitidi  ital.,  p.  68. 

1900.     Oppia  lucorum  Berlese.      Gli,  Acari.  Agrari,  p.  100. 

Dark  brown  tinged  with  pea  green;  integument  of  abdomen 
tubereulate,  otherwise  smootli. 

Cephalothorax  almost  as  broad  as  long;  lamellae  very  narrow 
blades  on  edge,  of  equal  width  throughout  their  length,  Avithout 
cusps  and  about  one-half  as  long  as  the  cephalothorax;  no  trans- 
lamella.  A  small  pair  of  tectopedia  present.  Lamellar  hairs 
long,  straight,  simple,  al)()ut  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  cephalo- 
thorax; interlamellar  hairs  similar  to  lamellar  hairs,  but  about 
lialf  as  long  again  and  situated  near  the  base  of  the  middle  part 
of  the  lamellae;  anterior  lateral  liairs  two-thirds  as  long  as 
lamellar  liairs,  slightly  curved  and  slightly  pectinate.  Pseudo- 
stigma  short,  cylindrical,  projecting  over  one-half  their  length, 
approximate  to  the  posterior  margin  of  dorso-vertex ;  pseudo- 
stigmatic  organ  short,  clavate,  about  three-fifths  as  long  as  lamel- 
lae.    Palpi  prominent. 

Abd(mien  two-thirds  as  broad  as  long,  the  shoulders  bearing 
a  pair  of  short,  stout  bristles,  about  half  as  long  again  as  the 
pseudostigmatic  organ;  abdomen  bearing  about  a  dozen  pairs  of 
jirominent,  long,  simple,  curved  bristles.  Genital  covers  each 
about  twice  as  long  as  broad  and  situated  over  twice  tlieir  length 
in  front  of  the  larger  anal  covers  Anal  covers  similar  to  genital 
covers,  but  larger,  situated  one-third  their  length  from  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  ventral  plate.     Ventral  plate  shield-shaped. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  as  long  as  abdomen;  tarsus  and  tibia 
subequal;  genual  almost  one-half  as  long  as  tibia;  femur  about 
four  times  as  long  as  genual,  femur  I  largest,  all  the  femora  en- 
larged. Each  of  the  legs  bears  several  short,  stout,  curved,  pec- 
tinate bristles.     Unguis  tridactyle;  dactyles  almost  equal. 

Length,  0.68  mm.;  breadth,  0.43  mm. 

Under  bark.     Collected  by  J.  D.  Hood  at  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Three  specimens. 

Notaspis  cnruiseta  n.  sp. 
(PlateVII,  Figs.  41,  42.) 

Dark  reddish  brown;  integument  thick  and  hard. 
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Cephalotliorax  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  body,  LanieUae 
small,  each  a  mere  ridge  about  as  long  as  the  cephalothorax ; 
lamellar  hairs  longer  than  tlie  cephalothorax,  straight  and  pecti- 
nate; pseudostigmata  low,  cylindrical;  i^seudostigmatic  organ 
short,  with  a  spherical  head;  interlamellar  hairs  subequal  to 
lamellar  hairs;  rostral  hairs  almost  equal  to  lamellar  hairs,  but 
slightly  curved. 

Abdomen  circular  in  outline  from  above;  dorsum  with  three 
light  spots  on  each  side;  anal  covers  almost  twice  as  long  as  the 
genital  covers ;  genital  covers  situated  about  twice  their  length  in 
front  of  the  anal  covers;  dorsum  of  abdomen  with  four  rows  of 
prominent,  curved,  pectinate  bristles,  there  being  about  six  bris- 
tles in  each  of  the  outer  rows  and  four  in  each  of  the  inner  rows. 
There  is  a  long,  straight  bristle  on  the  "shoulder"  of  the  abdomen. 

Legs  subequal ;  posterior  pair  not  extending  beyond  the  mar- 
gin of  the  abdomen. 

Length,  0.80  mm. ;  breadth,  0.52  mm. 

Under  bark.  Collected  by  myself.  Areola  and  Homer,  111. 
Several  specimens. 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  Xotasjtis  lucorum  (Koch) 
but  has  the  pseudostigmatic  organ  capitate  instead  of  claA'ate  as 
in  'N.  lucormum  also  the  interlamellar  hair  is  situated  farther 
backwards. 

Notaspis  sculptiUs  Warb.  and  Pearce. 
(Plate  VII,  Figs.  43,  44.) 

1905.     A'',  sciilpilis  Warburton  and  Pearce.     Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  vol.  2,  p. 
567,  pi.  20,  fig.  2. 

This  mite,  as  suggested  by  the  original  describers  of  the 
species,  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  design  of  the 
chitinous  ridges  on  the  cephalothorax  and  the  dorsum  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

Light  brown ;  integument  somewhat  granular,  but  thin,  brit- 
tle, and  smooth. 

Cephalothorax  three-fifths  as  long  as  abdomen  and  two- 
thirds  as  broad  as  long.  The  cephalothorax  has  several  chitinous 
ridges  which  make  the  following  design:  from  each  pseudostigma 
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a  ridge  runs  forwards  and  inwards  for  a  distance  equal  to  about 
one-half  the  length  of  the  pseudostiginatic  organ,  thence  they  ex- 
tend directly  forwards  for  a  somewhat  shorter  distance.  There 
is  a  transverse  ridge  joining  these  two  ridges  at  their  angles. 
Between  the  pseudostigmata  there  is  a  U-shaped  ridge,  the  base 
of  the  U  lying  against  the  posterior  margin  of  the  dorsovertex 
and  each  of  the  legs  extending  forwards  to  the  angle  of  the  lateral 
I'idges.  On  the  dorsum  of  the  abdomen  there  is  a  similar  but 
much  broader  U-shaped  ridge,  but  in  this  case  the  base  of  tlie 
ridge  lies  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  dorsum  while  the  legs 
extend  backwards.  Pseudostigmata  circular,  low;  pseudostig- 
matic  organs  long,  recurved,  within  peduncle  and  clavate,  pecti- 
nate head.  I  find  that  the  pseudostigmatic  organs  are  not  quite 
so  stout  as  in  Warburton's  and  Pearce's  figure,  but  agree  well 
with  their  description.     Palpi  prominent. 

Abdomen  oval,  two-thirds  as  broad  as  long.  Genital  covers 
almost  rectanglar  in  shape,  situated  approximate  to  the  anterior 
iiiargin  of  ventral  plate;  anals  covers  similar  in  shape  to  genital 
covers  but  much  longer,  situated  their  length  from  the  genital  co- 
vers. 

The  legs  are  rather  short;  subequal  in  length  except  the  pos- 
terior pair,  which  is  slightly  the  longest.  Segments  of  the  legs 
swollen  or  moiliform;  which  fact,  together  with  the  fact  that  tliis 
species  has  no  true  lamellae  would  put  it  in  the  genus  Da  mac  us 
as  well  as  Notaspis.  Tarsus  of  leg  1  somewhat  longer  than  the 
tibia;  genual  fully  one-half  as  long  as  tibia;  femur  as  long  as 
tarsus  and  tibia  taken  together.     Ungues  monodactyle. 

Length,0.30  mm. ;  breadth,  0.17  mm. 

Under  an  old  log.  Collected  by  tlie  writer  at  Urbana,  Illinois. 
Two  specimens. 

Gen.  Damaeus  C.  L.  Koch. 

1835.     Damaeus  C.  L.  Koch.     Crust.  Myr.  Arach.,  fasc.  3. 

Legs  long,  segments  moniliform;  cephalothorax  without 
lamellae.  Adults  often  carrying  the  cast  nymphal  skins.  Cephalo- 
tliorax  and  abdomen  clearly  separated. 
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Damaeus  nitens  C.  L,  Koch. 
(Text  Fig.  No.  1.) 

1835.     Oppia  nitens  C.  L.  Koch.  Crust.  Myr.  Arach.,  fasc.  3,  t.  10. 

1888.    Damaeus   nitens   Michael.      British    Oribatidae,    vol.    2,    p.    409,    pi.    34, 

figs.  1-8. 
1895.     Belba  minuta  Banks.    Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  vol.  22,  p.  12. 
1898.     Damaeus  nitens  Michael.     Das  Tier.,  lief  3,  Oribatidae,  p.  57. 
1909.     Damaeus  nitens  Ewing.    Bull.  111.  State  Lab.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  7,  p.  372. 

Yellowish  brown  sometimes  almost  chestnut  brown. 

Cephalothorax  almost  as  broad  as  long;  palpi  sometimes  vis- 
ible from  above;  pseudostigmatic  organ  with  a  long  slender  pedi- 
cel and  slightly  lanceolate  head. 

Abdomen  oval,  almost  as  broad  as  long;  two  rows  of  liairs  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  abdomen,  also  two  inner  hairs. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  as  long  as  the  body;  tarsus  and  tibia 
of  almost  the  same  length.  There  is  a  long  tactile  hair  situated 
on  the  distal,  inner  aspect  of  the  tibia.  Genual  of  leg  I  very 
small,  less  than  one-fourth  as  long  as  the  tibia.  All  the  legs  are 
subequal  in  length,  segments  but  slightly  swollen.  Claws  of  the 
tarsi  rather  stout  and  sharp.  The  last  pair  of  legs  extend  one-half 
their  length  bej^ond  the  posterior  margin  of  the  abdomen.  All 
the  legs  are  moderately  Avell  clothed  with  slightly  curved  hairs. 
The  coxae  of  the  third  legs  are  very  much  swollen,  being  sub- 
globose  and  each  bearing  a  short,  stout  spine  on  its  antero-lateral 
margin. 

Length,  0.50  mm. ;  breadth,  0.32  mm. 

In  moss  and  under  old  logs.  Tliis  species  has  been  found  in 
several  localities  in  this  country.  I  have  it  from  Urbana  and 
Areola,  111. 

Gen.  NOTHRUS  C.  L.  Koch. 

1835.     Nothrus  C.  L.  Koch.     Crust.  Myr.  Arach.,  fasc.  2. 

Cephalothorax  without  lamellae;  legs  short  and  stout;  abdo- 
laen  without  transverse  suture;  dorsum  of  abdomen  flat  or  con- 
cave; no  tectopedia  for  legs  II. 
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Nothrus  hiverriicatus  C.  L.  Kocli. 
(Plate  VII,  Fig.  45.) 

1840.  A^  biverrucatus  C.  L.  Koch.    Crust.  Myr.  Arach.,  fasc.  29,  t.  15. 

I.S88.  N.  biverrucatus  Michael.  Brit.  Orib.,  vol.  2,  p.  510,  pi.  47A,  figs.  6-10. 

1895.  A^  rugulosus  Banks.     Trans.  Amer.  Entom.  Soc,  vol.  22,  p.   15. 

1898.  A",  biverrucatus  Michael.    Das  Tier.,  lief  3,  p.  71. 

Dark  yellowish  brown ;  integument  granulate. 
Ceplialothorax  broader  than  long.  Two  small  tubercles  pro- 
ject from  the  apex  of  the  rostrum,  each  bearing  a  stout,  curved, 
pectinate  bristle,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  tubercle  from  which 
it  extends,  and  inclined  very  much  towards  the  median  plane. 
Pseudostigmata  cylindirical.  Their  height  is  about  equal  to  their 
diameter;  pseudostigmatic  organ  short,  capitate  and  slightly  pec- 
tinate. 

Abdomen  almost  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  upper  surface 
slightly  concave.  The  abdomen  has  about  sixteen  small,  curved, 
pectinate  bristles  situated  close  to  the  margin;  posterior  bristles 
larger  than  the  anterior  bristles.  From  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  abdomen  near  the  median  line  project  two  large  cylindrical 
tubercles  from  each  of  which  extends  a  small,  curved,  pectinate 
l>ristle.  Genital  covers  almost  rectagular  in  shape,  but  broader 
anteriorly  than  posteriorly ;  anal  covers  much  narrower  than  gen- 
ital covers,  but  somewhat  longer;  and  triangular  in  shape. 

Leg  I  almost  as  long  as  the  body ;  tarsus  about  twice  as  long  as 
tibia;  tibia  three-fifths  as  broad  as  long.     Legs  clothed  with  stout, 
short,  curved  bristles.     Unguis  tridactyle;  dactyle  equal. 
Length,  1.00  mm. ;  breadth,  0.54  mm. 

In  moss.  Collected  by  C.  R.  Crosby  at  Columbia,  Missouri, 
and  by  the  writer  at  Areola,  Illinois. 

I  have  compared  this  species  with  named  specimens  received 
from  Mr.  Michael  and  find  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  European 
form.  I  also  sent  Mr.  Banks  a  specimen  and  he  writes  that  it  is 
the  same  as  his  N.  rugulosus  which  he  claims  is  different  from  the 
European  N.  biverrucatus  Koch,  for  both  Mr.  Michael  and  Mr. 
Berlese  represent  N.  hiverrucatus  without  clavate  hairs  on  the 
legs.     Both  of  the  specimens  sent  me  by  Mr.  Michael  have  the  legs 
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eJotlied  with  clavate  hairs  so  that  I  presume  that  that  author's 
tigiire  is  wrong  iu  this  respect. 

Fam.  TYROGLYPHIDAE. 

Palpi  small,  of  three  segments;  without  tracheae;  females 

witliout  clavate  organ  between  legs  I  and   II;   genital  suckers 

sometimes  present,  skin  without  fine  parallel  lines;  clavate  hair 

often  present  on  tarsi  of  legs  I  and  II;  seldom  parasitic. 

But  Two  Genera  Described  in  this  Paper: 

Cephalothorax    with    two    long    bristles;    tarsi    with  stout 

spines Khizoglyphus, 

Cei)hal()thorax  with  four  long  bristles;  no  stout  spines  on 
tarsi   Tyroglypiius. 

Gen.  Khizoglyphus  Olaparede. 

1869.     Rhycoglyl>hii;s  Claparede.    Zeits.  wiss.  Zool.,  vol.  18,  p.  506. 

Integument  not  granulate;  claws  distinct;  mandibles  chel- 
ate; a  suture  present  between  cephalothorax  and  abdomen;  body 
not  elongate ;  leg  I  never  thickened ;  tarsi  with  stout  spines. 

Rhizoglyphus  prasinimaculosus  n.  sp. 
(Plate  VIII,  Fig.  46.) 

Almost  white ;  usually  with  two  large,  brownish  green  spots  at 
the  posterior  end  of  the  abdomen. 

Cephalothorax  pyramidal,  one-half  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 
Anterior  bristles  situated  almost  at  the  front  margin  of  the  ros- 
trum and  equal  in  length  to  the  tarsus  plus  the  tibia  of  leg  I ;  pos- 
terior bristles  situated  at  about  equal  distances  from  the  lateral 
and  posterior  margins  of  the  cephalothorax  and  half  as  long  again 
as  the  anterior  bristles. 

Abdomen  three-fifths  as  broad  as  long,  broadly  rounded  pos- 
teriorly. A  pair  of  shoulder  bristles  is  present,  subequal  in  length 
to  the  anterior  bristles  of  the  cephalothorax,  but  stouter  than 
these.  Around  the  posterior  margin  of  the  abdomen  are  situated 
three  pairs  of  small,  short  bristles  similar  to  the  shoulder  bristles. 

Sense  hair  of  tarsus  I  equal  to  the  claw  of  the  same  segment 
in  length,  curved  and  slightly  enlarged  distally.     On  the  ventro- 
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distal  aspect  of  the  tarsus  are  seven  small,  low,  stout  splues ;  very 
near  the  sense  hair  is  a  small  elavate  bristle  about  one-third  as 
long  as  the  sense  hair  itself.  Tarsus  of  leg  I,  one  and  one-half 
times  as  long  as  tibia;  tibia  slightly  smaller  than  the  antepenulti- 
mate segment.  Tactile  hair  of  leg  I  equal  in  lengtli  to  the  leg 
itself;  tactile  hair  of  leg  II  subequal  to  that  of  leg  I.  Tliird  pair 
of  legs  situated  their  length  from  the  second  pair;  liind  pair  of 
legs  situated  almost  twice  their  length  from  the  f>osterior  margin 
of  the  abdomen. 

Length,  0.42  mm. ;  breadth,  0.20  mm. 

From  cocoon  of  Sanninoidea  exitiosa  (peach  borer).  Col- 
lected b}'  E.  D.  Glasgow  at  Urbana,  111.     Several  specimens. 

Rhizoglyphus  phylloxerae  Riley. 
(Plate  YIII,  Fig.  47.) 

1874.     R.  phylloxerae  Riley.     Sixth  Missouri  Rept.,  1874,  p.  52. 
1906.     R.  phylloxerae  Banks.  Techn.  Bull.  No.   13,  Bur.  Entom.,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agri.,  1906,  p.  20. 

Pale  yellow ;  abdomen  with  two  dark  spots  on  each  side  near 
the  posterior  end. 

Cephalothorax  almost  as  broad  as  long;  mandibles  large, 
about  one-third  as  long  as  the  cephalothorax;  posterior  bristles 
long  and  straight,  slightly  longer  than  the  cephalothorax;  a 
small  iueouspicuous  pair  of  hairs  is  situated  between  the  posterior 
bristles;  anterior  pair  of  bristles  approximate  to  the  base  of  tlie 
mandibles  and  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  latter. 

Abdomen  about  two-thirds  as  broad  as  long,  being  broadest 
towards  the  posterior  end.  The  female  has  three  pairs  of  sub- 
equal  bristles  near  the  posterior  margin  of  the  abdomen,  about 
two-fifths  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  body.  A  similar  pair  of 
somewhat  longer  bristles  is  situated  on  the  postero-lateral  aspect 
of  the  abdomen.  In  the  male  there  is  an  extra  pair  of  bristles  near 
the  posterior  margin  of  abdomen  and  the  bristles  are  a  little 
longer  than  in  the  female. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  as  long  as  the  cephalothorax;  tarsus 
about  one  and  one-half  times  as  long  as  the  tibia;  sense  hair  situ- 
ated about  two-thirds  its  length  from  the  base  of  the  segment,  witli 
no  adjacent  stout  bristles;  a  stout  bristle  is  situated  at  the  tip  of 
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the  tarsus  just  outside  the  claw,  one-half  as  long  as  the  claw  it- 
self; tip  of  tarsus  also  bearing  two  long  subequal  liairs,  one  on  the 
outer  and  one  on  the  inner  aspect;  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
tarsus  near  the  middle  of  the  segment  is  situated  a  stout  bristle 
as  long  as  the  width  of  the  segment  from  which  it  extends ;  almost 
opposite  tins  bristle  near  the  ventral  surface  is  a  similar  but 
shorter  and  stouter  bristle. 

Length,  0.90  mm.;  width,  0.60  mm. 

Under  dead  leaves  and  under  boards.     Several  specimens. 

RMzoglyphus  rohustisplmis  n.  sp. 
(Plate  VIII,  Fig.  48.) 

Cephalothorax  broader  than  long;  sides  almost  straiglit;  pos- 
terior bristles  as  long  as  the  cephalothorax,  situated  tlie  width  of 
tibia  I  from  the  i^osterior  margin  of  the  ceplialothorax;  anterior 
bristles  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  posterior  bristles. 

Abdomen  broader  than  tlie  cephalotliorax,  broadest  at  the 
middle,  and  rounded  at  the  posterior  margin.  Abdomen  about 
two-thirds  as  broad  as  long,  bearing  a  pair  of  prominent  shoulder 
bristles  equal  to  about  one-half  the  width  of  the  abdomen.  A  pair 
of  marginal  bristles  occur  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  abdo- 
men from  the  posterior  end  of  the  same;  these  are  two-thirds  as 
long  as  the  shoulder  bristles.  At  tlie  posterior  end  of  the  abdo- 
men are  situated  four  pairs  of  long  subequal  bristles  almost  one- 
/lalf  as  long  as  the  abdomen  itself.  They  are  arranged  in  two 
transverse  rows  of  four  bristles  each,  the  lower  row  being  around 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  abdomen;  somewhat  anterior  to  these 
marginal  bristles  is  a  small  pair  of  bristles  about  one-half  as  long, 
situated  on  the  postero-lateral  margin. 

The  anterior  pair  of  legs  is  about  equal  to  the  cephalothorax 
m  length.  The  tarsus  is  one  and  one-half  times  as  long  as  the 
tibia  and  twice  as  long  as  broad.  Sense-hair  situated  one-half 
its  length  from  the  proximal  end  of  the  segment;  near  it  is  situat- 
ed a  very  stout  spine,  equal  to  the  sense-hair  in  length  and  one- 
half  as  broad  at  the  base,  as  the  spine  is  long.  Near  the  claw  on 
the  dorsal  side  is  a  ver^^  stout  spine  almost  as  long  as  the  claw 
itself;  near  this  stout  spine  is  a  very  long  hair  equal  to  the  tarsus 
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in  length.  A  similar,  but  inner,  hair  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
tarsus;  also  a  short  curved  bristle  one-half  as  long  as  the  tarsus. 
The  tarsus  of  leg  I  bears  also  two  stout  bristles  near  the  ventral 
margin. 

Length,  0.42  mm. ;  breadth,  0.24  mm. 

Under  the  bark  of  a  maple  log.  Collected  bv  J.  D.  Hood, 
Urbana,  Illinois.     Several  specimens. 

Gen.  Tyroglyphus  Latreille. 

1796.     Tyroglyphus  Latreille.     Precis  Caract.  Ins.,  p.  185. 

Integument  not  granulate;  mandiblps  chelate;  suture  present 
between  cephalothorax  and  abdomen;  male  with  sucking  disks 
around  anus ;  body  not  elongate ;  suckers  at  tips  of  tarsi :  no  stout 
spines  on  tarsi;  leg  I  of  male  not  enlarged. 

Tyroglyplius  Imtneri  Osborn. 
(Plate  VIII,  Fig.  49.) 

1893.     T.  lintneri  Osborn.     Science,  1893,  p.  360. 
1895.     T.  lintneri  Lintner.     Tenth  X.  Y.  Rept.,  1895,  p.  452. 
1906.     T.  liiiineri  Banks.  Tech.   Bull.  no.    13,   Bur.   Entom.  U.   S.   Dept.  Agri., 
1906.  p.  15. 

Cephalothorax  three-fourths  as  broad  as  long;  sides  concave. 
Posterior  bristles  situated  in  a  curved  row,  with  the  convexity  of 
the  curve  anterior;  bristles  subequal,  about  half  as  long  again  as 
the  cephalothorax.  Anterior  bristles  situated  at  the  apex  of 
cephalothorax  near  the  median  line,  about  one-half  as  long  as  the 
posterior  bristles  and  directed  but  slightly  away  from  the  median 
plane. 

Abdomen  slightly  over  one-half  as  broad  as  long  and  bearing 
long  hairs,  some  of  which  are  as  long  as  the  abdomen  itself.  There 
are  two  pairs  of  long  hairs  on  the  shoulders,  the  more  dorsal  of 
which  is  usually  the  longest;  a  small,  short  pair  of  hairs  occur  just 
inside  the  inner  shoulder  hairs;  two  hairs  are-  situated  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  abdomen  not  far  from  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  same  and  near  the  median  plane;  two  others  are  lateral  and 
posterior  to  these,  about  one-half  the  distance  from  the  anterior 
to  the  posterior  end  of  the  abdomen;  around  the  posterior  margin 
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of  the  abdomen  are  four  pairs  of  very  long,  straight  hairs;  a  simi- 
lar shorter  pair  just  dorsal  to  the  marginal  hairs;  and  a  pair  just 
ventral  to  the  same. 

Leg  I  about  as  long  as  the  abdomen ;  tarsus  half  as  long  agniu 
as  the  tibia,  but  only  about  one-half  as  broad ;  sense-hair  situated 
one-half  its  length  from  the  base  of  the  segment.  The  tibia  of 
each  leg  bears  at  its  distal  end  on  the  outer  side  a  long  hair,  which 
is  usually  about  twice  as  long  as  the  segment  itself.  There  is  a 
short,  curved,  serrate  bristle  near  the  base  of  the  third  segment 
of  legs  I  and  II. 

Length,  0.48  mm. ;  breadth,  0.18  mm. 

On  a  rotting  carnation  stem.  Collected  by  J.  J.  Davis,  at 
Urbana,  Illinois.  A  few  specimens.  This  species  has  been  re- 
corded from  several  places  in  the  United  States. 

Fam.  UROPODIDAE. 

With  a  distinct  spiracle  on  a  lateral  stigmal  plate  above  the 
third  or  fourth  coxae;  first  pair  of  legs  inserted  within  the  same 
opening  as  the  mouth  parts;  dorsum  of  body  extending  forwards 
and  hiding  the  mouth  parts  from  above. 

Key  to  American  Genera. 

1.  With  impressed  foveae  on  tlie  ventral  surface  of  body  for  the 

reception  of  the  legs 2. 

Ventral  surface  of  body  without  such  foveae 4. 

2 .  Dorsum  of  body  sculptured Glyphopsis. 

Dorsum  of  body  smooth 3. 

3 .  First  pair  of  legs  without  claws Cilliba, 

First  pair  of  legs  with  claws Uropoda. 

4  .     Without  ventral  plate Uroseius. 

With  a  ventral  plate Dinychus. 

Gen.  Glyphopsis  Michael. 

1894.     Glyphopsis  Michael.  Notes  on  Uropodinae.  Jour.  Roy.  Micro.  Soc,  1894, 
P-  295. 

Ventral  surface  of  body  provided  with  foveae  for  the  reception 
of  the  legs;  body  irregular  in  form;  dorsum  sculptiu^ed. 
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Glijphopsis  michueli  n.  sp. 
(Plate  VIII,  Fig.  50.) 

Keddisli  brown,  of  almost  uniform  color  tlirougiiout. 

The  dorsal  surface  is  rough  and  sculptured  and  has  several 
prominent  ridges  of  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  design.  Around 
the  entire  outer  margin  of  the  body,  excepting  a  very  short  space 
at  the  anterior  end,  there  is  a  prominent,  somewhat  irregularly- 
notched,  tuberculate  ridge;  just  inside  this  outer  ridge  is  a  simi- 
lar, less  prominent  ridge  which  is  not  tuberculate.  Kostrum  fully 
as  broad  as  long. 

From  above,  the  rostrum  appears  to  be  notched  in  front ;  tliis 
appearance  being  due  to  the  curving  down  of  the  pointed  anterior 
part.  Just  behind  the  rostrum  on  each  side  there  is  a  small  trian- 
gular expansion;  posterior  to  this  is  a  much  larger  oval  expan- 
sion. The  ridges  on  the  dorsum  are  as  follows :  at  the  base  of  the 
rostrum  near  the  median  line  begins  a  long,  internally  concave 
ridge  which  extends  backwards  about  one-half  the  length  of  the 
body.  Just  posterior  to  this  ridge  another  longitudinal  ridge 
begins  and  passes  backwards  and  inwards  to  about  one-fourth  the 
length  of  the  abdomen  from  the  posterior  end  of  the  same  where 
the  ridge  turns  at  about  right  angles  and  runs  to  the  lateral  mar- 
gin. Near  the  bend  of  this  ridge  a  small  ridge  passes  backwards 
for  some  distance;  inside  of  these  two  posterior  ridges  are  two 
similar  ones  situated  near  the  median  plane. 

The  ventral  surface  shows  deep  pits  for  the  reception  of  each 
of  the  last  three  pairs  of  legs,  the  two  posterior  pits  being  the 
largest.  The  genital  plate  of  female  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
coxae  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  to  between  the  coxae  of  legs  IV;  it 
has  an  oval  anterior  margin  and  a  straight  posterior  edge.  Geni- 
tal aperture  of  male  almost  circular,  situated  between  the  coxae 
of  the  third  pair  of  legs.  Mandibles  commonly  retractedj  but 
when  extended  they  can  be  easily  seen  from  above  as  well  as  from 
I'elow;  they  are  almost  as  long  as  the  first  pair  of  legs,  of  uni- 
form width,  and  end  in  powerful  chelae. 

Legs  all  of  about  the  same  size;  the  tarsus  of  leg  I  is  some- 
what broader  at  the  distal  end  than  are  the  other  tarsi.  It  is 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  penultimate  segment.     Each  of  the  tarsi 
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of  the  legs  ends  in  a  rather  long,  bidactyle  claw  and  a  small  car- 
uncle. 

Length,  1.00  mm.;  breadth,  0.64  mm. 

In  an  ant's  nest,  under  a  rotten  log.  Collected  by  H.  Glas- 
gow, Urbana,  111.     Several  specimens. 

This  species  is  related  to  Glyphopsis  hostocki  Michael  but  is 
not  that  species,  as  Mr.  Michael  has  kindly  compared  it  to  (t. 
hostocJci  and  states  that  it  is  distinct;  being  much  smaller,  hav- 
ing the  posterior  edge  of  the  genital  plate  of  female  opposite 
coxae  of  legs  IV,  instead  of  legs  III  as  in  G.  hostocki,  having  finer 
pitting  on  the  notogaster,  as  well  as  other  characters  of  difference. 

Gen.  Uropoda  Latreille. 

i8o6.     Uropoda  Latreille.  Gen.  Crust.  Ins.,  i,  p.  157. 

Impressed  foveae  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body  for  the 
reception  of  the  legs;  dorsum  evenly  convex,  not  sculptured;  leg 
I  with  claws. 

Uropoda  americana  Kiley. 
(Text  Fig.  No.  2.) 

1877.     Uropoda  americana  Riley.  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  25,  p.  2'J2)- 

Dark  yellowish  brown. 

Body  almost  disc-shaped  but  more  broadly  rounded  behind 
and  sojnewhat  pointed  in  front;  dorsally  clothed  witli  short, 
stralgU'. .  simple  hairs  placed  around  the  outer  part  of  the  body, 
few  bristles  near  the  central  ])art  of  the  dorsal  surface. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  almost  one-half  as  long  as  the  body. 
Tarsus  of  leg  I  equal  to  one-half  the  total  length  of  the  leg ;  tibia 
and  genual  subequal.  Tarsus  bears  at  its  distal  end  some  long 
prominent  hairs  almost  as  long  as  the  segment  itself;  tarsal  pedi- 
cel for  the  claws  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  segment  itself. 
Legs  II  shorter  than  the  first  pair,  tarsus  Avith  two  or  three  very 
sliort  spines  each;  legs  III  the  shortest  pair,  extending  about  one- 
half  their  length  beyond  the  lateral  margin  of  the  body.  Last 
pair  of  legs  equal  to  the  anterior  pair  of  length  and  extending  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  body.  The  tarsi  of  the  last  two  pairs 
of  legs  bear  a  few  very  short  spines. 

Length,  1.10  mm. ;  breadth,  0.95  mm. 

Collected  by  the  writer  at  Urbana,  111. 
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Fam.  DER:MANYSSIDAE. 

With  a  distinct  spiracle  on  a  lateral  stignial  plate  above  the 
third  or  fourth  coxae;  first  pair  of  lej>s  inserted  at  one  side  of 
mouth  opening;  no  projecting  of  dorsum  beyond  the  samerostome; 
ijuiudibles  titted  for  piercing;  parasitic  on  vertebrates. 

Gen.  Dermanyssus  Duges. 

1834.    Dermanyssus  Duges.     Ann.  Sci.  Nat.   (Zool.)    i,  1834,  p.  18. 

Anal  plate  present;  hind  pair  of  legs  reaching  but  little  be- 
yond the  tip  of  body;  peretrime  on  venter;  mandibles  in  the  male 
chelate,  in  female  styliform ;  parasitic  on  birds. 

Dermanyssus  gaUinac  Redi. 
(Plate  VIII,  Fig.  51.) 

1668.  D.  gaUinac  Redi.     Esper.  Int.  Insetti.,  1668,  pi.   11. 

1880.  D.  gallinae  Megnin.     Paras,  et  lese  Mai.  Paras.,  p.  115. 

1896.  D.  gallinae  Osborn.     Bull.  2>Z,  Iowa  Exp.  Sta.,  p.  595. 

1902.  D.  gallinae  Herrick.     Bull.  78,  Miss.  Agri.  Exp.  Sta. 

Dark  brownish  flesh  color  with  a  few  blotches  of  black. 

Beak  as  broad  as  long;  pointed.  Palpi  about  one-third  as 
long  as  the  anterior  legs  and  twice  as  long  as  the  beak;  basal 
segment  the  longest.  Mandibles  of  female  styliform,  twice  as 
long  as  the  palpus. 

Mandibles  of  male  with  basal  half  stout,  cylindrical;  distal 
half  flagelliform ;  tip  of  the  basal  half  with  stout  claw. 

Dorsal  surface  covered  with  fine  parallel  striatious  and 
sparsely  clothed  with  equal,  short,  simple  bristles.  Body  three 
fifths  as  broad  as  long,  broadly  rounded  posteriorly.  Sternal 
plate  of  male  one-third  as  broad  as  long,  truncate  posteriorly  and 
extending  one-third  its  length  bej^ond  the  hind  coxae.  Anal  plate 
of  male  broader  anteriorly  than  posteriorly ;  anal  opening  situ- 
ated about  its  length  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  anal  plate. 
Between  the  sternal  and  anal  plates  of  the  male  are  about  ten  fine 
siriations  parallel  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  sternal  and  an- 
terior margin  of  the  anal  plates.  Anal  plate  of  female  triangular, 
the  anus  being  situated  at  the  posterior  apex. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  as  long  as  the  body  and  equal  to  the  pos- 
terior pair;  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs  slightly  shorter  than  the 
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other  two  pairs.  Tarsus  of  leg  I  about  one  aud  one-half  times  as 
long  as  the  tibia.  I  find  tliat  the  tarsus  is  truncate  distally  and 
bears  at  tliis  end  several  subequal  bristles  (as  sliown  in  Megnin's 
figures)  and  is  not  tapering  as  in  tlie  figures  of  Osborn  and  Her- 
rick.  Tibia  of  leg  I  subequal  to  antepenultimate  segment.  The 
tarsi  of  tlie  last  tliree  pairs  of  legs  are  not  truncate.  There  are 
stout  claws  with  caruncle,  to  all  the  legs;  claws  situated  on  nar- 
row pedicels. 

Length,  0.90  mm.;  breadtli,  0.36  mm. 

This  species  is  popularly  known  as  a  "cliicken  louse."  I  have 
laken  specimens  of  "lice"  from  the  English  sparrow  which  ap- 
pear to  be  very  like  D.  galUnae. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

Plate  I. 

Fig.     I.     Bdella   illiiioiscusis  n.   sp.,   tip   of   tarsus   with   claws   and  caruncle, 

X550. 
Fig.     2.     Bdella  pereyrina   Banks,  right  palpus,    X    loo. 
Bdella  cardinalis  Banks,  mandible,  X  220. 
Bdella  cardinalis,  claws  and  caruncle  of  tarsus.   X   530. 
Bdella  cardinalis,  tip  of  palpus,    X   220. 
Bdella  cardinalis  adult,  dorsal  view.   X   55. 

Bdella  cardinalis,  right  palpus.  X  67. 
Fig.     8.     Bdella  cardinalis,  nymph,  right  palpus.  X  85. 
Bdella  lata,  n.  sp.,  X  85. 
Bdella  virgata  n.  sp.,  right  palpus,   X    195. 
Bdella  sub  nigra  n.  sp.,  right  pal-pus,   X   85. 

Bdella  anguinisetosa  n.  sp.,  X  85. 
Cyta  brevipalpi  n.  sp.,  right  palpus,  X  342. 
Cheyletus  seminivorus  Packard,   right  palpus.    X    342. 
Cheyletiella  auiericana  n.  sp.,  X  60. 
Fig.  16.     Notophallns  dorsalis  Banks,  right  anterior  leg.    X   85. 
Fig.  17.     Tetranychus  bimaculattis  Harvey,  tarsus  of  leg  I,   X   342. 
Plate  IV.  F     F 

Fig.  18.     Rhyncholophns  gracilipes  Banks,  anterior  leg,  X  85. 
Fig.  19.     Rhyncholophus  pilosus  Banks,  tarsus  and  tibia  of  leg  I,   X  97. 
Fig.  20.     Rhyncholophus  pilosus  Banks,  right  palpus  X    195. 
Fig.  21.     Rhyncholophus  parvus  Banks,  right  palpus,   X   195. 
Fig.  22.     Sniaris  longilinealis  Ewing,  X   25. 
Fig.  23.     Sniaris  longilinealis,  tarsus  and  tibia  of  leg  I,   X   60. 
Fig.  24.     Trombidiuni  scabrum.  Say,  right  palpus,  X  85. 
Fig.  25.     Trombidiuni  scabrum,  eye  and  eye-stalk.  X  85. 
Plate  V. 

Fig.  26.     Microtrombidium  magnum  n.  sp.,   X   15. 
Fig.  27.     Microtrombidium   magnitarsa  n.   sp.,    X    90. 
Fig.  28.     Microtrombidium  muscarum   (Riley),  leg  I.  X  97. 
Plate  VI. 

Fig.  29.     Oribata  dcpressa  Banks,  pseudostigma  and  pseudostigmatic  organ. 

X  342. 
Fig.  30.     Oribata   lucasi  Nic,   pseudostigma   and  pseudostigmatic   organ,    X 

342- 

Fig.  31.  Oribata   fexaiia  Banks,  pseudostigmatic  organ,    X    342. 

Fig.  32.  Oribatella  doitaticuspis,  n.  sp.,  X  97. 

Fig.  33.  Oribatella  dentaticuspis,  lamella  and  lamellar  hair,   X   550. 
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Fig.  34.     OrihatcUa   deiitaticuspis,  pseudostigma   and  pseudostigmatic   organ,. 

X  550. 

Fig.  35.     Oribatella  iniiiiita  Banks,  lamella  and  lamellar  hair,  X  550. 

Fig.  36.     Oribatella    ininuta,     pseudostigma      and      pseudostigmatic      organ, 

X  550. 

Plate  VII. 

Fig.  37.     Nofaspis  aequalis  n  sp.,  tarsus  and  tibia  of  leg  I,   X   550. 

Fig.  38.     Notaspis    aequalis,     pseudostigma      and      pseudostigmatic      organ, 

X  550. 
Fig.  39.     Notaspis  oblonga   (C.  L.  Koch),  pseudostigma  and  pseudostigmatic 

organ,  X  342. 

Fig.  40.     Notaspis  lucorum    (Koch),  pseudostigma   and  pseudostigmatic  or- 
gan,   X    550. 

Fig.  41.     Notaspis  cnrviseta  n.  sp..  pseudostigma  and  pseudostigmatic  organ. 

X  550. 

Fig.  42.     Notaspis  cnrviseta  n.   sp.,  lamella,  lamellar  hair  and  interlamellar 

hair,   X    550. 
Fig.  43.     Nofaspis  sculptilis  Warb.  and  Pearce.  anterior  leg,  X  342. 
Fig.  44.     Nofaspis   sculptilis,    pseudostigma    and    pseudostigmatic    organ,     X 

342. 

Fig.  45.  Nothrus  biverrucatus  Koch,   X  60. 
Plate  VIII. 

Fig.  46.  Rhicoglyplins   prasiiiiiiiaculosiis   n.    sp.,    middle    ventral    surface    of 

body,   X    195. 

Fig.  47.  Rhizoglyphus  phylloxerae  Riley,  anterior  leg,   X    195. 

Fig.  48.  Rhicoglyphus  robustispinus  n.  sp.,  anterior  leg,   X    195. 

Fig.  49.  Tyroglyphus  lintiie7-i  Osborn,  X  85. 

Fig.  50.  Glyplwpsis  niichaeli  n.  sp.,   X  85. 

Fig.  51.  Denuanyssus  galliiiae  Redi,  tarsus  and  tibia  of  leg  I,  X   195. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  arts  course  at  medieval  universities  was  named  after  tlie 
traditional  seven  liberal  arts  which  had  come  down  as  a  heritage 
from  Greek  and  Roman  times  and  had  been  taught  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  classified  into  two  groups, 
the  trivium:  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectic;  and  the  quadriv- 
ium:  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy  and  music, ^  A  common  be- 
lief is  that  these  subjects  were  taught  in  the  arts  course  of  uni- 
versities in  very  much  the  same  way  as  they  had  been  in  the  lesser 
medieval  schools.  Such  a  conception  is  dangerously  erroneous  be- 
cause it  helps  to  obscure  one  of  the  greatest  intellectual  and  educa- 
tional revolutions  in  history,  that  which  occurred  in  the  twelfth 
II nd  thirteenth  centuries  and  was  the  direct  cause  for  the  rise  of 
universities.  Its  chief  features  were  interest  in  logic  or  dialectic 
and  philosophy,  the  systematization  of  theology,  the  rise  of  canon 
law  and  Roman  civil  law  and  of  medicine.^ 

This  revolution  had  a  most  decided  effect  upon  the  seven 
liberal  arts.  Dialectic  or  logic  became  so  imjjortant  that  it 
tended  to  obscure  all  the  other  arts.  It  was  taught  almost  wholly 
(»n  the  l»asis  of  Latin  translations  of  the  books  of  Aristotle,  l^p 
to  about  the  end  of  the  twelftli  century  only  a  very  fcAv  of  his 
works  were  known ;  but  then  came  the  influx  of  the  "New  Aristo- 
tle"' from  the  East  and  through  Moorish  Spain,  and  soon  the 
western   world  possessed   in  translations  almost  all   liis  extant 

'The  following  are  the  best  special  treatises  on  the  seven  liberal  arts  : — Meier, 
Die  Sieben  Freien  Kiiusfc  iiii  Mittelalter ;  Parker,  "The  Seven  Liberal  Arts", 
English  Historical  Rei'icw.  V,  417-461;  Specht.  Geschichtc  des  Unterrichts7vesens 
ni  Dcutschland  von  den  cilfestcn  Zeifen  bis  znr  Mitte  des  dreicchntcn  Jahrliund- 
erts:  Appuhn,  Das  Trivium  rind  Quadriviuni  in  Theoric  und  Praxis.  Erster 
Theil — Das  Trivium;  Abelson,  The  Seven  Liberal  Arts.  A  Study  in  Mediaeval 
Culture. 

'At  the  universities  the  three  higher  faculties  came  to  be  theology,  law,  and 
medicine.  The  arts  course  was  decidedly  affected  by  this  classification  because  to 
a  considerable  degree  it  was  considered  as  merely  preparatory  work  for  the  higher 
faculties. 
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works,"^  His  books  so  fascinated  that  age  tliat  tliey  formed  the 
basis  of  almost  all  the  instruction  in  the  arts  course  at  the 
medieval  universities.  Into  a  discussion  of  this  major  jwrtion  of 
the  course  I  shall  not  enter.  Its  outward  features  have  been 
fairly  well  depicted  in  the  various  histories  of  universities,  and  a 
deeper  investigation  into  its  method,  aim  and  object  leads  into  the 
realm  of  scholastic  philosophy  which  is  entirely  beyond  my  scope.^ 
During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct revival  of  interest  in  science,  one  manifestation  of  which  was 
the  development  of  medicine.^  This  augured  well  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subjects  of  the  qiiadriviimi  and  for  a  time  they  were 
borne  along  with  the  tide  of  the  new  intellectual  movement.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  they  sadly  lagged  behind  and  there  was  very 
little  real  scientific  interest  until  the  fifteenth  century.*^  At  Paris 
and  other  French  universities  the  quadr'ivium  was  almost  entirely 
obscured  during  the  latter  thirteenth  and  tlie  fourteenth  cen- 
turies.'^    At  Oxford  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  seven  liberal 

■^On  the  introduction  of  the  "New  Aristotle"  see  especially,  Mandonnet;  Sigcr 
de  Brabant,  xvii-lxxiv;  and  Luquet,  Aristote  et  I'Universitc  de  Paris  pendant 
le  XIII e  siccle. 

^For  a  typical  but  practically  unknown  program  of  the  work  done  in  the  arts 
course  at  medieval  universities  see  Appendix  i. 

^See  below,  p.  25. 

"Music  occupies  a  somewhat  unique  position.  Owing  largely  to  its  utility  in 
the  church  service,  it  developed  steadily  during  our  period  but  mostly  outside  of  the 
arts  course  at  universities.  Felder,  Geschichte  der  WissenschaftUchcn  Studien  iin 
Fransiskanerorden,  424;  Abelson,  Tlie  Seven  Liberal  Arts,  128. 

'During  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  preachers  sometimes  warned 
the  students  of  Paris  against  devoting  themselves  too  much  to  geometry  and 
astronomy.  (Haskins,  in  Anier.  Hist.  Rev.,  X,  9  and  11.)  A  statute  of  1215  still 
mentions  the  qtiadrivium  at  the  University  of  Paris.  (Denifle  et  Chatelain,  Chartu- 
liiriuni,  I,  78.)     The  statutes  of   1255  say  nothing  more  about  it.      (Chartulariuni, 

I,  278.)  Some  time  lief  ore  1366  a  bachelor  about  to  be  licensed  was  obliged  to 
take  oath  that  he  had  heard  one  hundred  lectures  on  mathematics.  The  faculty 
interpreted  this  to  mean  that  he  had  read  one  whole  book  on  the  subject  such  as  the 
De  Sphaera  Mundi  of  John  of  Holywood  and  had  begun  another   (Chartulariuni, 

II,  678.).  The  statutes  of  1366  simply  require  "some  mathematical"  books  for 
the  license  (Cluirtularium,  III,  145).  In  the  year  1378  King  Charles  V  appointed 
two  masters  of  arts  at  the  University  of   Paris  who  were  to  devote  themselves 
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arts  was  somewliat  better  preserved  aud  the  quadriviiim  was  at  all 
times  more  in  vogue  than  at  Paris  but  not  to  anv  considerable  ex 
tent.*  In  Italy  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  fourteenth  century 
that  scientific  instruction  became  at  all  important  at  Bologna 
and  other  universities.'^  Xo  doubt  much  might  still  be  done  to 
make  clearer  the  instruction  in  sciences  at  medieval  universities 
on  the  basis  of  the  quadrivium,  or  at  least  to  explain  more  fully 
the  causes  for  its  neglect,  but  that  task  will  not  be  attempted  here. 
Of  the  seven  liberal  arts  grammar  and  rhetoric  alone  are 
left,  and  they  will  constitute  the  main  subjects  of  this  investi- 
gation. On  the  face  of  it  the  quest  seems  barren  enough,  and 
indeed,  we  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with  mere  gleanings. 
Nevertheless  the  task  will  be  worth  while,  for  although  the  out- 
ward history  of  medieval  universities  as  institutions  is  now  very 
well  known,  we  are  still  very  far  from  comprehending  the  aim 
and  object  and  general  trend  of  the  actual  instruction  which  was 
given,  and  this  is  true  especially  of  the  arts  course.  In  order  to 
understand  the  revival  of  classical  learning  which  was  such  an 
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entirely  to  mathematics  and  astronomy  but  the  venture  did  not  succeed  and  thus 
not  even  mathematics  ever  rose  to  respectability  at  the  great  French  university. 
CGiinther,  Geschichte  des  mathematischen  Unterrichts  iiii  deufschen  Mittelalter, 
266;  see  also  Thurot,  De  V Organisation  de  VEnseignement  dans  VUniversitc  de 
Paris,  81.) 

*In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Minorite  School  at  Oxford  was  exceptional  for 
the  stress  it  laid  on  scientific  as  well  as  literary  studies.  Felder,  Geschichte  der 
Wissenschaftlichen  Studien  iin  Franziskanerorden,  417,  423-24.  The  university 
statutes  of  1408  prescribed  some  mathematical  books  and  in  143 1  a  candidate  for 
?.  degree  was  required  to  have  read  a  considerable  number  of  books  in  all  the 
seven  arts  including  the  quadrivium  (Munimenta  Academica,  ed.  Anstey,  241, 
285.     See  also  Rashdall,  Universities.  II,  455-458.) 

'Little  is  known  about  the  quadrivium  at  Bologna  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  (Sarti-Fattorini,  De  Claris  Archigymnasii  Bononiensis  Profes- 
scribus,  I,  584.).  In  1383  a  master  was  appointed  whose  sole  business  it  was  to 
teach  arithmetic.  (Giinther,  Geschichte  des  mathematischen  Unterrichts,  220.) 
At  Bologna,  astrology  was  the  name  given  to  the  whole  scope  of  mathematical 
instruction.  In  1405  a  four  years'  course  in  arithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomy 
was  outlined  which  is  remarkable  for  breadth  and  thoroughness  (Malagola. 
Statuti  delle  Universita  e  del  Collegi  dello  Studio  Bolognese,  276.  The  program 
is  explained  by  Rashdall,  Universities,  I,  249.). 
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importaut  factor  of  tlie  Kenaissance,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  know  the  history  of  the  study  of  language  and  literature  at 
medieval  universities.  Because  of  a  lack  of  such  understanding 
the  revival  of  learning  on  the  one  hand  and  medieval  culture  on 
the  other  have  often  been  sadly  misinterpreted. 

We  shall  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the  first  two  cen- 
turies of  university  history  or  very  roughly  to  about  1350.  The 
investigation  will  be  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  French  uni- 
versities, especially  Paris  and  Toulouse,  and  to  Bologna  in  Italy. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  did  not  differ  very  much  from  Paris  and 
the  first  German  universities  were  not  founded  until  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  not  possible  to  name  and  characterize  briefly  the  books 
Vv'hich  have  l)een  used  because  a  large  number  of  them  lie  in  fields 
other  tlian  history,  such  as  philology,  philosophy,  law,  literature 
and  educaticm.     A  critical  bibliogra])hy  is  appended. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Neglect  of  the  Ancient  Classics  at  Medieval  Universities 

To  a  modern  reader  the  arts  course  at  medieval  universities 
can  be  interpreted  to  some  extent  by  a  discussion  of  the  things  ir 
did  not  contain.  There  was  an  entire  lack  of  experimental  sciences, 
of  modern  languages  as  well  as  history  and  the  other  so-called 
social  sciences,  but  the  most  remarkable  omission  was  that  of  the 
ancient  classics,  especially  the  Latin  classics.^  Since  Latin  ^^as 
the  language  used  for  instruction  in  all  the  schools,  the  reading  of 
the  classics  would  not  have  been  so  difficult  as  it  is  for  us.  Never- 
theless not  one  of  them  is  prescribed  in  the  statutes  of  the  various 
universities  of  Europe  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
The  statutes  furnish  meagre  information  but  all  our  other  sources 
corroborate  the  well  established  truth  that  the  ancient  authors 
were  almost  entirely  neglected  at  the  medieval  universities. 

This  striking  phenomenon  has  attracted  much  attention  ever 
since  the  rise  of  humanism  in  the  fourteenth  centurv.  In  account 
ing  for  it  many  serious  writers  have  entirely  misinterpreted 
medieval  culture  and  education.  Until  recently  the  books  dis- 
missed the  subject  by  dwelling  upon  the  utter  barrenness  of  classi- 
cal as  well  as  of  all  other  lay  learning  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
tlius  intimating  that  nothing  better  could  have  been  expected  from 
the  work  at  the  universities.  Today  no  competent  scholar  would 
pronounce  such  a  verdict.  It  has  become  customary  to  speak  of  a 
''Twelfth  Century  Renaissance''^  and  it  is  now  well  established 

'In  this  paper  ancient  classics  will  be  used  as  synonymous  with  Latin  classics 
for  throughout  our  period,  Greek,  although  studied  by  individuals  like  Robert 
Grosseteste  and  Roger  Bacon,  was  almost  wholly  unknown  in  the  schools.  For 
a  short  but  convenient  bibliography  on  Greek  in  the  Middle  Ages  see  Taylor, 
The  Classical  Heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages,  361.  Cf.  also  Sandys,  A  History  of 
Classical  Scholarship,  1,  passim;  Norden,  Die  Antike  Kimstprosa,  II,  666  note; 
Babler,  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  lafeiiiischeii  Granuiiafik  ini  Mittelalter,  67-73; 
Loomis,  Medieval  Hellenism.' 

""Medieval  Renaissance"  would  be  a  better  term  because  most  of  the  move- 
ments which  began  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  did  not  culminate  until 
the  thirteenth  century. 
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that  an  important  phase  of  this  earlier  Kenaissance  was  a  distinct 
revival  of  the  ancient  classics.  It  will  serve  our  purpose  to  inves- 
tigate this  movement  in  some  detail. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  ancient  authors  were  not  en- 
tirely forgotten  at  any  time  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  that  there 
A\"ere  even  periods  of  distinct  revival  as  early  as  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne and  of  the  Ottos  in  Germany.  These  earlier  movements, 
however,  seem  sporadic  when  compared  with  the  revival  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Its  home  was  northern  France  and  our  surest 
and  most  complete  information  in  regard  to  it  conies  in  shortly 
after  the  first  crusade.  "I  see  villages  and  towns  fairly  burn 
with  eagerness  in  the  study  of  grammar"  writes  (luibert  of  Nogent 
in  the  preface  to  his  history  of  the  crusade.'^  In  another  passage^ 
he  says  that  the  remarkable  enthusiasm  for  grammar  had  sprung 
up  during  his  life-time,  for  he  remembered  the  day  when  even 
in  the  cities  hardly  anyone  could  be  found  who  in  learning  could 
be  compared  with  a  mere  hedgepriest  of  modern  times  (moderni 
temporis. ) 

The  center  of  the  study  of  the  classics  was  Chartres.^  As 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  its  schools  gained 
renown  under  the  learned  bishop  Fulbert  (d.  1029).  Ivo  (d.  1115) 
wag  his  next  great  successor  and  he  was  followed  in  the  first  half 
of  the  twelfth  century  by  Bernard,  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  and 
Theodoric.  During  the  period  from  1090,  when  Ivo  became  bishop. 
Until  1150,  the  approximate  date  of  Theodoric's  death,  the  schools 
of  Chartres  were  at  the  height  of  their  glory.  A  famous  program 
of  studies,  the  Eptatcuchon  of  Theodoric,  reveals  how  the  seven 
liberal  arts  had  broadened  and  deepened  into  a  very  comprehen- 
sive course  of  instruction.®  Especial  attention  was  given  to  gram- 
mar which  was  studied  in  the  broad  sense  in  accordance  with  the 

°"Et  villas  video,  urbes,  ac  oppida  studiis  fervere  grammaticae."  Gesta  dei 
per  Francos  in  Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Croisades,  Hist.  Occidentaux,  IV,  ii8; 
see  also  p.  120.     Guibert  died  in  1124. 

*Rashdall,  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  I,  32  and  note  2. 

"Clerval,  Les  Ecoles  de  Chartres.  Poole,  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Med- 
icval  Thought,  chs.  IV  and  VII. 

'Clerval,  Les  Ecoles  de  Chartres,  222. 
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definition  of  Rabanus  Manrus  who  called  it  ''The  art  of  explaining 
poets  and  historians,  the  art  of  correct  speaking  and  writing."' 
In  a  word,  Chartres  was  a  truly  humanistic  center  where  flour- 
ished the  belles  lettres  based  on  a  sj  mpathetic  study  of  the  ancient 
classics.  Its  fame  attracted  many  students,  especially  the  Eng- 
lish, of  whom  there  was  a  regular  colony.  Chief  among  them  was 
eTohn  of  Salisbur}^,  who  has  left  us  a  glowing  picture  of  the  breadtli 
and  thoroughness  of  the  humanistic  teaching  of  his  master  Bern- 
ard,^ John  himself  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Cicero.  In  his  en- 
(husiasm  he  exclaims,  "The  Latin  world  produced  no  greater 
man  than  Cicero.''*'  Nobodv  has  ever  studied  John  of  Salisbury 
without  associating  him  with  Petrarch. 

After  1150,  however,  the  schools  of  Chartres  declined  rapidly, 
l)ecause  they  were  eclipsed  by  those  of  Paris.  Thereafter  Orleans 
became  the  most  famous  seat  of  classical  learning.^ <*  We  have  less 
detailed  knowledge  about  Orleans  than  about  Chartres,  but  there 
is  enough  evidence  to  show  that  the  humanists  of  Orleans  were  fa- 
mous until  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Meanwhile  the  universities  were  taking  shape.  The  intellec- 
fual  vigor  of  the  twelfth  century  was  finding  its  expression  in 
these  new  splendid  institutions  of  learning.  We  should  expect 
that  the  classics  would  have  had  their  share  in  the  profit  of  this 
general  mental  uplift  and  that  they  would  have  found  a  still 
wider  scope  at  the  new  universities  especially  at  Paris  which  was 
in  such  close  touch  with  Chartres  and  Orleans,  But  this  was  not 
to  be,  because  that  age  developed  other  intellectual  interests  which 
crowded  out  the  literary  classical  studies.    All  the  greatest  intel- 

'Specht,  Geschichte  des  Unterrichtswesens,  86.  Rabanus  Maurus  (776-856) 
accepted  Quintilian's  (c.  35-95  A.  D.)  definition  of  grammar,  "recte  loquendi 
scientia,  poetarum  enarratio,"  De  Institiitio  Oral.,  I,  c.  IV.  Cf.  Heron,  Oeuvres  de 
Henri  d'Andeli,  p.  Ixviii. 

^Metalogicus,  I,  24.  Cf.  Clerval,  p.  225,  and  Schaarschmidt,  Johannes  Sares- 
beriensis. 

°"Orbis  nil  habuit  maius  Cicerone  Latinus."  Entheticus,  line  1215,  Migne, 
Patrologiae  Lat.,  199,  992. 

"Delisle,  "Les  Ecoles  d'Orleans  au  Douzieme  et  au  Treizieme  Siecle,"  in  An- 
iiuaire  Bull,     de  la  Soc.    de  I'Histoire  de  France,  VII   (1869),  139-154. 
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lects  weFe  bending  tlieir  best  efforts  towards  dialectic,  scliolastic 
philosophy  and  theology,  or  the  practical  studies  of  law  and  medi- 
cine. Probably  a  university  could  never  have  arisen  on  a  purely 
humanistic  basis.  It  required  an  Abelard  and  an  Irnerius  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  universities. 

From  the  very  start,  therefore,  the  classics  were  overshadowed 
at  these  new  institutions  by  more  popular  studies.  Nevertheless, 
for  a  long  time  they  still  held  their  own.  At  about  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century  various  writers  associated  Orleans  with 
the  great  universities  of  the  day.  "Let  Paris  be  proud  of  her  logic 
and  Orleans  of  her  authors"  wrote  the  poet  jMatthew  of  Vendome 
who  died  about  1200.^^  Two  other  writers,  the  poet  Geoffrey  de 
Vinsauf  and  the  monk  Helinaud  inform  us  that  as  Salerno  was 
known  for  medicine,  Bologna  for  law,  Paris  for  arts,  so  Orleans 
was  famous  for  its  study  of  the  ancient  authors,^^  The  English- 
man Alexander  Neckam  (1157-1217),  who  spent  much  time  at 
Paris,  bestowed  unstinted  praise  upon  Orleans  and  its  humanistic 
instruction.  These  are  his  words,  "Parnassus  itself  cannot  com- 
pare with  thee,  Orleans;  the  double  summit  of  Parnassus  yields  to 
Ihee.  I  think  that  in  no  other  city  the  songs  of  the  Pluses, 
watched  over  with  so  much  zeal,  are  better  interpreted."^^     Evi- 

""Parisius  logicam  sibi  iactitet,  Aurelianis  Auctores :  elegos  Vindocinense 
solum."  Poetical  forDitdary.  vv.  33-34,  ed.  Wattenbach,  in  SitsungsbericJite  d. 
Bayrischen  Akadciiiie,  1872,  II,  571.  Quoted  by  Norden,  Die  Antike  Kuustprosa, 
II,  726. 

'""In   morbis   sanat  medici  virtute    Salernum 
Aegros.     In  causis  Bononia  legibus  armat 
Nudos.     Parisius  dispensat  in  artibus  illos 
Panes,   unde   cibat   robustos.     Aurelianis 
Educat  in  cunis  autorum  lacte  tenellos." 
Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf,  Poetria  nova,  vv.  1009  ff.    (addressed  to  Pope  Innocent  III, 
J 198-1216).     Quoted  by  Delisle,  "Les  Ecoles  d'Orleans,"  144.     Ed.  Leyser,  Hist  aria 
Poetarum,  920,  vv.   1009-1013. 

"Ecce  quaerunt  clerici  Parisiis  artes  liberales,  Aurelianis  auctores,  Bononiae 
codices,  Salerni  pyxides,  Toleti  daemones  et  nusquam  mores."  Helinand.  in  a 
sermon  before  the  students  of  the  University  of  Toulouse  in  1229.  (Often 
quoted,  e.  g.  Norden,  Die  Antike  Kuustprosa,  II,  726.) 

""Non   se   Parnassus   tibi   conferat,   Aurelianis, 
Parnassi  vertex  cedet  uterque  tibi . 
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(leiitly  these  men  believed  that  tlie  chissics  would  keep  tlieir  rank 
jiniong  the  i)rumineut  intellectnal  pursuits  of  that  day  and  that 
( )rleans  would  be  the  seat  of  a  university  where  humanistic  studies 
would  occupy  the  chief  place  in  the  curriculum.*^ 

The  study  of  the  ancient  authors  was  by  no  means  confined 
10  Orleans.  Even  at  Paris  they  still  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
ihe  twelfth  century.  The  Welshman  Gerald  de  Barri  tells  us  that 
l.'e  studied  and  taught  them  there.* ^  Sermons  were  still  being 
preached  before  the  students  of  Paris  warning  them  against  the 
dangers  of  the  heathen  literature  of  Kome.*'^  Peter  of  lUois  wrote 
to  a  professor  at  the  university  of  Paris:  "Priscian  and  Cicero, 
l.ucan  and  Persius,  these  are  your  gods."*^  An  anonymous  de- 
scriptive vocabulary  of  terms  relating  to  the  church,  the  court  and 
learning  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Gonville  and 
Gains  College,  Cambridge,  seems  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
classical  studies  at  Paris  just  before  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth 
century.***  By  means  of  a  skillful  examination  of  internal  evi- 
dence. Professor  Haskins  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  the 

Carmina  Pieridum,  multo  vigilata  labore, 
Exponi  nulla  certius  urbe  reor." 
De   laudibus   divinae   sapientiae,   vv.    607-610,    in    De    naturis   reriini,    ed.    Wright, 
454.     (Quoted  by  Delisle,"  "Les  Ecoles  d'Orleans,"   146.) 

"The  following  translation  of  an  extract  from  a  student's  letter  taken  from 
the  Sunima  Magistri  Guidoiiis  (written  probably  at  Orleans  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century)  will  help  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Orleans  was  known  as 
a  humanistic  center : — "I  have  been  a  long  time  at  Paris  and  I  have  learned  from 
many  testimonies  that  the  knowledge  of  the  authors  redounds  singularly  to  the 
honor  of  those  who  possess  it.  I  have  therefore  come  to  Orleans  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  some  progress  in  this  study,  and  I  hope  to  succeed  if  I  have  the 
books."     Delisle,  "Les  Ecoles  d'Orleans,"  142. 

^''Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Speculum  Ecclesiae,  Prooeniiuiii,  ed.  Brewer,  IV,  3; 
De  Rebus  a  se  Gestis,  Ibid.,  I,  23,  45. 

"See  below,  p.  21. 

"Petri  Blesensis,  Opera  Omnia,  Migne,  Patrologiae  Lat.,  207,  Epist.  VI,  p.  18. 

**Haskins,  "A  List  of  Text-books  from  the  Close  of  the  Twelfth  Century." 
Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  XX  (1909),  75-94.  Professor  Haskins 
has  edited  (pp.  90-94)  the  most  significant  portion  of  the  manuscript,  that  which 
deals  with  the  learning  of  the  time.  He  cites  the  vocabulary  by  its  opening  words, 
Saccrdos  ad  altarc  accessiirus. 
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vocabulary  was  written  by  Alexander  Neckam  (1157-1217)  who 
studied  and  taught  at  Paris  many  years  between  1175  and  1195, 
and  that  for  this  and  other  reasons  the  picture  which  it  gives  of 
the  learning  of  the  day  may  with  much  probability  be  taken  to 
reflect  the  work  done  at  Paris.  The  most  interesting  j)ortion  of  the 
vocabulary  is  a  long  list  of  books  prescribed  for  every  grade  and 
subject  of  instruction :  elementary  work,  the  seven  liberal  arts  and 
the  higher  branches  of  learning,  medicine,  law  and  theology. 
Along  with  the  well  known  school  books  of  the  time,  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  classical  authors  are  mentioned,  such  as 
Statius,  Virgil,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  Horace,  Ovid,  Sallust,  Cicero, 
Martial,  Petronius,  Symmachus,  Suetonius,  Livy  and  Seneca.  Al- 
though we  cannot  affirm  absolutely  that  the  works  of  all  these 
authors  were  regularly  read  at  Paris,  nevertheless  this  vocabulary 
clearly  shows  that  about  1200  the  study  of  the  classics  was  still 
associated  with  the  branches  taught  at  the  rising  universities. 

Within  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  inter- 
est in  the  classics  waned  rapidly.  In  1234,  John  Garland,  a  pro- 
fessor of  grammar  at  Paris,  still  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Or- 
leans, but  in  the  same  breath  he  lamented  that  the  ancient  authors 
were  being  neglected.  "Aid  me,"  he  writes,  "illustrious  poets, 
whom  golden  renown  matches  with  gold,  you  whom  the  city  of 
Orleans  attracts  from  all  the  regions  of  the  world,  you,  the  glory 
of  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene.  God  has  chosen  you  to  sustain  the 
edifice  of  eloquence  shaken  to  its  very  foundations ;  for  the  Latin 
language  is  decaying,  the  green  fields  of  the  authors  are  withering 
and  the  jealous  blast  of  Boreas  has  blighted  the  floweiy  mead- 

OWS."l9 

""Vos  vates  magni  quos  aurea  comparet  auro 

Fama,  favete  mihi,  quos  Aurelianis  ab  urbe  [sic] 

Orbe  trahit  toto,  pegasei  gloria  fontis. 

Vos  Deus  elegit,  per  quos  fundamina  firma 

Astent  eloquii  studio  succurrere,  cujus 

Fundamenta  labant :  emarcet  lingua  latina, 

Autorum  vernans  exaruit  area,  pratum 

Florigerum  boreas  flatu  livente  perussit." 
Ars  lecforia  ccclesiae  (Accentariiis),  Bruges  MS.  456.  fob  76  v°.     This  extract  is 
also  printed  in  Scheler,  Lcxicographie  Latine  du  XI I e  et  du  XII I c  Steele,  g. 
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John  Garland  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  obscurity.  He 
was  the  last  humanist  or  would-be  humanist  at  the  University  of 
Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century.  An  Englishman  by  birth,  he  came 
to  Paris,  where  he  studied  and  taught  until  the  great  dispersion  of 
the  university  in  1229.  Then  he  went  to  Toulouse  to  become  a 
professor  of  grammar  at  the  newly  founded  university.  Dissatis- 
fied with  conditions  there,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1232  and  taught 
grammar  until  his  death  which  probably  occurred  shortly  after 
1252.2°  He  was  a  voluminous  ^writer.  A  large  number  of  his 
works  are  grammatical  treatises.  Most  of  them  are  still  unpub- 
lished and  have  never  been  examined  critically.  Even  a  hasty  per- 
usual  of  his  writings  will  satisfy  anybody  that  he  had  little  of 
the  humanistic  spirit  which  characterized  John  of  Salisbury 
or  Peter  of  Blois.  In  all  probability  he  was  but  slightly  ac- 
<iuainted  with  the  ancient  classics.  Nevertheless  he  cham- 
pioned them  as  we  have  seen  from  the  above  quotation. 
In  another  work,  the  Morale  Scholarium,  written  about  1240,-^ 

■"For  accounts  of  his  life  and  works  see,  Haureau,  "Notices  sur  les  oeuvres 
authentique  ou  supposees  de  Jean  de  Garlande,"  in  Notices  et  Extraits,  XXVII, 
pt.  2,  1-86  (1877)  ;  Wright  (ed),  De  Triumphis  Ecclesiae,  Preface,  (Roxburghe 
Club,  1856)  ;  Gatien-Arnoult,  "Jean  de  Garlande,"  Revue  de  Toulouse,  23,  (1866), 
117  ff;  article  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ;  Sandys,  History  of  Classical 
Scholarship,  I,  549  ff. ;  Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale,  passim,  see  Register,  p.  cxiii ; 
Haskins,  "A  List  of  Text-books  from  the  Close  of  the  Twelfth  Century,"  in  Har- 
vard Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  XX  (1909),  76-78;  Habel,  "Johannes  de  Gar- 
landia,"  in  Mitteilungen  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  deutsche  Erziehungsgeschichte,  1909. 

''Bruges  j\IS.  546,  fol.  2  seq. ;  Gonville  and  Caius,  Cambridge  MS.  385,  pp. 
302-316.  Professor  Haskins  of  Harvard  has  found  a  third  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Morale  Scholarium,  Bodleian  MS.  Rawlinson  G.  96,  pp.  154-176,  which  I  have  not 
consulted.  This  work  was  written  between  1238  and  1244.  In  it  Odo  is  ad- 
dressed as  chancellor;  Bruges  MS.  546,  fol.  6  v°  ;  Gonville  and  Caius  MS.  385,  p. 
312.  Odo  de  Castro  Radulphi  (Eudes  de  Chateau  roux)  was  chancellor  of  Notre 
Dame  1238-1244;  Denifle  et  Chatelain,  Chartularium  Universitatis  Parisiensis,  I, 
XX,  note.  The  above  date  is  rendered  more  certain  by  the  fact  that  on  the  folio 
and  page  just  referred  to,  there  is  a  reference  to  a  riot  in  Orleans  in  which  several 
students  were  killed.  Matthew  Paris  tells  us  that  such  a  riot  took  place  at  Or- 
leans in  1236;  see  Denifle,  Die  Universitdten,  I,  251,  note  135;  260-261;  758,  note 
19.  Denifle's  conjecture  that  1236  should  be  1241-42  is  wrong;  see  Rashdall,  The 
Universities  of  Europe,  II,   141,  note  i.     Professor  Haskins  has  called  my  atten- 
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lie  again  praised  them  and  condemned  such  works  as  aimed  at  be- 
littling Helicon,^^'  "Where  the  authors  flourish/'  he  says,  probably 
having  Orleans  in  mind,  "the  doctors  profit  by  it  and  their  writ- 
ings are  much  improved.""-^  He  singles  out  a  certain  Galfridus^* 
and  a  certain  Galterus^^  for  high  praise  as  poets,  calling  the  latter 
an  athlete  of  Pallas,  in  name  and  in  deed  a  poet.^"  Then 
he  pleads  for  reform,  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  times  should  be 
checked  while  there  is  still  time  for  it.  He  even  suggests  that  a 
law  should  be  passed  to  re-establish  the  ancient  classics.^"  Paris, 
iiowever,  was  already  too  firmly  attached  to  philosophy  and  the- 
cdogy  to  heed  the  advice  of  a  pedantic  grammarian  like  John  Gar- 
land.28 

tlon  to  the  fact  that  the  Morale  Scliolarium  is  mentioned  in  another  work  of  John 
Garland,  the  Coiiiiiioitarius  Ctirialiniii  (Bruges  MS.  546,  fol.  83;  Gonville  and 
Caius  MS.  385,  p.  209),  which  was  written  in   1246. 

"■"Nee  sunt  scripta  bona  que  diminuunt  elicona,"  Bruges  MS.  546,  fol.  6  v°  ; 
Gonville  and  Caius  MS.  385,  p.  209.  The  works  he  criticized  were  those  of  Alex- 
ander of  Villedieu  and  Eberhard  of  Bethune. 

^'"Florent  auctores  et  ab  illis  floridiores 
Fiunt  doctores  et  lettris   (sic)   utiliores." 
Ibid.     Denifle,  Die  Universit'dten,  I,  758,  note   19,  has  seen  these  lines  and  thinks 
they  refer  to   Orleans,  which   is   very  probable. 

-'This  may  refer  to  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf,  the  author  of  the  Poetria  Xoz'a  dedi- 
cated to  Pope  Innocent  III. 

'"A  gloss  says  "Anglicus  magister."  Is  this  'Walter  the  Englishman'  mentioned 
by    Hervieux,  Les  Fabulistes  Latins,  I,  452? 

■""Palladis  atleta  stat  nomine  reque  poeta."     Ibid. 
■'"Hie  emendetur  error  dum  tempus  habetur 
Lex  talis  detur  id  quod  cecidit  revocetur." 
Ibid.     A  gloss  on  the  last  of  these  lines  in  the  Gonville  and  Caius  MS.  explains, 
"ut  antiqui  libri." 

■''He  himself  had  waxed  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  Paris  where  everything 
that  Athens,  Aristotle,  Plato  and  Galen  had  handed  down  was  taught  and  espe- 
cially the  sacred  scriptures.  Note  that  he  here  forgets  to  lament  the  absence  of  the 
classics : 

"Parisius  superis  gaudens  tamquam  paradisus 
Philosophos  alit  egregios,  ubi  quicquid  Athense. 
Quicquid  Aristoteles,  quicquid   Plato   vel   Galienus 
Ediderant,  legitur;  ubi  pascit  pagina  sacra 
Snbtiles  animas  celesti  pane  refectas." 
Ars  lecioria  ecclesiac    (Acccntarius),  Bruges  MS.   546,   fol.   77  r°,    (1234). 
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His  was  the  last  plea  for  the  classics  whicli  came  from  the 
walls  of  the  great  university  of  Paris.  By  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  ancient  authors  had  entirely  lost  the  day.  This 
is  yery  clear  from  the  famous  French  alleoorical  poem  entitled  the 
Battle  of  the  ^even  Arts,  written  about  1250  by  the  trouvere 
Henri  d'Audeli.-^  Grammar,  the  champion  of  Orleans,  supported 
by  the  humanists  and  the  classic  authors,  goes  out  to  battle 
against  Logic  of  Paris  who  has  gathered  under  her  banner  all  the 
books  and  studies  taught  at  that  uniyersity.  After  a  spirited  en- 
gagement, Grammar  is  defeated  and  the  Muse  of  Poetry  goes  into 
hiding.  The  author  of  the  poem  concludes  with  the  optimistic  re- 
flection that  the  next  generation  would  surely  see  the  futility  of 
logic  and  return  to  the  study  of  classical  belles  lettres.  His  ]io])es 
were  not  to  be  realized.  At  tlie  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury eyen  Orleans  had  forsaken  them  and  was  known  only  as  tlie 
seat  of  a  famous  uniyersity  of  law.  When  Petrarch  was  a  boy,  the 
few  students  of  arts  who  still  studied  at  Orleans  apparently  had 
forgotten  tlie  ancient  poets,  and  Ayere  lost  in  the  ''labyrinth  of 
Aristotle."^" 

'"'"Heron,  Ocuz'rcs  dc  Henri  d'Andeli.  I'"or  references  to  other  editions  and  ab- 
stracts of  this  poem  see  Sandys,  ./  History  of  Classical  ScJwlarshif.  I,  677.  note 
4.  See  also  Andeli,  La  Quercllc  dcs  Aiiciciis  et  dcs  Modcrnes  an  XHIe  Siccle  on 
hi  Bataillc  des  J'H  Arts.  Paris,  1875,  a  reprint  from  Jubinal,  Ocuvrcs  de  Rufebeuf. 

■''"Denifle,  Die  Entstehung  dcr  VniversitUten  des  Mittelalters,  I,  252,  262. 
Rashdall,  Universities  of  Europe.  II,  pt.  i,  147,  144,  note  i.  Rashdall  maintains 
that  there  was  no  regular  faculty  of  arts  at  the  University  of  Orleans  "after  the 
decay  of  the  literary  schools  in  the  thirteenth  century."  This  is  contradicted  by  the 
following  evidence.  Fournier,  Histoire  de  Id  Science  du  Droit,  65,  has  pointed  out 
that  there  is  a  mention  of  the  study  of  grammar  and  logic  at  Orleans  in  Dec. 
1312  (Fournier,  Statuts.  I,  40,  No.  40.).  Another  royal  ordinance  dated  July,  1312, 
also  speaks  of  the  liberal  arts  at  Orleans  (Fournier,  Statuts,  I,  37,  No.  37.).  A 
formulary  of  Treguier  (c.  1313-1316)  proves  be.vond  all  doubt  that  the  arts  were 
taught  at  the  university  at  that  time.  Several  letters  in  it  mention  Orleans  as  a 
Studium  for  literary  studies.  Grammar  is  named  and  at  least  three  of  the  letters 
refer  to  the  "labyrinth  of  Aristotle,"  which  goes  to  show  that  dialectic  flourished 
here  as  in  all  the  rest  of  northern  France.  Whether  the  classics  were  still  read 
as  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  somewhat  doubtful.  One  letter,  however,  (  No.  Ill, 
Appendix)  appeals  to  the  "shining  authority  of  the  poets"  (poetarum  auctoritate 
lucida)  ;  Delisle,  Le  Forninlaire  de  Treguier.     Seven  of  the  letters  referring  to  the 
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We  are  now  ready  to  consider  more  specifically  the  causes 
for  the  neglect  of  the  classics  at  the  universities.  All  too  often 
the  whole  blame  for  it  has  been  laid  at  the  door  of  scholasticism, 
that  magic  term  which  has  been  used  to  explain  such  a  multitude 
of  sins.  The  explanation  is  not  quite  so  simple.  Many  causes 
combined  to  bring  about  the  decline.  They  will  be  considered  un- 
der the  following  heads:  (1)  Strict  clerical  feeling  against  pro- 
fane and,  in  particular,  indecent  profane  literature;  (2)  Popu- 
larity in  the  schools  of  good  medieval  Latin  literature;  (3)  Re- 
newed interest  in  science;  (4)  Rise  of  the  lucrative  studies  of 
medicine  and  law  (mcludmg  the  ars  dictaminis)  •,  (5)  Increasing 
popularity  of  logic  which  led  to  scholastic  philosophy  and  theolog\'. 

(1)  Strict  clerical  feeling  against  profane  literature.  In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth,  as  well  as  in  all  previous  centuries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  there  cropped  out  again  and  again  a  strong  clerical 
feeling  against  the  classics,  decrying  them  as  useless  and  danger 
ous  heathen  products.  The  denunciations  came  from  both  the 
regular  and  the  secular  clergy.  Thus  Peter  Comestor,  who  was 
chancellor  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  after  1164,  preached  that  the 
arts  are  useful  in  so  far  as  they  help  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  we  must  avoid  the  figments  of  the  poets  which  are  like  the 
croaking  of  frogs.*^^  Stories  which  recall  that  about  Odo  of  Gluny 
who  dreamed  of  Virgil  as  a  beautiful  vase  full  of  vipers  were  still 
told  about  men  in  the  twelfth  century.  Frederick,  an  abbot  of  a 
Frisian  monastery  (c.  1170)  dearly  loved  his  Persius,  Juvenal. 
Virgil,  Horace  and  Ovid  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  but  wlien  he 
grew  older  he  devoted  himself  wliolly  to  the  study  and  teaching  of 
the  Scriptures.^2 

University  of  Orleans  are  also  printed  by  Fournier,  Lcs  Sfatuts,  III,  448-9,  No. 
1869.     See  also  Ciiissard,  L'Etude  du  Grec  a  Orleans  dcpuis  le  IXe  siccle,  5. 

Delisle  has  called  attention  to  a  letter  from  a  formulary  of  the  early  four- 
teenth century,  in  which  a  student  of  Orleans  warns  a  friend  not  to  come  there 
to  study  the  branches  of  the  trivium,  which,  he  says,  are  badly  taught.  This  would 
point  to  a  decline  of  the  arts  at  Orleans  at  that  time.  The  letter  is  printed  by 
Haskins.  "Life  of  Medieval  Students,"  Amer.  Hist.  Rev.,  Ill,  222,  note  3. 

^'Denifle,  Die  Entstehung  der  Universit'dten,  I,  684. 

''Mom.  Germ.  Hist.  SS.  XXIII,  583.  Quoted  by  Michael,  Cultursustdnde  des 
deutschen  Volkes,  II,  354. 
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Nothing  is  more  interesting  in  this  connection  than  one  of  the 
illustrations  of  the  Hortus  DeUciaruin  designed  by  the  abbess  Her- 
rad  of  Landsperg  for  the  edification  of  the  nuns  of  Mont  St.  Odile 
in  Alsace  (1167-95).  The  picture  is  an  allegorical  representation 
of  philosophy  and  the  seven  liberal  arts  which  are  recommended 
as  having  been  invented  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Below  these  are  four 
seated  figures  who  are  writing  under  the  inspiration  of  little  black 
demons.  The  inscription  reads,  "These  are  poets  or  Magi,  in- 
spired by  the  unclean  spirit.  "^^ 

Alexander  of  Villedieu,  a  master  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
strongly  voiced  the  clerical  opposition  in  this  direct  attack  upon 
the  humanists  of  Orleans  (1199-1202),  "Orleans  teaches  us  to  sac- 
rifice to  the  gods,  pointing  out  the  festivals  of  Faunus,  of  Jove,  and 
of  Bacchus.  This  is  the  pestiferous  chair  of  learning,  in  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  David,  sits  no  holy  man  avoiding  the 
baleful  doctrine,  which,  as  in  Orleans,  is  like  a  disease  spreading 
contagion  among  the  multitude.  Nothing  should  be  read  which  is 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures."^'* 

The  following  is  a  similar,  although  milder  protest  made  by 
Jacques  de  Vitry  (d.  1240)  in  a  sermon  before  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Paris :  "In  spite  of  the  value  of  the  art  of  eloquence 
which  we  derive  from  the  poets,  properly  called  authors  (auc- 
tores) ,  it  is  better  to  choose  for  our  instruction  those  works  which 
contain  moral  teaching,  such  as  those  of  Cato,  Theodulus,  Avianus, 

'^"Poete  vel  Magi,  spiritu  immundo  instincti."  The  inscription  continues,  "Isti 
immundis  spiritibus  inspirati  scribunt  artem  magicam  et  poetriani  i.  e.  fabulosa 
commenta."  This  picture  is  reproduced  in  Sandys,  A  History  of  Classical  Scholar- 
ship, I,  559;  Steinhausen,  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Kultur,  279;  and  Cubberley, 
Syllabus  on  the  History  of  Education,  86. 

'^"Sacrificare  deis  nos  edocet  Aurelianis 
Indicens  festum  Fauni  lovis  atque  Liei. 
Hec  est  pestifera,  David  testante,  cathedra, 
In  qua  non  sedit  vir  sanctus,  perniciosam 
Doctrinam   fugiens,  que,  sicut  habetur  ibidem. 
Est  quasi  diffundens  multis  contagia  morbus. 
Non  decet  ilia  legi  que  sunt  contraria  legi." 
Ecclessiale.  Prologue.    Bibl.  Nat.  MS.  L.A.T.  14927,  fol.  164.     This  portion  of  the  pro- 
logue is  printed  by  Thurot,  Notices  et  Extraits,  XXII,  pt.  2,  115. 
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Prudentius,  Prosper,  Sedulius  and  above  all  the  versified  bible. 
Do  not  books  of  this  kind  suffice  Avithout  turning  to  the  historians 
and  the  poets  for  excitations  which  lead  to  debauch  and  vanity? 
Isidore  tells  us  that  it  is  not  only  in  offering  incense  that  we 
sacrifice  to  the  demons  but  also  in  searching  with  eagerness  the 
pagan  fables  and  maxims;  above  all,  his  words  apply  to  those 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  to  such  studies  by  pleasure  or 
curiosity.  Men  of  experience  may  cull  from  them  some  good 
thoughts  and  wise  maxims,  as  gold  may  be  found  in  the  mud.  .  .  . 
l>ut  liuman  life  is  already  too  short  for  him  who  confines  himself 
to  such  learning  as  may  be  acquired  without  danger."^'^  Sermons 
often  fall  on  deaf  ears,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  minds  of  those 
students  of  Paris  had  already  been  molded  by  various  other  in- 
fluences so  that  it  was  easy  for  them  to  do  for  once  as  their  preach- 
er bade  them.'^*' 

Time  and  time  again  protests  also  arose  against  the  positivel}' 
indecent  literature  of  Rome.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  there 
had  been  complaints  on  this  score.  Some  men,  like  Rabanus 
Maurus,  liad  been  satisfied  with  a  thorougli  ])urgation  of  all  such 
works;  others,  on  this  account,  Avere  led  to  denounce  pagan  liter- 
ature of  every  description.^'^  There  is  enough  evidence  to  show  that 
tlie  evil  often  was  very  real  in  the  medieval  schools.''^  Some  of 
the  best  disciples  of  the  famous  schools  of  Clmrtres,  notably  Peter 
of  Blois  (d.  1204),  seriously  injured  the  cause  of  the  classics  by 
writing  light  and  scurrilous  verses  which  the  moralists  of  the  age 
pointed  to  as  the  result  of  familiarity  with  the  Roman  poets."^ 
Even  in  the  anovmous  vocabularv,  ^accrdos  (i<l  altare,  de- 
scribed  above,  which  so  warmh'  recommends  sucli  a  long  list  of 

^"Scruio  coram  scolaribus.  Bil).  Nat.  MS.  Lat.  17509,  fos.  31,  32.  This  quota- 
tion is  a  translation  from  the  rendering  by  Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  La  Chaire  Fran- 
i'aise  au  May  en  Age,  474-475. 

'"Cf.  Thurot,  Notices  et  ExtraitSi  XXII,  pt.  2,  116  and  note  2,  for  a  few  more 
examples  of  opposition  of  this  kind.  For  the  interesting  views  of  a  modern 
Roman  Catliolic  theologian  on  the  classics  in  the  Middle  Ages  see  Michael,  Cnliur- 
zusfande  des  deutschen  Volkes,  TIT,  318-319. 

"Specht,  Geschichte  des  Unterrichtstveseiis,  49-51. 

''Thurot,  Notices  et  Extraits,  XXII,  pt.  2,  112. 

^'Clerval,  Les  Ecoles  de  Chartres.  315-317. 
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Koman  writers,  a  note  of  warning  is  sounded  not  to  let  the  youths 
gather  those  flowers  of  literature  among  which  a  serpent  lies 
liidden.^'^  Henri  d'Andeli  in  his  Bdttle  of  the  i^everi  Arts  confessed 
that  the  cause  of  the  authors  would  have  been  stronger  if  it  were 
not  for  the  questionable  fables  taught  in  connection  with  them.^^ 
One  of  the  reasons  why  Alexander  of  Villedieu  wrote  his  famous 
grammar  called  the  Doctrinal e  was  to  check  the  tendency  to  read 
objectionable  literature  in  the  schools.  He  directly  attacked  the 
elegies  of  Maximianus  (about  600  A.  D.)^^  and  hoped  that  his  new 
grammar,  with  its  copious  illustrative  material,  would  drive  the 
harmful  trifles  of  Maximianus  out  of  the  school-rooms."''^ 

(2)  Popularitij  of  good  medieval  Latin  literature.  Especial- 
ly in  the  twelfth  century  a  good  deal  of  excellent  Latin  literature 
was  Avritten  which  deservedly  became  popular.  Just  as  the  pagan 
poets  were  often  crowded  out  of  the  schools  by  the  early  Christian 
poets  such  as  Prudentius  and  Sedulius,  so  now  the  works  of  mod- 
ern authors  frequently  displaced  the  classics  or  at  least  were  read 

""'■Placuit  tamen  viris  autenticis  carmina  amatoria  cum  satiris  subducenda  esse 
a  manihiis  adolescentium,  ac  si  eis  dicitur. 

Qui  legitis  flores  et  humi  nascencia  fraga, 
frigidus,  o  pueri,  fugite  hinc,  latet  anguis  in  herha." 
Gonville  and  Caius,  Cambridge  MS.  385,  p.  48.     Now  printed  by  Haskins  in  Harvard 
Studies  ill  Classical  Philology,  XX,  91. 

""Lor  chastiaus  fust  bien  deffensables, 
S'il  ne  fust  si  garnis  de  fables 
Qu'il  ajoingnent  lor  vanitez 
Par  lor  biaus  mos  en  veritez." 
vv.  254-257,  Heron,  Oeuvres  de  Henri  d'Andeli,  52. 

"For  Maximianus  and  his  writings  see  Teuffel  and  Schwabe,  History  of  Ro- 
man  Literature,  II,   550.     The   most   recent   edition   with   full   bibliograph\-   is   that 
by  Webster,  The  Elegies  of  Maximianus.     Haase,  De  medii  aevi  sfudiis  philologicis, 
20-24,  thinks  that  works  of  this  kind  were  tolerated  because  they  were  explained 
allegorically ;  see  Michael,  Culturzustdnde,  III,  286,  note  3. 
^'"Quamvis   haec  non   sit   doctrina   satis   generalis 
Proderit  ipsa  tamen  plus  nugis  Maximiani." 
Doctrinale,  Proemiiini,  vv.  24-25. 

Alexander  thus  speaks  of  Maximianus  : 
"lamque  legent  pueri  pro  nugis  Maximiani 
Quae  veteres  sociis  nolebant  pandere  caris." 
Ibid.,  vv.  3-4.     Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale^  Einleitung,  xxxvii. 
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side  by  side  with  tliem.^^  These  Avere  written  in  a  style  that  resem- 
bled the  spoken  Latin  current  at  the  time  and  some  of  them  had 
distinct  literary  value. 

Among  them,  the  most  renowned  was  the  Ale.randrcis  of 
Gautier  de  Lille  (written  117G-1179),  an  epic  poem  of  5,464  hexa- 
meters recounting  the  deeds  of  Alexander  the  Great.^^  In  most 
respects  the  poem  is  superior  to  the  productions  of  its  time.  The 
style  is  good,  the  rules  of  prosody  and  metric  are  generally  ob- 
served. The  author  reveals  his  acquaintance  with  Virgil,  Lucan. 
Statins  and  Claudian.  There  is  a  wealth  of  allegory,  with  queer 
mingling  of  Christian  and  pagan  elements  but  there  is  likewise 
much  good  imagery.  The  poem  at  once  became  popular.  This  is 
tittested  by  the  large  number  of  manuscripts  which  have  come 
down  to  us.'*''  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  used  widely  in  the 
schools.  Henry  of  Ghent  (d.  1295)  Avrote  that  in  his  day  the 
Alexandreis  was  read  to  such  an  extent  that  on  its  account  the 
imcient  poets  were  neglected.^''^  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
still  read  in  some  universities  of  southern  France.^'^ 

The  Tobias  of  Matthew  of  Vendome  (d.  c.  1200)  was  anotlier 
Latin  epic  poem  popular  as  a  school-book.  It  consists  of  2,200 
elegiac  verses  relating  the  history  of  the  two  biblical  Tobits, 
father  and  son,  and  their  wives,  with  many  digressions  and  fre- 
([uent  prayers  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  characters.^^  This  was 
neither  as  skillfully  written  nor  was  it  as  popular  as  the  Alcxan- 
dreis.    In  the  Battle  of  the  Seven  Arts  both  these  books  are  men- 

"Thurot,  Notices  ct  Extraits,  XXII,  pt.  2,  113. 

^"The  best  biography  of  Gautier  is  by  Roersch,  in  Biographic  Nafiotntic  dc  Bcl- 
Uiquc  (1880-83),  VII,  514. 

''"Reusens,  Elements  de  Palcographic,  230-31,  gives  a  facsimile  of  a  page  of 
the  Alexandreis  with  glosses  dating  from  the  end  of  tlie  thirteenth  century.  The 
glosses  probably  indicate  that  it  was  used  as  a  school-book. 

""Scripsit  [Gautier]  gesta  Alcxandri  Magni  eleganti  metro.  Qui  liber  in 
srholis  grammaticorum  tantae  dignitatis  est  hodie,  ut  prae  ipso  veterum  poetarum 
lectio  negligatur."  De  scriptoribus  ccclesiasticis,  cap.  20.  See  Meier,  Die  Sieben 
Freien  Kiinste,  29. 

^^See  below,  p.  55. 

^"Grober,  Grundriss,  II,  pt.  I,  394,  and  Histoire  Littcrairc  dc  la  France,  XV.  424; 

XXII,  55-67. 
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tioned  together  with  the  ancient  classics/^"  The  Tobias  was  pre- 
scribed at  the  University  of  Perpignan  in  the  fourteenth  century.^ ^ 

A  good  deal  of  excellent  literature  in  the  vernacular  was  also 
produced  at  this  time,  especially  in  France,  but  since  none  of  it 
was  ever  admitted  into  the  schools,  where  Latin  alone  prevailed, 
its  rivalrv  with  the  classics  is  hard  to  trace/^^ 

(3)  Renewed  interest  in  science.  The  thirteenth  century 
was  distinctlv  an  era  of  science.  Contact  with  the  East  in  general 
and  the  Mohammedans  in  particular,  brought  about  especially  by 
the  Crusades,  had  quickened  scientific  interests  in  the  West. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  books  of  Aristotle  on 
natural  philosophy  were  introduced  into  ^Yestern  P]urope  and 
became  an  important  stimulus  to  scientific  study  and  investiga- 
tion. At  Chartres,  the  quadrivinm  as  well  as  the  tririinn  was 
broadening  out  into  a  comprehensive  course  of  study  as  may  be 
learned  from  the  famous  Eptateuchon.  which  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  mention  before.-^-''  During  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  branches  of  the  quddririion  were  still  fairly  i)opular. 
Jacques  de  Vitry  preached  against  them  as  vain  learning  in  the 
same  sermon  in  which  he  denounced  the  classics.^^  Scholars  dis- 
satisfied with  the  instruction  in  the  sciences  in  Western  Christen- 
dom travelled  abroad  to  study.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  Englishman  Daniel  de  Morlai  went  to  Spain  to  learn 
science  from  the  famous  Arab  teachers  at  Toledo.''''    The  scientific 

^Lines  285  and  287.  The  Alexandras  is  here  referred  to  by  its  opening  words, 
Gesta  ducis  Macedum;  Heron,  Ocuvres  de  Henri  d'Andeli,  53.  See  also  notes  on 
[lage  164-167  of  Heron.  Here  two  other  popular  poems  of  the  day  are  described, 
the  Archithrenitis  of  Jean  de  Hauteville  and  the  Aurora  or  versified  bible  of  Peter 
Riga,  both  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Battle  of  the  Seven  Arts,  lines  283,  288; 
also  a  poem  of  Alain  de  Lille,  the  Anti-Claudianus  (ed.  by  Wright,  Satirical  Poets, 
II,  268-428). 

^'See  below,  p.  54. 

^"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  1200  a  certain  Guillaume  le  clerc  of  Nor- 
mandy put  the  books  of  Tobit  into  French  verse.     Grober,  Grundriss,  II,  pt.  I,  656. 

"Clerval,  Lcs  Ecoles  de  Chartres,  223. 

^Sermo  coram  scolaribus.     Quoted  by  Denifle,  Die  Universitdten,  I,  100. 

"Gasquet,  "English  Scholarship  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,"  Dublin  Reviezc, 
123,  359.     See  also  Rashdall,  Universities  in  the  Middle  Ages,  I,  242,  323,  and  II, 
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trend  of  the  age  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Alexander  Neekam 
and  Albert  the  Great,  but  above  all  in  those  of  Roger  liaeon,  the 
advocate  of  experimental  science  and  in  many  ways  the  most  re- 
markable man  of  the  thirteenth  century.'"^  There  must  have  besMi 
many  minor  lights  in  science  like  that  Peter  of  Maricnurt  wlin'.ti 
Roger  Bacon  met  at  Paris  and  whom  he  described  as  a  true  ex- 
perimental scientist.'^'  Unf  )rtunately,  this  scientific  movement 
did  not  bear  much  fruit  in  the  work  of  medieval  universities,  but 
while  it  was  in  its  vigor  it  helped  to  detract  interest  from  classic- 
literature.^^ 

(4)      Rise  of  the  lucrative  studiest  of  medicine  and  law  (in- 
ehidinfi  the  avK  dictaminis) .     Medicine    and    law    as    practical 

3>^.  n.  3.  Caesar  of  Heisterbach  (1222)  in  his  Dialogits  inintculonim  says  that 
young  people  in  order  to  learn  Kigroiiiaiifia  usually  go  to  Toledo.  Giinther. 
Geschichte  des  inatlieinaiischen  Uiitcrrichts,  203,  n.  2. 

'"For  Roger  Bacon  and  the  scientific  movement  of  the  thirteenth  century  in 
general  see  especially  Bridges,  The  Opus  Majus  of  Roger  Bacon:  Brewer,  Fr. 
Bacon  Opera;  Charles,  Roger  Bacon;  Pouchet,  Histoire  des  Sciences  Naturclles  an 
Moyen  Age;  Allbutt,  Science  and  Mediez'al  Thought:  Gasquet,  "English  Scholar- 
ship in  the  Thirteenth  Century,"  Dublin  Reviezv,  123,  356;  Parrott,  Roger  Bacon; 
Le  Clerc,  Histoire  Littcraire  dc  la  France,  XX,  227-252;  Felder,  Geschichte  dcr 
Wissenscliaftlichen  Studien  ini  Franciskaiierorden.  see  index  and  foot-notes  for 
bibliography ;  Narbey,  "Le  Moine  Roger  Bacon  et  le  Mouvement  Scientifiqvie  au 
XHIe  Siecle,"  in  Rez'.  des  Questions  Historiques.  XXXV,  1 15-165;  Lalande,  "His- 
toire des  Sciences.  La  Physique  du  Moyen  Age,"  in  Rev.  de  Synthcse  Historique, 
VU,  191-218;  see  foot-notes  for  bibliography. 

"Rogeri  Baconis,  Opus  Tertium,  cap.  xiii.  ed.  Brewer,  43. 

'"■"Gasquet,  "English  Scholarship,"  Dublin  Review,  123,  t,/^,  writes:  "Now  with- 
out any  doubt  at  all,  the  spirit  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  essentially  scientific. 
.  .  .  But  this  great  characteristic  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  purchased  at  'a 
price.  Looking  back  to  the  previous  age  and  comparing  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  the  price  paid  was  the  sacrifice  of  literature 
in  its  highest  and  truest  sense ;  a  great  price  indeed  for  after  all  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  literature  is  the  supreme  and  fullest  expression  of  all  the  highest 
powers  of  man.  We  have  only  to  look,  for  example,  at  the  writings  of  John  of 
Salisbury  and  Peter  of  Blois  and  set  them  by  the  side  of  those — say  of  Albert  the 
Great,  or  Alexander  of  Hales — to  see  that  the  former  are  really  classical  in  thought 
and  expression  as  compared  with  the  latter." 

No  doubt  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  this  statement,  but  to  account  for  the 
decline  of  belles  lettres  solely  by  the  great  interest  in  science  is  a  very  narrow 
view  of  this  important  intellectual  movement. 
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studies  rose  to  such  importance  that  tliey  became  the  fouudatiou 
stones  of  many  large  universities.  Indeed,  civil  or  canon  law,  or 
both,  were  taught  at  all  medieval  universities  whereas  not  even 
one-half  of  them  had  a  faculty  of  theology.^^  These  branches 
exercised  great  attraction  by  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  gain  which 
they  held  out  to  students.  Hence  in  their  eagerness  to  study 
law  or  medicine  they  not  only  neglected  the  ancient  authors  but 
often  failed  to  acquire  the  necessary  elements  of  grammar. 

The  Buttle  of  the  i^ecen  Liberal  Arts  speaks  of  the  physicians 
and  the  chirurgeons  of  Paris  as  enemies  of  the  good  old  authors.''" 
The  competition  of  law  with  the  classics  is  especially  apparent, 
even  at  Paris  wliere  law  was  never  of  paramount  importance, 
(xerald  de  Parri,  who  studied  and  taught  at  Paris  in  his  youth, 
in  his  old  age  (after  1200)  lamented  the  craze  for  law  as  one 
of  the  most  serious  causes  for  the  neglect  of  letters.  ''Some," 
he  says  (quoting  Kadulphus  Belvacensis),  "are  so  superficial, 
that,  throwing  aside  literature,  the  works  of  poets,  namely  of 
[classical]  authors,  and  those  of  philosophers,  presume  to  ad- 
vance from  the  very  rudiments  of  the  arts,  that  is,  from  Donatus 
and  Cato,  immediately  to  law,  not  only  to  the  civil  but  even  to  ca- 
non law."'"^  He  recalls  that  once  he  heard  a  certain  professor  at 
Paris  proclaim  before  a  multitude  of  students  that  the  evil  days 
had  come  which  the  sibyl  had  foretold  in  her  prophecy,  "The 
days  will  come,  woe  to  them,  when  law  will  obliterate  the  study 
of  letters."*^-     If  such  was  the  effect  of  law  on  literary  studies  at 

^''Denifle,  Die  Universitaten,  I.  696,  703. 

°"vv.  99-129,  Heron,  Oeuvres  de  Henri  d'Andeli,  46. 

""Alii  superseminati,  qui  et  superficiales  dici  possunt,  qui,  praetermissa  litera- 
tura,  poetarum  scilicet  auctorum,  philosophorum,  et  artium  fundamento,  statim  a 
Donate  et  Catone  [a  primary  latin  reader]  ad  leges  non  solum  humanas,  sed  etiam 
divinas,  se  transfere  praesumunt."  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Gemma  Ecclesiastica,  cap 
XXXVII  (De  literaturae  defectu  ex  legion  hiimananini  et  logices  abusu  proven- 
iente),  ed.  Brewer,  II,  348-49. 

""Causam  tanti  defectus  huius  et  tarn  generalis  banc  esse  noveritis,  quod  liter- 
aturae radicem  et  fundamentum  eatenus  inconcussum  leges  imperiales  in  regnis  oc- 
ciduis  jam  propemodum,  immo  praeter  modum,  hodie  suffocarunt.  Tempus  enim 
de   quo    Sibyllae   vaticinium    olim    mentionem    fecit    (quod    magistrum    Menervium, 
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l»aris''^  what  must  it  have  been  at  the  great  law  imiveBsity,  Bo- 
k)2na!  The  absence  of  the  classics  at  that  famous  Italian  uni- 
versify  during  the  thirteenth  century  must  in  the  first  instance 
be  attributed  to  the  overwhelming  importance  of  law.  We  have 
already  seen  how  Orleans,  renowned  for  classics  in  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  fourteenth  was  known  only  for 
law. 

Closely  related  to  law,  although  not  a  part  of  it,  was  another 
competitor  of  the  ancient  classics,  namely  the  ars  dictaminifi 
or  the  art  of  writing  letters  and  formal  documents,  which  will  be 
dealt  with  fully  in  the  third  chapter.  This  too  was  a  lucrative 
study  since  it  prepared  its  votaries  for  positions  in  the  chanceries 
of  church  and  state.  At  Bologna  it  gradually  usurped  almost 
the  whole  field  of  the  arts.     In  France  also  it  became  very  pop- 

principalem  Petri  Abulardi  discipulum  et  rhetorem  incomparabilem,  eximium  in 
auditorio  suo,  Parisiis  coram  multitudine  scholarium  recitantem  audivimus  et  plang- 
entem,  damnisque  futuris  valde  compatientem),  iam  advenit,  erat  autem  vaticinium 
tale :  'Venient  dies,  vae  illis,  quibus  leges  obliterabunt  scientiam  literarum.' " 
Speculum  Ecdesiae,  Prooemhuu,  ed.  Brewer,  IV,  7.  This  passage  was  partly  re- 
stored from  the  quotation  of  it  made  by  A.  Wood,  Antiq.  Univer.  Oxon.,  p.  54.  The 
Speculum  was  written  c.  1220.  This  prophecy  of  the  Sibyl,  Giraldus  had  referred 
to  before  in  his  Gemma,  ed.  Brewer,  II,  349,  "Episcopus  autem  ille,  de  quo  nunc 
ultimo  locuti  sumus  [Radulphus  Belvacensis]  inter  superficiales  numerari  potuit, 
cujusmodi  hodie  multos  novimus  propter  leges  Justinianas,  quae  literaturam,  urgente 
cupiditatis  et  ambitionis  incommodo,  adeo  in  multis  jam  suffocarunt,  quod  niagis- 
trum  Mainerium  (sic)  in  auditorio  scholae  suae  Parisius  dicentem,  et  damna  sui 
temporis  plangentem,  audivi,  vaticinium  illud  Sibillae  vere  nostris  diebus  esse  com- 
pletum,  hoc  scilicet :  'Venient  dies,  et  vae  illis,  quibus  leges  obliterabunt  scientiam 
literarum.'  " 

See  also  Langlois,  Questions  d'Histoire  et  d'Enseignement,  16. 

"Tn  the  Battle  of  the  Seven  Arts  both  civil  and  canon  law  rode  proudly  on 
horseback  thus  showing  their  superiority  over  the  arts : 

"La  Loi  chevaucha  richement 
Et  Decret  orguilleusement 
Sor  trestoutes  les  autres  ars," 
vv.  65-68,  Heron,  Oeuvres  de  Henri  d'Andeli,  45. 

The  study  of  civil  law  was  prohibited  at  Paris  in  1219  by  Pope  Honorius  III 
(Denifle  et  Chatelain,  Chartularium,  I,  92),  but  it  is  not  probable  that  this  prohibi- 
tion was  ever  obeyed  absolutely.  The  above  lines  would  argue  that  civil  law  was 
flourishing  at  Paris  about  1250  when  this  poem  was  written. 
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iilar.  In  a  model  letter,  which  comes  from  the  diocese  of  Or- 
leans, one  student  advises  another  to  abandon  the  profitless  and 
even  harmful  pursuit  of  poetry  and  to  hasten  to  take  up  the  ars 
dictaminis  which  holds  out  such  fair  prospects  of  worldly  suc- 
eess.*^^  Another  letter  tells  how  a  student  intends  to  turn  even 
from  theology  temporarily  in  order  to  pursue  the  popular  ars 
.dictaminis.  Ponce  de  Provence,  a  famous  itinerant  professor  of 
the  art,  came  to  Orleans  about  1250  promising  his  students  that 
he  would  pass  by  the  fables  of  the  authors  and  lead  them  directly 
to  that  pearl  of  knowledge,  the  ars  dictaminis.*^^ 

(5)  hwreasing  popularity  of  logic  ichich  Jed  to  scholastic 
philosophy  and  theology.  After  all,  however,  the  most  important 
cause  <»f  the  decline  of  the  classics  and  of  purely  literary  f)ursuits 
generally,  was  the  rise  of  dialectics  to  undisputed  eminence 
among  the  arts.  This  is  true  especially  because  the  reign  of 
Aristotle  became  most  absolute  in  northern  France  where  the 
humanistic  tendencies  had  been  strongest. 

At  first  there  was  no  active  antagonism  between  dialectics 
and  the  authors.  Abelard  himeslf  had  a  high  regard  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  classical  times  and  probably  first  awakened  in  his  fa- 
mous pupil,  John  of  Salisbury,  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of 
ancient  literature.*'^  But  the  interest  in  speculative  thinking 
became  too  absorbing  to  allow  the  study  of  the  authors  to  remain 
important.     By  gradual  stages  it  simply  monopolized  the  field  of 

""Amico  suo  carissimo,  C,  dilectus  et  conipatriota  suus,  B.,  magis  utilibus 
minus  utilia  posthabere.  Vir  discretus  honesta  sequitur  et  ea  maxime  que  majorem 
fructum  prestare  debeant  et  honorem.  Quos  ducit  moUicies  etatis  insipide  et 
infelix  lascivia,  theatrales,  se  conferunt  ad  meretriculas  et  cum  molli  versiculo 
nimisque  tenero  pruritus  generant  auditori  cuilibet.  .  .  .  Vero  enim  vero  qui  dictandi 
secuntur  scientiam,  ad  reges  veniunt  et  prelatis  ecclesie  traduntur  a  regibus,  ad 
honores  ecclesiasticos  interventus  sui  potentia  promovendi."  Valois,  De  Arte  Scri- 
bciidi  Epistolas,  25-26. 

'°"Incipiunt  dictamina  magistri  Poncii.  Universis  scolaribus  qui  decorari 
cupiunt  epistolaris  dictaminis  scientia  gloriosa  P.  Magister  in  dictamine  salutem  et 
neglectis  actorum  fabulis  ad  margaritam  dictaminis  properare."  Thurot,  Notices  et 
Extraits,  XXII,  pt.  2,  39. 

*°Schaarschmidt,  Johannes  Saresberiensis,  64,  82. 
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the  arts  in  the  nortli  of  Europe  and  the  classical  literary  tenden- 
cies of  (""hartres  and  Orleans  died  a  death  of  sheer  starvation. 

The  change,  however,  did  not  take  place  without  strong-  pro- 
tests from  many  sides.  P^xamples  of  such  protests  might  l)e  mul- 
tiplied almost  endlessly.  The  works  of  John  of  Salisbury  are 
full  of  sane  and  vigorous  denunciations  of  the  foolish  warfare  of 
mere  words  without  a  previous  foundation  in  real  learning.  He 
was  not  a  humanist  to  the  extent  that  he  roundly  condemned 
scholastic  philosophy.  Far  from  it,  for  he  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  just  such  dialectical  and  theological  pursuits  as  engaged  his 
great  uiaster  Abelard.  AVhat  distinguished  him  from  most  of  his 
contemporaries  was  that  throughout  his  career  lie  maintained 
that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  liberal  arts,  including  the 
(lassies,  was  absolutely  necessary  as  a  basis  for  higher  learning.*'' 
Me  therefore  lamented  that  students  praised  only  Aristotle  and 
despised  ('icero.''^  Nevertheless  he  was  still  hopeful  and  be- 
lieved firmly  that  he  could  convince  his  contemporaries  of  the 
value  of  literary  studies.'^'** 

Next  to  John  of  Salisbury,  Peter  of  l>lois  was  the  best  rep- 
resentative of  the  hunuinistic  tendency  in  education  during  the 
twelfth  century.  In  many  of  his  letters  he  championed  the  cause 
of  a  broad  training  in  grammar  and  the  authors  as  a  preparation 

""Nam  sicut  gladius  Herculis  in  manu  Pygmaei,  aut  pumilionis,  ineffax  est ;  et 
idem  in  manu  Achillis  aut  Hectoris,  ad  modum   fulminis  universa  prosternit ;   sic 
dialectica,  si  aliarum  disciplinarum  vigore  destituatur,  quodammodo  manca  est   et 
inutilis  fere."     Metalogicus,  lib.  II,  cap.  IX,  Migne.  Patrologiae  Lot..  199,  866. 
^*"Ut  juvenis  discat  plurima,  pauca  legat, 

Laudet  Aristotelem  solum,   spernit  Ciceronem 

Et  quicquid  Latiis  Graecia  capta  dedit, 

Conspuit  in  leges,  vilescit  physica,  quaevis 

Littera  sordescit,  logica  sola  placet.  ll 

Non  tamen  ista  placet,  ut  earn  quis  scire  laboret, 

Si  quis  credatur  logicus,  hoc  satis  est." 
""For   numerous   other   examples    from   the   works    of   John    of    Salisbury   see, 
Schaarschmidt,  Johannes  Saresberiensis :  Clerval,  Les  Ecoles  de  Chartres ;  Poole, 
Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Medieval  Thought,  ch.  VII;  Krey,  "John  of  Salis- 
bury's Attitude  Towards  the  Classics." 
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for  dialectic  and  theology.  Writing-  to  the  archdeacon  of  Nantes 
(c.  1160)  concerning  the  education  of  his  two  nephews,  Peter 
says,  "You  say  that  William  has  a  quicker  and  sharper  mind,  be- 
t  ause,  having  neglected  the  study  of  grammar  and  the  authors,  he 
Hew  to  the  cunning  of  the  logicians  where  he  learned  dialectic 
not  as  he  should  have  done,  in  books,  but  in  tablets  and  note- 
books. In  such  is  not  the  foundation  of  learning  and  the  subtlety 
which  you  praise  is  harmful  to  many.''""  John  of  Hauteville. 
writing  in  tlie  second  lialf  of  the  twelfth  century,  complained  that 
many  passed  as  wise  men  at  Paris,  who,  when  they  had  just 
lasted  wisdom,  thought  they  had  exliausted  it  and  swelled  with 
pride  because  of  this  little  learning.'^  In  a  lugubrious  letter  to 
the  Pope,  the  pessimistic  Stephen,  bishop  of  Tournay,  thus  com- 
plained about  the  decline  of  liberal  studies:  "Beardless  youths 
sit  in  the  chairs  of  the  old  professors  and  they  who  are  scarcely 
pupils  are  anxious  to  be  called  masters.  .  .  .  Neglecting  the  rules 
of  the  arts  and  discarding  the  books  of  good  authority,  witli  their 
sophistications  they  catch  flies  of  senseless  verbiage  as  in  the 
webs  of  spiders."'-  In  his  book  "On  the  Nature  of  Things"  Alex- 
ander Neckam  (d.  1217)  has  a  long  chapter  on  the  seven  arts  in 

""Willelmum  predicas  subtilioris  vene  et  acutioris  ingenii,  eo  quod  grammatice 
et  auctorum  scientia  pretermisso  volavit  ad  versutias  logicorum,  ubi  non  in  libris, 
sicut  solet,  dialecticam  didicit,  sed  in  scedulis  et  quaternis.  Xon  est  in  talibus 
fundamentum  scientie  litteralis,  multisque  perniciosa  est  ista  subtilitas,  quam  ex- 
tollis."  Epistolae  No.  loi,  Migne,  Patrologiae  Lat.,  207,  311.  Also  in  Denifle  et 
Chatelain,  Chartulariiim,  I,  28. 

""At  sunt  philosophi  qui  nudum  nomen  et  umbram 
Numinis  arripiunt,  qui  vix  libasse  Minervam 
Exhausisse  putant,  tenuisque  scientia  pectus 
Erigit." 
Johannes  de  Altavilla,  Archithrenius,  ed.  Wright,  Satirical  Poets  (Rolls  Series), 
I,  289. 

'■"Ve  duo  predicta  sunt,  et  ecce  restat  tertium  ve :  facultates  quas  liberales 
appellant  amissa  libertate  pristina  in  tantam  servitutem  devocantur,  ut  comatuli 
adolescentes  earum  magisteria  impudentes  usurpent,  et  in  cathedra  seniorum 
sedeant  imberbes,  et  qui  nondum  norunt  esse  discipuli  laborant  ut  nominentur  mag- 
istri.  .  .  Omissis  regulis  artium  abjectisque  libris  autenticis  artificum  muscas  in- 
anium  verbulorum  sophismatibus  suis  tamquam  aranearum  tendiculis  includunt." 
Denifle  et  Chatelain,  Chartularium,  I,  48.    This  letter  was  written  between  1 192-1203. 
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which  he  sharply  satirizes  the  craze  for  dialectical  disputations 
at  Paris,  and  deplores  the  decline  of  interest  in  literature.'" 
Gerald  de  Barri  (d.  1223)  likewise  took  a  very  determined  stand 
in  this  matter  and  pointed  out  that  the  over-emphasis  on  dialectics 
was  in  large  measure  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  ancient  lit- 
erature. He  told  many  an  amusing  tale  to  warn  his  contempo- 
raries of  the  error  of  their  ways  but  his  witticisms  were  not  ap- 
preciated until  two  centuries  after  his  death.'^^ 

We  have  seen  that  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  trouvere  Henri  d'Andeli,  in  his  Battle  of  the  Seven 
Arts,  defending  the  classics  as  taught  at  Orleans,  still  took  a 
vigorous  fling  at  Logic  enthroned  at  Paris.  But  as  the  century 
advanced  the  protests  ceased  and  for  almost  a  hundred  years  the 
dominance  of  Aristotle  was  absolute  and  unassailed.^^ 

Such  are  the  definable  causes  which  led  to  neglect  of  the 
classics  at  the  medieval  universities.  There  may  have  been  other 
causes,  less  tangible  but  of  considerable  weight.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  comprised 
an  era  of  great  material  development.  In  many  ways  a  "back- 
woods" Europe  was  being  transformed  into  a  Europe  with  large 
well-built  cities  and  highways  for  travel  and  commerce.  This 
practical,  feverishly  active  commercial  age  did  not  create  the 
best  conditions  for  purely  humanistic  pursuits.  It  is  always 
well  worth  while  to  reflect  upon  the  bearing  which  general  condi- 
tions of  life  maj^  have  upon  such  a  particular  subject  as  we  have 
in  hand.'^^ 

"Alexander  Neckam,  De  Naturis  Rerum,  cap.  CLXXIII,  ed.  Wright  (Rolls 
Series),  283-307. 

'■"Giraldi  Cambrensis,  Gemma  Ecclesiastica,  II,  cap.  XXXVII,  ed.  Wright  (Rolls 
Series),  II,  348-357- 

"It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  as  late  as  about  1270  Roger  Bacon 
made  vigorous  although  ineffective  protests  against  the  excesses  of  the  worship  of 
Aristotelian  logic:  e.  g.  in  his  Compendium  Studii  Philosophiae,  ed.  Brewer,  469-473. 
See  below,  p.  44. 

"For  survivals  of  the  study  of  the  classics  during  the  barren  century  from 
about  1225-1325  see  Appendix  II. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Grammar.     Decline  of  the  Study  of  Language 

Until  the  rise  of  universities  grammar  was  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  seven  liberal  arts.  For  centuries  it  had  been  taught 
chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the  famous  text-books  of  Donatus  and 
Priscian.  Donatus  was  a  teacher  of  grammar  in  Rome  about 
350  A.  D.  He  wrote  two  text-books,  a  primary  grammar,  the 
ars  minor,  and  a  larger  treatise,  the  ars  grummutica,  of  which  how- 
ever only  the  third  part,  the  so-called  Barharismus,  was  read  wide- 
ly. Priscian  taught  grammar  at  Constantinople  about  500  A.  D. 
and  published  his  lectures  as  the  institutiomini  gnimuiaticarum 
libri  XVIII.  This  grammar  was  designed  for  advanced  students. 
The  first  sixteen  of  these  books  came  to  be  known  as  Friscianus 
maior.  They  deal  Avith  the  eight  parts  of  speech.  The  last  two 
books,  wliich  treat  of  syntax,  were  called  Friscianus  minor. 

From  these  and  other  manuals  the  rules  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage had  been  taught  in  the  medieval  schools  very  much  as  the 
Romans  had  learned  them.  Donatus  and  Priscian  had  at  times 
been  modified  and  adapted  to  the  needs  and  ideals  of  the  Christian 
schools  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent. 

With  the  twelfth  century  there  came  such  a  marked  change 
that  thenceforward  we  may  with  justice  distinguish  between  the 
"old"  and  the  "new  grammar."^  It  was  natural  that  grammar 
should  have  its  share  in  the  general  intellectual  uplift  of  this  cen- 
tury. In  some  respects  it  profited  from  the  changes  which  were 
coming  about.  Donatus  and  Priscian  had  been  written  for  stu- 
dents whose  native  tongue  was  Latin.  They  therefore  treated 
many  things  in  a  manner  ill-adapted  for  boys  Avho  learned  it  as  a 
foreign  language.  Thus  little  had  been  done  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary general  rules  of  syntax.     One  of  the  best  contributions  of 

'Thurot,  Notices  et  Extraits  de  divers  Manuscrits  Latins  pour  servir  a  I'His- 
toire  des  Doctrines  Grammaticales  au  Moyen  Age  in  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manu- 
scrits de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  XXII,  pt.  2,  6o,  89. 
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the  "new  grammar"  was  a  system  of  syntax  so  well  constructed 
that  its  principles  were  adopted  by  the  humanists  and  are  still 
in  vogue  even  today.^  More  latitude  also  was  given  to  the  prac- 
tice of  explaining  the  Latin  rules  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  This 
was  especially  true  in  lower  work  but  it  likewise  was  employed 
in  teaching  the  texts  used  at  universities.-^  The  Italians  were  fore- 
most in  popularizing  this  mode  of  instruction.^ 

A  somewhat  curious  new  element  was  the  verse  form  in  which 
grammars  were  now  written.  A  veritable  craze  for  versifying  pre- 
vailed during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  No  doubt  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  explain  this  phenomenon  as  it  would  to 
state  just  wh}'  dialectic  became  so  very  popular  in  the  same  per- 
iod. Whatever  mav  have  been  the  causes  therefor,  it  is  known  that 
almost  every  species  of  literary  production  occasionally  appeared 
in  verse.  In  the  twelfth  century  we  meet  with  rhymed  charters."' 
Chronicles  were  written  more  and  more  frequently  in  metrical 
form.*^  Matthew  of  Vendome  (d.  c.  1200)  composed  a  metrical 
formular}^  for  letter  writing.^  Sermons  were  sometimes  thrown 
into  poetical  form  or  rhythmical  prose.^  The  Aurora  of  Peter  of 
Riga  (d.  1209  ) ,  often  referred  to  as  the  versified  bible,  was  extreme- 
ly popular.'^  C^iiite  naturally,  grammar  was  soon  drawn  into  the 
same  current  especially  since  it  was  believed  that  rhyme  and 
metre  were  helps  to  the  memory.  As  early  as  1150  Peter  Helias, 
a  teacher  at  Paris,  wrote  a  brief  summary  of  Latin  grammar  in 

"Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale  des  Alexander  de  Villa-Dei,  Einleitung,  xii-xv. 

^Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale,  Einleitung,  Ix ;  Delisle,  Maitre  Yon,  in  Histoire 
Litteraire  de  la  France,  XXXI,  4. 

''Thurot,  Notices  et  Extraits,  XXII,  pt.  2,  92. 

°Giry,  Manuel  de  Diplomatique,  453. 

'Meier,  Die  Sieben  Freien  Kiinste,  28.  Wiilker,  Grundriss  der  angelsachsischeu 
Literatur,  338,  cites  examples  of  this  kind  in  Anglo  Saxon  chronicles  of  the  loth 
and  nth  centuries. 

'Wattenbach,  "Poetischer  Brief steller  von  M.  v.  Vendome,"  in  Sitsungsberichtc 
der  Bayrischen  Akademie  (1872,)  II,  570.  Bernard  Sylvester  of  Tours,  c.  1158, 
Vi^rote  a  Sununa  Dictaminum  in  verse;  Sandys,  A  History  of  Classical  Scliolarsliip. 
I.  514- 

'Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  La  Chaire  Franqaise,  479. 

"Sandys,  A  History  of  Classical  Scholarship,  530. 
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liexameters.^"  Practically  all  the  new  text-books  which  now  ap- 
peared were  in  verse  form.  Priscian  began  to  lose  ground  partly 
because  his  work  was  in  prose — hence  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
him  up  to  date  in  this  respect.  A  manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Rationale  contains  a  versified  Priscifuiuf^  maior  which  was  used 
at  the  Horbonne.^^  The  following  gloss,  found  in  one  of  the  new 
grammars,  clearly  states  the  demands  of  those  times :  "The  me- 
trical form  which  this  author  follows  is  better  than  prose  which 
Priscian  uses,  and  for  these  reasons :  the  metrical  form  can  be 
more  easily  comprehended,  it  is  more  elegant,  is  briefer,  and  can 
be  remembered  more  easily.""^ ^ 

A  much  more  important  change  was  effected  by  the  influence 
of  scholasticism  whicli  gradually  transformed  grammar  into  a 
speculative  study.  Instead  of  referring  to  examples  from  the  best 
T^atin  literature  to  explain  a  doubtful  point,  the  grammarians  now 
preferred  to  solve  the  matter  by  the  rules  of  logic. ^^  Priscian 
could  not  satisfy  these  new  requirements.  The  situation  is  thus 
summed  up  in  a  gloss  to  one  of  the  new  text-books:  "Since 
Priscian  did  not  teach  grammar  by  every  possible  means,  the 
\alue  of  his  books  is  greatly  diminished.  Thus  he  gives  many 
constructions  witliout  assigning  reasons  for  them,  relying  solely 
on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  grammarians.  Therefore  he 
should  not  teach,  because  those  only  should  teach  wlio  give  reasons 
for  what  they  say."^^  The  influence  of  the  dialectical  method 
went  so  far  that  even  disputations  in  grammar  were  sometimes 

"Meier,  Die  Siehen  Freieit  Kiiiisfe.  15. 

"Fierville,  Une  Granniiairc  Latine  inedite  dii  XIIIc  Siccle,  Avant  Propos,  vi, 
note  2,  and  vii. 

'"Sermo  metricus,  quern  sequitur  actor  iste,  ad  plura  se  habet  quam  prosaicus, 
quern  sequitur  Priscianus  et  hoc  ita  probatur ;  sermo  metricus  utilius  factus  est  ad 
faciliorem  acceptionem.  ad  venustam  et  lucidam  brevitatem  et  ad  memoriam  firm- 
iorem."     Wrobel,   Eberhardi   Bcthuuieiisis   Graecisiiius,    Praefatio,   ix. 

"Reichling,  Das  Doctrinalc,  Einleitung,  xi. 

""Cum  Priscianus  non  docuerit  grammaticam  per  omnem  modum  sciendi  pos- 
sibilem,  in  eo  sua  doctrina  est  valde  diminuta.  Unde  constructiones  multas  dicit, 
quarum  tamen  causas  non  assignat,  sed  solum  eas  declarat  per  auctoritates  anti- 
quorum  grammaticorum.  Propter  quod  non  docet,  quia  illi  tantum  decent,  qui  causas 
suorum  dictorum  assignant."  Wrobel,  Eberhardi  Bcthuuieiisis  Graecisiiius.  Prae- 
fatio, ix. 
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held  at  universities.^^  Duns  Scotus  (c.  1300)  actually  wrote  a 
'^grammatica  speculativa."^ ^ 

The  greatest  calamity,  however,  which  befell  grammar  in  this 
age  was  the  woeful  decline  of  literature.  In  the  first  chapter  it 
was  demonstrated  how  largely  logic  was  responsible  for  this,  but 
that  there  were  also  many  other  causes.  Grammar  now  lost  the 
lieritage  which  the  Romans  had  bestowed  on  her  when  they 
handed  her  over  to  the  barbarians  as  the  foremost  among  the 
.seven  liberal  arts.  Throughout  the  earlier  middle  ages  she  had 
preserved  this  birthright  and  at  times  a  very  comprehensive  and 
liberal  course  in  classical  and  Christian  literature  had  been  taught 
as  a  part  of  "grammar"  in  the  medieval  schools.  But,  with  the 
rise  of  universities,  purely  literary  pursuits  were  crowded  to  the 
vsnU  and  grammar  was  sheared  and  maimed  until  nothing  was 
h'^ft  except  the  technical  rules  of  language  and  even  they  were 
taught  badly.  It  was  deplorable  that  even  a  man  like  Vincent 
of  Beauvais  (d.  1264)  who  was  so  well  versed  in  the  classics^ '^ 
should  have  regarded  their  use  in  connection  with  grammar  as 
merely  incidental,  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  pastime  by  those  Avho 
chose  to  read  them.^^  However,  this  decline  of  grannnar  was 
very  gradual  and  there  are  some  interesting  episodes  in  the  telling 
of  the  tale. 

Leaving  unmentioned  several  minor  works  which  were  never 
prescribed  at  universities,^''  the  epoch-making  new  grammars  were 
the  Doctrinale  of  Alexander  of  Villedieu  and  the  Oraecismus  of 
Eberhard  of  Bethune. 

As  his  name  indicates,  Alexander  was  born  in  the  little  village 

"Fournier,  Les  Statuts  ct  Privileges  des  Universitcs  Frangaises,  II,  678.  This 
is  an  example  from  Perpignan  (1380-90?)     See  below,  p.  53. 

"Appuhn,  Das  Trivium,  43. 

"See  Appendix  II,  below,  p.  loi. 

""Aliud  (so.  genus  scripturarum)  eorum,  quae  appendicia  sunt  artium  et  in 
aliqua  extra  philosophiam  materia  versantur,  ut  sunt  carmina  poetarum,  comoediae 
ct  tragoediae,  fabulae  quoque  et  historiae.  .  .  .  Deinde  caetera,  si  vacant,  legantur, 
quia  plus  aliquando  delectare  solent  seriis  admista  ludicra."  Quoted  by  Appuhn, 
Das  Trivium,  18,  n.  2. 

"Thurot,  Notices  et  Extraits,  XXII,  pt.  2,  16-27,  96. 
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of  Villedieii  near  Avrancbes  in  Normand}'.^"  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  not  known.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  he  studied 
at  Paris  for  a  considerable  period,  probably'  some  time  within 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  twelfth  century  just  when  the  uni- 
versity was  being  molded.  Together  with  two  companions,  Alex- 
ander diligently  attended  lectures,  especially  those  on  Priscian 
and  other  grammarians,  and  thus  collected  voluminous  notes. 
These  the  three  students  began  to  put  into  metrical  form.  When 
one  of  his  companions  died  and  the  other  was  called  to  England, 
Alexander  remained  in  possession  of  the  material  which  the  three 
had  gathered.  Soon  he  was  called  away  from  Paris  to  teach  the 
nephews  of  the  Bishop  of  Dol.^i  Pleased  with  the  progress  of 
the  children,  the  bishop  suggested  to  Alexander  that  he  write  a 
systematic  text-book  of  grammar  for  the  instruction  of  the  two 
boys.  He  followed  this  advice  and,  drawing  upon  the  materials 
which  he  had  gathered  at  Paris,  wrote  his  famoiiaDoctrlnale.^^ 
The  Doctrinalc  was  written  in  1199.^^  It  is  in  verse  through- 
out,  comprising  2,045  leonine  hexameters.  The  author  himself 
divided  it  into  twelve  chapters  which  in  the  fourteenth  century 
were  usually  grouped  into  three  parts:  (1)  etymology,  (2) 
syntax,  (3)  quantity,  accent  and  figures  of  speech.  It  improved 
upon  Priscian  especially  in  its  chapters  on  syntax.  Its  verse  form 
in  itself  gave  it  popularity  in  an  age  so  partial  to  poetic  expres- 
sion. Already  in  the  thirteenth  century  its  spread  was  rapid,  al- 
though we  have  very  little  definite  information  until  the  four- 
teenth.   It  gradually  crept  into  the  universities  where  it  tended  to 

^"The  best  account  of  Alexander  of  Villedieu  is  by  Reichling,  Das  Doctrinalc, 
Einleitung  (1893).  A  much  earlier  work  is  that  of  Thurot,  De  Alexandri  de  Villa 
Dei  Doctrinali  eiusque  fatis  (1850),  which  is  still  very  useful.  It  should  be  supple- 
mented by  what  the  author  says  in  Notices  et  Extraits,  XXII,  pt.  2,  passim. 

■'Not  his  "grandchildren"  as  Reichling  has  it.  See  G.  Paris  in  Romania, 
XXIII,  589,  n.  2. 

"Reichling,  Das  Doctrinalc,  Einleitung,  xx-xxiv,  gathered  the  above  details 
about  the  life  of  Alexander  from  various  glosses  of  the  Doctrinalc.  Since  perhaps 
all  these  glosses  were  written  after  the  death  of  Alexander  they  may  not  be 
trustworthy  in  every  detail.  See  one  of  them  in  Thurot,  Notices  et  Extraits, 
XXII,  pt.  2,  511. 

"Reichling,  Das  Doctrinalc,  Einleitung,  xxxvii. 
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diminish  the  importance  of  Priscian  or  to  drive  him  out  alto- 
gether. In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  Doctr'nuilc 
was  the  universal  grammar  of  nearly  all  Europe.^^  Reichling 
describes  250  manuscript  copies  and  295  printed  ones  Avliich 
still  exist  and  his  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.^"^  This  alone 
would  tell  the  story  of  the  enormous  popularity  of  the  work. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  the  humanists 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  universal  darling  of  the 
schools.  The  movement  began  in  Italy  and  then  spread  into 
Germany  and  France  and  the  northern  countries.  At  first  at- 
tempts were  made  to  emend  the  old  standard  text-bi)ok.  Some 
of  his  critics  gave  Alexander  credit  for  consideraltle  ingenuity 
but  soon  he  was  roundlv  condemned  evervwhere  and   with  the 

*  « 

opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  reign  of  the  Doctrinalc,  the 
rciP  Jxirharorum,  was  over.^*^ 

Although  Alexander  wrote  other  grammatical  works,  none  of 
them  ever  attracted  much  attention.  It  is  very  probable,  liow- 
ever,  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  text-book  called  Alexander, 
vxhich  was  read  at  Toulouse  and  other  universities  of  southern 
France  and  which  hitherto  has  been  entirelv  unnoticed.-' 

The  Graecismus  of  Eberhard  of  Bethune  is  usually  mentioned 
along  with  the  Doctrinale  and  was  used  almost  as  widely.^-  It 
a])])eared  in  1212.^^  Like  the  DocfnutiJc  it  also  Avas  written  in 
liexameter  verse.  Its  peculiar  name  was  derived  from  the  chap 
ter  which  treats  of  Greek  etvmologv.  Although  Eberhard  him- 
self  did  not  know  Greek,'^"  he  thus  supplied  a  need  whicli  had 
grown  up  from  the  fact  that  tlirough  the  Vulgate  and  the  Ghurch 
r'athers  manv  Greek  as  well  as  Hebrew  words  and  c(»nstructions 

"Thurot,  Notices  et  Extraits,  XXII,  pt.  2,  93. 

"'Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale,  cxxi,  clxix.  See  some  additions  made  by  Del- 
isle,  "Alexandre  de  Villedieu  et  Guillaume  le  Moine."  in  Bib!,  de  I'Ecolc  dcs  Charfcs 
LXII,  158. 

""Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale,  Einleitung,  Ixxxiii.  See  how  sharply  Reichling 
criticizes  the  humanistic  grammarians,  p.  cvi. 

"'For  a  full  discussion  of  this  mysterious  text-book  see  Appendix  III. 

"*Wrobel,    (ed.)    Eberhardi  BetJinniensis   Graecismus. 

"'Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale,  Einleitung,  Ixxxiii. 

'"Meier,  Die  Sieben  Freien  Kiinste,  15. 
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liad  crept  into  the  medieval  Latin  wliicli  demanded  elucidation.^' 
The  Graecismus  also  contains  ordinary  grammatical  material  like 
tlie  parts  of  speech  and  rules  of  metre.  Many  additions  and  in- 
terpolations were  made  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just 
how  much  was  originally  Eberhard's  own  work.^^  On  the  whole 
the  Graecismus  is  more  advanced  than  the  DocirinaJe  which  it 
supplements  especially  in  its  chapters  on  Greek  words  and  Latin 
synonyms.^^. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  new  tendencies  in  grammar 
and  the  new  text-books.  Their  influence  was  important  in  shap- 
ing the  work  in  grammar  at  the  universities. 


For  the  Universitj^  of  Paris,  the  statutes  give  extremely  little 
iufcu'mation  on  the  subject  of  grammar.  In  1215  there  were  pre- 
scribed the  "two  Prisciaus  or  at  least  one  of  them.''^^  Thereafter, 
until  1366,  the  mere  mention  of  Priscian,  usually  both  the  maior 
and  minor,  is  all  that  can  be  gleaned.^^  Nevertheless,  the  history 
of  grammar  even  at  Paris  is  not  so  lifeless  and  barren  as  an  exam- 
ination of  the  statutes  would  indicate.  We  learn  from  Gerald 
de  Barri  that  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  grammar 
still  held  an  important  place  at  Paris.^*'  During  the  first  half  of 
tlie  thirteenth  centurv  tliere  was  still  enough  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject  to  cause  some  stir  at  Paris  when  the  Doctrinale  and  the 
Graecismus  were  beginning  to  attract  attention.  Our  sources  of 
information  are  the  writings  of  the  grammarian  John  Garland. 

^'Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale,  Einleitung,  x. 

^"Babler,  Beitrdgc,  105;  Thurot,  Notices  et  Extraits,  XXII,  pt.  2,  loi. 

^Babler,  Beitr'dge,  102. 

^'Denifle  et  Chatelain,  Chartidarium,  I,  78. 

''Denifle  et  Chatelain,  Chartidarium,  I,  138   (A.  D.   1231)  ;  228   (A.  D.   1252); 
278  (A.  D.  1255)  ;  II,  678  (before  1366). 

^"Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Speculum  Ecclesiae,  ed.  Brewer,  IV,  3.  7.  The  anoiiy 
mous  Vocabulary  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College  MS.  385,  p.  52  (See  above,  p.  15) 
gives  the  following  program  for  grammar :  "Gramatice  daturus  operam  audiat  et 
legat  Barbarismum  Donati  et  Prisciani  mains  volumen  cum  libro  constructionnm — 
et  Remigium  et  Priscianum  de  metris  et  de  ponderibus  et  duodecim  versibus  Virgilii 
et  Priscianum  de  accentibus  quem  tamen  multi  negant  editum  esse  a  Prisciano  in- 
spiciat  diligenter." 
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A  sliort  sketch  of  liis  life  lias  already  been  given.'''  Of  his 
many  works  his  chief  gTammatical  treatises  must  now  engage  our 
attention.^^  They  are  the  Clavis  compendU,  the  Compemluim 
f/rammatice,  and  the  Acceiitarius.^^  The}^  are  all  in  metrical 
form.  The  (Compendium  (/lainmatice  contains  about  4000  lines, 
heino-  much  longer  therefore  than  the  Doctrinalc  of  Alexander  of 
Villedieu  which  has  only  2645.  The  Clavis  compendU  which, 
as  its  title  indicates,  was  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Com- 
pendium, is  about  half  as  long,  whereas  the  Accentariu.s  is  still 
briefer. 

No  one  has  ever  studied  these  works  thoroughly.  To  those 
who  have  glanced  at  them  or  read  extracts  from  them  they  have 
seemed  exceedingly  pedantic  and  obscure.^"  That  criticism  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  merited;  yet  before  final  judgment  is  passed 
on  these  books  they  should  be  compared  carefully  with  works  like 
the  Doctrinale  and  the  Graecismus.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  be  done  soon.^^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  as  regards  the  value  of  the 

'"See  above,  p.  17. 

^^None  of  those  that  will  be  mentioned  have  ever  been  published.  The  most  im- 
portant MSS.  in  which  they  have  been  preserved  are  now  at  Bruges  and  at  Cam- 
bridge, England.  See  the  bibliography  of  MSS.  below.  Also  Scheler,  Lcxicog- 
(jraphie  Latine  du  Xlle  et  du  XIIIc  Siccle. 

'"'These  works  are  extant  in  the  following  manuscript  copies:  Clavis  coiii- 
pciidii,  (i)  Bruges  MS.  546,  fos.  25  r° — 42  v°  ;  (2)  Gonville  and  Caius  College 
MS.  136,  p.  166  ff;  (3)  Ibid.,  MS.  385,  p.  271  ff.  Coinl^ciidiuiii  (jraiinnaficc,  (i) 
Gonville  and  Caius  College  MS.  385,  p.  211  ff;  (2)  Ibid.,  MS.  593,  p.  54  ff ;  (3) 
Bruges  MS.  546,  fos.  89  r° — 145  v°,  (here  wrongly  entitled  Ars  versificaioria). 
Jccciitarius,  (i)  Gonville  and  Caius  College  MS.  385,  p.  68  ff;  (2)  Bruges  MS. 
546,  fos.  S3  v° — 77  r°  (entitled  Ars  Iccforia  ecclesiae.) 

^"Scheler,  Lexicographie  Latine  du  XIIc  ct  du  XIIIc  .S"/a7f,  48,  speaks  of  the 
Clavis  coiupcudii  as  a  "lourde  composition."  See  also  Haureau,  Notices  et  Ex- 
traits.  XXVII,  pt.  2,  I  ;  and  Haskins,  "A  List  of  Textbooks  from  the  Close  of  the 
Twelfth  Century,"  in  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  XX  (1909),  77. 

"As  early  as  1867,  Scheler,  Lexicographic  Latine  du  XIIc  ct  du  XIIIc  Siccle,  18. 
wrote:  ''personne  encore,  que  je  sache,  ne  s'est  impose  la  tache  de  jeter  un  pen  plus 
de  lumiere  sur  la  carriere  pedagogique  et  sur  I'ensemble  des  travaux  si  varies  de  ce 
fecond  ecrivain.  Une  etude  approfondie  sur  Garlande,  envisage  au  point  de  vue  de 
I'etat  des  lettres  et  d'organisation  de  I'enseignement  au  136  siecle,  trouverait  dans 
la  poussiere  des  bibliotheques  encore  de  nombreuses  sources  d'information," 
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j^Taniiiiatifal  works  of  Joliii  Garland,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he 
must  have  been  prominent  in  his  day  as  a  teaclier  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Paris  and  Toulouse.  Roger  Bacon  had  heard  him  lec- 
ture and  wrote  approviui'ly  of  him  whereas  he  thought  Alexander 
of  Villedieu  was  not  a  worthy  authority.^-  His  activities  as  a 
writer  and  teacher  show  that  there  still  Avas  a  good  deal  of  live 
interest  in  grammar  at  Paris  during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  That  the  Doctrinalc  and  the  Graccismus  were  w^ell 
known  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  John  Garland  tried  hard  to 
supplant  them  or  at  least  correct  and  supplement  them  by  his  own 
I'ooks. 

A  gloss  to  the  Acccntariiis  (Ars  lector'm)  explains  that  this 
work  was  written  on  account  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  be- 
cause of  the  neglect  of  the  ancient  classics;  two  modern  books, 
the  Graecismiis  and  the  Doctrlnale  had  been  written  to  teach  cor- 
rect grammar  but  they  had  done  it  so  inefficiently  that  the  author 
had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  supplement  them  and  for  that  rea- 
son had  written  the  CotupcixVuiin,  the  Clavis  compcmlil  and  this 
Acvciiffir'uis^^ 

The  truth  of  this  gloss  (which  may  of  course  have  been 
written  b}'  the  author  himself)  is  more  than  borne  out  by  various 
passages  in  his  works.  In  his  Morale  ^chohiriinn  described  in  the 
lu'evious  chapter^^  he  has  a  long  paragraph  of  warning  against 
certain  useless  modern  books  which  turn  out  to  be  the  Doctrlnale 

"Roger  Bacon,  Compendium  Studii,  ed.  Brewer,  453,  477.     On  p.  477  he  criti- 
cizes the  grammarian  Brito  for  quoting  Alexander,  "quia  nunuiuani  fuit  dignus  auc 
toritate." 

^^"Causa  principalis  est  duplex,  scilicet  amicitia,  altera  niodcrni  temporis  igno- 
rantia  propter  lapsuni  autorum.  quia  ut  evitarentur  vitia  in  conununi  sermone  et 
vitia  soloecismi,  conati  sunt  duo  modcrni  auctores,  videlicet  Graecismus  et  Doctrln- 
ale, tradere  doctrinam  declinandi,  construendi,  breves  et  longas  cognoscendi  et  recte 
secundum  accentum  pronuntiandi,  et  diffiniendi  figuras  ad  grammaticam  pertinentes, 
qui  tamen  omnia  insufficienter  fecerunt,  unde  ad  eorum  supplctioncm  artifex  huius 
operis  quod  pro  manibus  habemus,  quoddam  opus  composuit  quod  compendium  in- 
titulavit  et  hoc  praesens  opus  ab  ipso  dependens,  et  aliud  opus  quod  etiam  clavem 
compendii  intitulavit."  Bruges  MS.  546,  fol.  53  v°.  Quoted  by  Scheler,  Lexico- 
graphie  Lafiite,  50. 

"See  above,  p.  17. 
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and  GraGcismus.^^  He  says  tbat  tlie  former  closes  the  way  to 
true  knowledge,  that  its  diction  is  faulty  and  verbose,  that  it 
impedes  the  quickwitted  and  does  not  teach  students  the  real 
difficulties  of  language;^''  as  for  the  Graecisnius,  it  is  a  menda- 
cious guide  for  Greek  words,  since  even  its  Latin  is  as  turgid 
as  the  isthmian  mountain.^'  For  milk,  both  offer  poison  to  the 
boys.'*^ 

In  the  Clavis  compendii  a  systematic  criticism  of  the  Doctri- 
nale  and  Graecismus  is  undertaken.  The  third  part  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  that  purpose^*^  and  we  find  in  it  such  chapters  as 
"Hie  ostendum  mendacia  gTecismi,"'^°  and  "De  correctionibus 
super  doctrinale."^^  Time  and  again  John  warns  his  students 
against  the  mistakes  of  Alexander  of  Villedieu  and  promises  to 
correct  them.^-  His  favorite  epithet  for  the  Graecismus  is  "men- 
dax,"  In  one  obscure  passage  he  even  calls  the  Doctrinalc  and 
the  Graecismus  the  "little  twin  apes."^^ 

^^The  heading  of  the  paragraph  reads:  "Persuadeo  ad  libros  philosophicos  prop 
ter  quedam  moderna  scripta  inutilia  ad  laudem  cancellarii."     Morale   Scholariuiii, 
Gonville  and  Caius  College  MS.  385,  p.  312;  Bruges  MS.  546,  fol.  6  v°. 

""Doctrinale  viam  claudens  ad  philosophiam 
Non   gerit   egregiam  linguam   sed  tautologiam 
Tardat  preproperos  nee  ducit  ad  ardua  cleros."       Ibid. 

""Mendax  grecismus  est  grecis  philosophismus 

Quando  latinismus  turget  mons  vekid  ismus."     Ibid. 
(Above  inoiis  the  Gonville  and  Caius  College  MS.  has  the  following  gloss:   "est 
mons  stans  inter  egeum  mare  et  ionium  mare.") 

^'"Virus  quod  trutinant  pueris  pro  lacte  propinant."     Ibid. 

""Tertius  emendat  quedam  tibi  scripta  moderna."     Clavis  compendii,   Bruges 
MS.  546,  fol.  25  v°  ;  Gonville  and  Caius  College  MSS.  385,  p.  271  ;  136,  p.  166. 
""Bruges  MS.  546,  fol.  27  r°. 
''Ibid,  fol.  30  v°. 

°^"Post  predicta  novum  videas  dilecte  laborem 
In  doctrinali  res  est  viciosa  recenti 
De  multis  pauca  corrcctis  hie  ego  pono 
De  quibus  o  iuvenis  merito  dubitare  fateris."     Ibid. 
■""Ipsa  que  gramatice  prostat  laterata  capillos, 
De  doctrinali  de  grescismo  referamus ; 
Que  per  eos  scripta  multo  meliora  fugamus 
.SimioH  gemini  cunctos  vicere  gigantes 
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The  Compendium  grammatice^^  also  devotes  much  attention 
to  the  new  text-books  of  Alexander  and  Eberhard.  True,  the 
jiuthor  tells  his  readers  that  some  credit  should  be  given  the 
DocU'hiaJe  and  the  Graecismus  for  the  few  good  tilings  they  have 
done  for  grammar;  but  when  an  old  tree  has  died  it  should  be 
plucked  out  roots  and  all  so  that  the  works  of  one  generation 
may  not  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  next.  This  John  proposes 
to  do  and  in  his  new  Compendium  promises  to  sow  acceptable 
grammatical  seed  and  to  correct  the  above  antiquated  text- 
books.^^ 

Not  content  with  criticizing  the  Dortrinalc  in  his  own  works, 
Jolm  undertook  to  emend  it.  At  least  tliree  copies  of  this  emended 
DoctrinaJe  are  extant  today — all  in  manuscripts  of  the  thirteentli 
century.^^     According  to  Reichling    this    emendation    was    very 

Tamquam  ridiculo  monstro  sua  terga  parantes." 
Clavis  compendii.     Gonville  and  Caius  College,  MSS.   136,  p.   171;  385,     p      274; 
Bruges,  MS.  546,  fol.  27  r°. 

"This  book  seems  to  have  been  written  between  1218  and  1236.  Philippus  is 
mentioned  as  chancellor  (Gonville  and  Caius  College  MSS.  385,  p.  211;  593,  p.  54). 
Philippe  de  Greve  (Philippus  de  Greve)  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris 
1218-1236  (Denifle  et  Chatelain,  Chartularium,  I,  xx ;  Haskins,  in  Anter.  Hist.  Rev. 
X,  7  note).  He  died  in  1236  {C har hilar ium,  I,  162;  Valois,  Guillaume  d'Auvergne, 
34.).  Probably  the  work  was  written  much  nearer  1236  than  1218,  for,  several 
lines  above  on  the  MS.  pages  just  referred  to,  John  seems  to  speak  of  himself  as 
an  old  man  ("Ibo  senex  ad  doctores"). 

^^'Tllis  in  rebus  paucis  quas  cernere  queras 

Est  inventori  grecismus  gratia  danda 

Et  doctrinalis.     Quo  quedam  silva  recedit 

Sed  tibi  proposui  resides  avellere  stirpes 

Ne  lapsum  faciant  natis  vestigia  patrum, 

Granaque  grata  seram  que  multiplicentur  in  usum 

Fautor  apolinii  redit  in  breve  corrigiturque 

Hie  doctrinalis  liber  et  grecismus  auctor." 
Compendium  grammatice,  Gonville  and  Caius  College  MSS.  385,  p.  211;  593,  p.  54. 
For  some  detailed  criticism  of  the  Graecisinus  and  Doctrinale   see  Gonville  and 
Caius  College  MS.  385,  pp.  243-248;  Bruges  MS.  546,  fol.  121  r°,  ff. 

""Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale,  Einleitung,  liii.  Haureau,  Notices  et  Extraits, 
XXVn,  pt.  2,  86  (criticizing  Thurot),  contends  that  John  Garland  never  attempted 
to  emend  the  Doctrinale.  This  opinion  is  of  course  untenable  in  the  light  of  the 
above  facts. 
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tliorougli  and  coniproliensive,  even  more  so  than  the  many  simi- 
lar attempts  made  by  the  humanists  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Nevertheless,  it  never  became  popular.  The  Doctrinalc  in  almost 
its  original  dress  was  soon  to  find  its  way  into  nearly  every  school 
and  university  in  Europe;  whereas  this  emended  edition  as  well 
as  John's  own  grammatical  works  were  almost  entirely  forgotten. 

Perhaps  the  writings  of  John  Garland  are  so  worthless  that 
they  fully  merit  even  more  profound  oblivion  than  has  been  their 
lot.  That  cannot  be  decided  until  competent  scholars  have  ex- 
amined them  closel}^  But  even  if  John  shall  be  definitely  pro- 
nounced a  bad  poet  and  a  bad  gramumrian  as  compared  with 
his  contemporaries,  he  nevertheless  will  always  remain  an  inter- 
esting figure  in  the  early  history  of  the  University  of  Paris.  He 
at  least  stood  for  reform  and  for  improvement  in  literary  form 
and  expression  in  an  age  which  was  fast  becoming  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  good  style  and  good  literature.  John  Bale  (1495-15G3) 
said  of  him  (perhaps,  however,  with  something  of  the  sneer  of 
the  humanist)  :  "Hence  he  was  held  to  be  a  famous  rhetorician 
and  poet  in  that  century  of  hopeless  blindness  when  the  arts  de- 
generated from  all  purity  of  expression."^'^ 

Sulpicius,  the  first  humauistic  grammarian,  expressed  sur- 
prise that  in  times  past  nobody  had  undertaken  to  write  a  new 
grammar  but  that  all  had  preferred  to  follow  blindly  the  worth- 
less Doctrinale.^^  Such  a  task  John  Garland  had  reall}^  under- 
taken, but  he  seems  not  to  have  aroused  even  a  single  critic  or 
rival.  His  contemporaries  simply  had  lost  all  interest  in  deep 
and  appreciative  study  of  language  and  literature. 

One  other  voice  there  was  crying  in  the  wilderness.  It  is 
not  strange  that  it  should  have  been  that  of  Roger  Bacon  whose 
fate  it  was  to  champion  so  many  worthy  but  losing  causes.  He 
wrote  about  1270  and  deplored  that  in  spite  of  the  almost  feverish 
mental  activity  of  the  previous  forty  years,  error  and  ignorance 
had  never  been  greater.     With  remarkable  breadth  of  view  he 

"Unde  rhetor  ac  poeta  insignis  habebatur  in  eo  corruptissimae  caecitatis  sae- 
culo  cum  clegenenarent  artes  ab  omni  sermonis  puritate."  Quoted  by  Rockinger, 
Briefsteller  mid  Foniielbucher,  I,  486. 

°*Reichling,  Das  Doctriiiale,  Einleitung,  Ixxxvi.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
study  to  compare  the  grammars  of  John  Garland  and  that  of  Sulpicius. 
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called  for  reform  in  the  study  of  grammar  in  its  widest  sense, 
for  improvement  of  style  and  better  appreciation  of  ancient  lit- 
erature.''^ He  even  went  much  further  tlian  this  and  insisted 
that  the  study  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Chaldaean  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  and  for 
an  understanding  of  Aristotle  and  the  Scriptures.'^"  There  is 
no  indication,  however,  that  his  ideas  along  these  lines  made  the 
least  impression  on  university  work."^i 

After  the  death  of  John  Garland  (somewhat  after  1252) 
very  little  more  can  be  said  about  grammar  at  the  great  univer- 
sity of  France.  Logic  and  philosophy  now  held  full  sway  in  the 
arts  course.  Until  13GG  not  another  reference  to  the  DoctrinaJe 
and  Graecismus  can  be  found  in  connection  with  Paris.  Not  a 
word  more  about  the  works  of  John  Garland.  There  is  no  trace 
of  the  ancient  classics  until  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 

■''"Charles,  Roger  Bacon,  ii8  lY.,  124.  The  following  quotation  from  Bacon's 
Greek  Gram  mar  shows  his  independent  method  in  the  study  of  language  and  inci- 
dentally also  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics :  "Capio  quidem  maxime  sequi 
istos,  Bedam,  Priscianum,  Donatum  [notice  that  he  does  not  mention  the  authors  of 
the  Docirinale  or  the  Graecismus],  Servium,  Lucanum,  luvenalem,  Stachium,  Hora- 
cium,  Persium,  luvencum,  Aratorem,  Prudencium,  Paulinum,  Prosperum,  Sedulium, 
Isidorum,  Plinium,  quia  hi  sunt  de  antiquioribus  et  certioribus  et  qui  plus  sciverunt 
de  greco  et  per  consequens  de  grammatica  latinorum.  Huguccionem  vero  et  Papiam 
non  recipio  nisi  ubi  alij  confirmant  eos,  quia  in  pluribus  erronei  sunt,  quia  nescier- 
unt  grecum.  Et  Britonem  in  tractatu  suo  de  vocalibus  grammaticis  nolo  sequi  in 
aliquo,  quia  ubique  errat,  vel  dubia  dicit  vel  vana,  vel  probaciones  legitimas  non 
affert  sui  capitis  stulticia  obstinatus."  The  Greek  Grammar  of  Roger  Bacon  and  a 
fragment  of  his  Hebrezv  Grammar,  ed.  Nolan-Hirsch,  2,y.  (Quoted  by  Felder, 
Geschichte  der  Wissenschaftlichen  Studien  im  Fransiskanerorden,  416,  n.  8.). 

'^"Opus  Mains,  pt.  Ill,  ed.  Bridges,  I,  66.  Also  passim  in  this  and  the  other 
works  of  Roger  Bacon.  See  also  especially  Felder,  Geschichte  der  IVisseiischaft- 
lichen  Studien  im  Fransiskanerorden,  413. 

*'Unless  perhaps  an  echo  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  provisions  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Vienna,  1312,  that  at  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna  and  Salam- 
anca there  should  be  established  chairs  for  the  teaching  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic 
and  Chaldaean,  two  for  each  language.  The  only  avowed  object  was  to  prepare 
students  for  missionary  work.  Denifle  et  Chatelain,  Chartularium,  II,  154.  That 
this  decree  did  not  become  a  dead  letter  (Thurot,  De  V Organisation  de  VEnseigne- 
ment  dans  PUniversite  de  Paris,  85,  says  it  did)  may  be  gathered  from  Denifle  et 
Chatelain,  Chartularium,  II,  293. 
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contnry/'-  Apparently  Priscian  alone  remained.  His  books  are 
the  only  grammar  texts  prescribed  in  the  statutes  of  1252  and 
;} 255,03  j^^i  e\en  Priscian  was  not  studied  seriously  as  is  evident 
from  the  oaths,  dating  some  time  before  1300,  which  bachelors  in 
arts  were  obliged  to  take  when  they  came  up  for  their  license. 
Among  other  things  they  were  to  swear  that  they  had  read  both 
]*risciaiis,  but  that  oath  might  be  dispensed  witli.^^  Likewise  they 
must  take  oath  that  they  had  studied  at  Paris  in  the  faculty  of 
arts  for  three  years,  but  it  was  understood  that  this  signified  arts 
iritJiout  grammar/'"*  Thus  grammar  was  considered  as  scarcely 
beh)niifino-  to  the  more  serious  work  of  the  arts  course.  The 
statutes  of  1300  are  still  plainer;  Priscian  is  not  mentioned  at 
all;  it  is  stipulated  that  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in 
arts  must  be  well  versed  in  grammar  and  must  have  heard  the 
Doctrinale  and  the  Graecisnius — the  first  mention  of  these  books 
in  the  statutes  of  the  university.  It  was  sufficient  however  if 
the  candidates  had  read  them  in  any  other  university  or  even  in 
any  other  school  where  grammar  was  taught.'^*^  Indeed,  most  of 
such  instruction  was  done  in  the  lesser  schools  of  Paris.*'^  Thus 
grammar  now  was  hardly  more  than  an  entrance  requirement 
to  tlie  important  work  of  the  arts  course  which  consisted  of  logic 
and  philosophy. 

This  woeful  decline  in  the  study  of  grammar  at  Paris  and 
other  northern  universities  naturally  produced  a  proportionate 

""See  below,  p.  6i. 

"^"Denifle  et  Chatelain,  Chartularium,  I,  228,  278. 

''■""Primo,  quod  audivistis  Priscianum  majorem  et  Priscianum  minorem  semel 
ordinarie  et  bis  cursorie,  vel  e  contra  {De  'Sto  dispeiisattir)."  Denifle  et  Cliateiain, 
Chartularium,  II,  678. 

"""Item,  quod  studuistis  Parisius  in  facultate  artium  per  tres  annos  {Per  facul- 
tateiii  fuit  interpretatum  quod  istud  intelligitur  absque  gramatica,  et  quod  siifficit 
fuisse  [studuissef]  per  duos  annos  complete,  et  attingere  tertiuni)."    Ibid. 

"""Item  statuimus  auctoritate  predicta  quod  scolares  antequani  ad  determinan- 
dum  in  artibus  admittantnr,  congrue  sint  in  grammatica  edocti,  et  Doctrinale  et 
Grecismum  audiverint ;  dummodo  in  studiis  aut  aliis  locis,  ubi  grammaticalia  didi- 
cerint,  dicti  libri  legentur."     Denifle  et  Chatelain,  Chartularium,  III,  145. 

"Thurot,  De  I' Organisation  de  I'Enseigncmcnt  dans  VUnivcrsite  de  Paris,  93; 
Rashdall,  Universities,  IT,  597;  Denifle  et  Chatelain,  Chartularium,  III,  51,  658. 
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decline  in  the  purity  and  elegance  of  spoken  and  written  Latin. 
Already  toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  logicians 
of  Paris  had  been  taunted  b}'  the  author  of  the  Battle  of  the  ^even 
Arts  for  their  corrupt  style.*^^  Denifle  has  shown  how  the  neglect 
of  grammar,  including  the  ancient  classics,  led  to  a  marked  de- 
terioration in  the  style  of  the  charters  which  issued  from  the 
University  of  Paris  especially  during  the  first  seventy  years  of 
the  fourteenth  century.*^*^  Griry  has  made  the  same  observation 
in  regard  to  the  language  of  charters  in  general.^*^  In  northern 
Europe,  during  the  century  roughly  from  1250  to  1350,  the  study 
of  language  and  literature  was  at  its  very  lowest  ebb.'^ 

In  Italy  the  decline  of  grammar  was  due  chiefly  to  the  popu- 
larity of  law  and  the  ars  dictaminis  as  will  be  shown  at  length 
in  the  next  chapter."-  While  the  ars  dictaminis  was  at  its  height  in 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  grammar  was  sadly  eclipsed 
at  Bologna,  but  even  at  that  time  it  was  not  neglected  entirely. 

°'Xogic  sent  a  messenger  to  the  camp  of  Grammar  to  arrange  terms  of  peace; 
but  his  speech  was  so  fauhy  that  he  could  scarcely  be  understood  and  hence  his 
proposals  were  not  listened  to.  However,  Logic  comforted  him  and  took  him  back 
into  her  high  tower  to  continue  to  teach  him  to  fly  while  he  was  still  but  learning 
to  walk. 

"Mes  Logique  le  conforta, 
En  sa  haute  tor  Ten  porta, 
Si  li  voloit  fere  voler 
Aingois  que  il  peiist  aler." 
vv.  394-397;  Heron,  Oeuvres  de  Henri  d'Andeli,  57. 

"''Denifle  et  Chatelain,  Cliartularitun,  HI,  Introductio,  x. 

'"Giry,  Manuel  de  Diplomatique,  462. 

"The  conditions  at  Paris  were  representative  of  those  everywhere  north  of 
the  Loire  River  and  in  England.  To  be  sure  at  Oxford  and  especially  at  the  Fran- 
ciscan School  there,  men  like  Robert  Grosseteste,  Thomas  and  Adam  Marsh  and 
Roger  Bacon  stood  awhile  for  quite  opposite  tendencies — but  long  before  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  their  disciples  had  been  drawn  into  the  current  of  Paris. 
Felder,  Geschichte  der  Wisse7ischaftlichen  Studien  iiii  Franziskanerorden,  412, 
423-24.  — ' 

'"Thurot  lays  rather  too  much  stress  on  this  when  he  says,  "En  resume,  la  gram- 
maire,  en  Italic,  tout  en  recevant  du  nord  sa  terminologie  et  ses  doctrines,  a 
ete  cultivee  en  vue  d'un  but  tout  pratique ;  elle  a  ete  subordonnee  a  I'art  d'ecrire  des 
lettres,  qui  etait  lui-meme  une  annexe  de  I'etude  du  droit,"  Notices  et  Extraits, 
xxn,  pt.  2,  93. 
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Tims  a  certain  master  Bene  was  employed  in  1218  to  teach  gram- 
mar at  Bologna.^'^  Although  he  was  much  interested  in  the  pop- 
ular ars  dictaminis,  and  even  wrote  a  manual  of  it,  nevertheless 
he  gained  fame  cliieliy  as  a  grammarian."^  By  the  statutes  of  the 
city  of  Bologna  in  1250,  masters  in  grammar  were  exempted  from 
militarv  service  iust  as  Avere  the  doctors  of  law.'^  Durino-  the 
second  half  of  that  century,  when  the  ars  dictaminis  had  lost 
some  of  its  prestige,  there  were  many  distinguished  professors  of 
grammar  at  Bologna J^  An  additional  proof  of  a  rather  healthy 
interest  in  grammar  in  northern  Italy  has  been  furnished  lately 
by  the  discovery  of  tlie  Compendium  Grammaticae  written  in  the 
last  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  an  Italian  named  Caesar."'" 
Unlike  the  new  grammars  of  northern  Europe,  the  Compendium 
is  in  prose.  Throughout,  in  method  and  often  in  form,  it  is  based 
upon  Priscian.  Illustrations  are  taken  from  Sallust,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  Lucan  and  Juvenal.  The  author  knew  the  IJoc- 
Irinale  and  (Iraecismus  very  well  but  he  rarely  follows  them.  In 
many  ways  he  improved  upon  the  former;  indeed,  his  book  was 
designed  to  compete  with  it.^^  The  Coinpendium  was  even  used 
at  the  University  of  Paris  "^  and  the  fact  that  several  copies  of  it 
have  come  down  to  us  shows  that  it  must  have  been  quite  popu- 
lar.^*^  Caesar's  manual  well  illustrates  the  practical  tendencies 
in  grammar  as  taught  by  the  Italians.     The  methods  of  the  school - 

"Sarti-Fattorini,  De  Claris  Archigymnasii  Bononiensis  Professoribus,  II,  240. 

'^Gaudenzi,  "Sulle  Opere  dei  Dettatori  Bolognesi,"  in  Bullettiiio  deU'Istituto 
Storico  Italiano,  No.  14  (1895),  153. 

'''Denifle,  Die  Universitdien,  I,  205. 

'*Sarti-Fattorini,  De  Claris  Archigymnasii  Bononiensis  Professoribus,  I,  606-07, 
names  especially  Gerardus  Cremonensis,  Gerardus  de  Amandola,  Bonacius  Bergo- 
mas  and  Johannes  Andreae. 

"Fierville,  Une  Granimaire  La  tine  inedite  du  XI  He  Siccle.  See  especially  pp. 
X  and  xxvi  of  the  Avant-Propos  for  a  discussion  of  the  authorship  of  the  work. 
It  must  have  been  written  after  1252  for  it  contains  modified  extracts  from  the 
Suninia  Dictaminis  of  Ponce  of  Provence  which  was  written  in  that  year.  See  p. 
116. 

"Fierville,  xv-xxvi. 

''Fierville,  vi. 

*°Fierville,  viii. 
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men  never  got  a  firm  foothold  in  the  peninsula  and  therefore 
speculative  grammar  did  not  find  favor  as  in  the  north  of  Europe.^^ 
Unfortunately,  not  much  can  be  learned  about  the  actual  work 
in  iirammar  done  at  the  Italian  universities.  The  Statutes  of 
I>ologna  reveal  that  it  was  considered  a  distinct  branch  of  the  arts 
course  as  were  philosoph}-,  astrology,  logic  and  rhetoric.^-  Stu- 
dents might  graduate  in  any  one  of  these  or  in  several  or  all  of 
them;**"^  hence  there  were  special  students  and  even  doctors  in 
grammar.^^  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  candi- 
dates for  promotion  in  grammar  were  examincnl  in  Priscianns 
maior  and  >ninor.^''  That  may  have  been  all  that  was  done  in 
grammar  at  IJologna,  but  probably  here  as  elsewhere  the  history 
of  the  work  in  the  arts  course  can  not  be  read  from  the  statutes 
alone.  It  may  safely  be  said  however  that  there  was  nothing 
remarkable,  nothing  that  had  not  been  excelled  in  good  schools 
during  the  centurv  before  the  rise  of  universities.  On  the  whole 
it  appears  that  grammar  fared  almost  as  badly  in  Italian  univer- 
sities as  in  those  of  northern  Europe. 


At  the  universities  of  southern  France  we  meet  with  some 
interesting  exceptional  conditions  in  the  study  of  grammar.  Here 
the  influence  of  Aristotle  was  not  so  dominant  as  in  the  north 
nnd  law  and  medicine  occupied  a  higher  position.  Perhaps  also 
in  this  land  of  the  troubadours  a  stronger  literary  instinct  helped 
to  prevent  metaphysics  from  completely  overriding  the  study  of 
language.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes,  grammar  flour- 
ished here  more  than  it  did  anywhere  else  in  Europe. 

The  statutes  of  the  University  of  Toulouse  furnish  the  best 
data.     When  this  institution  was  founded  in  1229,  an  interesting 

^Thurot,  Notices  et  Extraits,  XXII,  pt.  2,  91-92.  Thurot  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  most  popular  dictionaries  of  the  Middle  Ages  came  from  Italy  and  that 
Italian  grammarians  translated  many  words  and  phrases  into  the  vulgar  tongue. 

^'Malagola,  Statuti  delle  Universita  e  dei  Collegi  dello  Studio  Bologncse,  287. 
See  also  Rashdall,  Universities,  I,  2\\ 

^Malagola,  Statuti,  488-89. 

**Malagola,  Statuti,  257. 

"'Malagola,  Statuti,  488. 
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circular  letter  waKS  sent  out  as  an  advertisement.^*'  It  merely 
mentions  the  different  subjects  that  were  to  be  taught  but  among 
these  grammar  is  named  separately  along  with  theology,  Aris- 
totelian logic  and  philosophy,  church  music,  civil  law  and  medi- 
cine. Fourteen  masters  were  provided  for ;  in  theology  four,  two 
in  law,  six  in  the  liberal  arts  (i.  e.  in  logic  and  philosophy),  and 
two  in  grammar.  The  salary  of  the  masters  in  logic  was  twen- 
ty "marks"  per  year,  that  of  the  masters  in  grammar  ten 
"marks."^'^  Thus  at  the  very  beginning  grammar  obtained  an 
independent  standing  at  Toulouse  such  as  it  probably  did  not 
have  at  Paris  even  at  this  early  date.^^ 

Until  1328  nothing  more  definite  can  be  learned  regarding 
grammar  at  Toulouse.  In  that  year  a  statute  was  drawn  up 
containing  a  program  of  lectures  for  the  masters  in  grammar. 
This  proposed  simply  to  regulate  existing  customs,  therefore  the 
books  prescribed  had  been  read  at  Toulouse  before  1328  but  how 
long  before  it  is  impossible  to  say^^ 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

In  the  morning  during  the  winter,  after  having  conducted 

^Tournier,  Statuts,  I,  439 ;  also  in  Denifle  et  Chatelain,  Chartularium,  I,  129. 

"Fournier,  Statuts,  I,  441. 

**John  Garland  was  one  of  these  first  two  masters  in  grammar.  One  is  tempted 
to  conjecture  that  the  good  start  which  grammar  got  at  Toulouse  was  due  to  his 
influence. 

'""Item,  cum  secundum  usum  et  consuetudinem  studii  Tholosani  et  magistrorum 
tam  in  artibus  quam  in  grammatica,  sint  pro  lecturis  totius  anni  tam  ordinariis  quam 
extraordinariis  certi  libri  ordinati,  et  de  artistis  tantum  est  in  statuto,  [see  appendix 
I],  et  etiam  grammatici  in  yeme  legere  debeant  de  mane,  post  determinationem  sui 
proverbii  cum  questionibus,  Priscianum  majorem  et  immediate  postea  de  Doctrinali 
et  post  de  Alexandre,  et  post  comestionem,  post  declarationem  puerorum  faciendam 
per  bacallarium  principalem  et  repetitionem  lectionum,  habeant  dicti  magistri  in 
grammatica  tempore  hiemali  in  nonis  legere  de  Ebrardo,  de  Historiis  Alexandri  et 
Hympnis  et  de  Metrificatura,  in  horis  et  temporibus  per  eos  ordinatis  et  consuetis, 
et  in  vacationibus  Nativitatis  Domini  habeant  legere  predicti  magistri  Actores  et 
Compotum  manualem;  et  in  estate,  loco  Prisciani  majoris,  de  mane  legant  de  Re- 
gimine  et  de  Constructione  et  postea  unam  lectionem  doctrinalis  de  Declinationibus 
a  principio  inchoando  et  continuando  a  principio  Alexandri,  et  continuare  habeant 
de  cetero  lectionem  Ebrardi,  sic  quod  Ebrardus  finitus  sit  revoluto  toto  hyemis  tem- 
pore et  estate."     Fournier,  Statuts,  I,  501. 
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M  grammatical  lesson  on  proverbs,  the  masters  in  grammar  were 
to  lecture  on  Priscianus  maior,  and  immediately  after  on  the  Doc- 
trinaJe  and  Alexander. 

After  the  midday  meal  when  a  recitation  liad  been  held  by 
the  principal  bachelor  and  the  lectures  had  been  repeated,  the 
masters  were  to  teach  in  winter,  Ehrardiis,  the  Historiae  Alexan- 
dria Hympni  and  Metrificatura. 

During  the  Cliristmas  vacation  they  were  to  teach  the  Adores 
and  Compotus. 

In  summer,  in  place  of  Priscianus  maior,  they  were  to  read 
tlie  eighth,  ninth  and  first  chapters  of  the  Doctrinale,  namely  de 
Regimine,  de  Constructione  and  de  DecUnationihus.  Besides, 
they  were  to  continue  Alexander  and  finish  Ehrardus. 

Much  later  statutes  of  tlie  University  of  Toulouse,  dated 
1426  and  1489,  still  mention  the  Doctrinale,  Ehrardus,  Alexander 
and  Priscianus  maior  as  the  grammatical  books  in  common  use  at 
the  university^*'. 

At  Perpiguan,  about  1380-1390,  a  course  in  grammar  was 
iiiven  verv  similar  to  that  outlined  above.^^  The  standard  books 
here  as  at  Toulouse  were  the  Doctrinale,  Ehrardus,  Alexander 
and  Priscian  if  there  was  any  demand  for  liim.  Besides,  masters 
taught  Compotus  and  ITymni.  Bachelors  reading  in  "lectorio 
minorV  taught  the  auctorcs  which  are  here  defined  as  "Catlionem, 

""See  below,  p.  59. 

""Item,  magistri  legentes  grammaticalia  teneantur  complere  Doctrinale, 
Ehrcardum  et  Alcxaitdruiii  in  festo  Sancti  Johannis,  et  teneantur  legere  compotum, 
ymnos,  temporibiis  consuetis.    Et  teneantur  facere  duo  proverbia  de  mane  et  duo  de 

vespere,  et  probare  nomina  vel  verba  [legendo  vel  ]  de  mane  et  de  vespere,  et 

etiam  reaudire  a  scolaribus  de  vespere  lectiones  consuetas  ab  ipsis  de  mane  lectas ; 
et  Priscianuvi  legere  si  fuerint  audientes. 

Item  baccallarii  legentes  in  lectorio  minori  legant  auctores  consuetos,  videlicet : 
Cathoiicin,  Coiitciituin  ct  Thobiam,  et  teneantur  facere  duo  proverbia  de  mane  et 
duo  de  vespere  et  reaudire  lectiones  lectas  et  probare  nomina  et  verba  in  proverbiis 
supradictis. 

Item  statuimus  insuper  quod  scolares  audientes  tarn  logicam  quam  grammaticam 
habeant  ad  minus  ter  vel  bis  in  septimana  disputare,  magistro  presente.  Et  si  in 
materia  disputata  aliquod  fuerit  dubium,  illud  magister  habeat  declarare." 
Fournier,  Statuts,  II,  678. 
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Contentum  et  Tohiam.'"  Masters  as  well  as  bachelors  were  also 
obliged  to  compose  proverbs  and  to  explain  the  grammatical  acci- 
dents of  the  nouns  and  verbs  found  in  them.  Provision  was  made 
for  dailv  recitations  and  two  or  three  times  a  week  the  students, 
in  the  presence  of  masters,  were  obliged  to  hold  disputations  on 
grammatical  subjects. 

In  all  probability  a  course  very  much  like  that  at  Toulouse 
and  Perpignan  was  given  at  other  universities  of  southern 
France.  The  statutes  yield  meagre  information  but  masters  in 
grammar  are  mentioned  at  the  universities  of  Cahors^^  and  Or- 
ange/^^  and  in  inventories  of  the  goods  of  students  of  Avignon 
most  of  the  above  grammatical  books  are  listed.''^  Even  at  the 
northern  university  of  Orleans  masters  and  scholars  in  grammar 
are  spoken  of  in  a  statute  of  the  year  1312.^^  At  about  the  same 
time  the  Doctriuale  and  Cato  were  in  use  tliere.^^ 

The  above  details  show  that  at  least  at  the  universities  of 
Toulouse  and  Perpignan  the  study  of  grammar  was  an  important 
branch  in  the  curriculum.  True,  the  ancient  classics  were  not 
read,  but  the  amount  of  grammatical  instruction  was  comparative- 
ly large.  A  resume  with  explanations  will  be  necessary  to  make 
the  course  perfectly  clear. 

The  chief  books  were  the  famous  Doctriuale  and  Graecis- 
inus.^'^  They  had  prol>ably  been  introduced  into  Toulouse  long 
before  1328  when  the  statutes  first  mention  them.  A  manuscript 
at  Amiens  (No.  427)  contains  a  commentary  on  the  Dorfr'ninle 
copied  at  Toulouse  in  1291.^^  The  third  standard  grammatical 
text  was  the  Alexander  which  probably  was  the  ''GJossary"'  of 
Alexander  of  Villedieu  designed  to  supplement  his  Doctrinale.^^ 

"'Fournier,  Statuts,  II,  544  (A.  D.  1343)  ;  547  (A.  D.  1367). 
"Tournier,  Statuts.  II,  718  (A.  D.  1365). 
*Tournier,  Statuts,  II,  453-61   (A.  D.  14S9). 
°Tournier,  Statuts,  I,  40. 

'"Delisle,  Le  Fonnulaire  de  Trcguicr,  Appendice,  No.  X.     See  also  Haskiiis,  in 
Amer.  Hist.  Rev.,  Ill,  220,  note  3. 
*^See  above,  p.  2>^. 

'^Journal  dcs  Savattts,  Nov.  1894,  p.  706. 
°'See  above,  p.  38,  and  Appendix  III. 
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The  fourth  regular  text-book  was  Priscianus  maior.  There  are 
clear  indications  liowever  that  Priscian  was  dropping  into  the 
background.  The  Toulouse  program  (1328)  provided  that  it  was 
not  to  be  read  in  the  summer  term  but  that  in  its  stead  the  first, 
eighth,  and  ninth  cliapters  of  the  Doctrinale  were  to  be  substitut- 
ed. Now  tlie  eightli  and  ninth  chapters  treat  of  syntax,  and  we 
have  seen  that  it  was  exactly  in  syntax  that  Priscian  was  weak 
and  the  Doctrinale  especially  strong.^  This  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  old  standard  text-book  was  crowded 
out  by  the  new  partly  because  the  latter  better  supplied  the 
current  demands.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury Priscian  was  so  unpopular  at  Perpignan  that  he  was 
to  be  read  only  "if  there  were  any  hearers."  A  little  further 
along  in  the  same  document  it  is  prescribed  tliat  students  in 
grammar  should  hold  disputations,  showing  how  completely 
grammar  had  come  into  the  domain  of  dialectic.  Priscian  pro- 
vided no  food  for  the  speculative  method  whereas  in  the  gram- 
mars of  Alexander  of  Yilledieu  and  Eberhard  of  Betlume  there 
was  an  abundance  of  it.  Add  to  all  this  that  the  old  text-book 
was  in  prose  whereas  the  new  ones  were  in  the  popular  form  of 
verse  and  it  is  not  sur])risiug  that  Priscian  rapidly  lost  ground 
even  in  tliese  soutliern  universities  where  grammar  was  studied 
mostly  seriously. 

According  to  ancient  custom  some  reading  was  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  teclmical  grammar.  The  Toulouse 
statutes  simply  mention  ".Icfores"  or  authors.  In  twelfth  cen- 
tury documents  actorcs  or  auctores^  can  be  safely  translated 
'^classical  authors,"  but  in  the  course  of  the  thirteentli  century 
the  word  obtained  a  very  restricted  meaning^.  Light  is  thrown 
on  the  "Actores"  of  Toulouse  by  the  program  of  Perpignan  in 
which  the  "auctorcs  consuctos"  are  given  as  ''Cathoncin,  Conten- 
tuni  ct  ThoJjiam/'     Probablv  the  actores  of  Toulouse  were  the 

^See  above,  p.  37. 

^Almost  always,  in  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century  onward  we  find  actor 
and  not  auctor  in  the  sense  of  author.  Thurot,  Notices  et  Extraits,  XXII,  pt.  2,  103, 
n.  2. 

^Denifle,  Die  Universitdteii,  I,  758,  n.  19. 
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same  as  those  at  Perpignan.  Throughout  the  later  Middle  Ages 
actores  usually  signified  the  elementary  reading  books  Cato, 
Aesopns  and  Avianus.^  Cato  was  a  small  collection  of  maxims 
and  proverbs  made  about  300  A.  D.  and  arranged  in  the  form  of 
couplets  in  hexameter.^  Aesojms  and  Avianus  both  were  col- 
lections of  fables.  Aesopus  was  a  selection  ultimately  based 
upon  those  of  Phaedrus  (first  century  A.  D.)  consisting  each  of 
three  to  eight  distichs.^  Avianus  (fourth  or  fifth  century  A.  D.) 
composed  forty-two  Aesopean  fables  in  elegiac  metre  each  con- 
sisting of  seven  or  eight  distichsJ  These  works,  which,  taken 
together,  formed  the  first  reader  in  medieval  schools,  were  often 
rewritten,  rearranged  and  augmented  to  suit  the  taste  and  genius 
of  successive  generations.  Thus  we  still  have  a  fragment  of  a 
Islovus  Avianus  of  Alexander  Neckam  (d.  1227).^  Sometimes 
other  books  were  also  designated  actores.^  Such  was  the  Tohias 
of  Matthew  of  Vendome  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  Perpignan.^'' 
The  title  Contentum  seems  to  be  erroneous.  Perhaps  it  should 
read  Cornutum.  The  Cormitns  or  Distigiurii  Cornuti  was  a  short 
collection  of  distichs  full  of  Greco-Latin  and  strange  Latin  words 
with  extensive  explanations  in  the  margin."     It  is  usually  as- 

*Voigt,  "Das  Erste  Lesebuch  des  Triviums  in  den  Kloster-und  Stiftsschulen  des 
Mittelalters." 

^Appuhn,  Das  Trivium,  35. 

*The  so-called  Romulus  wrote  a  prose  version  of  the  fables  of  Phaedrus  not  lat- 
er than  the  tenth  century.  The  Aesopus  in  question  was  a  versification  of  the  first 
three  books  of  Romulus.  TeufTel  and  Schwabe,  History  of  Roman  Literature,  I,  37; 
Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale,  Einleitung,  xviii. 

'Teuffel  and  Schwabe,  History  of  Roman  Literature,  II,  444.  The  great  authori- 
tative work  on  these  and  similar  books  is  Hervieux,  Les  Fabulistes  Latins. 

^Teufifel  and  Schwabe,  History  of  Roman  Literature,  II,  445.  Published  by 
Hervieux,  Les  Fabulistes  Latins,  III,  402  flf;  for  other  imitators  see  pp.  317  ff. 

"Carre,  L'Enscignement  Sccondaire  a  Troyes,  19,  speaking  of  the  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century  says  that  there  were  then  eight  or  nine  books  that  might  be 
spoken  of  as  actores.  He  names:  (i)  Cato.  (2)  Theodulus,  (3)  Facetus,  (4)  Car- 
men de  contempti  mundi,  (5)  Tobias  Mathai  Vindocinensis,  (6)  Fabulae  Esopi,  (7) 
Alani  parabolae,  (8)  Floretus. 

"For  a  description  of  the  Tobias  see  above,  p.  24. 

"Grober,  Grundriss,  II,  pt.  I,  390. 
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cribed  to  John  Garland.^-  Tliis  little  treatise  offered  tlie  best 
possible  materials  for  speculations  on  points  of  grammar  and 
thus  may  well  have  been  esteemed  by  the  masters  and  students  at 
Perpignan  who  held  disputations  on  grammar  two  or  three  times 
a  week,^^  At  Toulouse  lectures  were  also  given  "cZc  Ilistoriis 
Alexandrl"  which  probably  signifies  the  Alexandreis  of  Gautier 
of  Lille,  the  popular  epic  poem  on  the  deeds  of  Alexander  the 
Great.^*. 

Thus  at  these  southern  universities,  not  only  was  technical 
grammar  taught  better  than  elsewhere,  but  in  connection  Avith  it 
more  literature  was  read  than  at  any  other  university.^ ^  To  be 
sure,  it  is  a  sad  comment  on  the  neglect  of  the  ancient  classics 
that  adores  sliould  now  designate  such  books  as  have  been  de- 
scribed, but  it  was  better  to  read  them  than  n(me  at  all.^''  In 
addition,  the  course  in  grammar  included  Mctrificatura,  the  art  of 
composition  in  verse;  also  music  and  Compotiis,  the  art  of  reckon- 
ing church  festivals,  which  was  a  relic  of  the  old  quadririuni. 

The  most  striking  fact  about  grammar  at  tliese  universities 
of  soutliern  France  is  that  it  constituted  a  separate  faculty  at 
some  of  them  and  that  they  often  granted  degrees  in  grammar. 

"Haureau,  in  Hisfoire  Littcraire  dc  la  France,  XXXII,  463-66.  See  however 
Liebl,  Die  Disticha  Coniuti,  35.  Liebl  prints  the  Distigiuin.  Also  foimd  in  Wright, 
A  Volume  of  Vocabularies. 

"Liebl,  Die  Disticha  Coniuti,  27,  note,  points  out  that  the  Coniutus  probably  was 
treated  in  the  schools  in  like  manner  as  Cato. 

"See  above,  p.  24. 

"Denifle,  Die  UnivcrsitHten.  I,  758,  n.  ig,  says  that  the  last  trace  of  actores  of 
ony  description  at  medieval  universities  is  found  at  Palencia  in  1220.  He  evidently 
entirely  overlooked  what  we  have  learned  about  Toulouse  and  Perpignan. 

^"Tt  may  seem  strange  that  an  elementary  book  like  Cato  should  be  read  at  a 
university.  At  some  of  these  southern  institutions,  however,  the  students  were 
very  young.  Thus  at  Toulouse  the  rules  of  one  college  provided  that  no  one  under 
eight  or  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  could  be  admitted  (Fournicr,  Statufs,  I, 
553  A.  D.  1337.).  All  scholars  above  ten  years  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  rector  (Fournier,  Statuts,  I,  472  [XVII]  A.  D.  1311-).  A  college 
at  Cahors  placed  the  minimum  age  for  entrance  at  nine  years  (Fournier,  Statufs, 
II,  562  A.  D.  I37I-). 
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111  the  circular  letter  which  issued  from  the  new  University  of 
Toulouse  in  1229,  a  distinction  was  already  made  between  "logi- 
cians teaching  liberal  arts"  and  mere  grammarians.^"  Likewise, 
in  the  document  providing  for  the  salaries  of  the  various  masters 
tlie  same  distinction  was  made  between  masters  of  arts  and  those 
of  grammar.^  ^ 

In  1309  the  faculty  of  arts  at  Toulouse  drew  up  an  elaborate 
])rogram  of  studies  without  reference  to  grammar.^ ^  A  little 
later,  in  1328,  by  a  general  convocation  of  the  whole  university, 
the  lectures  of  the  masters  of  grammar  were  separatel}^  regulated 
as  we  have  seen.^*^  Evidently  the  masters  of  grammar  were 
(|uite  distinct  from  those  of  arts.  A  statute  of  1329  actuall}^  men- 
tions a  facuUy  of  grammar.-^  The  same  statute  gave  the  masters 
in  grammar  a  monopoly  of  tlie  teaching  of  their  branch  in  the 
city  of  Toulouse.  Hencefortli  no  prdaf/of/'i  as  they  are  called  were 
to  teach  in  Toulouse  or  its  suburbs  those  books  which  masters  in 
graiumar  were  accustomed  to  use,  namely  the  DoctriiiaJe,  Ebrar- 
(Jiist,  Alexander  and  Priscianiis,  unless  they  had  first  obtained  a 
license  from  the  proper  authorities.  This  shows  the  importance 
of  graminar  at  the  university  and  at  the  same  time  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  grammar  into  a  body  of  authority .-- 

After  the  full  development  of  the  system  of  degrees  the 
three  grades  were,  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  master.-^     All  these 

"Logici  liberalibus  in  artibus  tyrones  Aristotelis  enulerant,  gramniatici  bal- 
butientium  lingua  in  analogiam  effigiant."  Fournier,  Statuts,  I,  440;  Denifle  et 
Chatelain,  Chartulariuiii,  I,  130. 

^""singuli  magistri  artium  babebunt  viginti  marcas  usque  ad  decennium  similiter 
annuatim ;  uterque  magistrorum  artis  grammatice  babebit  similiter  annuatim  decern 
marcas  usque  ad  decennium."     Fournier,  Statufs.  I,  441,   (A.  D.  1229). 

See  Appendix  I.  Tbe  only  granmKitical  book  mentioned  was  Prisciamis  iniuor 
whicb  for  some  reason  or  otber  was  not  taught  by  professors  of  granmiar. 

'"See  above,  p.   50. 

^^"Bertrandum  de  Verniolis,  magistrum  in  grammatica  et  in  artibus,  actu 
[legens]   in  grammatica   facultate."     Fournier,  Statuts,  I,  502. 

"Molinier,  in  Devic  et  Vaissette,  Histoirc  dc  Langucdoc,  VIT,  603,  says  that  the 
faculty  of  arts  at  Toulouse  included  grammar,  logic,  and  medicine.  The  statutes 
do  not  bear  this  out. 

-"See  Rashdall,  Universities,  I,  443-462,  and  index  for  these  words. 
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were  conferrred  bj  the  fticult}'  of  grammar  at  Toulouse  at  least 
as  early  as  the  first  lialf  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Masters  in  granimar  were  mentioned  as  early  as  1229-^  but 
that  scarcely  justifies  the  conclusion  that  a  regular  master's 
degree  in  the  subject  was  conferred  at  that  early  date.  Prob- 
ably at  that  time  it  was  merely  a  title  assumed  without  the  form- 
alities attendant  upon  the  taking  of  degrees.  But  when  the  fac- 
ulty of  grammar  had  taken  definite  shape  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tuiy  regular  degrees  in  that  subject  were  granted  at  Toulouse. 
The  license  is  plainly  mentioned  in  a  statute  of  the  year  1311.-"^ 
Another  dated  1329  speaks  of  licentiates  in  grammar  coming  up  to 
make  their  principium?^  the  solemn  entrance  into  the  master- 
ship.-" Masters  in  grammar  are  frequently  met  with.  Vv'e  have 
seen  that  they  alone  could  confer  on  pedagofji  of  Toulouse  the  li- 
cense to  teach.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  grammar  was  also  given 
as  early  as  1328.  In  the  program  of  that  year  mention  is  made 
of  a  ''principal  bachelor"  in  grammar  who  was  to  conduct  recita- 
li(uis  on  the  lectures  which  the  masters  had  given.^^  A  statute 
of  the  following  j^ear  again  distinctly  refers  to  bachelors  in 
grammar.^''  This  is  enough  to  show  that  at  Toulouse,  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  tliere  was  a  regular 
succession  of  degrees  in  grammar — bachelor,  licentiate,  master.*^'^ 

"*See  above,  p.  50. 

"°"et  tunc  unusquisque  licentiandus  dare  tenebitur,  in  die  Hcentie  sue,  si  sit 
grammaticus,  artista  vel  medicus  x  solidos."     Fournier,  Statufs,  I,  472    (XXVII). 

'Tor  this  ceremony  as  conducted  at  Paris  in  conferring  the  mastership  of  arts, 
etc.,  see  Rashdall,  Universities,  I,  286. 

""quod  de  cetero  nullus  licentiatus  vel  licentiandus  tarn  in  artibus  quam  in 
gramniatica  sit  ausus  sum  solempne  principium  facere  nisi  sub  magistro  sub  quo 
licentiatus  extiterit."     Fournier,  Statuts  I,  502. 

■'See  above,  p.  51. 

"""Que  sub  juramento  volumus  tam  per  magistros  quam  magistrandos  et 
scholares  et  bacallarios  et  licentiatos  tam  in  artibus  quam  in  grammatica  .  .  .  obser- 
vari."     Fournier,  Statuts,  I,  503. 

^Rashdall,  Universities,  II,  241,  n.  2,  says:  "The  Stat,  of  1428  [of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna]  is  the  earliest  allusion  to  such  degrees  [in  grammar]  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find  in  any  University  North  of  the  Alps."  Then,  p.  598,  he  goes  into 
a  full  discussion  of  degrees  in  grammar  at  Oxford  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.     Evidently  Rashdall  did  not  realize  the  importance  of  grammar  at  the 
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Various  scattered  bits  of  evidence  render  it  altogether  likely 
that  other  universities  in  southern  France  had  distinct  faculties 
of  grammar  and  conferred  degrees  in  that  subject  just  as  at 
Toulouse.  At  Perpignan  there  were  bachelors  in  grammar  who 
repeated  the  lectures  of  the  masters,^^  and  we  have  seen  that  cer- 
tain bachelors  taught  the  accustomed  '^authors."  At  Orange,  in 
1365,  express  mention  was  made  of  a  faculty  of  grammar.^- 
Likewise  at  Cahors  in  1365  we  read  of  masters  in  that  art;  so 
again  in  1367.'^^  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  centurv 
Avignon  must  have  had  a  flourishing  department  of  grammar  for 
in  two  lists  of  students  sent  to  the  Pope  in  1394  appear  the  names 
of  115  students  in  arts  and  79  in  grammar.^^  Apparently  all 
these  universities  looked  to  Toulouse  as  a  model. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  grammar  was  scarcely  considered  as  a 
serious  part  of  university  work  at  Paris,  it  was  in  a  most  flour 
ishing  condition  at  Toulouse  and  other  universities  of  southern 
France.  Nothing  could  be  more  instructive  tlian  a  list  of  stu- 
dents of  Toulouse  sent  to  the  Pope  in  1378.^^  As  against  only 
246  students  in  arts  there  were  295  in  grammar.  There  is  every 
leason  to  believe   that  the   latter  devoted  their  whole   time   to 

universities  of  soutliern  France.  On  p.  163,  n.  3,  he  wrote :  "Grammar  [at  Tou- 
louse] is  always  treated  as  a  distinct  Faculty,  though  scholars  of  the  Faculty  were 
often  children  under  ten  ;"  but  he  makes  no  more  of  this  and  says  nothing  what- 
ever of  degrees  in  grammar  at  Toulouse.  He  looked  to  Germany  and  England 
to  find  the  first  evidences  of  degrees  in  grammar  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  and  six, 
teenth  centuries,  whereas  in  the  south  of  France  such  degrees  were  already  con- 
ferred early  in  the  fourteenth. 

For  an  account  of  the  faculty  of  grammar  at  Camhridge  and  Oxford  see  also 
Kaufmann,  Gescliichfc  dcr  Dcutschen  Uinvcrsitlitcii  I,  320,  n.  i. 

'^"Baccalarii  tani  in  graniatica  quam  in  logica  teneantur  repetere  in  propriis 
personis  ordinarios  lectiones  Icctas  in  scolis  publicis  a  magistris  eorumdum."  Four- 
nier,  Statuts,  II,  670  (XXV-4). 

^""et  alii  sufficientes  magistri  in  facultate  grammatice  actu  Icgunt."  Fournier, 
Statuts,  II,  718. 

"Tournier,  Statuts,  II,  546,  547. 

'"Fournier,  Statuts,  II,  361-69. 

'Tournier,   Statuts,   I,  646-53. 
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some  such  a  course  as  was  outliued  in  1328.^°  This  shows  that 
the  faculty  of  graniuiar  at  Toulouse  had  grown  steadily  in  ini- 
]>ortanee.  That  is  also  illustrated  by  the  outcome  of  a  quarrel 
which  arose  in  1426  between  two  regent  masters  in  grammar  and 
a  certain  master  in  arts  teaching  logic.'^'  The  latter  held  that 
he  had  a  right  to  lecture  on  PrisckimiH  minor  without  a  license 
from  the  regent  masters  in  grammar,  notwithstanding  the  statute 
of  1329  concerning  the  licensing  of  pedagogi.  Two  arbiters  were 
appointed  and  they  decided  that  the  aforesaid  master  of  arts 
might  lecture  on  Priscianus  minor  because  by  the  statute  of  1309 
the  masters  in  arts  had  been  given  the  right  to  lecture  on  that  one 
grammatical  book;'^^  but  no  one,  be  he  even  a  master  of  arts,  had  a 
right  to  teach  the  Doctrinalc,  Ebrardus,  Alexander  and  Priscianus 
major  without  a  license  from  the  regent  masters  in  grammar. 
Any  other  grammatical  books,  except  those  sacred  four,  might 
be  taught  freely  without  a  license. 

A  similar  quarrel  arose  in  1489  between  two  regent  masters, 
one  in  grammar,  the  other  in  arts.^^  The  master  in  arts  had 
presumed  to  lecture  on  the  Boctrinale,  Ehrardus,  etc.,  in  his  own 
bouse.  The  regent  master  in  grammar  complained  of  this. 
Again  it  was  decided,  after  referring  to  the  old  provisions  of  1309, 
1328  and  1329,  that  every  master  in  arts  or  logic  must  secure  a 
license  before  he  might  lecture  on  these  four  books  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  statutes. 

Strange  spectacle  in  a  medieval  university !  Masters  in  the 
logic  of  the  mighty  Aristotle  going  a-begging  for  permission  to 
teach  the  Doctrinale !  Here  at  least  the  palm  which  grammar 
had  lost  in  the  twelfth  century  was  once  more  yielded  to  her 
by  logic.  But  grammar  was  no  longer  what  she  had  been  even 
in  those  latter  days  when  she  gathered  many  classical  authors 
about  her  under  the  walls  of  Orleans  and  fought  a  losing  fight 

*°At  Perpignan-  (1393)  a  student  is  named  who  had  studied  grammar  four 
years  (Fournier,  Sfatuts,  II,  682)  ;  at  Avignon  (1394)  one  who  had  studied  it 
three  years  (Fournier,  Statuts,  II,  362  [86.]  ). 

"Fournier,  Statuts,  I,  770. 

^*See  above,  p.  56,  n.  19;  and  Appendix  I. 

^Tournier,  Statuts,  I,  873. 
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against  logic  of  Paris  in  the  ''Battle  of  the  Seven  Arts:'^""  In 
spite  of  the  growing  interest  in  grammar  in  southern  France  there 
was  no  improvement  in  method.  \Vhen  humanism  was  fairly 
seething  all  about  them,  when  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  im- 
prove grammatical  instruction  by  again  reading  the  ancient 
poets  and  historians,  as  Quintilian  and  Rabanus  Maurus  and 
John  of  Salisbury  liad  advocated,  these  universities  clung  pas- 
sionately to  the  time-worn  Doctrinale  and  Graecismus  which  even 
a  John  Garland  had  condemned  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Strange  conservatism  of  the  schools! 


As  we  approach  the  period  of  Petrarch  our  curiosity  is 
naturally  aroused  to  see  whether  any  universities  took  part  in  the 
revival  of  learning  and  Avhether  grammatical  instruction  was  im- 
proved anywhere  by  a  deeper  study  of  philology  and  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  classical  literature. 

We  look  first  to  Italy.  In  1321  at  Bologna  the  study  of 
formal  rhetoric  was  revived.  A  professor  taught  Cicero  and  at 
the  same  time  the  art  of  Latin  composition  including  letter  writ- 
ing.*^^  In  the  same  year  the  students  petitioned  for  a  doctor  in 
poetry.  Accordingly,  Antonio  de  Virgilio  was  appointed  at  a 
large  salary  to  lecture  on  Virgil,  Statins,  Lucan  and  Ovid.*- 
Three  years  later  a  salary  was  bestowed  upon  a  certain  master 
Vitale,  doctor  in  grammar,  to  lecture  on  Cicero  and  the  Metamor- 
phoses of  Ovid.^^  This  was  a  good  beginning  along  those  lines 
of  reform  which  Petrarch  was  soon  to  advocate;  but  the  fair 
])romise  had  no  fulfillment.  After  this  one  gleam  of  the  revival 
of  classical  letters  at  the  University  of  Bologna  the  darkness 
settled  down  again.  Statutes  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  reveal  that  Cicero  was  still  the  basis  of  instruction  in 
rhetoric  ;^^  but  that  is  all.     What  was  true  of  Bologna  was  also 

^"See  above,  p.  19. 

"Ghirardacci,  Delia  Historia  di  Bologna,  II,  17. 

"Ghirardacci,  Delia  Historia  di  Bologna,  II,  ig. 

"Ghirardacci,  Delia  Historia  di  Bologna,  II,  56. 

■•^Malagola,  Statuti  delle  Universitd  e  dei  Collegi  aello  Studio  Bolognese,  48S. 
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generally  true  of  other  Italian  universities.^"'  In  tracing  the 
history  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy  the  great  universities 
may  be  passed  by  almost  without  notice. 

At  the  universities  of  England  and  Germany  the  story  is 
much  the  same.  At  Oxford,  in  1431,  the  following  books  were 
recommended  for  rhetoric :  the  rhetorics  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero, 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  the  "■Poetria  Yiryilii/'  These  how- 
over  were  but  minor  elements  of  the  course  in  arts  which  still  bore 
the  general  features  of  the  conventional  thirtenth  century  course.^*^ 
Even  at  the  newer  German  universities,  which  were  not  so  fast 
rooted  in  tradition,  the  humanistic  tendencies  were  slow  to  gain 
entrance.^' 

At  Paris  there  was  a  sporadic  revival  of  classical  literature 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  quite  independent  of 
that  in  Italy.  The  first  indication  of  a  new  spirit  was  the  French 
translation  of  Li\^  and  other  classics  by  Pierre  Bersuire.^^  Jean 
de  Montreuil  (b.  1354)  was  the  first  real  hunmnist  in  Erance.^^ 
Pierre  d'Ailly  (1350-1420),  who  with  his  humanistically  inclined 
friend  Gerson,^"  represented  the  University  of  Paris  at  the 
Council  of  Constance,  has  left  a  very  interesting  list  of  authors 
which  were  known  at  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Pierre  Avrites  as  if  he  had  actually  received  instruction  in  the 
works  of  the  following:  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Seneca, 
Terence,  Sallust,  Quiutilian,  Livy,  Valerius  Maximus,  Martial 
and  Macrobius.^^ 

■'^See  e.  g.  what  Voigt,  Die  Wiederhelehung  des  Classischen  Alterthums,  I, 
says  about  Florence  (p.  339)  and  Pavia  (p.  515).  See  also  Rashdall,  Universities, 
n,  37,  49- 

"Rashdall,  Universities,  II,  457. 

"'Kaufman,  Geschichte  der  DentscJien  UniversitHten,  II,  480-82;  509. 
'*'Denifle  et  Chatelam,  Clwrtitlariuni,  III,  Introductio,  xi ;  also  3-j.     He  is  men- 
tioned as  a  student  at  Paris  in  1351. 

""Voigt,  Die  Wiederbelebung,  II,  344;  Sandys,  A  History  of  Classical  Scholar- 
ship, II,  166. 

°°Voigt,  Die  Wiederbelebung,  II,  343. 

""In  primo  scole  philosophorum  ingressu,  ait,  sermocinalium  scientiarum, 
grammatice  videlicet  et  logice,  rhetorice  et  poetice  artis  doctores  invenio,  qui  omnes 
juxta   sue   facultatem  doctrine  michi  aliquid  afferunt ;   alii  grammaticalia  Prisciani 
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In  13G7  Petrarcli,  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Urban  V,  bad  derided 
tbe  Frencb  as  barbarians  among  wbom  tbere  could  be  no  orators 
or  poets.  Til  is  taunt  was  immediately  answered  by  a  certain 
Jean  de  Hesdin  who  in  his  letter  gave  evidence  of  a  great  deal  of 
classical  learniug.^^  In  that  same  letter  Petrarch  had  also  made 
the  milder  statement  that  oratory  and  poetry  were  taught  more 
extensively  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  country.  Even  against 
this  a  younger  French  humanist,  Nicolas  de  Clemanges  (1360- 
1140?),  protested  somewhat  later  in  these  words:  "I  answer 
that  they  are  also  taught  quite  generally  elsewhere.  I  myself 
liave  often  seen  that  the  rhetorics  of  Cicero  and  Aristotle  were 
read  at  tlie  University  of  Paris  publicly  and  privately;  likewise 
Virgil,  the  greatest  of  poets,  and  Terence. "^^  Denifle  has  shown 
how  clearly  the  hands  of  the  French  humanists  can  be  traced  in 
the  improved  style  of  tlie  documents  which  emanated  from  the 
universitv  at  this  tinie.^"'  All  the  writings  of  Nicolas  are  dis- 
tinguished  by  a  most  excellent  style.  Later  in  life  however  he 
turned  away  from  tlie  classical  studies  of  bis  youth  and  devoted 
liimself  wholly  to  theology.  In  his  altered  mood  he  often  warned 
Jean  de  Montreuil  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  worship  of  Apollo  and  the  muses.^^ 

Just  as  Nicolas  de  Clemanges  deserted  the  ancient  authors 
whom  he  had  loved  in  his  youth,  so  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 

rudimenta.  alii  logicalia  AristotcUs  argumenta,  alii  rhetorica  TnUii  blandimenta. 
alii  poetica  integumenta  J^irgilii,  nee  solum  ista,  quinymmo  Ovidii  presentant  fabu- 
las,  Fidgentii  Mithologias,  Odas  Oratii,  Ormestas  Orosii,  Juvenalis  Satiras,  Senece 
Tragedias,  Comedias  Therentii,  Invectivas  Salustii,  Sydonii  Epistolas,  Cassiodori 
Formulas,  Declamationes  Quintiliani,  Deeades  Titi  Livii,  Valerii  [Maximi]  Epytho- 
mata,  Marcialis  Epygrammata,  Centones  Omeri,  Saturnalia  Macrohii,  et  generaliter 
singula,  que  vel  suavis  liram  Rhetorice,  vel  gravis  Poetrie  musam  resonant." 
Denifle  et  Chatelain,  Chartularium,  III,  Introductio,  xi-xii. 

°'Voigt,  Die  Wiederhelehung,  II,  22>3- 

°"'Respondeo  id  in  aliis  partibus  etiam  plerumque  fieri.  Vidi  ego  in  studio 
Parisiaco  sepe  Tullianam  publice  legi  rhetoricam,  sepe  item  privatim,  nonnunquam 
etiam  Aristotelicam,  poeteque  summi  et  optimi  Virgilius  atque  Terentius  illic  etiam 
sepe  leguntur."     Denifle    et  Chatelain,  Chartidarium,  III,  Introductio,  xi. 

"^Denifle  et  Chatelain,  Chartularium,  III,  Introductio,  xii. 

^^Voigt,  Die  Wiederbelebung,  II,  348,  355. 
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University  of  Paris  slipped  back  into  tlie  old  rut  and  the  linman- 
istic  movement  came  to  a  sudden  end.  Even  before  1400,  tlie 
letters  and  statutes  of  the  university  were  again  written  in  a 
deplorable  style.  In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
William  Fichet,  wlio  was  rector  of  the  university  in  1467,  stood 
forth  as  a  rather  solitary'  champion  of  good  Latin  and  of  the 
classics.  In  the  morning  he  tauglit  theology  and  philosophy,  in 
the  afternoon  rhetoric  and  the  humanities.  His  manual  on  rhet- 
oric was  an  epoch-making  book  in  France."*'  He  saw  a  future 
full  of  promise.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  1472  he  described  how 
everybody  at  Paris  liad  been  ignorant  of  Cicero  and  of  good  Latin 
when  he  came  to  the  University,  but  that  now  a  new  epoch  had 
begun.  That  year  Ficliet  left  for  Italy  and  with  him  departed 
the  enthusiasm  for  belles  lettres.^^  It  is  said  that  the  theologian 
Dullardus  was  wont  to  say  to  Fichet:  "The  better  grammarian 
you  are,  the  worse  dialectician  and  theologian. "°^  An  edict  of 
king  Louis  XI  in  1473  recalled  to  the  masters  and  students  of 
Paris  that  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  had  long  ago  warned  the 
3'outh  against  the  sweet  bewitching  orations  of  Cicero,  which 
^^arniug,  the  king  thought,  should  still  be  heeded.^^  As  a  whole 
the  university  did  give  heed  and  closed  its  doors  to  the  influences 
from  Italy.  At  Paris  the  full  tide  of  humanism  did  not  set  in 
until  the  foundation  of  the  College  de  France  in  1530.*^° 

Very  little  can  be  said  about  the  universities  of  southern 
France  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  formal  grammar  became  more 
and  more  popular  there.  At  Perpignan,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  "poets"  are  mentioned  in  addition  to  gram- 

^"Larousse,  Grand  Dictionnaire. 

"Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France,  IV,  pt.  2,  443. 

"'"quanto  eris  melior  grammaticus,  tanto  pejor  dialecticus  et  theologus", 
Thurot,  De  Alex,  de  Villa  Dei  Doctrinali,  61. 

°°Norden,  Die  Antike  Kunstprosa,  II,  726,  note. 

'"Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France,  V,  pt.  i,  291-95.  For  sporadic  attempts  to  in- 
troduce the  study  of  Greek  and  oriental  languages  see  Thurot,  De  rOrganisation 
de  I'Enseignement  dans  I'Universite  de  Paris,  85. 
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inarians  and  artists/'^  About  tlie  same  time,  in  an  inventorT 
of  the  goods  of  a  student  of  the  same  university  are  listed  a  copy 
of  Dante,  several  works  of  Ovid  and  Sallust.''^  In  a  similar  in- 
ventory of  the  goods  of  a  student  at  Avignon,  dated  1459,  appear 
various  works  of  Ovid,  copies  of  Virgil,  Juvenal  and  Seneca  and 
the  Famous  Women  of  Boccaccio.*^^  Near  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  in  1496,  we  at  length  come  upon  a  true  human- 
istic course  in  arts  at  the  University  of  Montpellier.  It  is  an 
outline  of  work  which  was  offered  by  John  Dionysius,  a  master 
of  arts.*^^ 

"'"quocl  iiuUus  phisicus,  poeta,  gramaticus  vel  artista,  exceptis  pueris  qui 
nondum  etatis  sue  annum  XIIII  compleverunt,"  etc.  Fournier,  Stcituts,  II,  674 
[XXXV]    (1380-1390?). 

^"Fournier,  Statuts,  II,  690. 

*Tournier,  Stafuts,  II,  453-58. 

""Secuntur  libri  quos  proponit  Johannes  Dionisius,  magister  artium,  inter - 
pretari. 

In  philosophia : 

Gorgium  in  octo  libris  phisicorum,  vel,  si  melius  videatur,  in  hiis  qui  sunt 
De  generatione,  De  aiiiiiia  metheoruin.  [sic.  Probably  should  read,  De  aiiiiiia. 
Methconuii.] 

In  logica: 

Parvum  Gorgium,  declarationibus  magistri  Johannis  Dorp,  Guillermi  Okam, 
Petri  de  Alhaco,  Alberii  de  Saxonia  adhibitis. 

In  gramaticalibus : 

Alexandrum  in  quattuor  partibus,  commento,  ex  hiis  que  a  Laurentio  de  Valla, 
Sericio,  Prisciano,  Donato  assistuntur  [adhibito.] 

In  arte  oratoria : 

Terentium  ante  prandium,  ut  consuevit;  vespere,  Virgilium  in  Eneyde,  vel 
Julium  De  officiis,  Juvenalem,  Persum,  secundum  optionem  dominorum  consuluni 
et  audientium  capacitatem. 

Item,  quamcumque  interpretetur,  vult  Perotum  interpretari  Dc  dictandis 
epistolls,  tamquam  maxime  necessarium  Juvenibus,  et  sine  quo  quemquam  juvenum 
perquam  difficile  est  congrue  loqui. 

Item,  vult  habere  baccallarium  expertum  et  expertissimum  quem  invenire 
poterit  in  gramaticalibus,  qui  insistat  in  formandis  partibus,  in  declinationibus 
dictionum.  et  aliis  moribus,  lectionibus  autorum,  et  in  proverbiis  componendis,  et 
leget  Boecium. 

Quumque   ipse   Dyonisius  velit,  vi  assuetus   est  in   suis   redditionibus   Terentii, 
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In  ])liilosopby  and  logic,  instead  of  a  long  list  of  Aristotle'.-^ 
works,  we  find  what  seem  to  be  mere  commentaries  on  his  works 
on  Physics,  The  Sonl  and  Meteorics  by  a  certain  George,  prob- 
ably George  of  Trebizond  (c.  1395-1484)  together  with  a  book 
on  logic  perhaps  by  the  same  author.*'^  In  addition,  there  are 
to  be  read  the  works  of  William  Ockham,  together  with  his  fol- 
lowers John  Dorp,  Pierre  d'Ailly  and  Albert  of  Saxony  who  rev- 
olutionized scholastic  thought  in  the  fourteenth  century.'^'^ 
Grammar  was  still  to  be  taught  from  the  Doctrinale  of  Alexander 
of  Villedieu  although  by  this  time  humanists  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many were  waging  bitter  war  against  it.*^'  Dionysius  however 
proposed  to  supplement  it  from  Priscian  and  Donatus  and  also 
from  the  treatises  of  Laurentius  Valla  who  had  recently  attacked 
violently  the  Latinity  of  scholasticism.^^  The  chief  innovation 
in  this  program  was  the  stress  laid  upon  the  ars  oratoria,  which 
was  broadly  the  art  of  teaching  elegance  in  speaking  and  writing 
Latin.  Terence,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Juvenal  and  Boethius  were  pro- 
posed as  a  basis  for  this  work,  as  well  as  Perotus  on  the  art  of 
letter-writing.'^^  The  Latin  language  was  to  be  taught  by  direct 
methods,  by  dwelling  upon  the  parts  of  speech,  on  declensions, 
conjugations  and  correct  reading  of  the  authors.'*^ 

Virgilii  et  Julii  nullam  dictionem  intellectu  difficilem  pretermittere,  quin  declinet 
vel  conjuget. 

Item,  in  redditionibus  Peroti  dictare  epistolas,  ut  consuetum  est,  nam  ipsa 
cpistolarum  dictatio  maximum  est  proverbiorum  componendorum  exercitium." 
Fournier,  Statufs,  II,  278. 

''For  George  of  Trebizond,  one  of  the  staunchest  defenders  of  Aristotelianism 
against  the  then  prevalent  Platonism,  see  Voigt,  Die  Wiederbelebuiig,  II,  I37-I43, 
and  M.  de  Wulf,  Histoirc  de  la  Philosophie  Mcdicvale,  498,  500. 

'"For  a  discussion  of  "Ockhamism"  see  M.  de  Wulf,  Hist  aire  de  la  Philosophie 
Mcdicvale,  444-59. 

*'Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale,  Einleitung,  Ixxxiii. 

'"'I  cannot  identify  "Sericius."     Is  it  Sulpicius? 

"^"Perotus"  is  probably  Niccolo  Perotti  (1430-1480),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
humanists  of  his  century.    Voigt,  Die   Wiederbelebung,  II,  I33-I37- 

'"Contrast  with  this  program  one  which  was  drawn  up  in  1494  for  the  northern 
University  of  Angers,  and  which  is  still  the  old  stereotyped  course  very  similar 
to  that  of  Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century  or  to  that  of  Toulouse  outlined  in  Ap- 
pendix I.     Fournier,  Statuts,  I,  427. 
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This  particular  prooram,  coming  so  late  in  tlio  fifteentli  cen- 
tur}',  is  permeated  with  a  genuine  humanistic  flavor ;  but  it  is 
an  almost  isolated  exception  which  proves  the  rule  that  the  med- 
ieval universities  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  humanistic  move- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Rhi:toric.    the  "Business  Course"  at  Medieval  Universities 


Of  all  the  seven  liberal  arts,  rhetoric  met  with  the  strangest 
vicissitudes  at  medieval  universities.  In  Roman  times  it  had 
been  primarily  the  art  of  eloquence  and  as  such  had  had  a 
great  vogue,  for  by  means  of  it  a  man  might  rise  to  eminence  as 
a  public  speaker  in  forum  or  Senate.  Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  there  never  was  a  great  demand  for  able  public  speakers 
nnd  therefore  rhetoric  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  was  systemat- 
ically neglected.  Some  realized  that  the  rules  of  eloquence  niiglit 
aid  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit;  but  the  general  opinion  was  that 
the  word  of  God  sliould  be  preached  plainly  and  simply  and  did 
not  need  the  embellishment  of  the  rhetoricians.  Then  again, 
preaching  never  became  very  important  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  until  the  thirteenth  century.  When  dialectics  had  risen 
to  great  importance  at  universities  there  was  enough  speaking 
in  public  but  the  disputations  of  students  and  masters  were  ap- 
plauded for  acuteness  of  the  reasoning  and  not  for  elegance  of 
diction.  In  regard  to  universities  of  law  the  same  may  be  said 
about  the  pleadings  of  tlie  lawyers. 

Deprived  almost  absolutely  of  its  most  important  function, 
that  of  training  for  eloquence,  rhetoric  lost  much  of  its  individ- 
uality. Its  doctrines  were  often  merged  with  those  of  gram- 
mar; thus,  in  the  Graccismus  of  Eberhard  there  is  a  chapter  on 
llie  col  ores  rheiorici}  Frequently  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  grammatical  and  rhetorical  instruction.  At  best 
I  he  latter  was  usuallv  but  a  branch  auxiliarv  to  grammar  and 
dialectic. 

It  is  not  surprising  tlierefore  to  find  that  very  little  of  the 
»>ld  formal  medieval  rhetoric  was  taught  at  the  universities.     At 

^A.ppuhn,  Das  Trivium,  86. 
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the  end  of  the  twelftli  century,  it  was  more  popular  at  Paris  tlian 
it  was  to  be  later  when  the  university  was  fully  developed.  Ger- 
ald of  Barri  says  that  as  a  student  at  Paris  (c.  1170)  he  distin- 
guished himself  especially  in  rhetoric.^  Seven  years  later,  he 
lectured  there  on  canon  law  and  ascribed  his  success  partly  to 
the  fact  that  he  employed  rhetorical  finish  in  his  delivery.^  The 
anonymous  vocabulary,  Sacerdos  ad  altare  accessurus,^  names 
the  following  books  for  rhetoric:  Cicero's  Dc  Inventione,  De 
Oratore,  and  the  pseudo  Ciceronian  ad  Herennium;  Quintilian's 
Tnf^titutes  and  the  pseudo  Quintilian  Declamationes  (or  Ckiusae).^ 
This  is  a  rather  remarkable  program  for  rhetoric.  Even  the 
course  at  Chartres,  when  the  schools  there  were  at  the  height  of 
their  fame,  did  not  offer  so  much  solid  rhetorical  instruction.*' 
Quintilian's  Institutes  are  not  often  met  with  in  the  schools  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  earliest  statute  (1215)  prescribing  work  at  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  already  indicates  that  rhetoric  would  occupy 
but  an  inferior  place  in  the  arts  course.  It  was  to  be  read  on 
festival  days  and  the  only  books  mentioned  are  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Topics  of  Boetliius  and  the  Barlmrismus?     Later  statutes 

^Giraldus  Cambrcnsis,  Dc  rebus  a  sc  gcstis,  ed.  Brewer,  I,  23. 

"'Adeo  namque  vivas  legum  et  canonum  rationes  introductas  rhetoricis  per- 
suasionibus  adjuvabat;  adeoque  tarn  verborum  schematibus  atque  coloribus  quam 
sententiarum  medullis  causas  adornabat,  dictaque  philosophorum  et  auctorum 
miro  artificio  inserta  locis  congruis  adaptabat."    De  rebus  a  se  gestis,  ed.  Brewer, 

I,  45. 

^See  above,  p.  15. 

°"In  rethorica  educandus  legat  primam  Tiilii  rethoricam  et  librum  ad  Herrcn- 
ium  et  TulHuni  de  oratore  et  causas  Quintiliani  et  Quintilianum  de  oratoris  in- 
stitutione."  Gonville  and  Caius  College  MS.  385,  p.  53.  Now  printed,  Haskins, 
Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  XX,  92. 

*Clerval,  Les  Ecolcs  de  Chartres,  222.  The  books  mentioned  are:  (i)  Cicer- 
onis,  De  inventione  rhetorica  libri  2;  (2)  Rhetoriconini  ad  Herennium  libri  4; 
(3)  Ciceronis  De  partitione  ovatoria  dialogus;  (4)  J.  Severiani  Syntoinata  ac 
precepta  artis  rhetoricae;  (5)  Capellae  De  rhetorica  libri  5.     See  however  p.  22,2. 

'"Non  legant  in  festivis  diebus  nisi  Philosophos  et  Rhetoricas  et  Quadruvalia 
et  Barbarismuni,  et  Ethicam,  si  placet;  et  quartum  Topicoruiu."  Denifle  et  Chate- 
lain,  Chartulariuni,  I,  78.  For  the  Barbarismus  see  above,  p.  33.  Since  its  sub- 
ject matter  was  the  figures  of  speech  it  was  usually  classed  under  rhetoric.     In  the 
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add  nothing;  however  it  is  possible  and  even  probable  that  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  all  subjects,  books  were  read  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  statutes.  In  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  studA"  of  rhetoric  was  revived  as  we  have  learned 
from  Nicolas  of  Clemanges.^  On  tlie  whole  however  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  formal  rhetoric  was  as  badly  neglected  at  Paris  as  was 
grammar. 

The  same  was  even  more  true  in  other  French  universities. 
At  Toulouse,  for  example,  where  a  good  deal  of  stress  was  laid  on 
grammar,  not  a  trace  can  be  found  of  instruction  in  old-fash- 
ioned rhetoric. 

At  Bologna  and  in  Italy  generally  it  suffered  especially  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  as  we  shall  see,  but  began  to  prosper 
again  early  in  the  fourteenth.  The  establishment  of  a  special 
chair  in  rhetoric  at  IJologna  in  1321  has  been  noted.^  The  in- 
formation in  the  statutes  is  very  meagre  but  we  learn  that  early 
in  the  fifteenth  centurv  there  were  distinct  examinations  and 
graduations  in  rhetoric.  The  books  mentioned  are  the  De  Inven- 
iUmc  of  Cicero,  the  pseudo  Ciceronian  ud  Hcreun'uim  and  a  Com- 
jiriidium  by  Fra  Guidotto  of  Bologna. ^"^ 

At  Oxford,  at  about  the  same  time  (1131),  the  Rhetoric  of 

Battle  of  the  Seven  Arts  the  Barbarismus  is  spoken  of  as  having  deserted  the 
camp  of  Grammar  to  fight  on  the  side  of  Logic : 

"dant  Barbarime 

Qui  chevauchoit  soi  cinquantime. 

S'ert  il  homme  lige  Gramaire 

Des  meillors  genz  de  son  aumaire, 

I\Ies  il  maintenoit  cele  guerre. 

Qu'el  pais  Logique  avoit  terre. 

Par  trahison  estoit  tornez 

Por  ce  qu'il  ert  de  Poitou  nez." 

TTenri  d'Andeli,  Bataillc  dcs  .VII.  Ars,  vv.  232-239.  Heron,  Ocuvrcs  dc  Henri 
d'AndcU,  51-52. 

*See  above,  p.  62. 
'See  above,  p.  60. 

"Malagola.  Stafuti  dcUc  Vnlversita  c  dei  Collegi  dcllo  Studio  Bologncse,  488, 
and  note  3. 
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Aristotle,  the  fourth  book  of  the  Topics  of  Boethius  and  the  Nova 
Bhetorica  of  Cicero  (  probably  ad  HGrennium)  were  read.^^ 

There  can  remain  no  doubt  that  the  study  of  formal  rhetoric 
did  not  flourish  at  the  universities  even  as  much  as  it  had  done 
in  the  best  schools  of  the  early  Middle  Ages. 


But  there  was  one  phase  of  rhetoric  which  was  developed  in 
a  remarkable  way  at  the  universities.  The  art  of  writing  well 
and  ornately  had  always  constituted  a  part  of  rhetoric  although 
the  Roman  manuals  had  naturally  subordinated  it  to  the  art  of 
speaking.  Although  orators  did  not  flourish  in  the  Middle  Ages 
there  were  better  opportunities  for  a  man  skillful  in  the  use  of 
the  pen,  that  is,  one  who  could  write  correctly  letters  and  other 
important  documents.  Now  throughout  the  earlier  Middle  Ages 
the  elements  of  the  Roman  law  were  taught  as  a  part  of  rhetoric 
in  which  a  distinction  had  always  been  made  between  the  genus 
dcmonstrativum,  dcUhcratiimm  and  iudiciale}^  When  law  be- 
came an  independent  and  important  branch  of  learning  at  the 
universities  and  thus  broke  loose  entirely  from  rhetoric,  it  re- 
acted upon  and  helped  to  develop  the  art  of  writing  until  that  too 
became  a  separate  branch  of  education  quite  distinct  from  the 
old  formal  rhetoric.  This  new  art  became  known  as  the  dictamen 
prosa'wiun  or  ars  dictaminis,  and  was  recognized  at  some  uni- 
versities as  a  distinct  branch  of  instruction.  So  important  did 
it  become  that  in  some  places  it  usurped  the  whole  field  of  rhetoric 
and  often  was  simply  called  by  that  name.^^ 

In  its  earliest  and  Avidest  sense  dictamcii  signified  the  art  of 
composition,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.^^  As  a  rule,  three  kinds  of 
composition  were   distinguished,    metric    verse,    rhythmic    verse, 

"Rashdall,  Universities,  II,  457. 

"Fitting,  Die  Anfdnge  der  Rechtsschule  su  Bologna.  15. 

"For  bibliographies  on  the  subject  see  Haskins,  "Life  of  Medieval  Students," 
Aiiter.  Hist.  Rev.  Ill,  204,  n.  2;  Abelson,  The  Seven  Liberal  Arts,  61,  n.  i ;  Molinier, 
Sources  de  I'Histoire  de  France,  II,  204. 

"Thurot,  Notices  et  Extraits,  XXII,  pt.  2,  91,  and  note  3. 
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and  prose.^^  At  all  times  such  exercises  in  composition,  espe- 
cially in  verse,  had  formed  a  part  of  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
instruction,  ^^  but  in  an  age  when  few  could  write  at  all  the 
practical  value  of  the  dictamen  prosaicum,  which  consisted  main- 
ly in  writing  letters  and  documents,  soon  asserted  itself. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  numerous  collec- 
tions of  model  letters  and  public  documents  were  in  common 
us(\^^  Tl:  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  Variae  of  Cassiodorus  of 
which  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  were  actually  designed  to 
present  models,  and  the  famous  Formulae  MarcuJfi  of  the  seventh 
century.  The  art  of  drawing  up  documents  Avith  the  help  of  such 
collections  had  been  taught  in  some  monasterv  and  cathedral 
schools  and  in  the  various  chanceries.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  that  this  art  was  regarded 
as  a  distinct  discipline. 

The  ars  d'wta minis  as  a  separate  branch  of  instruction  had 
its  origin  in  Italy.  There,  and  especially  in  Lombard^',  the  study 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric  and  the  schools  in  which  they  were  taught 
had  had  a  continuous  existence,  with  occasional  periods  of 
bloom. ^^  The  growing  business  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  chan- 
ceries helped  to  develop  and  support  the  new  art  of  dictamen.  In 
Italv  the  notaries  had  alwavs  been  largelv  lavmen  and  their  ])usi- 
ness  had  been  one  of  profit  and  honor.^^  Thus  a  widespread  in- 
terest was  won  for  the  new  ars  dicta  minis  which  more  and  more 
adapted  itself  to  tlie  practical  needs  of  the  professional  notary. 
The  investiture  struggle  greatlv  increased  the  business  of  tlie 

^"'Dictaminum  autem  alia  sunt  metrica,  alia  rithmica,  alia  prosaica,"  Alberici 
cassinensis  rafioiies  dictaiidi.     Rockinger,  Briefsteller,  I,  9. 

During  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  until  the  rise  of  humanism,  rhythmic 
signified  rhymed  verse  whereas  metric  was  blank  verse.  Zarncke,  "Zwei  Mittel- 
alterliche  Abhandkmgen  iiber  den  Bau  rythmischer  Verse,"  in  Berichte  .  .  .  der 
k   S'dchsischen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften,  Lpz.  (1871),  XXIII,  35. 

"Specht,  Geschichtc  dcs  Unterrichtswesens.  113. 

"Bresslaii,  Urkundenlehre,  I,  608. 

^^Rockinger,  "tjber  die  Ars  dictandi  und  die  Summae  dictaminum  in  Italien" 
in  Sitaungsberichie  der  k.  k.  Akad.  Miinchen  (1861),  I,  103  and  Giesebrecht,  De 
Litteraruin  Sfudiis  a  pud  ItaJos. 

"Bresslau,  Urkundenlehre,  I,  624. 
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papal  curia,  the  imperial  cliaucery  and  tliose  of  the  great  clerics. 
The  growing  autonomy  of  the  Italian  city-states  also  necessitated 
much  correspondence  between  city  and  city  and  between  the 
cities  and  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  To  all  this  must  be  added 
the  potent  influence  of  the  study  of  Roman  law  and  the  rise  of 
the  great  law  universities.  The  growing  ars  dicta miit is  soon  be- 
came the  handmaid  of  law  and  the  hand-books  of  dictamen  gave 
an  increasing  amount  of  space  to  the  rules  for  drawing  up  legal 
papers  and  even  to  the  elementary  principles  of  law.  Irnerius, 
the  first  famous  professor  of  Roman  law  at  Bologna,  wrote  a 
tract,  now  lost,  for  the  use  of  notaries,  the  Formularius  Tahel- 
lionum. ~'^li  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  ars  dic- 
taminis  originated  in  Italy  and  that  it  reached  its  fullest  develop- 
ment at  Bologna. 

Alberich  of  Monte-Cassino,  who  lived  in  that  famous  monas- 
tery in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  founder  of  the  new  art.  Before  his  time  there  liad 
been  collections  of  letters  and  formularies  enougli,  but  they  con- 
sisted of  mere  models  witli  scarcely  any  comments  or  explana- 
tions.-^ The  books  of  Alberich  were  the  first  real  manuals  of 
instruction  in  the  art  of  writing  letters  and  ofiicial  acts.--  His 
Rationcs  dictandi  taught  the  famous  division  of  a  letter  into  five 
parts,  salutatio,  hcncvolcntiae  capiatio,  iiarrafio,  ixfifio.  con- 
clnsio.  This  doctrine  was  accepted  and  elalK>rate<l  by  all  future 
writers  and  teachers  and  did  much  to  give  fitrm  and  substance  to 
ihe  new  art.  The  books  of  All)erich  also  included  a  mass  of 
grammatical  and  rhetorical  instruction,  always,  however,  with 
due  regard  to  practical  needs.  Scarcely  any  complete  letters  were 
as  yet  given  as  models  for  illustration;  only  brief  extracts  were 
inserted  here  and  tliere  to  illustrate  particular  ])oints.  His 
books  were  of  value  chiefly  for  private  correspondence.  The 
rules  and  ])ercepts  for  drawing  up  ]»rivileges  of  popes  and  kings 

'"Rdckinger,  "tjhcr  die  Ars  Dictandi,"   l_'0. 

^'Bresslau,  Urknndcnlchrc,  624. 

"Rockinger,  BriefstcUcr,  T,  Einleitung,  xxxii  and  passim.  Extracts  from  two 
of  Alherich's  works,  the  Rationcs  dictandi  and  tlie  Brcviarium  dc  dictainiiic  arc 
here  printed,  pp.  9-46. 
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were  somewhat  faulty,  showing  that  the  author  had  but  a  very 
superficial  knowledge  about  such  olficial  acts. 

After  Albericli  there  came  a  regular  succession  of  writers 
and  teachers  of  the  ars  dictaminis  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  The 
art  was  modified  and  adapted  to  growing  needs.  In  the  first 
place,  the  form  of  the  manuals  was  altered.  More  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  illustrative  material;  every  manual  now  sought  to 
give  a  fair  number  of  examples  of  each  form  of  correspondence 
and  each  oflicial  act.  Such  examples  were  drawn  from  earlier 
fctrmularies,  from  archives  and  chanceries,  or  were  simply  in- 
vented. Then  it  became  customarv  to  divide  a  manual  into  two 
parts :  first,  a  discussion  of  the  theory'  and  rules  of  the  art,  and 
second,  a  collection  of  models,  classified  according  to  their  con- 
tent. There  was  infinite  variety  in  the  form  of  the  various  man- 
uals, depending  on  tlieir  particular  purpose,  and  on  the  caprice 
of  their  authors. 

Later  manuals  considered  more  and  more  the  practical 
needs  of  the  lav  and  ecclesiastical  chanceries  and  thus  an  in- 
creased  amount  of  space  was  given  to  purely  official  acts  of  all 
kinds.  The  object  was  to  train  men  for  lucrative  positions  at 
the  R(mian  curia,  the  courts  of  kings  and  princes  and  higher 
ecclesiastics  or  in  the  chanceries  of  tlie  cities.  Such  work  re- 
(juired  considerable  special  training.  It  was  necessary  to  learn 
the  charter  hand  which  at  all  times  was  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary' book-hand;-^  also  the  rules  of  the  cursu-s  or  the  rliythmic 
cadence  of  phrases  employed  in  drawing  up  important  acts.-^ 
The  cnrsus  Avas  revived  at  the  papal  curia  in  the  twelfth  century 
and  soon  spread  from  there  to  the  chanceries  of  cardinals,  arch- 
bishops, bishops  and  even  to  lay  courts.     All  these  matters  were 

^"alia  enim  maniis  requiritur  in  qiiaternis  scribendis  et  alia  in  cpistolis.  plures 
enim  scriptores,  qui  bonam  et  competentem  formant  literam  in  quaternis,  nullo 
modo  vel  vix  sciunt  habilitate  manum  ad  epistolas  scribendas."  Conrad  de  Mure, 
Stiiuiiia  dc  arte  prosandi;  Rockinger,  Brief steller.  439.  Quoted  by  Giry,  Manuel  dc 
Diplomatique,  513,  n.  2. 

'^Xorden,  Die  Antike  Kiuistprosa.  II,  924,  gives  a  good  bibliograpliy  on  the 
subject;  see  especially,  Valois.  "Etude  sur  le  rhythme  des  bulks  pontificales,"  in 
Bibl.  de  I'Ecole  des  Chartes,  XLTI  (1881)  161,  257;  Giry,  Manuel  de  Diplomatique, 
455;  Bresslau,  Urkuudenlehre,  588;  Thurot,  Notices  et  Extraits,  XXII,  pt.  2,  480. 
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treated  in  the  text-books  of  the  ars  dictaminis  which  appeared  in 
the  later  twelftli  and  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  art  was  be- 
coming- eminently  practical.  It  became  even  more  so  when  it 
adapted  itself  closely  to  the  rising  study  of  Roman  law.  The 
manuals  devoted  an  increasing  amount  of  attention  to  the  draw- 
ing up  of  legal  papers  and  some  even  contained  chapters  on  the 
theory  of  law.  Thus  the  Rhetorica  novissima  of  Boncompagno 
begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  origin  of  law.-^  This  process  of 
specialization  went  on  until  in  the  thirteenth  century  text-books 
were  written  which  taught  only  such  matters  as  w^ould  be  es- 
sential to  a  practising  notary.  These  can  no  longer  be  classed 
under  ars  dictaminis  for  they  are  strictly  manuals  of  the  ars 
liotaria  of  which  more  will  be  said  later. 


In  Italy,  its  native  soil,  the  ars  dictaminis  reached  its  fullest 
development  at  the  University  of  Bologna.  Although  its  study 
liad  been  widespread  in  Italy  since  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, its  recorded  history  as  a  branch  of  study  at  Bologna  does 
not  begin  until  about  1200.-"  At  that  time  the  Englishman  Geof- 
frey of  Vinsauf  taught  the  liberal  arts  there.^^  He  is  the  author 
of  the  famous  Ars  I'ortria  which  ranks  him  among  the  best  pcu'ls 
of  tlie  time.^^  Wliile  at  Bologna  he  also  wrote  an  Ars  dictainiiii'^ 
in  prose  for  the  use  of  his  students.-'' 

The  most  famous  of  the  masters  of  the  ^rs  dicta  iit  in  is  at  Bo- 
logna, and  indeed,  of  all  dictatores  anywhere,  was  Boncompagno 

"^Rockinger,  tJber  die  Ars  dictandi,"  138. 

^''In  the  Rationcs  dictandi  prosaice  of  Hugo  of  Bologna  there  are  indications 
that  the  ars  dicfatiiiiiis  was  already  taught  as  a  separate  branch  at  Bologna  at 
about  this  date.  Sutter,  Aus  Lcben  und  Schriftcn  dcs  Magistcr  Boncompagno,  36: 
Rockinger,  Brief stcUer,  I,  70. 

"Sarti,  De  Claris  Archigyinnasii  Bononicnsis  Profcssoribus.  I,  599. 

"'Saintsbury,  History  of  Criticism,  I,  412. 

■"Sarti,  De  Claris Profcssoribus.  I,  601,  believes  this  work  was  written  lie- 

tween  1 191 -i  198.  The  question  is  still  undecided  whether  or  not  there  were  two 
men  named  Geoffrey,  both  from  England,  both  professors  of  the  ars  dictaminis, 
and  who  both  spent  part  of  their  life  in  Italy.  Langlois,  Notices  et  Extraits, 
XXXV,  pt.  2,  409. 
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(c.  11G5 — c.  1240.)."'"  He  was  boru  near  Florence  where  he  re- 
ceived his  earl}'-  training  but  he  came  to  Bologna  to  complete  his 
education  in  grammar,  rhetoric  and  perhaps  in  the  first  princii)les 
of  law.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  he  was  active  as  a  mas- 
ter at  the  University  of  Bologna.  His  position  was  unique.  He 
aspired  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  master  of  grammar 
and  therefore  concentrated  all  his  attention  on  the  ars  dictaminis 
or  rhetoric  as  he  called  it  out  and  out.  No  man  was  ever  more 
self-reliant  or  more  ready  to  sound  his  own  praises  than  Bon- 
compagno.  In  his  chosen  field  he  acknowledged  no  predecessor 
claiming  that  he  was  the  first  professor  of  the  art  of  arts,  the 
foster-daughter  of  law,^^  namely  the  ars  dicta ininis'^-  No  doubt 
he  exaggerated  somewhat  for  we  know  that  at  least  Geoffrey  of 
Vinsauf  had  taught  the  art  before  Boncompagno  wrote  the 
words  quoted;  nevertheless  to  Boncompagno  belongs  the  credit 
for  having  raised  the  new  art  to  such  importance  that  he  and 
others  after  him  found  it  worth  while  to  devote  their  whole  time 
to  it. 

He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  almost  all  he  ever  wrote  per- 
tained to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  ars  dictamims.  Modern 
scholars  came  to  knoAV  him  first  through  his  historcal  poem  on 
the  siege  of  Ancona.^^  His  numerous  works  on  rhetoric  did  not 
attract  attention  until  recentlv  when  it  was  recognized  that  Bon- 
compagno's  real  claim  to  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  most  famous  among  the  dictatorcs.  His  longest  and  most  im- 
portant work  is  the  Rhetorica  antiqua  which  he  also  called  Bon- 
compagniis  after  his  own  name.^^     How  completely  this  "rliet- 

'"The  most  recent  important  accounts  of  his  life  and  writings  are:  Sutter, 
Aus  Leben  und  Schriften  des  Magister  Boncompagyio,  see  bibliography,  p.  14; 
Gaudenzi,  "Sulla  Cronologia  delle  Opere  dei  Dettatori  Bolognesi  da  Buoncompagno 
a  Bene  di  Lucca,"  in  Bullettino  dell'Istituto  Storico  Italiano,  No.   14   (1895),  85- 

174- 

""artium  liberalium  imperatrix  et  utriusque  iuris  alumpna."  Boncompagni 
honcoinpagnus.     Rockinger,  Briefsteller,  I,  129. 

^'Speaking  of  himself  he  says:  "Cul  Florentia  dedit  initium,  et  Bononia,  niillo 
praeennte  doctore,  celebre  incrementum."  De  obsid.  Ancon.,  in  Muratori,  Rev. 
ltd.  Script.,  VI,  946. 

^^Liber  de  obsidione  Aiicona,  in  Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.  Script..  VI,  919-946. 

^Extracts  of  it  in  Rockinger,  Briefsteller,  I,  128-174. 
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oric"  is  devoted  to  the  r/r.s  dirtnminis  may  be  seen  from  tlie  con- 
teuts  of  its  six  books:  (1)  ou  student  letters,  (2)  the  various 
forms  issued  by  the  Roman  churcli,  (3)  letters  sent  to  the  Pope. 
(4)  letters  to  and  from  emperors,  kings  and  tpieens,  (5)  letters  to 
the  clergy,  (6)  letters  of  noblemen,  cities  and  peoples.-^'^  This 
work,  the  author  tells  us,  was  read  and  crowned  with  laurel  at 
l^ologna  in  1215  before  the  professors  of  canon  and  civil  law  and 
a  multitude  of  other  doctors  and  students.  In  122G  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Padua  before  a  similar  august  assembl}^""''  That  was 
high  distinction  for  a  mere  treatise  on  the  art  of  letter  writing. 
The  fact  that  it  was  read  and  crowned  before  the  faculty  of  law 
sliows  how  truly  the  new  art  was  a  foster-daughter  of  law. 

The  writings  of  Boncompagno  show  very  clearly  how  the  arst 
(Ik'tu minis  became  more  and  more  specialized  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  law.  Although  he  himself  never  studied  law  seriously 
he  gave  much  attention  to  legal  forms  and  processes  in  law."'" 
()n(^  chapter  of  his  Novissima  7'hetorica  contains  a  history  of  the 
(trigin  of  law.^*^  The  Mirrha,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
drawing  up  of  testaments,  can  scarcely  be  classed  with  treatises 
on  the  (US  dictaminis  for  it  was  written  more  particularly  for  the 
use  of  only  those  notaries  wliose  business  it  was  to  draw  up  such 
legal  documents.^ ^  The  same  is  true  of  two  other  works,  the 
OUra  and  the  Cedrus.  The  first  is  a  compendium  on  the  draw- 
ing up  of  priviJegia  and  conprmationes,  the  second,  of  statutes 
in  general  {statutu  gcncralia) }^ 

Boncompagno  never  underestimated  the  importance  of  his 
art  or  of  himself  as  the  exponent  of  it.  He  firmly  believed  that 
he  was  laying  new  foundations  and  that  he  followed  the  pre- 

^^Rockinger,  Bricfsteller,  I,  133.  See  a  list  of  his  works  in  Sutter,  Aus  Lebcn 
und  Schriften,  24,  and  especially  chs.  IV  and  V.  Sutter  should  be  supplemented, 
especially  in  regard  to  chronology,  by  Gaudenzi,  in  Bullettino  deU'Istituto  Storicn 
Ifaliano.     See  criticism  of  Sutter's  book  by  Gaudenzi,  p.  87,  note  3. 

■'"'Rockinger,  Bricfsteller,  I,  174. 

^'The  extracts  from  the  Bonco>iipagiins  in  Rockinger,  Brief steller,  I,  128-174, 
arc  mainly  such  as  pertain  to  law. 

■''^Rockinger,  Bricfsteller.  I,  119. 

^"Sutter,  Aus  Leben  und  Schriften,  66-71. 

^"Sutter,  Aus  Lcbcn  und  Schriften,  66-71. 
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cepts  of  no  master.  He  took  delight  in  the  accusation  of  his  ad- 
versaries Avho  said  that  he  considered  liiiuself  greater  than 
Cicero.  He  ckiimed  that  in  his  rhetoric  he  had  not  foHowed 
Cicero  or  any  other  author  and  jokingly  added  that  he  could  not 
recall  ever  having  read  Cicero.  Then  in  a  patronizing  tone  he 
said  that  he  had  never  depreciated  the  Rlivloriv  of  Tullius  or  ever 
dissuaded  those  who  wished  to  imitate  it.^^  The  self-assertive- 
ness  of  IJoucompagno  no  doubt  often  degenerated  into  arrogance; 
at  all  events  he  had  many  enemies  who  bitterly  attacked  him. 
"Numberless  scorjuons,"  he  says,  "were  trying  to  sting  him  with 
tlieir  venomous  tails  and  nuiuy  dogs  were  barking  at  his  back, 
but  when  face  to  face  with  him  the  lips  of  the  envious  trembled. "^- 
At  the  beginning  of  his  large  work,  the  Bonconipayiuts,  he  holds 
an  imaginary  conversation  with  his  new  book,  telling  it  to  go  out 
and  tight  f(U"  him  agaiust  the  envy  of  his  adver.saries  which  lie 

describes  as  a  terrible  beast  with  nine  horned  heads  and  three 
tails.^3 

Such  petty  squabbles  of  the  schools,  although  unimportant 
in  themselves,  must  have  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  ths  ar.s  dictami)iis.  The  very  fact  that  they  were  so 
sharp  and  bitter  shows  what  popularity  the  new  art  was  enjoy- 
ing at  Bologna.  Doubtless  many  students  were  attracted  to  it 
by  these  word  battles  between  the  masters.  Brisk  competition 
disclosed  the  real  essentials  of  the  art  and  rendered  it  more  prac- 
tical. In  this  atmosphere,  charged  with  spite  and  envy,  incrim- 
ination and  recrimination,  the  ars  dictaminis  reached  its  full 
growth. 

Boncompagno  was  ever  ready  to  reform.  Just  as  he  refused 
to  follow  Cicero  as  a  master,  so  he  also  broke  with  the  teachings 

""Est  preterea  liber  iste  [Palma]  mee  rethorice  prologus,  licet  in  rethorica 
Tullium  non  fuerim  imitatus.  Nunquani  enim  memini  me  Tullium  legisse  nee 
secundum  alicuius  doctrinam  me  aliquid  in  rethoricis  traditionibus  vel  dictamine 
ftcisse  profiteor,  nisi  quod  quandoque  causa  deridendi  emulos  me  Buchimenonem 
appellavi.  Verumtamen  nunquam  Tullii  depravavi  rethoricam  nee  eam  imitari  volen- 
tibus  dissuasi."    Palma,  in  Sutter,  4us  Leben  und  Schriften,  105.     See  also  p.  42. 

*""quem  infiniti  scorpiones  venenosis  caudis  pungere  nitebantur,  post  cuius 
dorsum  canes  plurimi  latraverunt.  set  ante  ipsius  faciem  contremuerunt  omnium 
labia  invidorum."     Boncompagni  honcoinpagnns,  Rockinger,  Brief stcUcr.  I,   174. 

"Rockinger,  Briefsteller,  I,  129 
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of  the  older  dictatorc^.  Albericli  of  Monte-Cassino  had  taught 
that  there  were  five  essential  parts  to  a  letter,  which  doctrine 
was  generally  accepted  thronghout  the  Middle  Ages.  Boncom- 
pagno,  however,  claimed  that  only  three  of  these,  saliitatio,  nav- 
ratio  and  jietitio,  were  actually  essential,  and  that  the  rest  were 
but  secondary  just  as  were  numerous  other  parts  of  letters.  If 
any  one  should  argue  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
ancients  he  answered  that  the  ancients  had  taught  superfluous 
and  harmful  things.^^  He  looked  with  derision  upon  the  meth- 
ods of  letter  writing  before  his  day.  The  masters,  he  said,  had 
produced  labored  epistles  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  had 
tried  to  adorn  them  with  picturesque  phrases  and  citations  from 
learned  books.^'^  In  contrast  with  this  Boncompagno  empha- 
sized the  practical  side  of  the  art,  the  ability  to  write  a  correct 
letter  extemporaneously  and  to  the  point.  For  this,  he  com- 
plained, his  opponents  accused  him  of  lacking  literary  taste.^*"' 
The  school  of  Orleans  he  singled  out  for  special  censure.  ^Ve 
shall  see  that  at  this  seat  of  classical  culture  the  ars  dictaminis  al- 
so flourished.^'  Boncompagno  believed  that  the  masters  of  Orleans 
unduly  imitated  classic  models.  lie  held  that  for  proper  models 
and  good  style  they  should  turn  to  the  papal  curia,  the  imperial 

""Si  dixerit:  ita  ab  antiquis  fuit  institutum,  dico,  quod  ilia  institutio  iniitilis 
fuit  et  damnosa  propter  multiplicatatem.  Ego  auteni  concedo  exordium,  benevo- 
lentie  sive  malivolentie  captationem  et  conclusionem,  generalem  sententiam,  exor- 
tationem,  remissionem,  blauditionem  et  alias  innumerabiles  esse  partes  epistole  non 
principales,  set  secundarias."  Palina,  in  Sutter,  Aus  Leben  und  Schriften,  in.  See 
also  pp.  52,  109. 

*°"Ante  adventum  meum  pullalarat  in  prosatoribus  heresis  cancerosa,  quia 
omnis,  qui  pollicebatur  in  prosa  exhibere  doctrinam,  litteras  destinabat,  quas  ipse 
in  magno  spatio  temporis  vel  alius  picturato  verborum  fastu  et  auctoritatibus  pbil 
osophicis  exornarat,  cuius  testimonio  probatus  habebatur  orator."  Rhetorica 
antiqua.  Quoted  by  Sutter,  Aus  Leben  und  Schriften,  41.  He  may  have  had 
Geofifrey  of  Vinsauf  in  mind  when  he  wrote  these  words. 

^"Magistri  vero  et  eorum  fautores  ex  eo  quod  depreciabar  proverbia  et  ob- 
scura  dictamina  contempnebam,  dicebant  me  litteratura  carere.  Nee  ascribebant 
virtuti  set  vitio  et  levitati,  quod  semper  in  presentia  dictare  volebam."  Rhetorica 
antiqua,  in  Sutter,  Aus  Leben  und  Schriften,  42,  n.  I. 

"See  below,  p.  87. 
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chancery  or  even  to  the  writings  of  the  church  fathers.^^  The 
school  of  Orleans  seems  to  have  had  manv  adherents  in  Bologna. 
Bouconipagno  tells  how  one  day  he  put  them  all  to  scorn.  He 
said  he  wrote  a  fictitious  letter  to  the  masters  and  scholars  of 
Bologna,  purporting  to  have  been  sent  by  a  certain  Frenchman 
named  llobert  who  challenged  him  to  a  public  debate  on  the  val- 
ue of  their  respective  methods  in  the  ars  dictamims.  This  an- 
nouncement created  much  interest  and  excitement.  On  the  day 
appointed  the  whole  university  assembled  in  the  cathedral  and 
the  enemies  of  Boncomi)agno  were  especially  numerous  and  con- 
lident.  He  calmly  took  liis  seat  and  waited  for  his  opponent;  but 
Robert  did  not  appear.  V>lien  all  had  lost  patience  waiting,  he 
at  last  got  up  and  proclaimed  that  he  liimself  was  the  Robert 
who  had  written  the  letter  and  that  they  had  all  fallen  nicely 
into  his  trap.  Thereupon  his  opponents  fled  amid  the  laughter 
and  Jeers  of  his  followers  who  carried  him  home  on  their  should- 
ers in  triumph. ^^  However  much  this  account  may  have  been 
colored  for  the  sake  of  self-glorification,  it  remains  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  times  when  the  ars  dictamims  was  an  important 
branch  of  study  at  the  University  of  Bologna.°° 

Boncompagno  did  not  name  any  of  the  rivals  whom  he  at- 
tacked so  bitterly,  but  we  have  reasons  for  believing  that  two  of 
them  were  Bene  of  Lucca  and  Guido  Faba.  Very  little  is  known 
about  Bene.  He  wrote  (1220-23)  a  ^umma  dictandi  called  the  Can- 
delahrum  which  was  well  received.  When  Boncompagno  temporar- 
ily left  Bologna  shortly  after  1215  it  is  very  probable  that  Bene 
came  there  in  1218  to  take  his  place  and  that  this  occasioned  bitter 
rivalry  between  the  two  teachers.^^ 

Guido  Faba  was  a  much  more  important  dictator  than  Bene 

""Divisi  autem  librum  istum  per  tabulas,  ut  omnes  quibus  placebit,  et  principue 
vsri  scolastici,  qui  per  falsam  et  supersticiosam  Aurelianensium  doctrinam  hactenus 
hac  arte  abutebantur  tamquam  naufragantes  ad  [eas]  recurrant,  et  forman 
sanctorum  patrum,  curie  Roniane  et  imperialis  aule  stilum  in  prosaico  dictamine 
studeant  iniitari."  Liber  X  tabiilarum.     Delisle,  "Les  Ecoles  d'Orleans,"  Appendix. 

*^Snii&r,Aus  Leben  und  Schriften,  42-45. 

'"'Boncompagno  tells  us  that  he  had  more  than  five  hundred  students.  Gau- 
denzi,  in  BuUettuw  deU'Istitiito  Storico  Italiano,  No.  14,  86. 

"Gaudenzi,  in  BiiUettiuo  dcU'Istituto  Storico  Italiano,  No.  14,  no,  150. 
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but  of  his  life  we  know  almost  as  little.^^  Even  from  a  mere 
examination  of  his  works  however  it  is  plain  that  he  was  a  nuu-h 
more  sensible  man  than  Boncompagno,  and  if  not  as  original  as 
that  erratic  master,  he  understood  much  better  the  essentials  of 
his  art.  Although  somewhat  younger  than  Koncompagno,  Guido 
taught  and  wrote  at  Bologna  at  the  time  when  the  ars  dictanniiis 
flourished  most,  that  is,  about  1225.  His  chief  books  are  the 
Summa  dictaminis  and  the  Dictamen  which  are  always  found 
together  in  the  numerous  extant  manuscripts.  In  the  works  of 
Boncompagno  there  are  too  many  irrelevant  digressions  and  no 
logical  arrangement.  To  Guido  Faba  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
given  definite  form  and  limits  to  the  ars  dictaminis,  drawing  the 
lines  clearly  whereby  the  art  became  distinct  at  once  from  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  notaries'  art  an<l 
law  on  the  other.  One  new  feature  made  his  books  especially 
popular;  he  inserted  a  considerable  number  of  forms  in  the  ver 
nacular  and  he  had  enough  foresight  to  employ  the  more  perfect 
dialect  of  Tuscany  in  preference  to  the  idiom  of  Bologna.  For 
all  these  reasons  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  works,  and  not  those 
of  Boncompagno,  became  the  standard  text-books  of  the  ars  dic- 
taminis. 


Nothino-  is  more  striking  about  the  ars  dictaminis  at  the  Uni- 
versify  of  Bologna  than  its  transient  character.  Scarcely  well 
established  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  had 
practically  run  its  course  before  1250.  A  few  decades  after  the 
brilliant  career  of  Boncompagno,  tlie  art  which  once  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  whole  university  had  not  a  single 
illustrious  master  and  was  scarcely  ever  mentioned.  So  quickly 
did  it  come  and  go  that  its  status  f)robably  never  became  fixed. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  attained  the  position  of  a  sep- 
arate faculty  as  did  grammar  at  Toulouse.  For  a  time  it  entirely 
overshadowed  the  two  subjects  of  the  trivium  from  which  it  had 

^Tor  the  few  details  we  have  about  his  life  and  writings  see  Rockinger,  tjbcr 
die  Ars  dictandi  in  Italien,"  136;  Rockinger,  Brief steller,  I,  175;  and  Gaudenzi,  in 
BiiUcttino  dciristituto  Storico  ItaUauo,  No.   14,  86-88;   1 18-150. 
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developed,  namely,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  but  tl»e  records  do  not 
reveal  a  definite  and  organized  bodv  of  masters  and  students  who 
devoted  their  whole  time  to  the  ars  dictammis  thus  constituting  a 
distinct  faculty  of  the  art  in  the  medieval  sense  of  the  word. 
Roland  of  Padua,  a  student  and  imitator  of  Boncompagno,  in 
1221  was  made  a  doctor  of  grammar,  and  not  of  ars  dictamiuis, 
even  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  master  himself.''"^  Thus 
during  its  short  career  the  ars  dicta  minis  outwardly  seems  never 
to  have  become  wholly  differentiated  from  the  work  in  grammar 
and  rhetoric. 

Although  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  transient  nature  of  the 
ars  dicta  minis  at  Bolgna,  it  is  still  more  important  to  emphasize 
that  its  disappearance  was  apparent,  not  real.  Even  as  outlined 
by  Boncompagno,  who  paid  so  much  attention  to  practical  needs 
and  who  brought  it  in  such  close  contact  with  law,  the  art  was  too 
general.  From  theoretical  discussions  of  prose  style  and  pre- 
cepts for  writing  student  letters  to  the  drawing  up  of  wills  and 
statutes  was  a  long  call.  As  the  study  of  law  became  broader 
and  more  S3\stematic,  as  the  city  life  of  Italy  became  more  com- 
plicated and  the  business  of  the  courts  and  chanceries  increased, 
a  greater  demand  arose  for  professional  notaries  who  could  draw 
up  public  and  legal  documents.  Such  portions  of  the  manuals 
of  the  ars  dicta  minis  as  pertained  to  the  technical  requirements 
of  the  notary  were  especiall}"  developed  and  ultilized  while  the 
theoretical  discussions  and  general  rules  became  relatively  unim- 
portant. They  were  not  set  aside  altogether  but  the  old  ars  dic- 
taminis  ceased  to  constitute  a  separate  branch  of  learning.  The 
art  of  letter-writing,  now  widely  diffused  and  well-known  every- 
where, once  more  was  considered  as  but  one  element  of  prose 
composition  and  was  again  taught  as  a  part  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  grammar  written  by 
Caesar  of  Italy  during  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.-^^ 
Divided  into  nineteen  chapters,  the  tenth  is  devoted  to  dictamcn 
in  prose  with  special  reference  to  letter  writing  (De  dictamine  in 

"Sarti-Fattorini,  De  Claris  Arcliigyiiinasii  Bononiensis  Profcssoribus,  I,  604. 
"See  above,  p.  48. 
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.soluta  oratione)   and  is  clearly  based  on  the  Ars  dictaminis  of 
Ponce  of  Provence.^^ 

As  the  ars  dictaminis  gradually  disintegrated,  the  ars  notaria 
developed  and  became  a  separate  faculty  at  Bologna.  Of  course, 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  notaries  had  been  in  demand  and 
had  been  trained  in  some  Avay  or  another.  Now,  however,  this 
art  became  systematized  as  an  important  branch  of  regular  in- 
struction at  the  University  of  Bologna. 

The  first  knoAvn  master  of  the  ars  notaria  was  Raynerius.^^' 
PTe  is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  books  of  the  notaries  of  Bologna 
as  early  as  1219.  He  wrote  a  text-book  on  the  art  which  is 
extant  today."  The  intimate  relation  of  the  new  branch  of 
study  to  law  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Raynerius  was  versed 
in  that  subject  as  well  as  in  notaria.  The  statutes  describe  him 
as  a  "judex  et  notarius.""^^  It  became  customary  for  the  ]wo- 
fessors  of  notaria  to  teach  the  elements  of  law  in  addition  to  their 
regular  work.  The  first  four  books  of  the  Institutes  were  regu- 
larly interpreted  by  them. 

In  1249  the  first  mention  occurs  of  a  doctor  notariae.^^  Tliis 
was  Salathiel  who  also  wrote  an  Ars  notariae  based  largely  on 
that  of  Raynerius.  His  title  of  doctor  seems  to  indicate  that  by 
this  time  the  notarial  art  was  organized  as  a  facultv  and  that 
its  professors  were  recognized  as  were  the  doctors  of  law.  The 
notaries  already  were  an  important  body  in  Bologna  and  had  or 
ganized  as  a  guild.'"*^*  The  statutes  of  the  city  in  124()  prescribed 
that  newly  employed  notaries  should  be  thoroughly  examined  to 
prove  their  ability  to  read,    translate    and    write    documents.*'' 

^°Fierville,  Une  Grammaire  Latine  Inedite,  Avant-propos,  xv,  xxii,  and  p.  ii6. 
For  Ponce  of  Provence  see  below,  p.  89. 

""It  should  be  remembered  that  Irnerius  himself  wrote  a  notarial  form-book, 
the  Formularius  tabellionuni,  but  that  is  now  lost  and  we  do  not  know  whether  he 
actually  taught  the  art.     See  above,  p.  72. 

"Ranieri  da  Perugia,  Ars  Notaria,  ed.  by  Gaudenzi,  Bologna,  1890. 

^*Sarti-Fattorini,  De  Claris  Archigymnasii  Boiwnicnsis  Profcssoribiis,  I,  506. 

°°Sarti  Fattorini,  De  Claris  Archigymnasii  Bononiensis  Professoribus,  I,  507. 

""Rashdall,  Universities,  I,  112,  note. 

"The  statutes  direct  that  four  "notarios  electos  a  Consulibus  artis  tabel- 
lionatus  coram  Potestate  et  ejus  judicibus,  qui  inquirant  qualiter  sciant  scriberc 
et    qualiter    legere    scripturus,    quas    fecerint,    vulgariter    et    literaliter    et    qualiter 
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Long  before  this  Boncompagno,  clearly  seeing  the  drift  of  the 
limes,  had  written  his  Oliva,  Cedrus  and  Mirrha  dealing  with 
privileges,  statutes  and  wills  and  thus  specially  designed  for  the 
use  of  notaries. 

The  new  art  did  not  reach  its  full  stature  at  Bologna  until 
the  time  of  Rolandinus  Passagerius.  In  1234  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  public  notaries  of  the  city.  Although  learned  in  civil  law, 
he  was  not  a  doctor  of  laws.  His  ambition  was  to  be  foremost 
among  the  doctors  of  the  ars  notaria.  In  this  he  succeeded  so 
well  that  he  was  sometimes  called  rector  ct  dominus  of  that  art.''^ 
From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  he  became  an  actual 
dictator  in  his  chosen  field.  When  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  sent 
a  threatening  letter  to  the  Bolognese  demanding  the  delivery  of 
his  son  Enzio  whom  they  had  captured  in  1249,  Rolandinus  was  in- 
trusted with  the  delicate  task  of  writing  a  reply.  His  Siimma 
artis  notariae  which  appeared  in  1256  was  a  masterpiece  and  im- 
mediately superseded  all  the  earlier  manuals.  Under  his  leader- 
shij)  tlie  notaries  of  Bologna  practicalh^  secured  a  monopoly  in 
teacliiug  the  art.  No  one  was  allowed  to  teach  it  who  was  not  a 
citizen  of  Bologna  or  had  not  resided  there  twenty  years.  This 
shows  at  once  the  high  standing  of  the  ars  notaria  and  also  the 
jtrestige  of  Rolandinus.  He  retained  his  exalted  dignity  to  the 
last  day  of  a  long  life  and  when  he  died  in  1300  a  splendid  tomb 
was  raised  to  mark  his  remains.^^ 

The  ars  notaria  had  now  gained  a  permanent  footliold  at  the 
universitv.  Statutes  of  the  citv  after  1250  mention  a  facultv  of 
notariaJ'^     The  new  art  is  spoken  of  as  a  separate  science  in  a 

latinare  et  dictare."  Sarti-Fattnriiii,  De  Claris  Archigyiiinasii  Boiioiiicnsis  Profes- 
sorihiis,  I,  509,  n.  2. 

"'Sarti-Fattorini,  De   Claris  Archigyiiinasii  Bononicnsis  Professoribus,   I,  508- 

514- 

"■'Sarti-Fattorini,  De  Claris  Archigymnasii  Bononiensis  Professoribus,  I,  511. 

"^"notarie  et  dictatorie  (dictaminis')  facultatis."  Denifle,  Die  UniversitUtcn, 
],  205,  n.  553,  says  that  this  probablj'  does  not  signify  two  faculties,  one  of  notaria 
and  another  of  the  ars  dictaminis,  but  simply  a  faculty  of  notaria.  Since  a 
notary  was  obliged  to  know  dictainen,  "dictatorie"  seems  to  be  but  an  additional 
qualifying  word.  Nowhere  else  can  an  indication  be  found  that  the  ars  dic- 
taminis was  ever  a  separate   faculty. 
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(lociuneut  of  the  year  1284.^^  Notaries  were  in  high  standing 
everywhere.  Eyen  the  faculties  of  the  university  eacli  employed 
a  notary  who  was  a  person  of  much  importance  and  was  well 
paid.**"  In  1305  salaries  were  bestowed  upon  doctors  of 
iKjtarki.^''  The  statutes  of  1405  still  mention  students  and  doc- 
tors in  this  field.*'^ 

Meanwhile  the  notarial  art  was  being  taught  at  other  uni- 
versities in  Italy.**^  jNlanuals  were  also  written  and  studied 
throughout  Europe  in  places  where  no  university  instruction  was 
given  in  the  (irs  notaria?^^  However,  the  history  of  the  art  has 
been  traced  far  enougli  to  show  its  relation  to  the  medieval  arts 
course.  The  'n.v  nofurhi  was  a  strange  child  of  the  seven  liberal 
arts.  When  fully  developed  it  pertained  mucli  more  to  law  than 
to  grammar  and  rlietoric  from  which  it  sprang.  Like  law  itself, 
which  once  was  taught  but  as  a  part  of  rhetoric,  the  r/y.s  iiofaria 
too  became  a  specialized  science  and  scarcely  could  be  classed 
any  longer  among  the  subjects  of  the  arts  course. 

"■'Sarti-Fattorini,  De  Claris  Archigymnasii  Bononicus'is  Professoribus.   I,   506 

""The  following  were  the  duties  of  the  notary  of  the  faculty  of  law  (1317- 
1347)  :  "Ad  officium  notarii  spectat  puncta  per  universitatem  tassata  legere  et 
publicare  per  scolas  omnium  ad  puncta  legencium,  ea  die,  qua  punctus  completur, 
sequentem  more  solito  publicando.  Item  legat  statuta,  quorum  legendorum 
tempora  sunt  statutis  ipsis  expressa,  in  temporibus  ordinatis.  Item  et  alia  que 
rcctores  vel  alter  ipsorum  legi  preciperent.  Item  in  stacione,  loco  in  quo  rectores 
solent  pro  tribunali  sedere,  copiam  sui  faciat.  Item,  quando  consciliarii  con- 
veniunt,  et  universitas  sit  in  loco  prcsens,  ita  quod  ipsius  copia,  si  expedierit, 
possit  haberi.  Item  festivitatibus,  obsequiis,  processionibus  quas  rectores  cum 
universitate  vel  certis  scolarilnis  ad  pallacium  faciunt,  intersit  ipsosque  precedat. 
Item  licteras  omnes  quas  quacunque  de  causa  universitas  ad  alios  dirigit,  in 
uno  libro  ad  hoc  specialiter  deputato  registret,  ac  procuretur  si  haberi  potest 
ipsarum  copia  antequam  sigillentur.  Item  scribat  tenorem  omnium  privileg- 
iorum  nostrorum  presentium  et  f uturorum  in  duobus  libris ;  et  quociens  alicui 
scolari  expediret  respicere  ea  privilegia  seu  tenorem  privilegiorum,  inspicere 
valeat,  ut  contingerit  expedirc ;  qui  libri  penes  rectores  debeant  semper  esse." 
Malagoia,  Sfafiiti  dcllc  Univcvsita  c  dci  CoUcgi  dcllo  Studio  Bologncsc,  25.  See 
also  297  and  396. 

"'Ghirardacci,  Delia  Hisforia  di  Bologna,  I,  504.  Doctors  in  uotaria  are  also 
mentioned  in  1321   and  1383;  pp.   18  and  398.     See  Rashdall,   Universities,  I,  240. 

"^Malagoia,  Statuti  dellc  Universita  e  del  Collegi  dello  Studio  Bolognese, 
287-288. 

""Rashdall,   Vniversities,  II,    t,-j. 

'"See  especially  Rockinger,  Brief stcller,  II. 
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Coming'  back  now  to  the  ars  dicta  minis,  we  find  that  it  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  Italy.  Having  received  its  first  impulse 
there,  it  spread  rapidly  over  all  the  countries  of  western  Europe, 
where  manuals  of  every  description  were  written  just  as  in  Italy. "^^ 
Our  purpose  liowever  is  not  to  follow  the  complicated  history  of 
the  ars  dicta  minis  into  all  its  ramifications,  but  simpl}^  to  inquire 
to  what  extent  its  was  taught  at  universities. 

The  statutes  of  the  University  of  Paris  give  absolutely  m^ 
indication  that  the  new  art  Avas  ever  taught  there.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  something  of  a  history  even  at  Paris.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
there  was  a  demand  for  men  who  could  write  letters  and  official 
papers  in  a  business-like  way.  Thus  in  1215  the  chapter  of  Notre 
Dame  required  tliat  tlie  teacher  of  the  cathedral  school  must  be 
fitted  to  write  the  letters  issued  by  the  chapter.'- 

Tliere  is  evidence,  too,  that  dictamcn,  was  taught  at  the  Tni- 
versity  of  Paris.  Gerald  de  I>arri  says  he  there  learned  the 
metric  art  and  dicta  men  J''  John  Garland  wrote  a  text-book  on 
the  subject  which  he  called  Parisiaiia  poctria.''''  Its  form  and 
contents  are  very  significant.  Unlike  most  manuals  of  the  art 
written  in  John's  time,  his  book  still  treats  dictamcn  in  its  old 
threefold  form,  prose,  nu^tric  and  rhythmic,  ^^'hole  poems  are 
given  as  illustrations  in  the  ])art  which  treats  the  metric  art,  just 

"Bresslau,   Urkundcukhre,  I,  631. 

""Libros  quidem  Parisiensis  ecclesie  sine  cantii  corrigere,  ligare  et  in  bono 
statu  tenebitur  conservare,  et  talem  instituere  magistrum  in  claustro  qui  suffi- 
ciens  sit  ad  scolarum  regimen,  et  ad  officiuni  quod  debet  facere  in  ecclcsia,  et 
ad  litteras  capituli,  si  opus  fuerit,  faciendas."  Guerard,  Carfulaire  de  VEglise 
Notrc-Daiiic,  I,  356. 

'"Giraldus   Cambrensis,   Speculum   Ecdesiae,  ed.   Brewer,   IV,   3. 

'"Bruges  MS.  546,  fols.  149-174  v°.  Rockinger,  Briefsteller.  I,  485  IT.,  prints 
extracts  from  a  MS.  at  ]\Iunich  whicli  he  considered  a  mere  commentary  on  the 
larger  work  of  John,  called  Parisiana.  The  MS.  of  Bruges  seems  to  contain 
the  original.  See  also  Scheler,  Lexicographic  Lafiiie,  and  Haureau.  Xotices  et 
Extraits.  XXVII,  pt.  2,  Si.  Recently  G.  Mari  has  edited  the  whole  of  this 
work  of  John  Garland  as  Rockinger  knew  it  under  the  title  "Poetria  IVIagistri 
Johannis  Anglici  de  Arte  Prosayca,  Metrica  et  Rithmica"  in  Roiiianisclie 
Eorschimgen  (1902)  XIII,  883-965,  except  that  portion  on  "Rithmica"  which  he 
had  previously  published  in  liis  /  Trattati  Medicrali  di  Ritiuica  Latina,  35-80. 
He   does   not   mention    this   Bruges   manuscript. 
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as  models  of  letters,  private  and  official,  are  found  in  that  portion 
which  treats  the  ars  dictaniinis  proper. 

The  Parisiana  jwetria  of  John  Garland  indicates  how  dict- 
anwii  was  generally  taught  at  Paris.  It  never  acquired  such 
recognition  and  individuality  as  it  did  at  Bologna,  but  was  still 
taught  incidentally  as  a  part  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Hence 
John  laid  abtnit  as  much  stress  on  the  teaching  of  verse  as  on  the 
writing  of  letters ;  for  as  a  branch  of  school  composition  the  metric 
art  was  important  enough  in  that  age  which  had  such  a  predilec- 
tion for  verse.'^''^  But  in  places  where  the  ars  dicfaminis  flour- 
ished it  was  not  considered  in  the  light  of  its  value  as  a  mere 
school  exercise  but  rather  as  a  practical  study  which  would  fit 
students  for  lucrative  positions. 

Some  few  indications  there  are  that  the  ars  dictaniinis  as  a 
professional  l)ranch  was  taught  even  at  Paris.  In  the  Battle  of  the 
Seven  Arts  rhetoric  is  called  "the  Lombard  dame,  rhetoric.'''^  In 
another  interesting  passage  rhetoric  is  pictured  as  leading  out 
from  Paris  a  troop  of  Lombard  kniglits,  whose  darts  are  plumed 
with  tongues  and  who  carry  off  many  a  heritage  from  people 
who  come  to  them  for  advice.'''"  In  all  probability  these  ''Lom- 
bard knights''  were  men  who  had  been  trained  in  Italv  in  rhetoric 
or  ars  dicta  nti it  is  which  might  embrace  the  first  principles  of  law 
and  the  drawing  up  of  wills  and  other  legal  papers.  Whether 
they  actually  taught  their  art  at  Paris  is  not  certain,  but  prob- 
al)ly  they  did  for  the  poem  pictures  in  allegory  all  the  books  and 
subjects  which  were  taught  at  Paris  and  Orleans.  Some  travel- 
ling dictatores  surely  did  come  to  Paris  to  teach.     In  a  formulary 

"See  above,  p.  34. 

""Li   Lombart  dame   Rectorlque."     Henri   d'Andeli,   La   BataiUc   dcs   VII  Ars. 
V.  224;  ed.  Heron,   Ocuvres  dc  Henri  d'Andeli,  51. 
'""Moult  i  ot  chevaliers  lombars 
Que    Rectorique   ot    amenez. 
Dars  ont  de  langues  empanez 
Por  percier  les  cuers  des  gens  nices 
Qui  vienent  j ouster  a   lor   lices, 
Quar  il  tolent  mains  heritages 
Par  les  lances  de  lor  langages." 
vv.  68-74;  Heron,  Oeiwres  de  Henri  d'Andeli,  45.  ' 
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of  student  letters  there  is  one  in  which  a  student  writes  to  a  friend 
in  Toulouse  to  come  quickly  to  Paris  because  a  famous  dictator 
would  soon  be  there.^"  Laurentius  of  Aquileia,  a  well-known 
itinerant  dictator,  tells  us  that  he  taught  at  Paris  and  that  he 
finished  his  Ars  sive  Rethorica  Dictatniiiis  there  when  Boniface 
VIII  was  Pope  ( 1294-1303 ).«i 

These  few  and  scattered  notices  scarcely  permit  any  general- 
ization as  to  the  ars  dictaminis  at  Paris.  However  it  seems  safe 
to  say  that  the  art  never  got  a  firm  foothold  there,  that  it  was 
taught  intermittently  by  wandering  teachers  and  that,  like  gram- 
mar and  formal  rhetoric,  it  could  not  prosper  beside  Aristotelian 
logic  and  philosophy.  In  France,  Orleans,  not  Paris,  was  the 
chief  center  of  the  art. 

A  previous  chapter  has  shown  how  Orleans  was  famous  for 
its  schools  where  the  ancient  classics  were  still  much  in  favor 
in  the  thirteenth  century.^-  There  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
also  that  law  was  taught  there  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century.*'^ 
A  place  where  the  arts  and  the  practical  study  of  law  flourished 
was  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  ars  dictaminis,  and  hence, 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  Orleans  was  noted  for  its  instruc- 
tion in  the  new  art. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  ars  dictaminis  as  a  separate 
branch  of  studv  was  introduced  into  France  directly  from  Italy.**^ 
In  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  however,  Orleans  was 
already  an  independent  center  of  influence.  Three  men  from  that 
city  became  secretaries  of  the  Popes  Alexander  III  (1159-1181  ) 
and  Lucius  TIT  (1181-1185).^^  Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  many  manuals  of  the  epistolary  art  were  writ- 
ten  at  Orleans  and  at  the  neighboring  monastery  of  St.  Lizard  or 

'"Haskins,  "Life  of  Medieval  Students,"  in  Aiiicr.  Hist.  Rev.,  Ill,  221,  n.  6. 
The  collection  dates   from  the  early   fourteenth  century. 

*'Novati,  L'Influsso  del  Pensicro  Latino  sopra  la  Civilta  Italiaiia.  251-54. 
Also  Haskins,  in  Anter.  Hist.  Rev.,  Ill,  208,  note. 

''See  above,  p.  13. 

'•Titting,  Die  Anfange  dcr  Rechtsschule  zu  Bologna.  45. 

*Valois,  De  Arte  Scrihendi  Epistolas.  25. 

'Norden,  Die  Antikc  Kiinstprosa.  II,  725. 
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Magdimum.^"^  They  were  very  much  like  those  which  appeared 
in  Italy  at  about  the  same  time.  None  of  them  treat  the  art  of 
(lirtamcn  in  its  threefold  division  as  did  the  Parisiana  poctria  of 
John  Garland  of  Paris.  ''There  are  different  kinds  of  dictamcn/' 
says  the  introduction  to  one  of  them,  "metric  and  prose.  The 
metric  art  however  will  not  be  treated.  Likewise  there  are  var- 
ious kinds  of  prose  dictaineu,  oratorical,  rhetorical  and  epistolary, 
but  this  treatise  will  confine  itself  solely  to  the  art  of  letter 
writing."^"  Tliis  purely  practical  purpose,  that  of  training  stu- 
dents directly  for  positions  in  chanceries,  was  always  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  tlie  dictaforcs  of  Orleans.  Hence  the  art  became 
a  very  important  branch  there  at  a  time  when  at  Paris  John  CJar- 
land  was  teaching  d'lctamcn  in  prose  and  verse  as  a  mere  adjunct 
to  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

As  early  as  1235  there  was  a  University  of  Orleans  famous 
for  law.^^  Thereafter,  as  law  grew  in  importance,  the  arts  de- 
clined at  Orleans  and  scarcely  any  details  can  be  given  about  the 
arts  course  at  the  university;'*''  nor  can  it  be  determined  what 
Avas  the  exact  status  of  tlie  ars  dicfaminw,  whether  it  was  a  dis- 
tinct faculty  or  not.  It  is  certain  however  that  early  in  tlie  thir- 
teenth century  it  was  extremely  popular  for  the  Italian  dictaforcs 
considered  Orleans  the  very  center  of  the  art  in  France."*^  A 
certain  Florentine  attributed  to  the  nuisters  of  Orleans  the  in- 
vention of  a  particular  style  of  cursing  Avhich  he  then  goes  on  to 
name  stiluin  f/alJiciiw  tlius  making  "stvle  of  Orleans"  svnonvmous 

'"Delisle,  "Les  Ecoles  d'Orleans,"  140;  Auvray,  "Documents  Orleaiiais  du 
Xlle  et  du  Xllle  Siecle,"  in  Mcnioircs  dc  la  Soc.  dc  rOrh'auais,  XXIII;  Langlois, 
Formulaircs  de  Lettres  du  Xlle,  du  Xllle  et  du  XlVe  Siecle,"  3e  Article,  in 
Notices  et  Extraits,  XXXIV,  pt.  2,  1-19;  Rockinger,  Brief steller,  I,  94-114. 

""Dictaminis  autem  plures  sunt  species,  dictamen  aliud  est  metricum,  aliud 
prosaicum.     de  metrico  nihil  ad  presens. 

Prosaici  vero  plures  sunt  species:  oracio,  rethorica,  epistola.  et  etiam  pre- 
crmissis  aliis  de  epistola  agamus."  Ars  dictandi  aurcliaucnsis  (c.  1180)  ;  in  Rock- 
inger, Briefsteller,  I,  103. 

^'Denifle,  Die  Universifaten,  I,  252;  Rashdall,  Universities,  II,  139. 

^''See  above,  p.  19,  n.  30. 

'*"Valois,  De  Arte  Scribciidi  E[^istoIos,  39. 
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with  "stvle  of  Fraiice.'"^^     An  illustration  has  already  been  given 
of  the  jealous  antagonism  wliich  Boncompagno  displayed  against 
the  school  of  Orleans.^-     That  the  ars  dlctammls  was  still  popu- 
lar at  Orleans  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  can  be 
seen  from  a  letter  of  the  itinerant  dictator.  Ponce  of  Provence,  to 
the  masters  and  students  of  tliat  university."^     This  letter  ac- 
companied tlie  ^umma  de  Dictamine  of  Ponce  which  appeared  in 
1240  and  1252  and  become  verv  well  known."^     Ponce  describes 
the  value  of  his  art  in  the  most  glowing  colors  of  allegory.     He 
tells  how  when  wandering  over  hills  and  valleys  he  met  an  ex- 
ceedingly  beautiful   maiden.      Unable   to   resist   her   charms,   he 
prostrated  himself  at  her  feet  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  serve 
her.     She  graciously  took  his  right  liand,  raised  liim   from  the 
ground  and  showed  him  a   large    and    beautiful  city.     No  one 
might  enter  it  except  by  seven  portals  typifying  the  manifold  re- 
lations which  existed  between  men  and  women  of  every  station  in 
life.     Through  tliese  portals  she  led  him  into  the  city  where  he 
saw  eigiiteen  palaces  Iniilt  of  precious  stones.     An  inscription 
told  who  might  enter  the  palaces  and  at  what  times  and  for  what 
business.     Seeing  all  these  wonders,  he  cried  out,  "  'O  beautiful 
maiden,  tell  me  your  name  and  to  whom  this  city  belongs  and 
after  Avliom  it  is  named.'     And  she  answered,  'I  am  called  RJiet- 
oric.     This  city  is  named    Practica    dictatorid.      Although    my 
sister  (Irammar  says  that  she  is  my  equal  iu  this  city,  neverthe- 
less I  have  supreme  authority,  and  since  I  have  but  few  good 
citizens,  I  give  you  tlie  kejH  to  the  seven  portals,  representing  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  ars  dictaminis,  on  condition  tliat  you  open 
them  faithfully  to  all  who  wish  to  enter.'  ""^     Ponce  concludes 

"'Thurot,  Notices  ct  Extraiis,  XXII,  pt.  2,  483;  Delisle,  "Les  Ecoles  d'Oiieans," 
143- 

'"See  above,  p.  78. 

"^Delisle,  "Les  Ecoles  d'Orleans,"  150.  The  manuscript  from  which  Delisle 
cites  is  dated   1259. 

°*Haskins,  in  Aiiier.  Hist.  Rev.,  Ill,  208,  note. 

*""0  virgo  speciosissima,  die  michi  nomen  tuum,  et  cujus  est  ista  civitas,  et 
quo  nomine  nuncupatur.'  Et  ispa  respondit  breviter,  'Ego  vocor  Rethorica.  Ista 
civitas  appellatur  Practica  dictatoria.  Et  quamvis  soror  mea  Grammatica  se  dicat 
fore   in   hac  civitate   meam   proporcionarium    (porcionariam?),   ego   tamen   optineo 
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))v  invitin":  all  who  in  a  short  time  wish  to  become  the  best  die- 
tutores  to  hasten  to  him  who  holds  the  keys  to  the  science. 

No  donbt  he  won  over  many  students  by  this  flowery  ai)i)eal 
in  which  he  exalts  rhetoric  or  the  ars  dictarninis  high  above  gram- 
mar. We  have  seen  that  in  his  Summa  he  told  his  students  that 
he  would  neglect  the  fables  of  the  classical  authors  and  lead  them 
directly  to  the  art  of  letter  writing,  that  pearl  among  sciences.'"' 
Unfortunately  no  records  have  as  yet  been  found  which  reveal 
how  extensively  the  ars  dictaminis  was  studied  at  Orleans  after 
1250,  how  much  it  contributed  towards  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
ancient  authors,  or  in  what  relation  it  stood  to  law.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Laurentius  of  Aquileia  also  taught  at  Orleans  towards 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century j*^^  but  apparently  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Fair  the  ars  dictaminis  was  less  important  at  Orleans 
than  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus.^^ 

The  art  was  taught  elsewhere  in  France  beside  Paris  and 
Orleans."*'  It  flourished  throughout  tlie  valley  of  the  Loire  which 
was  its  home  iu  France.^  Thus  Tours  was  in  earlv  times  a  rival 
of  Orleans.-  In  the  famous  schools  of  Chartres,  not  far.  from 
Orleans,  the  art  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.'  ii^ince  these 
towns  did  not  become  the  seats  of  universities,  thev  do  not  come 
within  our  scope. 

The  only  other  French  universities  at  which  the  ar.s  dicfami- 
II  is  is  known  to  have  been  taught  were  Toulouse  and  INIontpellier. 

principatum.  Et  quoniam  paucos  bonos  habitatores  habeo,  tilii  claves  accommodo, 
tali  federe  quod  predictas  VTI  portas.  per  quas  tota  doctriiia  epistolaris  dictaminis 
figuratur,  aperias  fideliter  et  benigne  volentibus.'  "  Delisle,  "Les  Ecoles  d'Orleans," 
appendix,  150.  Also  quoted  from  Delisle  by  Valois,  Dc  Arte  Scribciidi  Epistolas, 
48-49. 

^''See  above,  p.  29. 

"'Haskins,  in  .liner.  Hist.  Re-,:.  Ill,  208,  note. 

"'The  formulary  of  Treguier  ( c.  1315)  has  references  to  grammar  and  logic 
at  the  University  of  Orleans  (see  above,  p.  19),  I)ut  none  to  the  ars  ciicfaiiiiiiis. 
Delisle,  "Le  Formulaire  de  Treguier,"  and  Rockinger,  BricfsteUer,  Einleitung, 
xxvii. 

'"Valois.  De  Arte  Scribendi  Ef^istolas.  49. 

'Langlois,  in  Notiees  et  Exfraits.  XXXIV,  pt.  2,  i. 

'See  Sandys,  A  History  of  Classieal  SeJwlarship,  I,  514,  and  notes  2  and  3. 

'Clerval,  Les  Ecoles  de  Chartres.  234,  311. 
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Ponce  of  Provence  taught  at  both  before  he  came  to  Orleans.^ 
His  flowery  address  of  which  an  abstract  has  just  been  given,  he 
also  sent  to  Toulouse."^  Laurentius  of  Aquileia  mentions  Toul- 
ouse in  some  of  the  letters  of  his  formulary  and  therefore  probably 
had  taught  there  at  some  time."  In  an  inventory  of  the  books  of  a 
college  of  Toulouse,  dated  1337,  two  ^iimniae  dictaminis  are  men- 
tioned.' Elsewhere  in  the  statutes  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
art.  The  gTammar  course  for  1328  prescribed  metrifjcatura^ 
which  doubtlessly  was  such  metrical  dictamcn  as  J(dm  Garland 
had  taught  at  Paris  about  a  century  before.  The  real  practical 
ars  dictaminis  probably  appeared  and  disappeared  at  Toulouse 
and  Perpignan  with  such  itinerant  dictatorcs  as  Ponce  of  Prov- 
ence and  Laurentius  of  Aquileia. 

Of  the  (trs  notaria  there  are  no  traces  at  the  medieval  uni- 
versities of  France  and  England. 

*Valois,  De  Arte  Scribendi  Epistolas,  45. 

"Delisle,  "Note  sur  le  Dictamen  de  Poncius  Provincialis,"  in  Bulletin  de  let 
Soc.  archeol.  de  I'Orleanais,  IV   (1862-67),  42-44.     See  also  XIV,  410,  n.   i. 

"Haskins,  in  Amer.  Hist.  Rev.,  Ill,  208,  note. 

"'Summam  dictaminis  Thome  de  Capua"  and  "Summam  dictaminis  Ricardi  de 
Pophis."     Fournier,  Statuts,  I,  551. 

"^See  above,  p.  51. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

In  the  general  intellectnnl  aAvakening  of  tlie  twelfth  cen- 
tury it  seemed  aKS  if  the  study  of  language  and  literature  would 
have  its  full  share,  A  revival  of  J^atin  classical  learning  was 
going  on  in  northern  France,  particularly  at  Chartres  and  Or- 
leans, and  was  already  attracting  scholars  even  from  England. 
If  this  movement  had  not  been  checked  there  prohabl}^  would 
have  been  a  steady  increase  of  interest  in  the  Latin  and  later 
also  in  the  Greek  classics,  Avithout  any  of  the  brilliance  and  eclat 
of  the  later  Italian  revival  but  also  without  manv  of  its  ex- 
cesses. 

During  tlie  tw(dftli  century,  however,  western  Euroj)e  was 
stirred  by  many  other  new  interests,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  Aristotelian  logic  and  pliilosophy,  s^^stematized  theology, 
civil  and  cancm  law  and  medicine,  the  chief  manifestation  of  a 
new  interest  in  science.  These  and  other  things  all  militated 
against  the  classics  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  humanistic  movement  died  a  death  from  sheer  starva- 
tion. The  universities  had  grown  up  as  exponents  of  all  these 
triumphant  intellectual  pursuits  and  hence  they  may  in  this 
sense  be  said  to  have  retarded  the  revival  of  learning. 

Since  grammar  was  thus  deprived  of  one  of  its  chief  mis- 
sions, the  teaching  of  the  "ancient  poets  and  historians,"  the 
classics  were  entirely  neglected  at  medieval  universities.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  however,  there  was  still  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  grammar,  shorn  as  it  was.  So  man}'  changes 
were  made  that  we  may  distinguish  between  the  "old  grammar" 
taught  on  the  basis  of  Donatus  and  Priscian  and  the  "new  gram- 
mar" of  which  the  accepted  texts  were  the  Doctrinale  of  Alex- 
ander of  Villedieu  and  the  Graecismus  of  Eberhard  of  Bethune. 
There  were  some  improvements  in  these  new  text-books  but  in 
many  ways  they  were  puerile  and  insufficient.  Some  men,  espe- 
cially John  Garland  of  Paris  and  Roger  Bacon,  were  anxious  to 
improve  upon  these  books  and  in  general  to  infuse  a  healtliier 
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spirit  into  the  instruction  of  grammar  bj^  going  back  to  the  study 
of  ancient  literature;  but  tliey  could  not  arouse  their  contempo- 
raries who  were  so  much  more  interested  in  other  studies  that 
they  were  satisfied  to  leave  grammar  in  whatever  condition  it  hap- 
pened to  be. 

The  study  of  language  consequently'  entered  upon  a  woeful 
decline  at  the  Universit}'  of  Paris  wliich  can  be  seen  in  the  bad 
stvle  of  the  writings  which  emanated  from  it  in  the  later  thir- 
teentli  and  most  of  the  fourteenth  century.  At  Italian  uniA'er- 
silies  the  situation  was  not  much  better. 

Exceptional  conditions  prevailed  at  the  universities  of 
southern  France,  especially  at  Toulouse  and  Perpignan.  Here 
tlie  study  of  grammar  was  fostered  better  than  anywhere  else  in 
fjurope,  although  unfortunately  nothing  was  done  to  improve 
the  substance  and  method  of  instruction.  At  these  universities 
tiiere  was  a  separate  faculty  in  gTammar  and  regular  degrees 
were  given  in  that  subject,  important  facts  which  have  not  been 
duly  realized  and  emphasized  b}'  any  historian  of  universities. 
Tlie  course  in  grammar  was  comparatively  broad  and  included 
many  books  and  subjects  which  were  not  touched  upon  at  other 
universities.  One  of  these  grammatical  books  was  the  enigmati- 
cal Alexander  which  I  liave  endeavored  to  identify  with  the 
""Glossary"  of  Alexander  of  Yilledieu.  The  records  show  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  in- 
terest in  Aristotelian  logic  and  philosophy  fell  off  at  Toulouse 
whereas  graunnar  beeauu^  much  more  popular.  However,  it  was 
still  the  old  traditional  grammar  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
no  effort  was  made  to  improve  it  by  incorporating  humanism 
which  was  now  spreading  over  all  western  Europe.  A  study  of 
humanism  at  other  universities  showed  that  these  great  medieval 
institutions  had  very  little  share  in  the  revival  of  classical  learn- 
ing. 

The  study  of  rhetoric  as  outlined  by  Cicero  and  Quintiliau 
never  flourished  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Hence  the  old-fash- 
ioned rhetoric  Avas  almost  whollv  neglected  in  the  arts  course  of 
all  medieval  universities.  The  increasing  business  relations  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  especially  in  Italy,  led  to  a 
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remarkable  developmeut  of  one  phase  of  rhetoric,  the  art  of  writ- 
ing letters  and  public  documents.  The  influence  of  the  study  of 
law  hastened  specialization  along  this  line  until  at  Bologna  there 
were  separate  courses  in  the  ars  dictaminis  and  ars  h of f/r/a  which 
directly  prepared  students  for  a  large  variety  of  positions  which 
in  our  day  would  range  from  that  of  a  stenographer  to  a  secre- 
tary of  state.  Owing  largely  to  the  interest  in  this  practical 
work,  gramnuir  and  formal  rhetoric  were  for  a  time  almost 
crowded  out  at  Bologna.  From  Italy,  the  ars  dictaminis  spread 
to  most  of  the  universities  of  France,  although  here  the  art  never 
gained  a  firm  foothold.  Tlie  history  of  the  transformation  of 
rhetoric  illustrates  the  practical  or  jn'ofessional  nature  of  most 
of  the  instruction  at  medieval  universities.  The  ideal  of  culture 
for  its  own  sake,  as  exemplified  by  Petrarch,  as  well  as  the  ideal 
of  advancing  knowledge  by  investigation,  as  advocated  by  Abelard 
and  Roger  Bacon,  never  f(nind  favor  at  medieval  universities. 
They  existed  largely  for  the  interpretation  and  transmission  of 
existing  knowledge  and  principally  such  knowledge  as  had  prac- 
tical value  in  fitting  for  the  professions  and  for  positions  in  the 
business  w^orld. 

The  main  tlieme  of  this  treatise  has  been  to  show  just  how 
and  why  the  study  of  language  and  literature  was  neglected 
especialh'  during  the  century  before  Petrarch.  To  comprehend 
the  revival  of  learning  it  is  essential  to  understand  that  exactly 
during  this  century,  when  the  medieval  universities  were  at  the 
height  of  their  glory,  tlie  study  of  the  classics  lanquished  infinite- 
ly more  than  during  any  other  period  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Al- 
though it  be  granted  that  Petrarch  was  the  "morning  star  of  the 
-Renaissance,"  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  he  shone  forth  so  clearly,  not 
alone  by  his  own  brilliance,  but  chiefly  because  it  happened  to  be 
darkest  just  before  the  dawn. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

A  Time-Table  of  Lectures  in  the  Arts  Course  of  the  Univer- 
sity OF  Toulouse^  1309. 

The  following  time-table  was  sanctioned  by  the  faculty  of 
arts  of  the  University  of  Toulouse  in  1809  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
flicts and  disputes  between  masters  and  bachelors.  At  Toulouse 
there  was  a  special  faculty  of  grammar  and  another  in  arts/  hence 
no  grammatical  books  are  included  except  the  Friscianus  minor 
which  for  some  unknown  reason  was  taught  in  the  arts  course. 
The  program  of  studies  consists  almost  wholly  of  the  books  of 
Aristotle  and  is  practically  identical  with  the  programs  of  the 
University  of  Paris,-  but  nevertheless  it  is  unique  in  that  it  speci- 
fies the  exact  years  and  periods  of  the  day  when  the  various  books 
were  to  be  taught.^ 

The  academic  year  at  Toulouse  was  divided  into  two  terms, 
a  winter  term  extending  from  the  feast  of  St.  Luke,  October  18th, 
to  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  June  24th ;  the  summer  term  from 
June  24:th  to  October  18th.  The  cliief  books  were  taken  up  in 
the  winter  term  and  during  the  first  liours  of  the  morning. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  two  periods  of  the  morning 
were  reserved  for  the  masters  who  gave  the  important  ordinary 
lectures.     The   third,   fourth,   fifth   and  sixth   periods*^   that  is, 

^See  above,  p.  55. 

"For  the  statutes  of  1215,  1252,  1254,  1366  and  1452,  prescribing  the  work  in  the 
arts  course  at  Paris  see  Rashdall,  Universities,  I,  433  ff. 

^In  his  valuable  little  school-book,  Readings  in  the  History  of  Education, 
Mediaeval  Universities,  Cambridge,  1909,  Professor  Arthur  O.  Norton  of  Harvard 
prints  a  time-table  of  lectures  of  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  at  Leipzig,  1519  (pp. 
132-4).  He  says  he  could  not  find  an  earlier  document  of  that  kind.  This  one 
of  Toulouse  antedates  that  of  Leipzig  by  more  than  two  centuries  and  gives  a 
much  better  picture  of  the  medieval  course  in  arts. 
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until  about  three  o'clock,  were  occupied  by  the  various  exercises 
of  the  bachelors,  who  were  what  we  should  call  assistants  and  in- 
structors at  our  universities.  After  three  o'clock  came  the  ex- 
traordinary^ lectures  of  the  masters  and  bachelors  on  the  books 
of  Aristotle  on  natural  philosophy.^ 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lecture  work  a  very  important 
part  of  the  exercises  was  the  weekly  disputation  held  V)y  the 
masters  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  period  or  about 
three  o'clock.  While  the  disputation  was  going  on  all  other  work 
in  the  faculty  of  arts  was  suspended  and  all  the  bachelors  and 
repetito)-es  were  obliged  to  attend. 

In  Lent  some  slight  changes  were  made  in  the  program.  Dur- 
ing the  fourth  period  the  bachelors  Avere  to  hold  conferences  or 
do  such  other  things  as  the  masters  saw  lit.  The  lectures  of  the 
bachelors  on  the  "New  Logic"  which  ordinarily  came  at  the  sixth 
period,  were  to  begin  immediately  after  the  midday  meal  and 
were  to  extend  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  period.  After 
that,  masters  only  were  to  give  extraordinary  lectures.  The  dis- 
putations during  Lent  must  begin  immediately  after  the  inid-. 
day  meal. 

The  following  is  the  statute  from  which  this  tabulation  has 
been  made. 

1309.     10  AVRiL. — Statuts  de  la  Faculte  des  Arts.-^ 

Noverint  universi,  (juod  cum  dissentio  verteretur  inter  niagis- 
tros,  bacallarios  et  scolares  universos  artium  in  studio  Tolosano, 
super  disputationibus,  determinationibus,  ac  etiam  super  lectura 
librorum  infrascriptorum,  de  modo  et  hora  legendi  et  lectiones 
magistrorum  repetendi,  religiosus  vir  et  discretus  dominus  prior 
de  Buseto,  doctor  decretorum,  rector  dicti  studii,  de  assensu  et 
voluntate  totius  L^niversitatis,  commisit  difiSiniendam  et  deter- 
minandam  dictam  dissensionem  religiosis  ac  discretis  viris  lec- 
toribus    fratrum    Predicatorum,    fratum    Minorum,    et    fratrum 

'See    Molinier,    "Etude    sur    I'Organisation    de    I'Universite    de    Toulouse,"    in 
Devic  et  Vaissette,  Histoirc  Gencrale  de  Languedoc,  VII,  604-605. 
"Fournier,  Statuts,  I,  p.  465,  no.  542. 
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Beate  :Marie  de  Carmelo.  Qui,  habito  tractatii  diligenti,  commiini 
utilitate  inspecta,  ad  diffiniendiim,  determinaudiim  et  statuen- 
duin  inviolabiliter,  sub  peua  V  solidorum  tolosauormn  Universi- 
tati  predicte  api)licanda  pro  qualibet  contradictione  seu  defectu  in 
iiliqua  iufrascriptorum  syndico,  Universitatis  nomine  ipsius  stip- 
ulanti,  in  nioduni  (jui  se(iuitur  processerunt. 

I.  Ad  promotionem  et  eommodiiiu  dicti  stndii  Tolosaui  dif- 
finimus  ac  statuiinus,  quod  in  uno  anno,  a  festo  beati  Luce  evan- 

•geliste  usque  ad  festum  beati  Joliannis  Haptiste,  legantur  in  mane 
libri  Prioruni  et  Posteriorum  Aristotelis,  alio  vero  anno  lil>ri 
Topicorum  Aristotelis  et  libri  Elencliorum,  et  sic  continue  pro- 
cedatur  singulis  annis.  Lilu'os  tamen,  qui  eodem  anno  debent 
legi,  diversis  annis  alternatini  incipiendo,  a  festo  beati  Joliannis 
usque  ad  festum  beati  Luce.  Legantur  uno  anno  quinciue  libri 
Etliicorum,  et  alio  anno  alii  quinque  per  ordinem,  et  tertio  anno 
liber  de  Anima.  Delude  sicut  prius  circulando  procedatur  pre- 
dictos  libros  legendo  complete. 

II.  Item,  statuimus,  quod  post  lectionem  matutinam,  a 
festo  beati  Luce  usque  ad  festum  beati  Joliannis,  legantur  singu- 
lis annis  complete  primo  tres  libri  veteris  Logice,  delude  Pris- 
cianus  minor.  A  festo  beati  Jobannis  usque  ad  festum  beati 
Luce,  legantur  dicta  liora  libri  sex  Principiorum  cum  libro  Di- 
^isionum  Boecii  vel  cum  tribus  primis  libris  Topicorum  Boecii 
per  ordinem,  cum  boc  complendo,  si  quid  de  Prissciano  minori 
incompletum  remauserit  in  ordinario  procedenti. 

III.  Item,  immediate  post  lectiones  magistrorum  legantur 
tractatus  de  mane  per  bacallarios  a  magistris  deputatos  bis  solum 
in  anno,  scilicet  semel  a  festo  beati  Luce  usque  ad  festum  Pasche, 
et  semel  ab  octabis  Pasche  usque  ad  festum  beati  Luce,  si  tamen 
in  festo  Pasche  fuerint  completi ;  ita  quod,  postquam  tractatus  in 
principio  yemis  incepti  fuerint,  de  cetero  non  incipiantur  iterum 
in  paschali  tempore,  donee  completi  fuerint  pro  yeme  terminati. 

IV.  Item,  de  physica  reali  legantur  extraordinarie  complete 
libri  qui  sequuntur  per  magistros  regentes  in  dicto  studio  seu  per 
alios  suflflcientes  magistros  seu  bacalarios  a  magistris  regenti- 
bus  ad  hoc  deputatos. — Primo  anno  legatur  liber  Phisicorum. — 
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Secundo  anno  liber  de  Generatione  et  corriiptione,  et  primi  libri 
uaturales  qui  sequntur,  scilicet  liber  de  Sensu  et  de  sensato,  liber 
de  Memoria  et  reminiscentia,  liber  de  Sompno  et  de  vigilia,  liber 
de  CaiLsis  lougitudinis  et  brevitatis  vite,  liber  de  Morte  et  vita, 
resi^iratione  et  expiratioue,  juventute  et  seuectute,  liber  de  Causa 
motus  animalium,  liber  de  Progressu  animalium.  Et  isti  qui 
spectant  ad  secundum  annum  sunt  de  forma  positi  loco  quorum- 
dam  aliorum,  qui  modicum  utilitatis  videbantur  habere. — Tertio 
anno  legantur  libri  de  Oelo  et  mundo,  Metbeororum. — Quarto 
anno  Metaphisica  Aristotelis.  Delude  sicut  prius  in  quolibet 
(iuadriennio  circulando  procedatur.  Et  ad  tardius  magistri  ten- 
enantur  incipere  dictos  libros  singulis  annis  prima  die  legibili  post 
festuni  Omnium  Sanctorum. 

V.  It€m,  bacallarii,  qui  per  magistros  singulis  annis  ad  hoc 
deputentur,  teneantur  quolibet  anno  complete  legere  illos  libros 
de  nova  Logica,  qui  pro  anno  non  spectant  ad  ordinarium  magis- 
trorum,  scilicet  uno  anno  librum  Topicorum  Aristotelis  et  libruui 
Elencorum,  alio  vero  anno  librum  Priorum  et  Posteriorum,  ut 
proficere  ac  studere  cogantur;  et  ad  tardius  teneantur  incipere 
dictos  libros  secunda  die  legibili  post  festum  Omnium  Sanctorum, 
(^uilibet  autem  audientium  dictos  libros  nove  Logice  a  bacallariis 
antedictis  teneatur  eisdem  pro  salario  solvere,  pro  libro  Topicor- 
um VIII  denarios  turonenses;  pro  libro  Elencorum  IIII  denarios 
turonenses;  pro  libro  Priorum  VI  denarios  turonenses;  pro  libro 
Posteriorum  sex  denarios  turonenses;  ita  tanien  quod,  quamvis 
dicti  scolares  predictos  denarios  non  solverent,  nichilominus  dicti 
bacallarii  ad  predictos  legendos  et  complendos  modo  premisso, 
sub  pena  prius  posita,  teneantur. 

VI.  Item,  dicti  bacallarii  teneantur  legere  Logicam  veterem 
quolibet  anno,  quando  Priscianum  minorem  in  suo  extraordi- 
nario  flniverint,  in  hora  eadem  in  qua  dictum  Priscianum  lege- 
bant. 

VII.  Item,  totum  tempus,  quod  est  post  commestionem 
usque  ad  primam  pulsationem  none,  tempore  non  quadragesimal!, 
sit  bacallariorum  ad  conferendum  vel  alia  faciendum,  que  sibi  et 
magistris  utilia  videbuntur.     Totum  vero  tempus  a  prima  pulsa- 
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tione  none  iisqne  ad  pnlsationem  extraordinarii  doctorum  legum, 
assignetur  bacallariis  ad  legendum  de  nova  Logica.  Totum  vero 
.sequens  tempus  cedat  lecture  extraordinarie  magistrorum.  In 
(]iiadragesima  tameu  totum  tempus,  quod  est  post  repetitiones 
lectionum  usque  ad  commestionem,  sit  bacallariorum  ad  conferen- 
dum  et  alia  faciendum,  que  sibi  et  magistris  utilia  videbuntur. 
T-ectura  vero  bacallariorum  de  nova  Logica  habeat  tempus  im- 
mediate post  commestiouem  usque  ad  pulsationem  extraordinarii 
doctorum.  Totum  vero  sequens  tempus  cadat  lecture  magistror- 
um. Nee  magistri  lioram  bacallariorum  sen  scolares  lioram  magis- 
trorum impedire  presumant,  nee  alios  actus  a  predictis  sub  dicta 
pena  prefatis  lioris  exercere. 

VIII.  Item,  cum  legetur  lectio  de  Pliisica  reali  (vel)  libri 
consimilis  deputati  a  magistris,  ut  eis  affectuosius  ac  diligeutius 
intentatur,  cum  etiam  legetur  lectio  de  nova  Logica  per  aliquem 
bacallariorum  in  liora  prius  bacallariis  assignata,  nullus  alius 
actus  in  eisdeni  scolis  nee  aliis  ejusdem  facultatis  exerceatur,  nisi 
lectio  de  consimili  libro. 

IX.  Item,  pro  lectura  realis  phisice  tribuatur  quolibet  anno 
certa  summa  recompensanda  magistro  legenti,  si  solum  unus 
legerit,  vel  pluribus  si  plures  realem  pliisicam  legerint.  Que 
summa  ab  omnibus  baccallariis  et  repetitoribus  necnon  etiam  a 
scolaribus  pro  reali  pliisica  audienda  sufficientibus  coUigatur, 
quando  magistro  legenti  placuerit,  per  aliquos  ab  eodem  ad  hoc 
deputatos  (quolibet  yeme,  cum  magister  librorum  phisice  incep- 
erit,  et  dicta  summa  eidem  magistro  tribuatur,  scilicet  a  quolibet 
predictorum  audientium  sen  non  audientium,  audire  tamen  suffl- 
cientium  II  solidos  turonensium.  Ad  quos  solvendos  omnes  pre- 
dicti  per  rectorem,  si  oportuerit,  compellantur.  Nee  dicti  magis- 
tri facere  possint  gratiam  dictis  bacallariis,  repetitoribus  vel 
scolaribus  super  predictis  II  solidis  turonensibus,  nisi  impoten- 
tiam  propter  paupertatem  allegeut,  (juani  teneantur  asserere,  fide 
data. 

X.  Item,  magistri  in  artibus  teneantur  disputare  ad  minus 
semel  in  septimaua,  incipiendo  disputationem  ad  tardius  in  prima 
pulsatione  none,  si  tempus  quadragesimale  non  fuerit,  in  Quad- 
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ragesima  vero  statim  post  comestionem.  Et  in  tota  ilia  die  post 
ceptam  disputationem,  milliis  alius  actus  in  eisdem  scolis  nee  in 
aliis  ejusdem  facultatis  exerceatur,  quousque  disputatio  com- 
pleta  fuerit;  et  disputation!  magistrali  baeallarii  et  repetitores 
teneantur  interesse  complete,  nisi  causa  rationabilis  eos  excuset, 
ut  per  hoc  ipsi  proficiant  et  scolares  exemplo  eorum  ad  simile 
inclinentur. 

XI.  Item,  quilibet  magistrorum  determinet  questitmem 
quam  disputabit,  anteciuam  iterum  disputet.  Baeallarii  A^ero  et 
repetitores  teneantur  interesse  determinationi  complete,  nisi  ex- 
cusationem  legitimam  liabeant,  ne  determinationes  propter  defec- 
tum audieutium  omittantur.     [et  cetera.] 
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^  APPENDIX  II. 

Survivals  of  the  Ancient  Classics,  circa  1225  to  1325. 

The  following  are  some  illustrations  to  show  that  in  spite 
of  the  general  decadence  of  the  classics  during  this  period  they 
were  still  known  and  read  bv  some  students  and  savants  in  iso- 
h'ted  i)laces  throughout  western  Europe. 

I.     France. 

(1)  In  France  the  most  interesting  of  such  solitary  classi- 
cists was  Vincent  <»f  Beauvais,  a  Dominican  monk  (d.  1264). 
He  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  classics  for 
he  was  tutor  of  the  children  of  King  Louis  IX  and  collected  for 
his  own  use  a  large  number  of  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the 
Sainte-Chapelle  at  Paris.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  spirit 
in  which  he  studied  the  ancient  authors,  his  wide  ac(iuaintance 
with  them  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  astounding  to  read  the  list 
of  books  of  antiquity  which  he  quotes  or  mentions  in  his  vast 
encyclopaedia,  the  SpccuJum  MidkVi} 

(2)  Etienne  de  Bourbon  was  also  a  Dominican  monk  who 
had  been  a  student  at  Paris  about  1220  and  who  wrote  al)out 
1260.  From  his  works  it  is  evident  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
at  least  the  following  authors:  Cicero,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Seneca. 
Macrobius,  Ovid  and  Lucan.- 

(3)  At  the  Bibliothe(iue  Nationale,  MS.  Lat.  17903,  is  a 
codex  of  the  thirteenth  century  originally  from  Xotre  Dame 
which  is  a  kind    of    anthology    containing    extracts    frcmi  many 

^Boutaric,  "Vincent  de  Beauvais  et  la  Connaissance  de  I'Antiquite  Classique  an 
Treixieme  Siecle,"'  in  Rev.  des  Quest.  Hist..  XVII,  5-57. 

■Lecoy  de  la  Marche  (ed.),  Anecdotes  Historiqiies  .  .  .  d'Etieiuic  de  Bourbon, 
p    xiv. 
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classical  authors,  such  as  Ovid,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Mar- 
tial, Petronius,  Virgil,  Terence,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Sen- 
eca, Plautus,  Aulus  Gellius,  Caesar  and  Suetonius.^  MS.  Lat. 
13582,  fol.  1G4-1()7  (13th  century  or  first  half  of  the  14th)  also 
contains  sucli  extracts.  Whether  these  had  any  connection  witli 
the  University  of  Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  hard  to  tell. 
In  1276  the  University  of  Paris  issued  a  decree  that  all  mas- 
ters and  bachelors  were  forbidden  to  read  in  private  any  books 
except  logical  and  gTammatical  works.^  This  may  have  been 
aimed  against  the  reading  of  the  classics  but  more  probably  it 
Avas  to  be  a  safeguard  against  heresies  such  as  the  Averroism  of 
Siger  de  Brabant  and  his  followers.^ 

(4)  At  Toulouse  there  is  a  student's  note-book  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  containing  comments  on  the  first  book  of  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil  and  on  a  fragment  of  Seneca.  No  name  or 
place  is  given.*^ 

(5)  The  pseudo-Boethius,  Dc  Dif^clpUua  Hvholanum,  a 
tract  written  by  a  monk  of  Brabant  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
which  mentions  the  University  of  Paris,  recommends  to  students 
the  following  authors :  Seneca,  Lucan,  Virgil,  Statins,  Horace. 
Persius  and  Ovid/ 

II.     Germany. 

(1)  Tliere  is  reascm  for  believing  that  at  Erfurt  in  Ger- 
many there  was  a  classical  school  something  like  tliat  at  Or- 
leans.- Nicolaus  de  Bibera,  a  cleric  at  Erfurt,  in  his  Cannen 
satiricum  (1281-1283),  mentions  the  following  classical  authors: 
Ovid,  Juvenal,  Terence,    Horace,    Persius,    Plautus,    Virgil  and 

'Delisle,  Inventaire  des  MSS.  Latins  de  Notre  Dame  et  d'autres  Foiids,  73. 
See  also  Philologiis,  27  (1868),  152-157;  Wollflin,  "Eine  neue  Handschrift  des 
Tibull." 

^Denifle  et  Chatelain,  Chartulariuiii,  I,  538. 

^See   Mandonnet,   Siger   de  Brabant. 

"Catalogue  General  des  MSS.     Tome  VII,  Paris,  1885,  p.  459,  no.  811   fl  324). 

'Printed  in  Migne,  Patrologiae  Lat.  64,  1223-1238.  Teuffel  and  Schwabe,  Flis- 
tory  of  Roman  Literature,  II,  515.     Denifle,  Die  Universitaten,  I,  759,  n.  20. 

^Denifle,  Die  Universitaten,  I,  404,  408,  758,  n.  19,  761. 
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Lucan.»  Very  probably  Henri  d'Andeli  in  his  Battle  of  the 
Heven  Arts  was  thinking  of  Erfurt  when  he  says  toward  the 
end  of  his  poem  that  in  Germany  the  classics  still  had  a  home.^*' 

(2)  The  Lahorinthus,  a  poem  written  probably  before  1250, 
but  after  1212,  recites  a  large  number  of  classical  writers  with 
whom  the  author,  a  school-master,  was  familiar.^ ^  The  Lahorin- 
thus is  usually  ascribed  to  Eberhard  of  Bethune,  the  author  of 
the  Graccismus  (1212),  but  Thurot  believed  he  had  found  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  prove  that  the  Eberhard  who  wrote  the  Lahor- 
inthus was  a  German.^- 

(3)  In  1280,  Hugo  of  Trimberg,  a  school-master  of  Bam- 
berg, wrote  his  Rcgistruni  muUorum  auctorum,  a  long  list  of 
books  with  which  he  says  he  was  familiar.^  ^  He  names  the  fol- 
l')\\'ing  classical  writers:  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Sallust,  Cicero. 
Juvenal,  Persius,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Statins  and  Terence,  and  tries 
to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  them  because  he  says  that  in  his  day 
they  have  been  neglected.^ ^ 

(4)  Conrad  of  Mure  was  canon  and  chief  cantor  of  the 

'Nicolai  de  Bibera,  Carmen  Satiricioii,  (ed..  Th.  Fischer),  vv.  35-44-  These 
lines  have  been  conveniently  reprinted  by  Gottlieb,  Ubcr  Mittelalterlichc  Bibli- 
othckcn,  446. 

""'Li  Breton  &  li  Alemant 

Font  encore  .j.  poi  son  commant." 
vv.  446-47,  Heron,  Oeuvres  de  Henri  d'Andeli,  59. 

^^Laborintus,  Tertius  Tractatus,  de  Versificatione :  Leyser,  Histuria  Poetarnni 
el  Pocmalnm  Medii  Aevi,  825-831.  This  extract  has  been  reprinted  in  Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca  Latino  Mediae  ct  Infiniae  Aelatis,  II,  487,  but  more  conveniently  in  Gott- 
lieb, ijber  Mittelalterliche  Bibliotheken,  443.  See  also  Franke,  Zur  Geschichle  dcr 
Lateinischen  Schulpoesie,  23. 

^'Thurot,  "Documents  relatif  a  I'histoire  de  la  poesie  latinc  an  moyen  age,"  in 
Comptes  rendus  Acad,  dcs  Inscript.  et  Belles  Letfres.  (1870),  p.  259.  Grober, 
Grundriss,  II,  pt.  I,  389,  accepts  his  conclusion  as  stated  by  Haureau,  Notices  ct 
Extraits  de  quelques  Manuscrits  Latins  de  la  Bibl.  Nat..  IV,  281. 

"Hugo  von  Trimberg,  Registrum  Multornm  Attctorunt    (ed.  Hucmer). 
""Per  experientiam  rerum  tamen  cerno 
Crebris  cogitatibus  metumque  discerno, 
Quod  omne  vetus  studium  perit  accedente  moderno." 
(Praefatio),  vv.  28-30.     Huemer,  15. 
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cliurcli  of  Ziiricli  about  1275.  In  liis  Fdhiilarius  he  discusses  the 
fabh\s  of  the  ancient  poets  in  alphabetical  order  and  discloses  a 
remarkable  acquaintance  AA'ith  classical  literature.^° 


III.     England. 

(1)  Roger  Bacon  (d.  1292  or  1294),  although  an  English- 
nuin,  spent  much  of  his  life  in  France.  He  had  read  at  least 
from  Servius,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  Statins,  Horace  and  Persius,  and 
in  all  probability  was  well  versed  in  many  other  classical  buoks.^'' 

(2)  In  the  Britisli  ^luseum  there  is  a  clirnnicle  of  the  his- 
tor}'  of  the  world,  dated  1270,  which  cites  a  remarkabl}'  large 
number  of  classical  authors.^"^ 

(3)  Ralph  de  Diceto,  Dean  of  St.  Pauls  of  London,  (d. 
1302),  in  his  Ahhi-(ri(ifio)i<'S!  Chronlconnii.  }»ublislied  in  the  Rolls 
Series,  refers  to  tlie  following  classical  authors:  Caesar,  Sue- 
tonius, Solinus,  Florus,  Apuleius,  Virgil,  Lucan,  Martial,  vStatius, 
riaudian  and  Vegetius.^^ 

(4)  Nicholas  Trivet  (1258?-1328),  an  historian  and  phihdo- 
gist  who  had  been  a  student  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  commented  on 
Livy,  Valerius  Maximus,  Juvenal,  Seneca  and  Ovid.''' 

(5)  Walter  Rurley  (1275-1345?)  was  fairly  well  ac(iuaint- 
ed  with  Cicero  and  other  ancient  authors.-*' 

(6)  The  fanums  bibliophile,  Richard  of  P»ury  (1281-134(1 ). 
knew  most  of  the  books  of  classical  \\'riters  as  is  clear  from  his 

'^Rockinger,  BricfsteUer  uiid  Formelbiicher.  I,  405. 

'"The  Greek  Graiiiiuar  of  Roger  Bacon,  ed.  Nolan-Hirsch,  37.  See  also  above, 
p.  45,  n.  59. 

"Cod.  Brit.  Mu.s.  Addit.  11413  nieinbr.  sitec.  XV.  Gottlieb,  Uber  Miltelalferliclw 
Bibliofheken.  446. 

'"Radulfi  de  Diceto  Decani  Lundoniensis  Opera  Hisforica.  Abbreviationes  Chron- 
iiormii,  Vol.  I,  3-263,  ed.  Stubbs,  1876.  See  also  Gottlieb,  Uber  Mittelalterlichc 
Bibliotheken.  447. 

'"Histoire  Littcraire  de  la  France,  XXIV,  393.  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy. 

^"Dictionary  of  Xational  Biography.  Voigt.  Die  Jl'iedcrbclebung  dcs  Classis- 
chen  Alterthums,  I,  ^y. 
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PhilohihUoiL     He  met  Petrarch  at  Avignon  in  1333  but  lie  never 
shared  Petrarch's  great  enthusiasm  for  the  classics.-^ 


IV.    Italy. 

During  this  period  the  classics  were  neglected  in  Italy  about 
as  much  as  elsewhere.  The  trouvere  Henri  d'Andeli,  who 
knew  only  lawyers  and  dictatore.s  from  Lombardy,  saw  no  hope 
for  the  ancient  authors  in  Italv.^^  Nevertheless,  here  as  Avell  as 
in  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  classics  were  studied  by  some,  long 
before  the  days  of  Petrarch.  The  renowned  Italian  poet  Jacob 
of  Todi  (d.  1306)  in  his  Riniinzia  del  Mondo  said  a  sad  farewell 
to  his  beloved  classics,  especially  the  sweet  melody  of  Cicero.^-^ 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  men  like  Albertino  Mussato,  r>ru- 
netto  Latini,  Dante,  and  other  well-knoAvn  precursors  of  the  Ital- 
ian revival  of  classical  learning.-* 

In  conclusion  it  may  l)e  noted  that  the  well-known, Latin 
student  sonc's,  the  so-called  Cdniiina  Burunn,  manv  of  Avhich  date 
from  the  thirteentli  century,  are  full  of  classical  allusions  and 
humanistic  feeling.-"' 

"'Voigt,  Die  Wiederbelcbuiuj.  IT,  248. 
='"Li  Breton  &  li  Aleniant 

Font  encore  .j.  poi  son  commant ; 
Mes  se  li  Lombart  le  tenoient, 
Icil  le  par  estrangleroient." 
vv.  446-49,  Heron,  Oem'res  dc  Henri  d'Aiideli.  59. 
^"'lassovi  le  scritture  antiche, 
che  mi  eran  cotanto  amiche, 
et  le  Tulliane  rubriche, 
che  mi  fean  tal  melodia." 
Xordcn,  Die  Anfike  Kuiisiprosa.  II,  738. 

"^Korting,  Geschichte  der  Litcratur  Italieiis.  Ill,  302  ff:  Norden,  Die  Autikc 
Kunstprosa,  II,  736-739;  Voigt,  Die  Jl'iederbelebung.  I,  11-19;  Sandys,  .1  History 
of  Classical  Scholarshif^,  I,  610-616. 

''Carmina  Burana,  ed.  Schmeller,  Stuttgart,  1847,  3rd  ed.  1894.     Selected  poems 
translated  into  English  by  Symonds,  in  JViiie,  Women  and  Song;  see  also  the  bib 
liography   appended   in    Symonds,   and   Molinier,   Sources   de   V  Hist  aire   dc   France. 
II,   210. 
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APPENDIX   III. 

The  Text-Book  ''Alexander"  Used  at  Toulouse  and  Other 
Universities  of  Southern  France. 

The  Avritings  of  Alexander  of  Villedieu  have  caused  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty.  Thurot  and  Reicliling,  in  the  works  cited 
above,  p.  37,  n.  20,  have  done  much  to  clarif}^  matters  but  many 
hard  problems  still  remain.  It  is  rather  strange  that  the  book 
called  Alexander,  which  is  tlie  topic  of  discussion  here,  has  never 
attracted  the  attention  of  these  and  other  scholars,  for  its  very 
name  suggests  Alexander  of  Villedieu. 

It  will  be  necessarv  to  discuss  in  detail  some  of  his  known 
works. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Doctriualr  he  composed 
another  metrical  work,  the  Ecclcsialc,  which  treats  of  the  art  of 
determining  church  festivals,  of  ritual,  canon  law  and  other 
ecclesiastical  matters.  It  is  not  a  grammatical  book  and  there- 
fore does  not  concern  us  except  as  a  factor  in  determining  other 
data.i 

The  author  himself  savs  in  one  of  his  writings  tliat  lie  drcAV 
the  material  for  both  the  Doctrinalc  and  the  ErcleshiJc  from  a 
previous  work  of  his  own.-  He  probably  referred  to  the  ency- 
clopaedic work  wliich  he  began  with  his  two  companions  at 
Paris.^ 

In  the  prologue  to  the  Doctr'malc  it  is  suggested  that  it 
sliould  be  read  after  the  AlpJiahefum  miitii.s    and    then,    wlioever 

'Reichling,   Das  Doctrinale,     Einleitung,     xxxviii.     Tlie     unique     MS.     of     the 
Ecdesialc  is  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  MS.  Lat.  14927. 
""Quae  doctrinale  sunt  scripta  vel  ecclesiali 
Libro  cuncta  fere  fuerunt  contenta  priore." 
From  the  so-called  Alpliabefuin   niaius  quoted  by  Thurot,  Dc  Alcxaiidri  dc   J' ilia 
Dei  Docfriuali.  14,  from  Bibl.  Nat.  MS.  Lat.  7682  A,  fol,  88. 
■^See  above,  p.  t,/. 
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wished  to  continue  reading  the  books  of  Alexander,  should  read 
his  Alphahctum  maiiis.^  Evidenth",  then,  Alexander  had  writ- 
ten two  otlier  works  which  he  called  AlpJiahetum  minus  and  maius 
respectively.^ 

About  the  former  nothing  further  is  known  except  its  incijnt 
cited  bv  one  of  the  glossators  of  the  Doctrinale.^ 

The  Alpkabetum  mains  probably  was  that  portion  of  the 
large  encyclopaedic  work  above  mentioned  (p,  37)  which  dealt 
with  grammar/  It  was  in  prose  and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  had 
furnished  the  chief  materials  for  the  Doctrinale.  Later,  Alex- 
ander set  about  transforming  even  the  Alphabetani  mains  into 
verse  form,  at  least  in  part.  Sucli  materials  as  were  already  in- 
corporated in  the  Docirinah:  or  the  Ecclesialc  were  omitted  in 
this  new  work. 

Today  two  manuscripts  are  extant  which  have  the  title 
Alphahctum  mains,  one  at  Paris^  and  the  other  at  Bruges.^  Both 
plainly  state  that  Alexander  of  Villedieu  is  the  author.  Unfor- 
tunately I  have  been  unable  to  compare  the  MSS.  closely  but 
they  seem  to  be  very  similar.  That  at  Bruges  is  carefully  writ- 
ten and  apparently-  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  one  at  Paris. 

The^^ AlpJiahetum  maius'^  of  these  two  MSS.  is  in  the  form  of 
a  glossary.  It  contains,  however,  not  merely  the  definitions  of 
words  but  also  svnonvms  and  all  the  grammatical  accidents  of  a 
word  as  case,  gender,  declination,  together  with  its  derivation.^" 

^"Post  Alphabetum  minus  haec  doctrina  legetur; 
Inde  leget  maius,  mea  qui  documenta  sequetur ; 
Iste  fere  totus  liber  est  extractus  ab  illo." 
Doctrinale,  Prooemium,  vv.  26-28,  Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale,  8. 

Tor  an  interesting  gloss  on  the  Doctrinale,  dated  1301,  which  takes  up  the 
question  of  these  two  books  and  shows  that  they  cannot  be  the  grammars  of 
Donatus  and  Priscian,  see  Delisle,  "Maitre  Yon,"  in  Histoire  Littcraire  de  la 
France,  XXXI,  7. 

"Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale,  Einleitung,  xxxv. 

'Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale,  Einleitung,  xxxiii. 

'Bibl.  Nat.  MS.  Lat.  7682  A,  fol.  88  fif.     (13th  cent.). 
"Bruges  MS.  544  (probably  also  13th  century). 

^"See  the  Prologue,  vv.  44-70,  the  most  significant  portions  of  which  have  been 
printed  from  the  Paris  MS.  by  Thurot.  De  Alexandri  de  Villa  Dei  Doctrinali,  13. 
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It  seems  to  have  been  designed  as  a  hand-book  and  dictionary  to 
supplement  the  Doctrinale.  A  leng-thj  prologue  in  verse  explains 
the  nature  of  the  ''Glossary^  The  author  says  that  it  does  not 
differ  much  from  an  earlier  book  of  his  except  that  the  gTeater 
part  of  it  is  in  verse  whereas  the  former  is  in  prose.^  ^  After  the 
prologue  comes  the  dictionary  arranged  alphabetically  in  such  a 
way  that  vowels  come  first  and  the  consonants  follow,  thus:  a, 
e,  i,  o,  u,  b,  c,  d,  f,  etc.  The  first  fifty  lines  or  more  are  in  regu- 
lar verse  form  with  the  words  defined  written  in  the  margin.^- 
After  that,  throughout  tlie  remainder  of  the  work,  most  of  the 
definitions  are  in  prose,  l)ut  scattered  all  through  are  some  in 
verse,  like  the  following  defining  the  seven  liberal  arts: 
"Tres  sunt  gramatica  dialectica  retoricamque 
lunge,  magistral  is  has  tres  trivium  vocat  usus 
lungis  arismetice  geometriam  subit  inde 
Musica  quadrivium  tibi  perficit  astronomia."^^ 
It  seems  as  if  Alexander  realized  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  to 
try  to  write  all  or  even  most  of  his  '' Glossarif'  in  verse  and  that 
therefore  he  resorted  to  that  form  only  here  and  there.  Indeed, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  he  had  stated  in  the  prologue  that  he  would 
employ  it  only  so  far  as  he  saw  fit.  Perluips,  too,  he  was  not 
able  to  carry  out  liis  original  intentions  and  therefore  incorporat- 
ed verbatim  into  this  new  work  much  of  the  earlier  prose  treatise. 
Althougli  both  manuscripts  of  the  ''Glossari/'  call  it  the  Al- 
pJtahetiim  maius  nevertlieless  this  title  gives  rise  to  difficulties. 
We  have  seen  that  Alexander  had  tlius  named  the  prose  work 
which  served  as  the  basis  for  this  semi-metrical  glossary.     It  is 

""Istius  est  operis  eadem  sententia  primo ; 
Sed  tamen  in  verbis  multum  variatur  ab  illo ; 
Prosaque  quod  dat  ibi,  volo  versibus  hie  reserari 
Ex  magna  parte,  prout  esse  videbo  necesse, 

Auxilioque  metri  poterit  levius   retineri " 

Quoted  by  Thurot,  De  Alex,  de  V.  D.  Doctrinali.  13. 

^■The  Bruges  manuscript  lias  about  37  more  such  lines  than  the  manuscript 
at  Paris. 

"Bruges  MS.  544,  see  under  the  words  artes  libcralcs.  Where  such  defini- 
tions in  verse  occur  the  word  defined  is  usually  found  in  the  margin  except  when 
the  definition  consists  of  one  line  only. 
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of  course  possible  that  lie  gave  to  the  "'Glossarij"  as  we  have  it 
the  saDie  title  which  the  prose  work  had  had  and  called  them 
both  Alphahefum  nuiiu.<^}'^  However,  in  the  prologue  to  the 
"' Glossary''  he  does  not  give  it  a  name  although  he  named  both 
the  Doctrinale  and  Ecclcsiale  in  their  prefaces.  Two  glosses  of  the 
Doctrinah\  one  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century-,  call  the  ^^GIos- 
sary''  of  Alexander,  the  Correptio  Prisciani,  because,  they  say, 
it  corrects  Priscian  in  many  places.^''  This  would  make  it  seem 
probable  that  the  "^Glossary"  had  no  definite  name  because  Alex- 
ander himself  had  not  given  it  one  and  that  the  title  Alphahetiini 
mains  of  our  manuscri])ts  was  arbitrarily  affixed  to  them  by  the 

scribes.^'' 

• 

"This  is  Reichling's  theory.     Das  Doctrinale,  Einleitung,  xxxiii. 

'^Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale,  Einleitung,  xxxiv ;  Thurot,  Xotices  et  Extraits, 
XXII,  pt.  2,  511. 

"Thurot  and  Reichling  do  not  agree  as  regards  the  Alphabetitiii  iiiaius. 
Thurot,  De  Ale.r.,  16,  believes  tliat  it  was  the  large  encyclopaedic  prose  work  from 
which  the  Doctrinale,  the  Ecclesiale  and  the  metrical  "Glossary''  were  all  drawn. 
The  "Glossary"  found  in  the  Paris  MS.  7682  A  and  entitled  Alphabetum  mains  he 
thinks  has  been  falsely  named.  He  regards  the  great  bulk  of  it  as  a  mere  abridge- 
ment of  the  original  metrical  "Glossary"  (which  he  considers  lost)  of  which 
some  verses  have  here  and  there  been  retained.  Although  he  liriefly  mentions 
the  Bruges  MS.  (Xotices  et  Extraits,  XXII,  pt.  2,  30,  quoting  from  Laude, 
Catalogue  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  Bruges,  477)  and  speaks  of  its 
title  as  "evidemment  fautif,"  he  probably  never  saw  it. 

Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale,  Einleitung,  xxxiii,  holds  that  the  original  Alpha- 
betum Diaius,  which  Alexander  mentions  in  the  Doctrinale,  was  not  the  large  en- 
cjxlopaedic  work,  but  simply  that  portion  of  it  which  pertained  to  grammar  alone ; 
that  from  this  prose  Alphabetum  Alexander  wrote  the  metrical  "Glossary"  which 
he  likewise  called  Alphabetum  mains;  that  the  ]\IS.  7682  A  of  Paris  contains  only 
the  prologue  and  a  small  fragment  of  the  versified  ''Glossary"  (referring  to  the 
fifty  odd  lines  of  solid  verse  following  the  prologue),  the  rest  of  the  Paris 
MS.  being  the  untouched  portion  of  the  original  prose  Alphabetum  mains.  He 
does  not  mention  the  Bruges  MS.,  having  overlooked  the  brief  notice  of  it  given 
by  Thurot.  On  p.  xxxiv  he  criticizes  Thurot  for  having  overlooked  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Paris  MS.,  which  criticism  is  misdirected  for  Thurot,  Xot.  et  Extr., 
36,  expressly  states  that  he  considers  that  portion  an  abridgement  in  prose  of  the 
metrical  "Glossary,"  several  verses  of  the  original  having  been  retained. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  two  MSS.  in  question  contain  the  "Glossary"  in  the 
shape  in  which  Alexander  left  it,  partly  prose,  partly  verse.  The  Bruges  copy 
seems   to  be  a   revised  and  a  better  edition.     As   stated   in   the   text,   I   agree   with 
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It  will  be  well  to  summarize  the  works  of  Alexander  thus 
far  discussed : 

(1)  An  encyclopaedic  prose  work  from  which  the  material 
for  the  other  books  was  drawn.  This  is  not  known  to  be  extant 
today. 

(2jThe  AJphahcium  niaius  in  prose,  which  contained  those 
portions  of  the  previous  work  that  pertained  to  grammar.  It 
also  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

(3)  The  famous  DoctrinaJe  in  verse  drawn  largely  from  the 
Alphahctum  mains. 

(4)  The  Ecclesialc,  also  in  verse.  Not  a  grammatical 
treatise. 

(5)  Tlie  AlpJuihcf  11)11  iniitiis,  an  elementary  treatise  on 
grammar  which  has  been  lost. 

(6)  A  "Glossanf  or  grammatical  dictionary  partly  in 
verse,  based  on  the  prose  Alphahctum  mains.  It  is  preserved  in 
tAvo  MSS.,  one  at  Paris,  the  other  at  Bruges,  both  of  which  give 
it  the  title  Alpliahetum  mains.  No  name,  however,  was  assigned 
to  it  by  the  author  himself  in  the  prologue  or  conclusion  of  the 
work.  Two  glosses  of  the  Doctrinule  refer  to  it  as  the  Corrrptio 
Prisciaui.     The  title,  therefore,  is  doubtful.^" 

Both  Thurot  and  Reichling  point  out  that  although  the  Doc- 
frinalc  became  so  very  popular,  all  the  other  writings  of  Alex- 
ander had  fallen  into  almost  complete  oblivion  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  centurv-^^  So  little  was  known  of  them 
that  commentators  on  the  Doctrinale  often  identified  the  Alpha- 
hetiim  minus  and  mains  with  Donatus  and  Priscian  respective- 
ly.^^ 

Thurot  (as  against  Reichling)  that  the  work  has  been  given  a  false  title,  with- 
out however  subscribing  to  his  reasons  therefor.  The  superscription  in  the 
Bruges  MS. — Mag.  Alexandri  Alphahetum  niaius — was  plainly  added  by  a  later  hand. 
The  two  MSS.  deserve  a  closer  study  which  would  probably  help  to  solve  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  original  Alphabetiim  niaius  and  the  semi-metrical  "Glossary." 

"Alexander  wrote  a  few  more  minor  works  but  they  do  not  concern  us 
here.     See  Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale,  Einleitung,  xli. 

^*Thurot,  Notices  et  E.rtraits,  XXII,  pt.  2,  29:  Reichling,  Das  Dnrtrinale,  Ein- 
leitung, xl. 

'^See  above,  p.  107,  n.  5. 
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There  is,  howc^ver,  reason  to  believe  that  the  '-(xJosmrtf  of 
Alexander  was  used  extensively'  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  at  some  universities  of  southern  France. 

The  program  of  study  for  the  University  of  Toulouse,  dated 
1328,  prescribed  the  following  books  for  instruction  in  gram- 
mar: Priscian,  Doctrinale,  Alexander  and  EhrardusP  The 
same  quartette  is  mentioned  in  statutes  of  the  University  of 
Perpignan^^  and  in  several  other  statutes  of  Toulouse.  Very 
probably  Alexander  is  the  name  of  a  text-book  of  grammar  or  the 
author  of  such  a  book.  The  natural  inference  would  be  that 
the  Alexander  was  the  famous  Doetrinale,  were  it  not  that  that 
work  of  Alexander  of  Villedieu  is  included  in  the  list.  The  book 
Alexander  is  also  listed  in  several  inventories  of  students'  books 
coming  from  the  universities  of  Toulouse,^^  Perpignan,-"^  and 
Avignon,-"^  all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  in 
common  use  at  those  universities  of  southern  France. 

Beyond  these  meagre  notices  nothing  more  can  be  learned 
about  the  enigmatical  Alexander.  There  is  a  bare  possibilit}' 
that  it  refers  to  the  Alexander  of  Gautier  de  Lille.-''  However, 
according  to  the  program  of  Toulouse  just  referred  to,  the  mas- 
ters in  grammar  were  to  read  Priscian,  the  Doctrinale  and  Alex- 
ander in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  Ebrardus,  de  Historiis 
Alexandri,  etc.^'^  It  seems  altogether  probable  that  the  phrase, 
de  Historiis  Alexandri,  refers  to  the  Alexandreis  of  Gautier  and 
that  therefore  another  explanation  must  be  sought  to  determine 
the  identity  of  our  Alexander. 

May  not  the  text-book  Alexander  have  been  the  '^Glossary'' 

^"Fournier,  Statuts,  I,  501.  By  Ebrardus  is  meant  the  Graecismiis  of  Eberhard 
of  Bethune.     See  above,  pp.  50  ff. 

'Tournier,  Statuts,  II,  678. 

"Fournier,  Statuts,  I,  794  [67]    (A.  D.  1435). 

'Tournier,  Statuts,  II,  689  (A.  D.  c.  1400). 

^Fournier,  Statuts,  II,  458  [140],  460  [35]    (A.  D.  1453). 

■■'See  above,  p.  24.  Pierre  Vidal,  Histoire  de  la  J'^ille  de  Perpigiiaii,  293,  hap- 
pening upon  the  title  Alexander  in  an  inventory  of  books  says,  note  2,  "C'est 
sans  doute  le  roman  d'Alexandre,  ou  la  Geste  d'Alissandre,  attribuee  a  Thomas  de 
Kent." 

'"See  above,  p.  50. 
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of  Alexander  of  Villedieu  as  found  today  in  the  ]MSS.  of  Paris  and 
Bruges  and  there  named  Alphahetum  malusf  Although  all  the 
evidence  is  circumstantial  there  is  much  in  favor  of  this  hypothe- 
sis. In  all  probability  the  Alexander  was  some  kind  of  a  gram- 
matical treatise  since  it  is  always  mentioned  along  with  the  well- 
known  gT'ammars  Priscian,  the  Doctrinale  and  the  (Jraevismufi. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  ''Glossary"  of  Alexander  of  Villedieu 
did  not  have  a  definite  title.  In  the  south  of  France  they  may 
Avell  have  called  it  simply  AJexander  after  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  Doctrinale.  The  passage  has  already  been  quoted  in 
which  Alexander  of  Villedieu  advises  his  readers  to  supplement 
the  Doctrinale  by  his  Alpliahetinn  niaius.^"'  Since  the  ''Glossari/" 
in  (juestion  was  drawn  almost  entirely  from  that  prose  work  it 
surely  in  like  manner  was  designed  to  supplement  the  Doctrinal <•. 
Now  in  the  programs  of  both  Toulouse  and  Perpignan,  the  lec- 
tures on  the  Doctrinale  preceded  those  on  the  Alexander  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  latter  was  to  amplify  the  former.  In 
the  universities  of  southern  France  grammar  was  studied  more 
extensively  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  which  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  Alexander  was  read  there  and  not  elsewhere. 
It  may  therefore  be  assumed  with  a  high  degree  of  probabil- 
ity that  in  addition  to  the  Doctrinale  the  "■(ilossarif  of  Alexander 
of  Villedieu  called  Alexander,  was  an  important  grammatical 
text-book  at  some  medieval  universities.^^ 

''See  above,  p.  107,  n.  4. 

"*I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  again  Professor  C.  Molinier  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Toulouse  who  has  done  me  the  favor  of  searching  at  Toulouse  for  MSS 
of  the  Alexander  but  without  success. 
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This  renowned  collection  of  medieval  Latin  student  songs  shows  how 
classical  knowledge  and  humanistic  feeling  persisted  among  the  students 
in  an  age  when  the  classics  were  being  neglected  in  the  schools.  For  Eng- 
lish translations  of  the  choicest  songs  see  Symonds,  IViite  Women  and 
Song,  1884;  a  new  cheaper  edition  by  Chatto  and  Windus,  London,  has 
appeared  in  1907.  For  the  most  convenient  bibliographies  on  Goliardic 
literature  see  p.  206  of  this  last  edition  of  Symonds,  and  Molinier,  Sources 
de  I'Histoire  de  France,  II,  210. 
Conrad  of  Hirschau.  Conradi  Hirsaugensis  Dialoyns  super  auctores  sive  Didas- 
colon.     Wiirzburg,  1889. 

Conrad  of  Hirschau  lived  about  1070-1150  and  in  this  work  drew  up  a 

remarkably  long  list  of  classical  authors  which  is  valuable  for  a  study  of 

twelfth  century  humanism. 

CoRNUTUS.     Die  Disticha  Cornuti,  audi  Cornutus  odcr  Distigiuin  des  Joli.  z\  Gar- 

landia  genannt,  und  der  Scholiast  Cornutus  init  deni   text  des  Cornutus  auti- 

quus    und    novus.     Program    der    Kg).    Studien    Anstalt,    Strassburg.    ed.    by 

H.  Liebl.     Straubing,  1888. 

One  of   the   popular  Latin   reading  books   which   were   called   actores 

from  the  thirteenth  century  onward.  It  is  usually  ascribed  to  John  Garland. 

Delisle,  L.     Le  Forniulaire  de  Treguier  et  Ics  Ecoliers  Bretons  des  Ecoles  d'Or- 

Icans  an  Commencement  du  XU'e  Siccle.     Orleans,  1890.     Also  found  in  Mem. 

de   la    Societc   Archcol.—hist.    de   I'Orlcanais,    XXIII    (1892),   41-64,   and    in    a 

somewhat  abridged  form  in  Histoire  Litteraire  dc  la  France,  XXXI   (1893),  25 

This    formulary    (Delisle    prints    in    an    appendix    those    letters    which 

refer  to  the  University  of  Orleans)    reveals  a  large  number  of  new   facts 

about  the  arts  at  Orleans  during  the  early  fourteenth  century. 

Denifli-:,   H.   et   Chatelain,   A.     Cliartularium    Uniz'ersitatis   Parisiensis  sub   Aus- 

piciis    Consilii    Generalis    Facultatum    Parisicnsium    ex    Diversis    Bihliothecis 

Tabularisque   CoUegit   et   cum   AutJienticis  Chartis   Contulit  H.   D.   Auxiliante 

Aem.    Chatelain.     I,    1200-1286;    II,    1286-1350;    III,    1350-1394;    IV,    1394-1452. 

Paris,  1889-1897. 

Auctarium    Chartularii    I'nix'crsitatis   Parisiensis.    Liber  Procura- 

iorum    A'ationis   Anglicanae     (Aleinaniae)     in      Uiiivcrsitatc     Parisiensis.       I, 
1333-1406;  II,  1406-1466.     Paris,  1894  and  1897. 

This  monumental  collection  of  the  medieval  statutes  pertaining  to  the 

great  French   university   is   the  crowning  work   of  the   fine   scholarship   of 

Denifle.     It  has  been  much  used  but  not  exhausted  l^y  all   the  subsequent 

writers  on  medieval  universities. 

Denifle,  H.     "Die  Statuten  der  Juristen-L^niversitat  Bologna  13 17-1 347,  und  deren 

Verhaltniss  zu  jenen  Paduas,  Perugias  und  Florenz,"  in  Archiv  fiir  Literatur- 

nnd  Kirchengeschichfe,  III   (1887),  196-397. 

A  preliminary  piece  of  reediting  of  the  sources  for  Bologna  which  has 
since  been  carried  to  completion  by  Italian  scholars. 
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Devic,  C.  et  Vaissette,  J.     Histoire  Gcncrale  dc  Langiiedoc.     Toulouse,   1872   ff. 
15  Vols. 

The    monumental    history   of    southern    France    consisting    of    original 

sources,    notes    and    running    accounts.      Vol.    VII.    434-619,    contains    the 

"Statuts    et    Privileges    de    I'Universite    de    Toulouse    (1233-1436),"    which 

have  since  been  republished  with  many  additions  by  Fournier,  Statuts.  I. 

Du  Cange,  C.     Glossarhim  Mediae  et  Infimae  Latinitatis.    Niorti,  1883-87.  10  Vols. 

The  latest  editon  of  this  indispensable  dictionary  of  medieval  Latin. 
Eberhard  of  Bethune.     Eberhardus  Bethuniensis  Graecismus.  Ad  fidem  librorum 
manu  scriptorum   recensuit,   lectionum  varietatem  adiecit,   indices   locupletissi- 
mos  et  imaginem  codicis  Melicensis  photolithographicam  addidit  Prof.  Dr.  Job. 
Wrobel.     Vratislaviae,   1887.      (Corpus  gramiiiaticoruni   iiiedii  acvi,  Vol.   I). 
This  latest  edition  of  the  Graecismus  is  by  no  means  so  well  edited  as 
the  Doctriiialc  by  Reichling. 
Eberhard.     Laborinthus.     In   Leyser,   P.,  Historia   Poctaruin   ct  Pociiiatuin   Medii 

Aevi,  795-854- 

This  poem  which  throws  much  light  on  the  study  of  the  classics  dur- 
ing  the   thirteenth   century   is   usually   ascribed   to    Eberhard   of    Bethune, 
but  the  author  was  a  German  monk  named  Eberhard. 
FiERViLLE,  Ch.     Une  Grammaire   Latine  Incdite   du  Xllle   Siccle.     Paris,    1886. 

The   finding   of   this   grammar,   which   was   written    in    northern    Italy 

during  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  certain  Caesar,-  has 

occasioned  a   revision  of  our  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  grammar  in 

Italy  during  that  century. 

Fournier,  M.     Lcs   Statuts   et   Privileges  des   Vnivcrsilcs   Pranqaiscs   depuis   leur 

Foudation  jusqu'en  1789.     4  Vols.     Paris,  1890-94. 

This  was  an  ambitious  attempt  to  do  for  all  the  other  French  univer- 
sities what  Denifle  was  doing  for  Paris  in  his  Chartularium.  The  Statuts 
were  edited  hastily,  which  left  much  room  for  criticism  of  all  kinds. 
Denifle  and  Fournier  engaged  in  a  pen-battle  on  this  subject.  See  Denifle, 
Les  Universitcs  Fraiii;aises  an  Moyen  Age.  Avis  a  M.  Marcel  Fournier, 
Paris,  1892. 

On  the  whole,  this  collection  has  not  been  utilized  by  scholars  to  such 
advantage  as  has  the  Chartularium   of   Paris. 
Friedlander,  E.  and  Malagola,  C.     (eds.)     Acta  Xatioiiis   Geniiaiiicac   Universi- 
tafis  Bononiensis.     Berlin,  1887. 

Supplements  the  Statuti  by  Malagola. 
Gaudenzi,  a.     Statuti   [delle  Societa]   del  Papula  di  Bologna  de  Secnlo  XIII.     2 
Vols.     Rome,  1888,  1896. 

Often   the   statutes    of   the   city   afford   glimpses   of   conditions   at    the 
University  of  Bologna. 
Gerald  de  Barri.     Giraldi  Cambrensis  Opera,  ed.  by  J.  S.  Brewer.     (Rolls  Series 
No.  21).     8  Vols.     London,   1861    ff. 
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Although  Gerald  de  Barri  was  a  native  of  Wales  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  at  Paris  and  Oxford.  He  wrote  freely  about  himself  and  about 
the  intellectual  conditions  of  the  daj^s  when  the  great  universities  were 
young.  His  works  most  useful  for  our  purpose  are:  (i)  De  Gestis 
Giraldi,  Vol.  I;  (2)  Geiiniia  Ecclesiae,  Vol.  H;  (3)  Speculum  Ecclcsiac. 
Vol.  IV, 
Germafn,  a.     Cartulairc  de  I'Uuiversitc   de  Montpcllier.     1890. 

These  and  additional  documents  relating  to  the  University  of  IMont- 
pellier  are  now  more  conveniently  found  in  Fournier,  Statuts. 

GuERARD,  (ed.).  Cartulaire  de  Xotre-Dnine  de  Paris.  4  Vols.  Paris,  1850  ff. 
In  Collection  des  Carinlaires  de  France,  Tome  IV  ff,  in  Collection  de  Docti- 
ntcnts  Incdits  sur  I'Histoire  de  -France. 

This  cartulary  gives  some  information  about  the  schools  on  the  is- 
land of  the  Seine  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Halm,  C.  F.   (ed).     Rhetores  Latiiii  Minores.     Leipzig,  1863. 

Contains  most  of  the  books  on  formal  rhetoric  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages.     It  is  a  collection  like  that  of  Keil  for  grammar. 

Haskins,  C.  H.  "A  list  of  Text-books  from  the  Close  of  the  Twelfth  Century." 
in  Harvard  Studies  in   Classical  Philology.  XX    (1909),  75-94. 

Edits  the  most  interesting  portion  of  a  treatise  giving  a  list  of  text 
books,  including  many  of  the  ancient  classics.  It  has  hitherto  been 
ascribed  to  John  Garland,  but  from  internal  evidence  Professor  Haskins 
has  shown  that  the  tract  was  in  all  probability  written  by  Alexander 
X'eckam  and  reflects  conditions  at  Paris  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

Haureau,  B.  Xoticcs  et  Extraits  de  Ouelques  Manuscrits  Latins  dc  la  Bibliothcquc 
Nationalc.    6  Vols.     Paris,  1890-93. 

The  chief  purpose  is  to  bring  to  light  authors  of  anonymous  manu- 
scripts.    Contains  many  extracts.     An  invaluable  mine  of  information  sup- 
plementing   the    Xotices    et   Extraits    des   Manuscrits    de    la    Bibliothcquc 
Xationale  et  Autres  Bihliothcques. 
Henri  d'ANDELi.     Oenvrcs  de  Henri  d'Andcli.  Trouvcre  Xorniand  du  XHIc  Siccle. 
Publiees  avec  Introduction,  Variantes,  N^otes  et  Glossaire  par  A.  Heron,  for  the 
Societe  Rouennaise  de  Bibliophiles.     Rouen,   1880.      (Limited  edition.) 

Contains  the  latest  and  best  edition  of  TJie  Battle  of  the  Seven  Arts, 
a  poem  which  is  full  of  information  about  the  studies  at  Paris  and  Orleans 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  See  review  by  G.  Paris  in 
Romania,  XI,  137.  It  supersedes  the  older  edition  of  the  poem  by  Jubinal, 
A.  Oeuvres  Completes  de  Rutebeuf,  2  Vols.  Paris,  1839;  2nd  ed.  in  3 
Vols.,  Paris,  1874-75.  The  pcem  is  found  in  Vol.  Ill  (Additions.)  It  was 
reprinted  by  Jubinal  in  a  rare  little  pamphlet  entitled  La  Querelle  des 
Anciens  et  des  Moderncs  au  XHIe  Siccle  ou  La  Bataille  des  VH  Arts. 
Paris    (F.  Henri),   1875. 
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Heron,  A.     See  Henri  d'x^ndeli. 

Hugo  of  Trimberg.    Registrum  Multorum  Auctorum,  ed.   by  J.   Huemer.     Wien, 

1888  (Holder).     Also  found  in  Sitzungsherichte  der  Philologisch-Historisclien 

Classe  der  k.      Akadciiiic  der  JVissenschaften.  Wien,  CXVI,  I  Heft,  145  (1888). 

A  remarkable  list  of  books,  including  many  ancient  classics,  drawn  up 

by  a  German  schoolmaster  in  1280. 

Jean   de   Hauteville.     Johannis   de   Altavilla   Architrcmius,   ed   by     T.     Wright, 

Anglo-Latin  Satirical  Poets,  I,  240-392. 

The  author  of  this  poem,  a  Frenchman  who  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
England,  gives  us  some  interesting  details  about  the  life  and  work  at  the 
University  of  Paris  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

John  Garland.  Johannis  de  Garlandia  De  Triuinphis  Ecclesiae  (Latin  Poem  of 
the  13th  Cent),  ed.  by  T.  Wright.     London,  1856.     (Roxburghe  Club). 

The  best  known  work  of  John  Garland.  Gives  us  a  few  facts  about 
his  life  and  the  political  history  of  his  time,  but  of  no  further  value  for 
our  purpose.  An  analysis  of  the  poem  by  Le  Clerc  may  be  found  in 
Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  XXH,  79-95. 

John  Garland.  Poetria  Magistri  Johannis  Anglici  de  Arte  Prosayca,  Metrica 
et  Rithmica,  in  Romanische  Forschungen.  XHI  (1902),  833-956.  ed  by  G.  Mari. 
The  portion  on  "Rithmica"  is  omitted  having  been  previously  edited  by  Mari  in 
his  book,  /  Trattati  Medievali  de  Ritntica  Latina,  Milano,  1899,  35-80.  Rock- 
inger,  Briefsteller,  I,  485,  also  prints  extracts  from  the  Poetria. 

This  is  a  work  of  John  Garland  on  the  ars  dictaminis.  It  is  similar 
to  the  Parsiana  poetria  noted  among  the  manuscript  sources  above.     The 
latter  seems  to  be  a  more  extended  work  than  this  printed  by  Mari. 
John  Garland.     Joliainiis  de  Garlandia  Opuscula.  in  Migne,  Patrologiae  Lat.,  150, 
1575  ff. 

Contains  the  Opus  Syiionynmin  and  fragments  of  other  minor  works 
of  John  Garland. 
John   Garland.     Dictionarius.     In    Scheler,   Lexicographic :   which   see. 
John  of  Salisbury.     Johannes   Saresberiensis   Opera   Omnia.     Migne,  Patrologiae 
Lat.,  199.     Paris,  1855.     An  older  edtion  of  his  works  is  Giles,  J.  A.,  Joannis 
Saresberiensis  Opera  Omnia,  5  Vols.     Oxford,   1848. 

The  works  of  John  of  Salisbury  are  the  best  sources  for  the  study  uf 
the  humanism  of  the  twelfth  century.     The  Policratictis  has  just  been  re- 
edited  by  C.  Webb,  Clarendon  Press,  1909. 
Keil,  H.  G.  T.     Grammatici  Lafini.     7  Vols.     Lipsiae,   1855-80 

Vols.    II   and   III   contain   the   works   of    Priscian ;    Vol.    IV   those   of 
Donatus. 
Langlois,  Ch.  V.     "Formulaires  de  Lettres  du  Xlle,  du  Xllle,  et  du  XI Ve  Siecle;" 
six  articles  in  Notices  et  Extraits,  (i)  XXXIV,  pt.  I,  1-32;  (2)  Ibid..  305-322; 
(3  and  4)  Ihid.,  pt.  II,  1-29;  (5)  XXXV,  pt.  II,  409-434;   (6)  Ibid.,  793-830. 

Contain  collections  of  material,  with  introductions,  for  a  history  of  the 
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ars  diifiiiiiiiiis  in  P>ancc.     'Jlie  third  article,  referring  to  Orleans,  is  espe- 
ciall}'  valuable. 
Levser.  Polycarpus.     Historia  Poetarum   ct  Poematum  Medii  Acri.     Halae-Mag- 
deburgi,  1721.     A  new  edition  with  no  changes  except  on  title-page,  in   1741. 

Prints    some   poems    in    full    and    many   extracts.     Although    very    old 
this  plump  little  volume  is  still  indispensable  especially  for  a  study  of  the 
Latin  poets  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Malagola,    C.     Stafuti    dellc    Universita    e    dei    Collegi    dello    Studio    Bologncse. 
Bologna,  1888. 

Contains  the  statutes  of  the  University  of  Bologna,  well  edited. 

Mari,  G.     See  John  Garland. 

Matthew  Paris.  Matthaei  Parisiensis  Chronica  Majora.  7  Vols.,  ed.  by  H.  R. 
Luard,   London,    1872    (Rolls    Series). 

This   famous   chronicle  often  throws   side-lights   on   intellectual   condi- 
tions   on  the  continent    as  well  as  in  England  during  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 
Ma.kimianus.     The   Elegies   of   Muxiiiiiaiius.   ed.    by   R.    Webster.     The    Princeton 
Press,  1900. 

The   most   recent   edition   with    full   bibliography   to   previous   editions. 

The  Elegies  were  written  about  600  A.  D.  and  became  very  popular  in  the 

medieval  schools,  but  were  often  attacked  because  of  their  indecencies  as 

for  example  by  Alexander  of  Villedieu  in  his  Doctrinale. 

Munimenta  Acadeiiiica.  or  Dociiiiieiits  relative  to  Academical  Life  and  Studies  at 

Oxford,  ed.  by  H.  Anstey.     2  Vols.,  London,  1868.     (Rolls  Series  No.  50). 

The  original  documents  illustrative  of  academical  and  clerical  life  and 
studies  at  Oxford  during  the  Middle  Ages.     With  a  lengthy  introduction. 
NicoLAi   i)E  BiBERA.     Cariueu  Satiricum,  ed.   by  Th.   Fischer,  in   Geschichtsqucllcn 
der  Provinz  Sachsen.   Erstcr   Band,  Erfurfer  Denknialer,   Halle,    1870. 

A   source   for  the   study   of   the   classics   in   Germany   during   the   thir- 
teenth  century. 

NoLAN-HiRSCH.     See  Bacon. 

Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliothcque  Xationale  ef  Ant  res  Bibli- 
othcqiies.  Publics  par  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres.  2>7  Vols. 
Paris,  1787-1902.     Indexes  in  Vols.   15  and  30. 

Those  volumes  of  this  splendid  collection  which  were  especially  use- 
ful are  quoted  separately  under  the  n?mes  of  their  authors. 
Peter  of  Blois.     Petri  Blesensis  Opera  Omnia.     Migne,  Patrologiae  Lat..  207. 

The  letters  of  Peter  of  Blois  are  good  sources  for  the  humanism  of 
the   twelfth  century. 
PsuEDO    BoETHiu.s.     De    Disciplina     Sclwlariuni.     Migne.     Patrologiae      Lat.,      64, 
I 223- I 238. 

Far   from  being  written   by   Boethius   this   tract   was  composed   in   the 
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thirteenth  century.     It  has  references  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics. 
The  University  of  Paris  is  mentioned  in  it. 
Ralph   de  Diceto.     Radulfi  de  Diceto  Decani  Lundoniensis   Opera  Historica  Ab- 
brci'iatioiies  Chronicorum.     Ed.  by  W.  Stubbs,  1876   (Rolls  Series). 

Reveals    exceptional    acquaintance    with    classical    books    in    England 
about  1300. 
Ranieri  da  Perugia.     Ars  Notaria,  ed.  by  A.  Gaudenzi.     Bologna,  1890. 

The  earliest  of  the  famous  text-books  on  the  ars  notaria  vi^hich  flour- 
ished at  the  University  of  Bologna  in  the  thirteenth  century.     Well  edited. 
Reichling,  D.     See  Alexander  of  Villedieu. 

RocKiNGER,  L.  BriefsteUer  und  Formelbiicher  des  Elften  bis  Viercchntcn 
Jahrhunderts.  II  Abtheilungen.  In  Quellen  zur  Bayerischen  und  Deutscheii 
Geschichte.     Neunter  Band.     Mijnchen,  1863-64. 

Still  the  best  collection  of  sources  for  the  study  of  the  ars  dictaminis. 

Preceded  by  a  valuable  but  very  diffuse  and  pedantic  introduction. 

ScHELER,  M.  A.     Lexicographic  Latine  du  Xlle  et  du  Xllle  Siccle.     Trots  Trai'ics 

dc  Jcaii   dc   Garlande,  Alexandre  Neckam,   et  Adam   du  Petit-Pont.     Leipzig, 

1867.     Also  in  Jahrbuch    fiir    Romanische    und    Englische    Literatur,  von   L. 

Lemcke,  VI,  141-162. 

In  a  discussion  based  upon  the  Dictionarius,  the  dc  iitensiliuin   noini- 
nibus  and  Adae  Parvipontani  of  these  authors,  Scheler  presents  much  new- 
information   and   makes   several   good   suggestions   in   regard   to   the   study 
of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
ScHEPPS,  G.     See  Conrad  of  Hirschau. 

Thurot,  Ch.  Notices  et  Extraits  de  divers  MSS.  Latins  pour  servir  a  VHistoirc 
des  Doctrines  Grain niaticales  an  Moyen  Age.  In  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manu- 
scrifs  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  XXII,  pt.  2.     Paris,  1868. 

A  masterpiece  of  its  kind  which  has  served  ever  since  its  publication 
as  an  important  basis  for  all  subsequent  works  on  the  study  of  grammar 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Wright,    T.     (ed.)     Anglo-Latin    Satirical   Poets.     2    Vols.    London,    1872    (Rolls 
Series). 

Contains  many  of  the  important  Latin  poems  written  especially  in  the 
twelfth  and  early  thirteenth  centuries,  e.  g.     John  of  Hauteville's  Archi- 
threnius  and  Alain  de  Lille's  Anti  Clandianus. 
Wrobel,  J.     See  Eberhard  of  Bethune, 
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II.     SECONDARY  WORKS. 

AuELSON,  P.     The  Seven  Liberal  Arts.     A  Study  in  Medieval  Culture.     N.  Y.,  1906. 

A   doctor's    thesis,    Columbia   University.     The   most    recent   treatment 

of  this   subject.     Contains  many  new  contributions.     The  author  had  not 

seen  Appuhn,  Das  Trivium,  and  Clerval,  Les  Ecoles  de  Chartres. 

Allbutt,  T.  C.     Science  and  Medieval  Thought.     The  Harveian  Oration,  Oct.  18, 

1900.     London,   1901. 

A  summary  of,  rather  than  a  contribution  to  the  subject. 
Appuhn,  A.     Das  Trivium  und  Quadriviuin  in  Theorie  und  Praxis.     I  Theil,  Das 
Trivium.     Erlangen,    1900. 

A    doctor's    thesis,    University   of    Erlangen.     Pt.     IT     has    never    ap- 
peared.    The  author  relies  a  good  deal  upon  Specht,  Geschichte  des   Un- 
ferrichts7i<esens,  but  also  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  independent  research. 
Babler,  J.  J.     Bcitriige  ::ur  Geschichte  der  Lateinischcn  Grammatik  im  Mittelalter. 
Halle,  1885. 

Supplements  Thurot,  Notices  et  Extraits,  XXII,  pt.  2. 
Barnard,  H.     An  Account  of  Universities  and  other  Tiistitutions  of  Superior  In- 
struction in  Different  Countries.     (National  Education,  Pt.  III).     Revised  ed. 
Hartford,   1873. 

Contains  translations  and   reprints,   such  as    (p.  271)      "The  Universi- 
ties of  the  Middle  Ages,"  a  translation  of  Savigny,  F.  C,  Geschichte  dcs 
Romischeii  Rechts  im  Mittelalter.  Ill,  152-419;  and  (p.  321)     "Universities 
— Past  and   Present,"  a  translation  of  Dollinger,  Die   Universitdten  Sonst 
und  Jetzt. 
BouRGAiN,  L.     La  Chairc  Frani;aisc  an  Xlle  Siccle.  d'aprcs  les  MSS.     Paris,  1879. 
This   book  is  not  so  good  as  Lecoy  de   la  Marche,  La   Chaire    Fran- 
gaise  au  Moyen  Age.  which  treats  the  thirteenth  century  more  particularly. 
These  two  books  on  preaching  in  the  Middle  Ages  have  made  a  vast  con- 
tribution  to   our  knowledge   of   medieval   culture.     For  the   utilization   of 
sermons   as   sources   for   university   life,   see   Haskins,   "The  University  of 
Paris  in  the   Sermons  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,"     Amer.  Hist.  Rev.,  X, 
1-27. 
BouTARic,  E.     J'inccnt  de  Beaiivais,  ci  la  Connaissancc  de  I'Antiqiiitc  Classique  au 
Treisicme  Siccle.     Paris,   1875.     Also   found  in  Revue  des  Questions  Histori- 
ques,  XVII,  5-57. 

The   best    study   of   Vincent   of    Beauvais'    knowledge    of    the    ancient 
classics. 
Bresslau,  H.     Handbuch  der  Urkundenlchrc  fiir  Dcutschland  und  llalicn.  I,  Leip- 
zig, 1889. 

For  our  purpose  this  splendid  manual  is  useful  especially  for  its 
sketch  of  tlie  ars  dictaminis  and  ars  notaria.  Only  one  volume  has  ap- 
peared. 
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BuuiNSKi,  A.     Die  Uiiivcrsitlit  Paris  itnd  die  Froiidcii  an  dcrsclhcn  iin  Mittelaltcr. 
Berlin,   1876. 

Reveals    the    remarkably    large    number    of    famous    foreign    profes- 
sors and  students  at  the  University  of  Paris.     A  piece  of  work  that  should 
be   followed  up  for  this  and  other  medieval   universities. 
Cantor,  M.     J^orlcsujigcii    iibcr  Gcschichtc  der  Maihcniaiik.     3  Vols.   2nd  edition. 
Leipzig,  1894-1900. 

The   most   authoritative   general   history   of   mathematics.     Vols,    i    (to 
1200)    and  II    (  1200-1668)    fall  within  our  period. 
Carre,  G.     L'Eiiscigiicniciit  Sccondaire  a  Troyes,  du  Moyen  Age  a  la  Revolution. 
Paris,   1888. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  this  study  which  is  one  of  many  books 
of  its  kind  tracing  the  history  of  secondary  education   in  various   French 
towns  down  to   1789. 
Catalogue  General  des  MSS.  des  Bibliotheques  des  Departments.     Paris,   1855. 
Catalogue  General  des  MSS.  des  Bibliotheques  Publiques  de  France.     Paris,   i886- 

1892. 
Charles,  E.     Roger  Bacon,  sa   J'ie,  ses  Ouvrages,  ses  Doctrines.     Bordeaux,   1861. 

Although  old  it  is  still  the  best  biography. 
Chevalier,    U.     Repertoire    des    Sources    Historique    du    Moyen    Age.     Bio-biblio- 

graphie.     2  Vols.     New   edition.     Paris,    1905-1907. 
Clark,  V.  S.     Studies  in  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.     N.  Y., 
1900. 

A    doctor's   thesis,    Columbia    University.     Interesting,   but    covers    too 
wide  a  field. 
Clerval,  a.     Les  Ecoles  de  Chartrcs  au  Moyen  Age,  du  J'e  an  Xl'Ie  Siecle.     Paris, 

1895. 

An  excellent  monograpli  on  an  important  subject.     Clerval  has  utilized 
an  enormous  amount  of  unpublished  material  which  throws  light  on  many 
things  of  general  interest  in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
CoMPAKETTi,  D.     Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Tr.  by  E.   Benecke.     London,   1895. 
Presented  in  a  somewhat  popular  style  but  scholarly.     Studies  of  the 
fortunes  of  other  classical  books  during  the  Middle  Ages  would  be  wel- 
come.    See   below,   under   Manitius. 
Compavre,  G.     Abelard  and  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Universities.     N.  Y., 
1902. 

A  text  for  schools  or  for  general  readers. 
CuissARi),  C.     L'Etude  du  Grec  a  Orleans  depuis  le  IXe  Siecle  jnsqu'an  Milieu  du 
Xrille  Siecle.     Orleans,  1883. 

In   addition   to   its   special   topic  it  throws   some   light  on   other  condi- 
tions of  the  schools  at  Orleans,  especially  in  the  critical  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth  centuries. 
Delegue,  R.     L'Universite  de  Paris   (1224-1244).     Paris,  1902. 

A  short  contribution  to  the  external  history  of  the  university. 
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Delisle,  L.     '"Les  Ecoles  d'Orleans  an  Xlle  et  an  Xllle  Siecle,"  in  Aiiiiuaire  Bul- 
letin dc  hi  Socictc  de  I'Histoire  de  France,  VII   (1869),  139-147. 

A  short  1)ut  very  important  study  because  it  revealed  the  existence  of 
schools  at  Orleans  where  the  ancient  classics  and  the  iirs  dicta  minis  flour- 
ished  in   the  twelfth   and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Dfi.isle,    L.     "Alexandre    de    Villedieu    et    Guillaume    le    Moine    de    Villedieu,"    in 
Bibliothcque  de  I'Ecole  des  Chart es.  LV  (1894),  488  ff.     See  also  LVII  (1901), 
158  ff. 

Delisle   here   describes   some   manuscripts   of   the   Doctrinale   of    Alex- 
ander of  Villedieu  which   Reichling  had  overlooked. 
Delksle,   L.     "Maitre   Yon,   Grammarien,"   in     Histoire    Littcraire    dc    la    France, 
XXXI   (1893),  1-21. 

Prints   (on  p.  7)   a  gloss  on  the  Doctrinale  which  throws  light  on  the 
works   of   Alexander   of   Villedieu. 
Delisle,  L.     "N^otice  sur  une  Summa  Dictaniinis  jadis  conservee   a  Beauvais,"   in 
Notices  et  Extraits,  XXXVI,  pt.  i   (1899),  171-205. 

Contains  a  good  introduction  on  the  ars  dictaniinis. 
Delisle,  L.     "Note  sur  le  Dictanicn  de  Poncius  Provincialis,"  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soc. 
Archcol.  de  I'Orleanais,  IV   (1862-67),  42. 

Throws  light  on  the  itinerant  dictator  Ponce  of  Provence  at  Toulouse 
and  elsewhere. 
Delisle,  L.     Inventaire  des  MSS.  de  I'Abbaye  de  St.  J^ictor  conserves  a  la  Bibli- 
othcque Iinpcriale  sous  les  Xuincros  14232-15175,  Fojtds  Latins.     Paris,   1869. 
Delisle,  L.     Inventaire  des  MSS.    Latins  de  Notre-Dame  et  d'autres  Fonds  con- 
serves a  la  Bibliothcque  Nationale  sous  les  Nos.  16719-18613.     Paris,  1871. 
Delisle,  L.     Inventaire  des  MSS.  de  la  Sorbonne,  conserves  a  la  Bibliothcque  Ini- 
periale  sous  les  Nos.     15176-16718.     Paris,  1870. 

These  inventories  are  useful   for  a  study  of  the  books,  especially  the 
ancient  classics,  extant  at  Paris  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Denifle,  p.  H.     Die  Entsteliuug  der  Universitcitcn  des  Mittelalters  bis  1400.     Vol. 
I.     Berlin,  1885. 

The    epoch-making   book   in    the   history   of   medieval    universities.     A 
second  volume  has  never  appeared. 
DeWulf,    M.     Histoire    de    la    Philosophie    Mcdicvale.    Louvain,    1900.     2nd    en- 
larged  edition,    1905.     English   tr.   by   Coffey,    P.     History    of  Mediaeval  Pliil- 
osophy.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1910. 

In    form    a    text-book,    but    on    the    whole    the    best    brief    account    of 
medieval     philosophy.     Excellent     bibliographies.     DeWulf     himself     has 
brought  the  English  translation  up  to  date. 
DeWulf,  M.     Introduction  a  la  Pliilosophie  Nco-Scolastique.     Louvain  and  Paris, 
1904.     English    translation    by    Coffey,    P.     Scholasticism    Old    and    Nezc.     An 
Introduction  to  Scholastic  Philosophy  Mediez'al  and  Modern.     Dublin  and  Lon- 
don, 1907. 
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Contains    a    remarkable     plea     for     medieval     scholasticism,     claiming 
that  like  Gothic  architecture  it  has  been  too  long  neglected  because  of  the 
sneers  of  the  humanists. 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.     Ed.  by  L.   Stephen,  and   S.  Lee.     66  Vols. 

1885-1901.     New  cheaper  edition,  1909. 
Du  BouLAY,  C.  E.     Historia  Universitatis  Parisiensis  a  Carolo  M.  ad  nostra  Tem- 
pora.     6  Vols.     Paris,  1665-73. 

Until  superseded  by  the  works  of  Denifle  and  Rashdall,  this  remained 
the   standard   history   of   the   great   French   university.     It   contains   a   vast 
amount  of  learned  lore,  ill-arranged  however  and  full  of  mistakes. 
Duchesne,  L.     "Note  sur  I'Origine  du  'curstis   ou  Rythmic  Prosaique,"  in    Bibl.  de 

I'Ecole  des  Chart cs,  L  (1889),  161  ff. 
Ebert,  a.     AUgemeine  Geschichte   der  Litcratnr  des  Mittelaltcrs   iiii   Abendhmde. 
3  Vols.     Leipzig,  1874-1887. 

This   is   usually   considered  the   standard  work   on   medieval   literature 
but  it  is  growing  decidedly  antiquated  and  must  be  checked  up  constantly 
by  Grober,  Sandys,  etc. 
Eckstein,  F.  A.     Lateinischcr  Unterricht,  in  Schmid,  Eiicykloplidie  des  gesaiuinten 
Ersiehungs  und  Unterrichtswesens,  IV,  204-405. 

Necessarily  brief,  but   accurate  within   its   limits   and   accompanied  by 
good  bibliographies. 
Fabricius,  J.  A.     BibliotJieca  Latina  Mediae  et  Infiuiae  et  Aetatis.    6  Vols.     Ham- 
burgi,  1734-46.     New  edition,  6  Vols,  in  3,  Pativi,  1754. 

This  old  encyclopaedic  history  of  medieval  writers  is  still  very  useful. 
Felder,  H.     Geschichte  der   IVissenschaftlichen  Studien  im  Franziskanerordeu   bis 
um  die  Mitte  des  13.     Jahrhiinderts.     Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1904. 

The  latest,  most  extended  and  best  treatment  of   the  learning  of   the 
Minorites   in   the   thirteenth   century   and   their   relations   with   the   univer- 
sities.    See   especially   the   third   division.     Valuable   also   for   the   author's 
appreciation  of  Robert  Grosseteste  and  Roger  Bacon. 
Fitting,  H.     Die  Anf'dnge  der  Rechtsschule  zu  Bologna.     Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1888. 
Written  on  the  occasion  of  the  8ooth  anniversary  of  the  University  of 
Bologna.     Useful    for   our   purpose    especially    for    the    light    cast   on   the 
study   of    law    in    connection    with    rhetoric   throughout    the    early    Middle 
Ages. 
FouLQUES  DE  Villaret,  Mlle  DE.     "L'Enseignement  des  Lettres  et  des  Sciences  dans 
rOrleanais  jusqu'  a  la  Fondation  de  I'Universite  d'Orleans,"  in  Mciiioircs  de  la 
Socicte  Archeologique  et  Historique  de  I'Orleanais,  XIV   (1875),  299  ff. 

One  of   the  earliest   studies   calling  attention   to   the  great   importance 

of    Orleans    in    the    intellectual    history    of    northern    France    during    the 

twelfth    and    thirteenth    centuries.     Much    new    material    has    been    found 

since  the  appearance  of  this  article. 

FouRNiF.R,    P.     Les    Officialitcs    an    Moyen    Age;    Etudes    sur    VOrganisation,    la 
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Competence    ct    la    Procedure    des    Tribiinaus    Ecclesiastiques    Ordinaires    en 
France,  1 180-1328,  1880. 

Pt.   I,  ch.  VI,  contains   an  interesting  account  of  notaries  at  work   in 
the  chanceries  of  church  and  state.     This  book  is  out  of  print  and  rather 
difficult  to  obtain. 
FouRNiER,  M.     Histoire  de  la  Science  du  Droit  en  France.     3  Vols.     Paris,  1892. 

Vol.   Ill  contains  an  account  of  French  universities  and  the  teaching 
of  law  in  France  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
FouRNiER,   M.     "Les   Bibliotheques  des   Colleges  de   I'Universite   de  Toulouse,"   in 

Bibl.  de  I'Ecole  des  Charles,  LI   (1890),  443-476. 
FouRNiER,    M.     "La    Bibliotheque    de    I'Universite   d'Orleans,"    in   Nouvelle   Revue 
Historique  de  Droit  Frangais  (1890),  143  flf. 

Such  special  studies  of  medieval  libraries  are  all  too  few  at  present. 

These  articles  should  be  brought  in  conjunction  with  Gottlieb,  Uber  Mit- 

telalterliche    Bibliotheken,    which    see,    and    Becker,    G.     Catalogi    Biblto- 

thecarum  Antiqui.     Bonn,  1885. 

Franke,    K.     Zur    Geschichte    der    Lateinischen    Schulpoesie    des    XII    and    XIII 

Jahrhunderts,  Miinchen,  1879. 

Valuable  for  a  study  of  the  ancient  classics  during  these  centuries. 
Gasquet,  F.  a.     "English  Scholarship  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,"  in  The  Dublin 
Reviezv,  12^  (1898),  2,i^-:i7i- 

Discusses  especially  John  of  Salisbury,  Robert  Grosseteste  and  Roger 
Bacon.  Upholds  that  the  thirteenth  century  was  essentially  scientific.  The 
importance  of  the  date  1204  (establishment  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  in  Con- 
stantinople)  for  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  West  is  much  exaggerated. 

Gatien-Arnoult.     "Jean  de  Garlande"  in  Revue  de  Toulouse,  XXIII   (1866),  177- 

22,7- 

One  of  the   earliest  papers  which  called  attention  to   the  importance 

of  the  life  and  work  of  John  Garland. 
Gaudenzi,  a.     "Sulla  Cronologia   delle   Opere  dei   Dettatori    Bolognesi   da   Buon- 
compagno  a  Bene  di  Lucca,"  in  Bullettino  del'  Islituto  Stoico  Italiano.     No. 
14,  Roma  (189s),  85-174. 

The  most  recent  special  account  of  the  ars  dictaniinis  at  Bologna. 
Although  concerned  chiefly  with  the  chronology  of  the  life  and  works  of 
the  chief  dictatores,  Boncompagno,  Guido  Faba  and  Bene,  Gaudenzi  con- 
tributes also  a  good  deal  to  the  general  history  of  the  art. 

Ghirardacci.    Delia  Historia  di  Bologna.     2  Parts.     Bologna,   1596,   1657. 

This  old  history  of  the  city  of  Bologna  is  full  of  authentic  material 
on  the  great  law  university. 

Giesebrecht,  G.     De  Litteraruni   Studiis  apud  Italos.     Berolini,    1845. 

Was  valuable  for  calling  attention  especially  to  the  study  of  the 
classics  in  Italy  before  Petrarch. 
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GiRV,  A.     Mantlet  de  Dil^Ioiiiafiquc.     Paris,  1894. 

Useful   for  the  study  of  the  ars  dictaiiiiiiis  ami  ars  iiotaria.     See  es- 
pecially  Book    V,   Les   Cliaiu-ellcrics,   and   Book   VI,   Ch.    I,   Les   Xotaires 
Publics. 
Gottlieb,  T.     Uber  Mittelalterliche  Bihliotheken.     Leipzig,   1890. 

Contains  brief  descriptions  of  the  contents  of  catalogues  of  medieval 
libraries.  Although  the  author  says  that  he  has  made  but  a  beginning 
in  this  work,  his  book  is  very  solid  and  useful.  However,  a  good  deal 
more  must  be  done  along  this  line  before  we  can  judge  accurately  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics  during  the  Middle  Ages.  See  above 
under  Fournier,  M.  "La  Bibliotheque  de  I'Univ.  de  Orleans." 
Graf,  A.  Roma  iiella  Memoria  c  iiellc  Iiiuiiagiiiacioiii  del  Medio  Evo.  2  Vols. 
Torino,  1882-3. 

Reveals  a  good  deal  of  humanistic  feeling  in  the  Middle  Ages  before 
the  time  of  Petrarch. 

Grot.f.r,  G.  Gntiidriss  dcr  Roiiiauischcu  Philologie.  2  Vols.,  4  parts.  Strassburg, 
1 888- 1 902. 

Vol.  n,  Pt.  I,  97-432,  contains  a  survey  of  Latin  literature  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  to  1350.  A  standard  work  famous  for  its 
accuracy. 

GuNTHER,  S.  Geschichte  des  Matheiiiafisclieit  Unterrichts  ini  Deutschen  Mitfel- 
altcr  bis  cum  Jalire  1525.  Berlin,  1887.  (Moiiuiiienta  Germaniae  Paedagog- 
ica,  III). 

Very  scholarly.  In  its  special  held  it  decidedly  amplifies  Cantor, 
I'orlesiiJigen,  which  see. 

Habel.     "Johannes   de   Garlandia,"   in   Mitteiluiigeii    dcr   Gescllschaff  fiir   deutschc 

Ersiehungsgeschichte,  1909. 
Haskins,  C.  H.     "Life  of  Medieval  Students  as  Seen  in  Their  Letters,"  in  Amer- 
ican Historical  Rcz'iczc,  III,  203-229. 

Professor  Haskins  has  been  very  successful  in  utilizing  the  numerous 
extant  but  for  the  most  part  unpublished  collections  of  forms  for  student 
letters.     Incidentally,    in    the    foot-notes,    there    are    many    bibliographical 
references  useful  for  a  study  of  the  ars  dictaniinis. 
Haskins,    C.    H.     "The    University   of    Paris    in    the    Sermons    of    the    Thirteenth 
Century,"   in   American   Historical  Revien',   X    (1904),    1-27. 
See  above  under  Bourgain. 
Haupt,  M.     "tiber   das  Registrum    mitliorunt   auctornm   von   Hugo   von   Trimberg 
V.   J.    1280),"  in  Bcricht   dcr  Berliner  Akademie  der   ]Vissenschaftcn   aus  dem 
Jalire  1854,  142-164. 

See  above  under  Hugo  of  Trimberg. 
Haureau,   M.     "Notices   sur   les   Oeuvres   Authentique   ou    Supposees    de   Jean    de 
Garlande,"  in  Notices  ct  Extraits,  XXVII,  pt.  2   (1869),  1-86. 

Still  the  best  critical  study  of  the  works  of  John  Garland. 
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Haureau,   B.     Histoirc   dc   Philosophie   Scolasiique.    3   Vols.     Paris,    1872-80. 

Has  not  been  wholly  superseded  as  the  standard  history  of  scholasti- 
cism.    Consult,  however,  the  books  of  De  Wulf. 
Heeren,  a.   H.   L.     Geschichte  der  ClassischcH   Literatur  iiii   Mittelalter.     2  Vols. 
Gottingen,  1822. 

This  book  which  was  so  useful  in  the  past  is  practically  superseded 
now  by  special  works  of  more  recent  date. 

Hervieux,  L.     Les  Fabiilistes  Lati)is  depitis  le  Siccle  d'Augiiste  jusqit'a  la  Fin  dn 
Move II  Age.     5  Vols.     Paris,  1893- 1899. 

The  most  recent  and  by  far  the  best  work  on  the  subject.     Valuable 
for   extended   accounts    of    certain    readers   containing    fables    which   were 
popular   in   the   schools   of   the   Middle   Ages   and  were   taught  in   connec- 
tion with  grammar.     The   most  important  of  the   original   texts   appear  in 
full. 
Histuire  Liftcraire  de  la  France.     Ouvrage  commence   par   des   religieux   Benedic- 
tins  de  la  Congregation  de  St.   Maur   (to  Vol.  XI),  et  continue  par  des  mem- 
bres  de  I'lnstitut    (from  Vol.   XII   to  date).     33  Vols.     Paris,   1733-1906. 

The  monumental   literary  history  of  France  by  many  authors,  still   in 

progress   of   publication.     Naturally  portions   of   the   earlier  volumes   have 

long  since  gone  out  of  date,  but  the  work  as  a  whole  will  probably  never 

cease  to  be  useful. 

JouRDAiN,  A.     Recherclies  Critiques  sur  I'Age  et  I'Origine  des  Traductions  Latines 

d'Aristote,  et  sur  les  Commentaires  Grecs  ou  Arabes  employes  par  les  Doc- 

teiirs  Scolastique.     Paris,  1819.     2nd  ed.  1843. 

This  book  revolutionized  ideas  about  the  influence  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  has  been  supplemented  but  not  entirely 
supplanted.  See  especially  Mandonnet,  Siger  de  Brabant.  For  a  recent 
bibliography  of  books  on  translations  of  philosophical  and  scientific  works 
(mostly  those  of  Aristotle)  from  the  Arabic,  see  Haskins,  "A  List  of 
Text-Books,"  in  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  XX  (1909),  86, 
n.  1. 
JouRDAiN,  Ch.  Excursions  Historiques  et  Philosophiques  a  travers  le  Moyen  Age. 
Paris,  1888. 

Contains    various    articles    on    Aristotle    in    the    Middle    Ages,    one    on 
Roger  Bacon,  etc. 
Kammel,    O.     "Die    Universitaten    im    Mittelalter,"     in     Schmid,     Geschichte     der 
Erziehung.     Stuttgart,  1892,  II,  pt.  i,  334-548. 

A  general  account  based  largely  on  the  best  secondary  authorities. 
Kaufman,    G.     Die   Geschichte    der   deutschen    Universitaten.     2   Vols.      Stuttgart, 
1886,  1896. 

The    standard    special    work    on    German    universities    in    the    Middle 
Ages. 
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KoRTiNG,   G.     Geschichtc   der  Literatur  Italiens   iiii   Zeifaltcr   dcr  Renaissance.     3 
Vols.     Leipzig,  1884. 

Vol.  Ill  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  medieval  precursors  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance. 
Krey,  a.  C.     "John  of  Salisbury's  Attitude  towards  the  Classics,"  in  Transactions 
of   the    Wisconsin   Academy    of   Sciences,   Arts   and   Letters,   Madison.     Vol. 
XVI,  Part  II  (1909),  948-987- 

A  master's  thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin.     It   supplements   Schaar- 
schmidt,  Joha>ines  Saresberiensis. 
Laisne,  a.   M.     "Notice   Biographique   sur  Alexandre  de  Villedieu,"   in  Memoires 
de  la  Societe  d'Archeologie,  de  Litterature,  Sciences  et  Arts  d'Avranches,  II 
(1856). 

One  of  the  earliest  special  studies  on  Alexander  of  Villedieu  which 
have  helped  to  rescue  him  from  obscurity. 
Lalande,  a.     "Histoire  des  Sciences.     La  Physique  du  Moyen  Age,"  in  Revue  de 
Synthcse  Historique,  VII  (1903),  191-218. 

For   a   good   bibliography   of   physics   and   sciences    in    general    in   the 
Middle  Ages  consult  the  foot-notes,  passim. 
Langlois,  Ch.  V.     Questions  d'Histoire  et  d'Enseignement.     Paris,  1902. 

Contains  six  essays,  the  first  of  which  is  one  on  the  universities  of  the 
Middle  Ages.     Although   it  is  but  a  general   sketch  it  is   full  of  new  and 
sound  suggestions. 
Langlois,    Ch.    V.     "L'Eloquence    sacree    au    Moyen    Age,"    in    Revue    des   Deux 
Mondes,  No.  115  (1893),  170-201. 

A  good  summary  on  the  historical  value  of  medieval  sermons.     See 
above,  under  Bourgain. 
Laude,   p.  J.     Catalogue  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  Bruges.    Bruges, 

1859- 

The  library  at  Bruges  contains  many  of  the  works  of  John  Garland 

and  Alexander  of  Villedieu,  which  are  listed  and  described  in  this  cata- 
log. 
Lavisse,  E.     (ed).     Histoire  de  France  depuis  les  Origines  jusqu'a  la  Revolution. 

Paris,    1903    ff.     Many    vols.     In    process    of    publication. 
Lavisse  et  Rambaud.     (eds).     Histoire   Gcnerale.     12  Vols.     Paris,    1893-1901. 

These   well-known    French   manuals    are   useful    for   our   purpose    es- 
pecially because  of  their  convenient  bibliographies. 
Le   Clerc,  V.     Discours  sur  I'Etat   des  Lettres   en  France  au    14c   Siccle.     Paris, 

1865. 

This   excellent  study  of   fourteenth   century  literature  in   France   has 
been  separately  printed  from  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France.  XXIV,  1-602. 
Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  a.     La  Cliaire  Frangaise  au  Moyen  Age.     Paris,  1868.     2nd 
ed.  1886. 
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See   above   under    Bourgain.     Pt.    Ill,    ch.   V,   450-467,   treats    of    stu- 
dents and  education;  Ch.  VI,  467-491,  of  letters,  sciences  and  arts. 
Legrand    d'Aussy.     "La  Bataille  des  Sept  Arts,  Fiction  Critique  et  Satirique,"  in 
Notices  et  Extraits,  V,  496-510. 

An  extended  abstract  of   Henri  d'Andeli's  Battle  of  the  Seven  Arts, 
with  notes  and  comments,  which  are  not  all  reliable. 
LooMis,  Louise  R.     Medieval  Ilellenisvi.     Lancaster,    Pa.,    1906. 

A    doctor's   thesis,    Columbia   University.     A   general    sketch   covering 

rather    hastily   the   whole    Middle    Ages    preparatory    for   a   work   on   the 

study   of    Greek   during   the    Italian    Renaissance.     Apparently   the   author 

did  not  see  Cuissard,  L'Etude  du  Grec  a  Orleans   (see  above),  and  Tou- 

gard,  L'Hellenisme  dans  les  Ecrivains  du  Moyen  Age.     Paris,  1886. 

LosERTH,   J.     Geschichte   des  Spdteren   Mittelalters,  von   1197   his   1492.     Miinchen 

and  Berlin,  1903.     In  Handbuch  der  Mittelalterlichen  und  Neueren  Geschichte, 

von  Below  und  Meinecke.     Abth.  II.     Politische  Geschichte. 

Although  a  political  history,  its  bibliographies  are  sometimes  valuable 
for  a  history  of   medieval   culture. 
LucHAiRE,  A.     L'Universite  de  Paris  sous  Philip  le  Bel.     Paris,  1899. 
A  short  sketch  on  the  political  history  of  the  university. 
LuouET,  G.  H.     Aristote  et  I'Universite  de  Paris  pendant  les  Xllle  Siccle.     Paris, 
1904.     Also  in  Bibliotheque  de  L'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Section  des  Sci- 
ences Religieuses,  XVI,  2. 

The  most  recent  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 

"New    xAristotle"    into    the    University    of    Paris.     This    is    a    preparatory 

study  for  a  history  of  the  works  of   Aristotle  in  the  Middle  Ages  upon 

which  the  author  is  working. 

LvTE.  M.     A  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the 

Year   1530.     London,   1886. 

A  general  popular  account. 
Maitland,  S.  R.     The  Dark  Ages -.—Essays  Illustrating  the  State  of  Religion  and 
Literature.     London,  1844.     Newest  edition,  1890. 

Although  named  "The  Dark  Ages"  this  book  has  done  much  to  dispel 
this  term  which  has  led  to  so  many  misconceptions  about  the  culture  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 
Maitre,  L.     Les  Ecoles  Episcopates  et  Monastiqnes  de  rOccidcnt  dcpuis  Charle- 
magne jusqu'a  Philippe-Auguste.     Paris,  1866. 

Has    been   practically    superseded    by    Specht,    Geschichte    des    Unter- 
richtszvesens,  which  see  below. 
Malagola,  C.     /  Rettori  delle  Universitd  dello  Studio  Bolognese.     Bologna,  1887. 
A  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  ars  dictaminis  at  Bologna  by  one 
of  the  foremost  historians  of  that  university. 
Mandonnet,   p.     Siger  de  Brabant  et  L'Avcrroisme  Latin  au  Xllle  Siccle.     Fri- 
bourg  (Suisse),  1899. 
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For  our  purposes  this  excellent  monograph  is  valuable  especially   for 
the  first  few  chapters  which  contain  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
"New  Aristotle"  into  western  Christendom. 
Manitius,    M.     "Beitrage    zur    Geschichte    Romischer    Dichter    im    Mittelalter,"    a 
series  of  articles  in  Philologiis,  XLVII-LVI  and  Supplement  VII,  758-66. 

These  are  some  valuable  preliminary  studies  which  will  be  useful  for 
future  historians  of  the  classics  in  the  Middle  Ages.  See  above  under 
Comparetti. 

MAR.SHALL,  T.  "Tlie  Life  and  Writings  of  Roger  Bacon,"  and  "The  Philosophy  of 
Roger  Bacon,"  in  Westminster  Review,  LXXXI    (1864),   1-14;  237-253. 

These  two  articles  were  written  partly  in  the  nature  of  reviews  of  the 

following  books   on  Roger  Bacon  which  had  then  but   recently  appeared : 

Brewer,  Rogeri  Bacon,  Opera:  Charles,  Roger  Bacon;  and  Pouchet,  His- 

toire  des  Sciences  Naturelles  an  Moyen  Age,  which  see. 

Masius,   H.     "Die    Erziehung   im   Mittelalter,"    in    Sclimid,    Geschichte    dcr   Erzie- 

hung.  Stuttgart,  1892,  II,  pt.   i,  94-333. 

An  account  in  nature  similar  to  that  of  Kamel,  "Die  Universitaten," 
which  see  above. 

Meier,  G.  Die  Sieben  freien  Kilnste  im  Mittelalter.  Einsiedeln,  1885-1887.  Pro- 
gramme des  Benediktiner  Stiftes  Maria-Einsiedeln.  i  Heft  (Trivium),  1885- 
86;  2  Heft  (Quadrivium),  1886-87. 

Although  a  mere  "Programme"  this  little  study  is  full  of  new  side 
lights  on  the  seven  liberal  arts. 

Mtchael,  E.  Cnltnrznst'ande  des  Deutschen  Volkes  n'iiJirend  des  Dreizehnten 
Jahrhunderfs.     3  Vols.     Freiburg,  1897-1903. 

Michael   is  an   ultra   Roman   Catholic.     The  work   is   based   upon   very 
extended  research  in  the  sources. 
MoLiNiER,  A.     Les  Sources  de  I'Histoire   de  France.     Premiere    Partie.   Origines- 

1494.     6  Vols.     Paris,   1901-1906. 
MoLiNiER^    A.     "Etude     sur     I'Organisation     de      I'Universite      de     Toulouse,     au 
Quatorzieme  et  au  Quinzieme  Siecle   (1309-1450),"  in  Devic  et  Vaissette,  His- 
toire  Generate  de  Languedoc,  VII,  570-608. 

An  extensive  note  written  on  the  basis  of  the  documents  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toulouse   published  in  that   same  volume. 
Morand.     "Questions  d'Histoire  Litteraire  au  Sujet  du  Doctrinale,"  in  Revue  des 
Societcs  Savant es  des  Departements,  Xllle   Serie,  II.    (Paris,   1863),  50-59. 

Brought  out  a  few  new  facts  to  supplement  Thurot,    De  Alexandri  de 
Villa  Dei  Doctrinali,  which  see. 
MoRTREUiL,   J.   A.    B.     L'Ancienne   BihUotheque   de   I'Abbaye   de  St.    i'ictor.     :\Iar- 
seilles.   1854. 

Prints  a  list  of  books  of  this  monastery  (1195-1198)  which  probably 
faithfully  reflects  the  studies  pursued  at  that  time  at  Marseilles.  The 
list  includes  a  fair  number  of  Latin  classics. 
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MuLLiNGER,  J.  B.  Uiiiz'crsity  of  Cambridge  from  the  Earliest  Times.  Cambridge, 
1888. 

Comes   down   to   the   middle   of   the   sixteenth   century. 

Mlxko,   D.   C.     "The  Attitude  of  the  Western   Church  toward  the   Study   of   the 
Latin    Classics   in   the   Early   Middle  Ages,"   in   A)nericaii   Soeiety   of   Chureli 
History,  VIII   (1897). 
MuNRO,  D.  C.     "The  Renaissance  of  the  Twelfth  Century,"  in  Annual  Report  of 
the  American  Historical  Association.  1906,  Vol.  I,  4,3-50. 

A  short  but  very  suggestive  paper  read  before  the  American   Histor- 
ical Association. 

Narbey,  C.  "Le  Moine  Roger  Bacon  et  le  Mouvement  Scientifique  au  Xllle  Siecle," 
in  Revue  de  Questions  Historiques,  XXXV  (1884),  1 15-165. 

A  long  general  account  but  based  largely  on  the  sources. 

Neudecker,  K.  J.  Das  Doctrinale  des  Alexanders  de  Villa  Dei  und  der  Latein- 
isclier  Unterricht  zi'dhrcnd  des  Spdferen  Mittelalters  in  Dcutschland.  Pro- 
gramme der  Stiidt.     Realschule  zu  Pirma,   1885. 

Based    largely   on    Thurot,   Notices    et    Extraits.   XXII,    pt.     2,     and 
now  entirely  superseded  by  Reichling,  Das  Doctrinale. 

NoRDEN,  E.  Die  Antike  Kunstprosa  vom  6ten  Jahrhundert  vor  Christus  bis  in  die 
Zcit  der  Renaissance.     2  Vols.  Leipzig,  1898. 

Our  period  is  comprised  in  the  second  volume.  A  remarkably  good 
estimate  of  the  classics  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Attempts  to  bridge  the 
gap  which  apparently  cuts  Petrarch  off  from  the  centuries  which  precede 
him.  Unlike  many  classical  philologists,  Xorden  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
acquaint  himself  directly  with  the  important  medieval  sources. 
N^ovATi,  F.  L'Inflnsso  del  Pensiero  Latino  Sopra  la  Civilta  Italiana  del  Medio  Evo. 
2nd  edition.     Milano.  1899. 

See  chapter  VIII   for  the  ars  dictaminis. 
Paetow,  L.  J.     "The  Neglect  of  the  Ancient  Classics  at  the  Early  Medieval  L^ni- 
versities"  in   Transactions  of  the    IVisconsin   Academy   of  Sciences.  Arts   and 
Letters.  XVI,  Pt.  t  (1908),  311-319. 

Contains   the   gist   of   the   first   chapter   of   this   book. 
Parker  H.     "The  Seven  Liberal  Arts,"  in  English  Historical  Reviezv.  V   (1890), 
417-461. 

The  special  object  of  this  article  is  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  medieval 
seven  liberal  arts. 
Parrot,  A.     Roger  Bacon,  sa  Personne.  son  Genie,  ses  Oeiivres  et  ses  Coutempo- 
rains.     Paris,   1894. 

A  brief  eulogistic  account. 
Paulsen,   F.     Geschichfe   des    Gelehrten    I'nterrichts   auf   den    Dcutschcn    Schulen 
und    Vniversitaten    vom    Ausgang    des    Mittelalters    bis    zur    Gegenivart.     Mit 
Besonderer  Riicksicht  auf  den  Klassischen  Unterricht.     2  Vols.     Leipzig,  1885. 
2nd  ed.  1896. 
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The  first  chapter  of  Vol.  I  is  a  valuable  review  of  medieval  univer- 
sities, but  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  substance  and  aim  of  instruction 
are  often  too  sweeping. 

Poole,  R.  L.     Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Medieval  Thought.    London,  1884. 

See  especially  chapters  IV  and  VII  for  John  of  Salisbury  and  the 
classical  studies  at  Chartres. 

PoucHET,  F.  A.  Histoire  des  Sciences  Naturelles  au  Moyen  Age,  ou  Albert  le 
Grand  et  son  Epoque.     Paris,  1853. 

Rambling;  but  one  of  the  first  books  to  emphasize  strongly  the  scien- 
tific  movement   of   the   thirteenth    century.     Pouchet   exaggerates    the    im- 
portance of  Albert  the  Great  at  the  expense  of  Roger  Bacon. 
Rashdall,  H.     The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.     2  Vols.  Oxford, 
1895. 

The  standard  history  of  medieval  universities.  Rashdall  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  Denifle's  profound  investigations  published  in  part  in  his  Die 
Universitdtcn.  I.  Rashdall's  book  is  out  of  print  and  very  hard  to  ob- 
tain.    A  new  edition  would  be  welcome. 

RocKiNGER,  L.  ''tjber  die  ars  dictandi  und  die  suiiunae  dictaiiiinis  in  Italien,"  in 
Sitzungsberichte  der  Akadeinie  der  Wissenschaften  su  MUnchen,  I  (1861), 
98  ff. 

Still  the  very  best  account  of  the  ars  dictaininis  and  ars  notaria  in 
Italy. 

Saintsburv,  G.  a  History  of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste  in  Europe  from  the 
Earliest  Te.vts  to  the  Present  Day.     3  Vols.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1900. 

The  first  volume  deals  with  Classical  and  Medieval  Criticism.  Neces- 
sarily very  sketchy. 

Sandys,  J.  E.  A  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  from  the  Sixth  Century  B.  C. 
to  the  End  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Cambridge,  1903.  Second  edition  revised  and 
(pularged,  1906. 

An   exceedingly   serviceable  book   of   reference  because   hitherto   there 
has  been  no  such  manual  in  English.     The  second  edition   is   fairly  accu- 
rate.    It   was    called    forth   partly   by   the    rather    scathing    review    of    the 
first  edition  by  Hamilton,  G.  L..  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  25 
(1904),    447    ff.     Recently    (1908)    a    second    and    third    volume    have    ap- 
peared which  take  the   history  of  the   subject   from   the  beginning  of  the 
revival  of  learning  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Sarti-Fattorini.     Dc  Claris  Archigymnasii  Bono)iiensis  Professoribus  a   Saeculo 
XI  usque  ad  Saeculum  XIV.     Bononiae,  1772.     New  edition,  Bononiae,   1888- 
1896. 

Our  best  source  of  information  about  the  great  masters  of  the  ancient 
University  of  Bologna. 
Savigny,  F.     Geschichtc  des  Romischen  Rechts  im  Mittclaltcr.  7  Vols,  in  4.  Hei- 
delberg, 1838-51. 
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This  pioneer  work  of  the  history  of  Roman  law  in  the  Middle  Ages 
cleared  up  many  points   in  connection   with   the  great  law   universities  of 
Europe. 
ScHAARSCHMiDT,  C.     Joliamtes  Saresberiensis  nach  Leben  und  Studien,  Schriften 
nnd  Philosophic.     Leipzig,  1862. 

Still  the  best  general  biography  of  John  of  Salisbury. 
Smith,  J.  J.     A  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Gonville  and  Cains  Col- 
lege.    Cambridge,    1849. 

Useful    for   a   description    of   the   numerous   works    of   John   Garland 
which  are  preserved  in  this  college  library  of  Cambridge  University. 
Specht,  F.  a.     Geschichte  des  Unterrichtszvesens  in  Deutschland  von  den  Aeltcsfen 
Zelten  bis  zur  Mitfe  des  Dreizehnten  Jahrhunderts.     Stuttgart,   1885. 

Although  written  with  special  reference  to  Germany,  this  little  book 
is  the  best  general  account  of  medieval  education  up  to  the  founding  of 
universities.     Based   on   a   study   of    sources   throughout. 
Steinhausen,  G.     Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Kultur.     Leipzig,  1904. 

Of  the  very  numerous  books  of  its  kind  this  is  the  best   succinct  ac- 
count of  German  culture.     It  comes  down  to  modern  times.     The  volume 
is  handsomely  bound  and  is  full  of  excellent  illustrations. 
SuTER,  H.     Die  Mathcinafik  auf  den   Universitdten  des  Mittelalters.     (Festschrift 
der  Kantonschule  zu  Zurich).     Zurich,   1887. 

Owing  to  its  special  character,  this  book  finds  room  enough  beside  the 
works  of  Cantor  and  Giinther  mentioned  above. 
Sutter,  C.    Aus  Leben  und  Schriften  des  Magister  Buoncompagno.    Freiburg  i. 
B.  und  Leipzig,  1894. 

Depicts   the  personality  of   Boncompagno  very  well   but   gives   a   very 
inadequate    idea    of    the    ars    dictaminis    which    he    taught.     It    should     be 
checked  up  constantly  by  the  article  of  Gaudenzi  described  above. 
Taylor,  H.  O.     The  Classical  Heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages.     N.  Y.,   1903.     Sec- 
ond edition. 

This  excellent  little  book  contains  but  little  that  touches  our  period. 
Taylor,  H.  O.     "A  Mediaeval   Humanist:     Some  Letters  of   Hildebert  of  Levar- 
din,"  in  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  1906,  Vol,   i, 
51-60. 
Teuffel,  W.   S.  and  Schwabe.     History  of  Roman  Literature.     Translated  from 
the  5th  German  edition  by  G.  Warn     2  Vols.     London  and  Cambridge,  1900. 

This    standard    history    of    Roman    Literature    comes    down    to    about 
800  A.  D. 
Thurot,   C.     De   V Organisation  dc  FEnseignenient   da>is  I'Universitc   dc  Paris   an 
Moyen  Age.     Paris  and  Besangon,  1850. 

This  is  a  doctor's  thesis.  University  of   Paris,  and  was   a  remarkable 
piece  of  work  for  its  time.     It  is  still  useful  today. 
Thurot,  C.     De  Alexandri  de  Villa  Dei  Doctrinali  Eiusquc  Fatis.     Paris,  1850. 

This   companion   monograph   to  the  above  was   scarcely   less   brilliant 
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and  once  again  brought  Alexander  of  Villedieu  into  notice  after  he  liad 
been  shelved  for  centuries  by  the  humanists.  It  should  be  supplemented 
by  what  the  author  has  himself  added  or  corrected  in  A'oticcs  et  Extraits, 
XXII,  pt.  2.  It  cannot  be  wholly  discarded  even  now  that  Reichling  has 
furnished  such  a  fine  study  of  Alexander  in  Das  Doctriiiale. 

Thurot.  "Documents  Relatif  a  I'Histoire  de  la  Poesie  Latine  au  Moyen  Age,"  in 
Coiupfes  Rendiis  de  VAcadcmie  des  Inscriptions,  VI   (1870),  259-269. 

Produces  strong  evidence  that  Eberhard  of  Bethune  did  not  write  the 
Labyrinthiis. 
TiKABOSCHi,  G.     Storia  delta  Lctferaiura  Italiana.     11  Vols.     Milano,  1823. 

In  a  smaller  compass  this  work  is  for  Italy  what  the  Histoirc  Littcr- 
airc  de  la  France  is  for  France. 

ToRRACA,  F.     "Al  Proposito  del  Graecismus  di  Ebcrhardi  di  Bethune,"  in  Rivista 

Critica  dclla  Letteratura  Italiana.  Anno  V,  93  ff.     Roma-Firenze,  1888. 
Valois.    N.     Dc    Arte    Scribcndi   Epistolas    apud    Uallicos    Medii   Acvi    Scriptorcs 
Rh  foresz'e.     Paris,  1880. 

This  doctor's  thesis,  University  of   Paris,  is  still  the  best  general  ac 
count  of  the  ars  diet  a  minis  in  France. 
Valois^    N.     "Etude    sur    le    Rythme    des    Bulles    Pontiticales"    in    Bibliothcquc    dc 
I'Eeolc  des   Cliartcs,   XLII    (1881),   161    ff.   and  257. 

A  very  important  contribution  on  the  subject  of  the  citrsus. 

Vaughn,  E.  V.  The  Origin  and  Early  Development  of  the  English  Universities 
to  the  Close  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  A  study  in  Institutional  History. 
University  of  Missouri  Studies,  Social  Science  Series,  Vol.  II,  No.  2  (Aug., 
1908). 

The  introductory  chapter  on  medieval  culture  contains  nothing  new. 

ViDAL.     Histoirc  dc  la  J'ille  dc  Perpignan.     Paris,  1897. 

It   is   the   Ijest   history   of   the   city   and   is   quoted   because   it   contains 
some  references  to  the  early  history  of  the  University  of   Perpignan. 
Vou;t,   E.     "Das   Erste   Lesebuch   des   Triviums   in   den   Kloster-  und    Stiftsschulen 
des    Mittelalters,"    in    Mittcilnngcn    der    Gesellschaft   fiir    Deutsche    Ercicliun;/ 
und  Schulgeschichte.     Jahrgang  I,   Heft  I    (Berlin,   1891),  42-53. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  Cato,  Aesop  and  Avianus  so  extensive- 
ly read  in  medieval  schools. 
VuiGT,    G.     Die    IViederbelebung    des    Classischcn    Altcrtliums.     2    Vols.     3rd    ed. 
Berlin,   1893. 

This  excellent  work  on  the  revival  of  learning  is  valuable  for  us 
especially  for  its  account  of  the  sporadic  revival  of  classical  letters  at  the 
University  of  Paris  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  introductory  chap- 
ter Voigt  takes  a  narrow  view  of  the  study  of  the  classics  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 
Wattenb.\ch,  W.  Das  .'^chriftzi.'esen  im  Mittelaltcr.  Leipzig,  i8;i.  3rd  cd.  1896. 
Useful  for  a  study  of  the  ars  dicta  minis. 
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